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COMMERCIAL UNION WITH CANADA. 


HE failure of the attempt to get reciprocity with Canada 
has caused inquiry as to a commercial union. Mr. Whar- 
ton Barker of Philadelphia, who says he has studied the 

subject for years, has written to the New York Sun strongly 
in favor of such union. In order that the arguments for and 
against it may be fairly presented, let us take his letter as a 
text. He says the demand in New England for reciprocity is 
looked upon in other parts of the country as narrow, but that 
commercial union would be just and advantageous to the peo- 
ple of both countries. 

He says, but on what authority we do not know, that “an 
offer of such union will be made by Congress to the Dominion 
of Canada.” He believes that the Canadians are too favorable 
to the “Chamberlain policy of an imperial zollverein” to con- 
sent to reciprocity, but that the advantages of commercial 
union with the United States would become so obvious to them 
that they would soon abandon their imperial programme for it. 
En passant let us say that the word “zollverein” does not ac- 
curately describe the Chamberlain policy, for a zollverein— — 
a toll union—such as existed between most of the German 
states during the middle of the last century, is commercial 
union, with a common tariff against the rest of the world but 
with free trade between themselves. The Chamberlain policy 
does not contemplate a common tariff by the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, but allows each unit to make its own tariff 
and control its own revenue, each giving preference to the 
other units over other countries. Zollverein more nearly 
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describes what Mr. Barker would have between Canada and 
the United States. But we are not so sanguine as he is that 
the Canadians would prefer this to preferential tariffs within 
the Empire. 

Before discussing the advantages and the disadvantages of 
commercial union, let us see what the term means. It means 
that both countries must agree upon a common tariff, must exe- 
cute it impartially in the interest of the customs union, and 
must divide the revenue upon some agreed basis—probably 
according to population, as that has been the historic basis. 
It means that one of the parties to the agreement cannot show 
a preference to any other country unless the other party assents, 
and it means that in case one of the parties becomes involved 
in war it cannot increase its customs revenue without the con- 
sent of the other. It means, also, that should either party de- 
sire to enact some exceptional tariff in favor of industry or a 
dependency, the consent of the other party must first be ob- 
tained. And of course it means closing all the customs houses 
between the two countries and dispensing with the revenues 
which each now derives upon imports from the other. 

Upon this last item Mr. Barker makes an eloquent presenta- 
tion of the advantages of substituting a natural for an artificial 
condition. He says: 

Interchange of commodities between countries so situated 
is a movement of nature, and in this case its naturalness is in- 
ereased by the configuration of the border line. 

The Canadian Provinces impinge upon the United States 
much more than they do upon each other. They lie in groups, 
each of which has its closest geographical relations, not with the 
other groups, but with the adjoining part of our country. The 
Maritime Provinces find their counterpart in Maine; Quebec 
and Ontario join upon New Hampshire, Vermont, New York 
and Michigan; while Manitoba and the Canadian Northwest 
are the trade associates of Minnesota and our States westward 
to the Pacific. Interchange across the line between these 
closely joined regions is as natural as the flow of rivers, and 
whatever may be done to check it and to force a trade move- 
ment east and west through Canada, passing from one to the 
other of its several groups, is done against the physical laws 
of their situation and interest. 

In view of this, the burden of the present system of custom 
house barriers, by which Canada repels our trade, and we on 
our part repel hers, becomes unreasonable. Here is not only 
one line, but actually two lines, of custom houses and customs 
officers, maintained along the enormous stretch of territory 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. For nearly four thousand 
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miles this mutual repulsion is set up. That it is costly to each 
nation is evident. 

There is, however, another side to the revenue and expense 
question. Canada imports from the United States more than 
twice as much as from any other country. To forego the 
revenue from these imports would necessitate greater internal 
taxation, and this would be found difficult to arrange and main- 
tain. While the public debt of the United States is only about 
$11 per capita and the annual interest charge only about 30 
cents, the debt of the Dominion is about $50 per capita and the 
annual interest fully $2.65 per capita. In a sparsely settled 
and developing country the debt and interest are likely to be 
increased, and it is now certain that the aid of the government 
recently extended to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway will 
impose a heavy additional burden, which will not be compen- 
sated for some years by revenue-yielding industries. Certainly 
the loss of revenue upon imports from the United States would 
be vastly greater than the saving caused by dispensing with the 
revenue service along our border, as will be seen from these 
figures: In 1903 the duties collected on imports from the 
United States were $17,069,881; the cost of collecting the cus- 
toms that year was $3.31 for each $100 collected, or $345,010 
on the above amount; therefore dispensing with this revenue 
would result in a net loss of $16,724,871, or about 46 per cent 
of Canada’s entire customs revenue. It would be easy for the 
United States to get along without any customs revenue from 
Canada, but it would be hard for Canada to get along without 
revenue on imports from the United States. 

This brings us to the gist of the whole question. It is more 
political than commercial or industrial. Until the chief politi- 
cal interests of two countries become common they cannot have 
a common tariff. The German zollverein was successful because 
the several states which entered into it owed no foreign al- 
legiance and had no separate national interests; in fact they 
were getting ready to form the German Empire. If Austria 
had been only a principality it could have joined the union to 
mutual advantage, but Austria was a nation, with many rela- 
tions and obligations different from those of the smaller states 
and with possibilities of world power to which they could not 
aspire. Canada has political relations very different from those 
of the United States. She is a colony of Great Britain, has no 
treaty-making power, possesses no navy, sends no ambassadors 
or envoys to other countries, furnishes troops to aid the mother 
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country in its foreign wars, but could not thus aid the United 
States, however close our commercial relations might be, and 
on the contrary would assist the United Kingdom in case of 
war with the United States, which of course would terminate 
any customs union that we might have. This very fact proves 
that political relations over-ride local, industrial and commer- 
cial interests. Government is a very real thing and the ma- 
terial bounds and barriers of nature go down before it. 

If Canada were independent and could treat with us, we can 
see how much it might promote the convenience of the people 
of both countries to have a commercial union. We should have 
a common zeal to protect that union and nothing to conflict 
with it. A Canadian customs official could then be intrusted 
with the revenue and industrial interests of the United States, 
even against the persuasive power of a British merchant, but 
so long as the Canadian is a Briton his power of resistance 
would be distrusted in the United States. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that the United States market is 
several times as large as that of Canada and we have some in- 
dustries which Canada has not. It is no reflection upon 
Canadians, but a proper recognition of human nature, to say 
that in such circumstances we should rather have Americans 
on guard. 

If commercial union should not work smoothly in practice 
it would be such an “entangling alliance” as Washington and 
Jefferson warned us against. If it should work well, it would al- 
most certainly lead to political union, because, with no foreign 
allegiance in the way, the Canadians would see the immense 
advantage of becoming a part of the greatest and most prosper- 
ous nation on the globe. But this is the greatest reason why 
such commercial union is not likely to come, at least for many 
years. It would mean the dismemberment of the British Em- 
pire, for Canada’s withdrawal would be followed by the inde- 
pendence of the Australian Commonwealth and ultimately, no 
doubt, of South Africa. The one great argument of Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers for the policy which bears his 
name is, that it will more effectually cement together the dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire. In most of his speeches Mr. 
Chamberlain sets forth the eagerness of the United States for 
closer relations with Canada, which to every Briton’s mind 
suggests the loss of Canada from the Empire. While there 
can be no doubt of the right of this country to offer to Great 
Britain commercial union with Canada at any time, would there 
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be any likelihood of its success while the Chamberlain policy 
is pending, and would not such an offer defeat its purpose by 
driving the now backward Britons to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
support? 

Mr. Barker, in his zeal for complete freedom of trade be- 
tween the two countries, becomes a little inconsistent. In the 
forepart of his article he says: “Their country is one of colder 
climate than ours; its products are therefore different,” and so 
he contends that there would be no severe competition between 
Canada’s products and ours. But towards the close he says: 
“We shall receive, when our crops of agricultural products are 
deficient, the excess of those from Canada, without their cost 
being increased to the consumer.” How about the similarity 
in that case, and how about the competition when ours are not 
deficient? The truth is that Canada’s products and those of 
our northern states are strikingly similar and would in most 
years severely compete with each other, to the great advantage 
of the Canadians by reason of their cheaper labor and the 
greater magnitude of our market. In case of complete political 
union, however, these objections would partly disappear and 
the advantages of such a connection would be so great that the 
competition, being within the same country, might be to the 
advantage of the whole, and diverse conditions would tend to 
become equalized. Mr. Barker stands squarely by the protec- 
tive policy for both countries, and admits that “if they com- 
peted with each other for the disposition of the same products,” 
and “if they differed materially in their standard of social con- 
ditions,” then “the argument for complete freedom of inter- 
change would fail.” When facts are taken into account 
this gives away his whole case. The products of the two coun- 
tries are similar and do compete and to some extent their social 
conditions are dissimilar, for labor in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces is from 25 to 50 per cent lower than it is in the New 
England States, and the greatest argument of the New England 
reciprocitarians—most of them free traders—is that they want 
the cheaper food and raw materials of Canada to compete herg 
with the products of New England and western farms, forests 
and mines. 

Mr. Barker cannot fail to see that so long as Canada and the 
United States are two countries, we cannot invite or permit 
such competition without breaking down the whole protective 
policy, logically at least. 

Finally, if complete union is the objective, the place to work 
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for it is Canada. The people of the United States are and al- 
ways have been willing. It is our belief that a majority of the 
people of Canada would be glad of union, but the governing 

class of both parties is against it. Some of them love titles; 
. they like to be lords and knights; others who are prominent 
and influential in Canada think they might either be lost in 
the United States or “fall” to the level of some of our politicians, 
which, truth to tell, is often not of the highest; others con- 
template the vast area of Canada, ignore the Arctic cold of 
most of it, and dream of her national possibilities; while others, 
loyal to Britain and preferring her form of government, shrink 
from contact with our cosmopolitanism and from the dangers 
that they think threaten our stability. So long as this govern- 
ing class is always alert and influential and the people are not 
led to discover the great advantages of union, the voice of Can- 
ada will be against it, and especially since the country is pros- 
pering under the benign influence of protection. This being so, 
had we not better cease to pursue an object so impracticable of 
attainment and attend strictly to our own affairs, in the conduct 
and promotion of which we have, happily, every incentive and 
encouragement, thanks again to the beneficent policy of protec- 


tion and to the freedom of the largest and richest market in 
the world? 


SENATE AND TARIFF. 
[Philadelphia Press. | 


As Senator Allison is scheduled to go 
to the Philippine Islands with Secretary 
Taft and ex-Secretary Root on July 1, 
not to return until October, he can 
hardly contemplate taking much of a 
part in any action of the Senate 
Finance Committee looking toward 
tariff revision. He acted for Chairman 
Aldrich, now in Europe, in obtaining 
authority from the Senate, usual at the 
close of a session, for the committee 
to hold meetings and make investiga- 
tions, during the recess, of the subjects 
under its jurisdiction. What Mr. 
Aldrich may do on his return is not 
known, but, as any measure relating 
to the tariff would have to originate 
with the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, the Senate committee will 
probably not take any action toward 
preparing a bill. It can gather informa- 
tion which would be useful to all con- 


cerned. As the House is not organ- 
ized and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee not appointed nothing can be 
done on that side until Congress 
convenes, probably in October. “8 

Mr. Payne, who has long been chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, and who will probably be reap- 
pointed, is to be one of the party 
accompanying Secretary Taft, as will 
be some other members of the House 
Committee and Speaker Cannon. The 
House was never more jealous of its 
constitutional rights than it has been 
under Speaker Cannon. At the last 
session it even refused to consider an 
amendment made by the Senate to a 
House bill, because the amendment re- 
lated to the drawback provision of the 
Dingley tariff. Under these circum- 
stances there is small probability of any 
great public activity on the part of the 
Senate committee concerning the tariff 
before Congress meets. 
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THE DEMAND FOR TARIFF REVISION. 


SPEECH OF GENERAL WILLIAM F. DRAPER BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS CLUB, 
APRIL 15, 1905. 


ENERAL WILLIAM F. DRAPER addressed the 
Massachusetts Club at Young’s Hotel, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 15, on the subject of “The Demand 

for Tariff Revision.” The meeting was the largest the club 
has had for some time. Ex-Governor John D. Long presided, 
and among the distinguished guests were Congressman McCall 
and Congressmen-elect John W. Weeks and Rockwood Hoar. 
Following is the speech in full: 


I am here to-day under peculiar circumstances. I hold no 
public office and seek none. The fact that an old-time Republi- 
can principle seems in danger in the house of its friends is my 
excuse for occupying your time. Other policies, too, hereto- 
fore accepted, may be in danger in these strenuous times, but 
I propose to confine myself to the one which has, more than any 
other, differentiated the Republican from the Democratic 
party. 

Ten years ago or thereabouts, when I last spoke before you, 
our party was in perfect accord on this issue. Five years ago, 
one year ago, or even six months ago I should have expected a 
sympathetic audience before any Republican organization in 
expressing my unchanged views on the question of protection. 
Now, though Republicans as a rule still are, or claim to be, 
protectionists, there is evident a disposition to see the question 
in a different light. I am not assuming that this is the case in 
this club, but realize that the apparent change in feeling in our 
state, and in our state, perhaps, more than anywhere else, 
must have affected some of you, and very likely many here will 
not sympathize with my views, which the independent papers 
call extreme. 

However that may be, you are here to hear me, and while 
I desire to treat Republicans who differ from me with proper 
respect, I shall not hesitate to state my own position squarely. 

Referring to my former statement, the change in attitude 
of some of our statesmen is far more evident than any change 
of conditions that is referred to as justifying tariff revision. We 
used to hear from Massachusetts Republicans, as well as those 
from other sections, that a protective tariff diversified industry 
and kept up the wages of labor, and, in fact, that it was one of 
the principal causes of our phenomenal national prosperity. I 
believe so still. Latterly, however, we hear, not only from 
Democrats, but from some of our own party who desire re- 
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vision, that the tariff checks foreign trade; that it is responsible 
for trusts and combinations against the consumer; that it ex- 
ists only for the benefit of a few favored individuals; that our 
industries have outgrown the necessity for the indirect 
assistance which it has given, they having become dangerous 
ageregations of capital that need to be restrained by govern- 
mental power. Logical men who believe these things become 
Democrats, or, at least, free traders, while some of the illogical 
remain Republicans with Democratic tendencies and nominal 
protectionists working for free trade. 


PROTECTION AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


To such an extent has this gone that there is not to-day 
in Boston a single daily paper that stands aggressively for pro- 
tection. The majority have free trade tendencies; others treat 
the subject as of minor consequence, and still others talk on 
both sides, as did our last State Republican platform. Not one 
stands for protection as a principle, and fights for it day after 
day, and year in and year out, as the Democratic and inde- 
pendent papers stand and fight for free trade. 

Some of our leaders, too, as I said before, are not outspoken 
for protection as they used to be. One of our Republican 
candidates, Mr. Foss, wandered far from it during the last cam- 
paign; the Republicans of the Federal Relations Committee of 
our Legislature have just united with the Democrats in a two- 
faced report, and the Senators, and substantially all of the 
Representatives in Congress from Massachusetts, have recently 
wnited in recommending a revision of the tariff at the “earliest 
practical time,” in spite of the opposition to revision from the 
great majority of Republican representatives from other 
states. J am aware that they said “according to the principles 
of protection,” and I admit that consistent protectionists may 
favor tariff revision when it is clearly required; but still, those 
who favor it should fairly be expected to justify their position. 
They recommend a course that has always proved dangerous. 
Why? Is the present tariff doing such great harm, or have they 
modified their former protectionist views? 

The anti-revisionist need make no explanations. His position 
is a logical one. The present tariff has produced, or, at least, 
has been accompanied by, great prosperity, while the last re- 
vision downward caused or was accompanied by a period of 
overwhelming adversity. Facts seem to argue for us. The 
burden of proof to the contrary is on the revisionists. 


ORIGIN OF TARIFF REVISION SENTIMENT. 


I believe that this call for tariff revision is not of protection- 
ist origin, but the reverse. The constant influence of free trade 
precepts in our colleges, the continual reading of editorials 
charging the tariff with increasing the cost of living, without 
crediting it with the higher wages and increased employment 
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that it maintains; the talk of the great advantages of competi- 
tive reciprocity (or free trade on a small scale), have developed 
among us a feeling similar to that which existed in 1892 and 
may cause a similar result; very likely would, if Massachusetts 
alone were to be considered. 

Fortunately the Republicans of other sections are more stal- 
wart than we are and do not deem the moment of victory a 
proper time to surrender to the enemy. They do not believe that 
it is wiser to yield something while we are in power for fear 
that the enemy may some time come into power and take more. 
They think it better to stand by our own principles and our own 
handiwork than to join with the Democrats in undermining 
them. They do not recognize any changes in conditions since 
last June that make tariff revision necessary or desirable. We 
in Massachusetts must before long decide whether we are to be 
logical or merely nominal protectionists; whether we are to act 
with the majority of the national party or to oppose it. 


NO GROUND FOR COMPROMISE. 


There is no defensible ground for compromise. If we try 
it by scaling 10 per cent, does any one doubt that the Boston 
Herald and the Springfield Republican, to say nothing of the 
Democratic papers, would immediately call for 20 or 50 per 
cent and use the fact that we had yielded something as an ar- 
gument why we should yield more? 

One thing, however, may be said: That if we ever reach free 
trade our compromisers cannot go further in this direction. 
They will have to seek some other opportunity to exercise their 
talent, and if I read the signs of the times aright, opportunity 
will be offered them, perhaps in helping along the advance of 
socialism. 

It is undoubtedly fair and proper—necessary even—to 
consider the reasons which actuate revisionists, so far as they 
can be learned. The free trader is logically a revisionist, or a 
destructionist, as far as the tariff is concerned. He would 
eliminate every vestige of protection from our revenue laws re- 
gardless of consequences, and considers every reduction a move 
in the right direction. I shall not consider his view to-day, nor 
that of the Democratic party, which is dominated by him, be- 
cause I am speaking to men who, having studied the broad ques- 
tion, have arrayed themselves, in theory at least, on the other 
side. , 

WITHOUT BASIS OR KNOWLEDGE. 


Outside of free trade argument a large part of the revision 
talk is mere clamor, without basis and without knowledge. 
‘Men talk about lowering tariff rates as they do of railroad rates, 
without knowing what the rates are, or whether they can be 
safely changed. These ignorant, irresponsible criticisms ought 
to have no influence, but they do affect some who have not 
studied the question. 


10 
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I had a recent conversation with a member of Congress 
which illustrates this point. He was saying that the present 
tariff, while satisfactory as a whole, needed to be revised be- 
cause of the many inequalities and absurdities which existed 
in it. JI asked him what the inequalities and absurdities were, 
and he replied frankly that he did not know, but was sure they 
were there. J then asked him if he, or his constituents, so far 
as he knew, desired any particular duty changed. He replied, 
“Yes, the duty on hides.” 

My questions and his answers continued as follows: 
“Anything else?” 

“Yes, the duty on steel rails.” 

“Ts that all?” 

. “All that I think of now.” 

“Do you think the duties on hides and steel rails are likely 
removed without other serious changes?” 

“T do not think it likely—not even possible.” 

“Why, then, are you favoring revision?” 

A. “Because there is so much talk about it that we must do 
something.” 

The mere statement of this line of argument, if it be argu- 
ment, gives all the answer required. 


to 


OP FOPOPO 


QUESTIONS TO SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN. 


As to the attitude of Republican revisionists who have, or 
should have, studied the schedules carefully, I know no better 
way of stating it than to allow them to speak for themselves. 
With this object in view I addressed the following letter to 
each of our representatives in Congress who was reported to 
have signed the letter, or other paper, calling for the “earliest 
possible revision, in accordance with the principles of pro- 
tection”: 


“T am preparing a brief address on “The Demand for Tariff 
Revision,’ which I expect to deliver some time during the 
spring at one of the club meetings in Massachusetts. One of 
the difficulties in the present situation is the lack of knowledge 
as to exactly what the demand is, although I suppose that each 
man, or at least each Republican, who favors revision has a 
definite idea of the duties that he would change if he had full 
power. 

“Have you any objection to writing me, with the privilege of 
using your letter, as above stated, what special changes in the 
tariff you consider so necessary as to warrant the demand for 
revision ?”” 

To the senators, who, so far as I know, did not sign the 
paper referred to, I wrote as follows: 


“TI expect to make a short address in Massachusetts this spring 
on “The Demand for Tariff Revision.’ In order to discuss it 
intelligently it is desirable to know authoritatively just what 
the demand is and how far it goes. It is said that the Republi- 
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can senators and representatives in Congress from Massa- 
chusetts are unanimous in favoring revision, and it also appears 
that this unanimity does not extend to other sections of the 
country. 

“As a Massachusetts citizen who believes that the opening 
of this question before Congress would be a menace to our ma- 
terial prosperity, I ask you, as I have asked others, Have you 
any objection to writing me, with the privilege of using your 
letter, what special changes in the tariff you consider so neces- 
sary as to warrant the demand for revision?” 


SOME REPLIES. 


The senators, and all the representatives addressed, replied 
with one exception, Mr. Ames not having favored me with 
a written response. I therefore shall not refer here to the special 
changes that he thinks are required, and make no comment 
further than to say that he has furnished me with no evidence 
to justify a revision. 

The replies I arrange below in such order as to bring those 
expressing similar views together so as to make classification 
easy. 

January 25, 1905. 

My Dear General:—I am in receipt of your letter of January 23, 
1905, and scarcely know how to reply to it, as my views on tariff 
revision, apart from the question of the duty on hides, have not yet 
assumed such a shape as to warrant their commitment to writing. 

I was not present at the caucus of the Republican members of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts, nor have I yet signed the paper embodying 


their conclusions. Very truly yours, 
A. P. GARDNER. 


February 9, 1905. 

My Dear General:—Upon my return from Massachusetts to-day I 
find your letter of even date. 

Now I should be more than pleased if I had the time to give you 
my views with reference to tariff revision, but I am up to my neck 
in work, and I have not the time to do so in a manner that would be 
satisfactory to me. Again, my opinion upon this subject is of no 
particular interest to any one, since my public service will cease 
three weeks from Saturday, and our district will be represented by 
Captain Weeks, my successor, who might entertain entirely different 
views than I do. At least he is the one who will be called upon to 
take part in the revision if the matter comes up for consideration in 
the next Congress, so I am going to ask you to excuse me from doing 
what otherwise I would be pleased to do—that is, express my views 
for the faith that is in me. Very sincerely yours, 

Saw’L L. Powers. 


January 30, 1905. 
Dear General:—Your letter of the twenty-ninth instant is re- 
ceived. I am not as yet sufficiently well posted on the tariff question 
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to write a letter for publication, but I will keep your letter in mind 
and may write you at a later date. I hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you in the near future and to discuss this subject with you. 
With kind regards, I am, sincerely yours, 

W. M. ORane. 


January 24, 1905. 
Dear General: Replying to your favor of the twenty-third instant, 
I beg to say that I favor a revision of Dingley tariff schedules at the 
present time because by so doing I think Congress will be carrying 
out the promise of the Republican national platform, as I believe 
public interest demands a readjustment of certain of the Dingley 
schedules. My district is particularly interested in free hides, and 
for that reason I favor a revision in order that an opportunity may 

be given to remove the existing duty on hides. Very truly yours, 

Ernest W. ROoBeErtTs. 

A FEW SCHEDULES ONLY. 


January 24, 1905. 

Dear General:—The many courtesies that I have received at your 
hands entitle you to an answer to your communication of January 
23, in which you wish my opinion as to what the demand is for a 
tariff revision in Massachusetts, your intention being to ascertain 
definitely, if possible, the particulars as to changes desired. Your 
letter reads, “The Demand for Tariff Revision.” As far as I can 
judge there is no demand for tariff revision in Massachusetts, but 
there is a widespread demand among the manufacturers for a read- 
justment of some of the tariff schedules. This is particularly the 
case in the greatest industry in Massachusetts, the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. I do not know of a manufacturer engaged in this 
business or a dealer in leathers who is not in favor of the repeal of 
the duty on hides and most of them strenuous in their demand for 
the same. Building trades, as well as the masses of the people, be- 
lieve that the steel duties are too high and gone beyond the point of 
protection to American labor or the building up of an American 
industry, and are asserting that a material reduction in that tariff 
will amply protect that industry. I think a few of the schedules 
should be readjusted, and the sooner the better, and in this view I 
find the Republicans of Massachusetts almost without exception, so 
far as they have expressed their views to me, concurring that the 
tariff should be readjusted by the friends of protection. We have a 
majority of one hundred and eighteen in the next House. Now is 
the time to readjust the schedules, because a delay in taking up the 
work, without an extra session and in the regular sessions of Con- 
gress, would give insufficient time prior to the next national elec- 
tions to put into operation the changes made and demonstrate their 
usefulness to the business interests of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES Q. TrIRRELL. 


NOT MANY CHANGES. 
January 381, 1905. 
My Dear General:—Yours received. I had not quite understood 
the use you were making of our letters, and from whet you say I 
think I should prefer you would quote me as saying: 
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I think that the changes in the comparative cost of production 
since the Dingley tariff was enacted and the general demand for some 
revision make it wise that the schedules should be examined with a 
view to correcting any glaring injustices. 

There are not many changes which I personally favor, but I expect 
to support whatever a Republican caucus shall specify for amend- 
ment. 

I hope the above strikes you as a fair and prudent exposition of 
what I told you were my views. Yours sincerely, 

F. Hi. Giuert. 
January 24, 1905. 

My Dear General Draper:—I am in receipt of your letter with 
reference to tariff revision. 

What I think is especially demanded is a prompt and most thor- 
ough investigation to determine whether the cost of production has 
been so reduced by new processes, by new sources of supply, and by 
other means, that rates which were formerly just have become boun- 
ties and an unnecessary tax on the consumer. 

Republicans believe in protection based on the difference in the cost 
of production abroad and at home. No one should ask for more. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. P. LAWRENCE. 


RATHER RADICAL CHANGES DESIRED. 


February 1, 1905. 
My Dear General Draper:—I very much regret that my reply to 
your letter has been delayed, but I have been out of town. As to the 
question, what schedules of the tariff I would make reductions in, I 
would say in brief that I would reduce the duties upon the cruder 
forms of iron, steel and wood, duties which are far higher than can 
be justified upon any principle of protection and which put many 
industries dependent upon them under direct tribute, a tribute that 
is borne by the consumer and falls upon the mass of the people. I 
also would put iron ore and hides on the free list and let in coal 
from any country which should give free admission to our coal. 
These are the most important particulars in which it now seems to 

me changes are desired. Sincerely yours, 
McCatt. 


WITHOUT INJURY TO BUSINESS. 


January 26, 1905. 
My Dear Sir:—Your letter of the twenty-fourth instant came duly 
to hand, and contents noted. 


In my capacity as Representative of the Thirteenth Congressional | 


District of Massachusetts I do not represent any personal interest 
affected by tariff legislation. Hence my action would not be deter- 
mined by what I would do if I had full power. 

A. tariff bill is generally the result of conclusions determined by 
widely diversified interests, and I should regard it extremely unwise, 
if I hoped to obtain any especial advantage for any particular indus- 
try or section of the country, to declare so far in advance of legisla- 
tive consideration of the subject the particular interest which I 
hoped to benefit by the change of legislation. 
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While having no ambition or desire to appear as a tariff wrecker, 
and certainly not as a destroyer of business confidence, I am firmly 
convinced that there is sufficient wisdom and courage in the Republi- 
can party to consider the question of the readjustment of the present 
tariff law without producing adverse business conditions. 

It is generally believed without specific statement that many 
schedules could be revised without injury to business. An inquiry 
under proper auspices would determine this question either favorably 
or unfavorably. 

I am informed, upon what I believe to be good authority, that this 
subject will be brought to the attention of the Fifty-ninth Congress, 
either in special or regular session. It is properly a subject of legis- 
lation, and I believe all the wisdom of the Republican party should 
be devoted to its consideration rather than to seek by any subterfuge 
or expedient to avoid the responsibility which such consideration 
would entail. 

Thanking you for having called this matter to my attention, I 
remain, very truly yours, 

Wituiam §S. GREENE. 


LOVERING AND DRAWBACK. 
January 26, 1905. 

Dear General:—I have your esteemed favor of the twenty-fourth 
instant, and hasten to say that my efforts in the direction of tariff 
revision have been confined almost exclusively to a revision of the 
administrative features of the tariff, such as will enable us to extend 
our foreign markets without injury to any of our domestic industries. 
Perhaps I cannot make a better answer to your letter than by sending 
you a copy of my reply to Col. Albert Clarke, of Boston, who asked 
each one of the Massachusetts delegation to give him for publication 
their reasons for their recent unanimous action regarding the revision 
of the tariff. 

I do not think this subject of drawback in the interest of our man- 
ufacturing for the foreign trade is understood. I should be glad to 
talk with you upon this matter before you make your address. I 
know the ground that I take is absolutely tenable from the standpoint 
of the very highest protectionist. 

It has practically come to this, that Massachusetts is called upon 
to surrender not only all of her heavy iron manufactures to Pennsy]l- 
vania, but she is now asked to protect the steel industries of Pennsyl- 
vania against the whole country, and the world. I have the honor to 


remain, yours very truly, 
W. C. Loverine. 


[The letter inclosed refers almost exclusively to “the enact- 
ment of legislation to amend and liberalize the Customs Draw- 
back laws, which provide for the refund of duties paid on ma. 
terials used on exported articles of domestic manufacture.” 
This is an interesting question, which I do not propose to dis- 
cuss now, as it is a side issue, not bearing directly, it seems to 
me, on the demand, or assumed demand, for a lowering of 
tariff duties. | 
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SENATOR LODGE’S POSITION. 

January 31, 1905. 
Dear General Draper:—I have your letter of the twenty-ninth. I 
said all that I have to say in regard to my reasons for thinking that 
this is the best time for the Republican party to take up the tariff for 
examination in order to see whether any amendments are needed in 
my speech at the Middlesex Club on Friday, the twentieth. It was 
fully reported in the Boston papers, and you no doubt saw it. If 
you did not I shall be happy to get you a copy and send it to you. 
I do not think I can add anything to that, but I should be glad to 

talk with you about it at any time. Sincerely yours, 
H. C. Lopes. 


From Mr. Lodge’s speech I quote a paragraph which I think 
thoroughly represents its tenor. I have not time to quote the 
entire speech, which is printed in full in the Boston Herald of 
Saturday, January 21. The quotation is as follows: 

“T regard taking up the Tariff and examining it at this time as a 
conservative measure, because the Republican party has so much 
power and such large majorities that it can do it to the best advan- 
tage. Not many changes are needed. The great mass of the sched- 
ules need no change. Nobody suggests that there should be any. 
There is a demand for an amendment to certain schedules. There is 
a further necessity for others, perhaps; no demand except among ex- 
perts for new classifications made necessary by changes in the weav- 
ing of cotton, for example, and to secure the Protection to that in- 
dustry which we desire, and ought to give it, new classifications 
where needed; no reduction of it, but an important classification 
which shall give a better protection to that industry.” 


In view of the representative position of the gentlemen mak- 
ing these replies I am impelled to exclaim with Daniel Webster, 
“T shall enter on no encomium upon Massachusetts. There she 
is. Behold her and judge for yourselves;” and as a protec- 
tionist, to add from the same speech, in view of the general 
tendency of the letters, ‘“The past at least is secure.” 


THE REPLIES ANALYZED. 


Analyzing the letters, eleven in number, it appears that two 
of the writers, Senator Lodge and Mr. Gillett, would be very 
conservative in action; that several of the others are non-com- 
mittal, and that the rest desire so-called free raw material. 
This used to be a Democratic doctrine, and a Republican de- 
mand for it indicates a change of view rather than a change of 
conditions. 

_ Continuing the analysis: Mr. Gardner has not signed the 
paper to which I have referred above, and he may not favor re- 
vision. He, however, mentions the duty on hides in such man- 
ner that I assume that he desires its abolition. 

Mr. Powers, because of lack of time, and the fact that he 
was soon to leave Congress, declined to state his views. 

Senator Crane does not desire to express an opinion in detail, 
though he is quoted as favoring revision. 
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Messrs. Roberts, Tirrell, McCall and possibly Gardner think 
that revision is necessary so that hides may be placed on the free 
list. 

Messrs. McCall, Tirrell and Lovering think that changes in 
the iron and steel schedule are demanded, though it is fair to 
say that Mr. Lovering’s special demand is for an amendment of 
the Customs Drawback laws. 

Mr. McCall also favors reduction on the cruder forms of 
wood and is the only one that mentions coal, which he would 
let in free from any country which should give free admission 
to coal of our production, and otherwise, as I understand him, 
not. 

Mr. Roberts also thinks that certain schedules, not named, 
should be readjusted. Mr. Tirrell thinks there are a few such 
schedules, while Mr. Greene thinks there are many. 

Senator Lodge says that the great masses of the schedules need 
no change and that the cotton schedule should be raised by a 
different classification. 

Mr. Gillett is conservative and limits his demand to whatever 
a Republican caucus may specify, though he favors a general 
examination of the schedules, to correct any glaring injustices, 
if found, and Mr. Lawrence desires an investigation to learn 
whether a lessened cost of production in any line has made 
former just rates an unnecessary tax on the consumer. 

Taking this all together, it does not seem to furnish very 
strong reason for plunging into the uncertainty and danger of 
a revision; and, further, it does not appear that the Massachu- 
setts representatives would agree upon the kind of revision de- 
sired if the matter were left entirely to them. 

From the few schedules requiring change, as stated by 
Messrs. Lodge and Gillett, to the many schedules which Mr. 
Greene desires to overhaul, is a long step, and there will be far 
greater and more bitter differences when the representatives 
of all the states consider the question than appear in our dele- 
gation. 


DUTY ON HIDES. 


Referring to the desired changes in detail for the purpose of 
ascertaining their importance and practicability, I come first 
to the demand for the abolition of the duty on hides. That this 
is a real demand from the great mass of our shoe manufac- 
turers, there is no doubt. There is also little doubt that it 
stands substantially on the same basis as other demands for free 
raw material—the demand of the wool manufacturers for free 
wool and from the machine manufacturers for free iron. 

The arguments that it has to meet are that protection is a 
national, not a local, policy; that the same reasoning that justi- 
fies duties on finished goods also justifies duties on the material 
used, and the practical argument that if protection is 
removed from the one, it will most probably be removed 
from the other, at the same time or a little later. We must 
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either accept or reject the policy of protection as a whole, and 
as a whole we have so far found it advantageous. If we call for 
free trade in the products of other states, we must look for it, 
and, in fairness, agree to it, in our own. 

More than this, the list of goods imported shows that in spite 
of the hide duty our shoe manufacturers under the present 
tariff possess the home market more fully than any other large 
industry, the importation of boots and shoes being trifling, so 
that they are not suffering beyond others, to say the least. 

The general opinion in Washington is that, even in a case of 
revision, the hide duty will remain. Messrs. McCall and Gillett 
have both expressed this opinion to me, and both would be 
glad to see the duty removed. They realize, however, that the 
agricultural states are not only stronger in Congressional votes 
than Massachusetts, but that they have fewer products that re- 
ceive direct protection than she has, and that they will stand by 
their own industries quite as firmly as we in Massachusetts stand 
by ours. 

At any rate I will make a little prophecy—that when the 
tariff is revised, whether by Republicans or Democrats, the hide 
duty will not be abolished while the shoe duty remains as now. 


IRON AND STEEL SCHEDULE. 


The iron and steel schedule is, perhaps, more likely to be 
changed than any other, if revision comes; and yet there is no 
sich call for a change among the direct consumers of iron and 
steel as there is among the shoe manufacturers for the abolition 
of the hide duty. For example, the company of which I am 
president is a large consumer of both these articles, and we are 
better satisfied with present conditions than we should be to 
have these duties reduced or abolished and the protection on 
machinery reduced or abolished also. Our largest element of 
cost is labor, which in our line is paid nearly or quite twice 
as much as in England. If the duties which protect us were 
abolished, the abolition of the duties on iron and steel would 
not compensate sufficiently, and therefore we should have to 
stop business unless sufficient reductions were made in other 
lines to bring down the general prices of labor, and that would 
not be a revision in accordance with the principles of protection. 

If our duties were not abolished, but reduced more than 
enough to compensate for lowered rates on iron and steel, all 


mechanical industries that compete with foreigners would 


suffer, and we have no faith that comparative reductions would 
be nicely calculated in the scramble and pressure of interests 
that are inevitable in a tariff revision. The mechanical inter- 
ests of Massachusetts are much safer now than they will be 
with the revision door open. 

More than this, as in the matter of hides, the producer of 
so-called raw material is entitled to protection if we are. 
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STEEL RAIL PRICES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


I will say a few words here on the steel rail duty, which I am 
sorry will not appear in my printed remarks in the daily papers, 
as I have collated the figures since yesterday, when I read a 
brief summary of my friend McCall’s speech at Lynn. 

Mr. McCall made special reference to this duty in his 
speech, and as reported he said substantially that American 
manufacturers were enabled by the tariff to charge higher prices 
at home by adding the duty to the foreign price, while selling 
rails cheaper abroad than the foreign price without any duty 
added. 

Even if rails have been sold cheaper abroad than at home 
in some cases, it is no more than free trade England does in cer- 
tain lines, and hence is not a valid argument against protec- 
tion; but I take issue with Mr. McCall on the statement that the 
duty on steel rails has raised prices unduly to the home con- 
sumer. 

I have obtained the average prices of steel rails in England 
and America for the past six years, the former from the 
British Iron Trade Association, and the latter from the 
American Iron and Steel Association both as printed by the 
American Iron and Steel Association Bulletin. They are as 
follows: 








1899 American price per ton......$28.12 British price. .....$26.80 
1900 V9 7 rh iene rte iene 32.29 re SU ee aaa 
1901 FY iY WIR TRO eae pie Ca! i ee in (a DO AER 
1902 hy i: Te ND UCaate ah Oe aS e Pia atuilens) ol) peal baache 
1903 i H Oa ideale abi AS Rt : Pai yaeel ee ai Se SAE 
1904 ve M RPh ase Vee aa eR . SD ual iia at) Oe eae 
6)171.74 6)174.24 

AVEFAQO eau abe a ane 28.62 29.04 


It thus appears that the English price has averaged forty cents 
per ton more than the American price for the past six years, 
so that we have actually paid less for our rails than if we had 
bought them in England and paid no duty. 

The tariff is $7.84 per ton, and if that had been added to the 
English price, steel rails would have sold at $8.26 a ton more 
than the prices which have been charged here. Reducing the 
tariff therefore would not have made steel rails cheaper here on 
the average, though in some of the years it has been useful in 
securing our home market to our manufacturers and working 
men, and all the time it is necessary to prevent foreign rails 
sold below their market price from coming in to disorganize our 
home industry. 

This duty, far from furnishing reason for a revision of the 
tariff, is an example of its beneficent operation. It has built up 
and continued a great industry, employing tens of thousands 
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of American working men at high wages—while it has not 
raised prices to the consumer, as compared with what they would 
have paid in foreign markets, if we had had no tariff and no 
steel rail industry. 


IT WOULD OPEN THE DOOR TO A GENERAL LOWERING OF RATES. 


I will not pause to examine the few or many schedules that 
our friends think may need readjustment without naming them. 
If there is little demand for change in definite places, but a 
general opinion that change is needed, it is pretty certain that 
a general lowering of rates—something like the Wilson bill— 
will result from revision. This would not be acting “in ac- 
cordance with the principles of protection,” as our congress- 
men desire; but they would have opened the door for it by their 
unfortunate action. 

An examination of rates, after revision is determined upon, 
to see what changes can most safely be made, would of course 
be more sensible than changes without proper examination; but 
I submit that if it is necessary to have an examination by ex- 
perts to determine whether revision is needed or not, the de 
mand is not yet sufficient to warrant the disturbance that al- 
ways attends it. 

Mr. Lawrence’s theory that because some American manu- 
facturers may have cheapened their processes by invention and 
organization, the tariff on their products should be lowered, does 
not appeal to me. In the first place it would take away the 
principal incentive for making improvements in industries de- 
pending upon protection, and, in the second place, improve- 
ments and methods of organization developed here, if found 
valuable, are copied abroad. The foreign producer would thus 
become the principal one to profit by American invention, as 
duties on his products would be lowered because of the 
cheapened processes, while the original differences in the costs 
of production would be restored by the foreigners using our 
improvements with their cheap labor. 

Senator Lodge introduces a new element in the proposition 
to increase duties on cotton manufactures by a new classifica- 
tion. If this can be done I wish him all success. The large 
imports of cotton goods show that more duty is needed in some 
parts of the schedule; but does the Senator really believe that 
such a change is possible? When Massachusetts leads the at- 


tack on industries of other sections, is it likely that they will - 


raise duties on products that compete with ours, even by a 
change of classification? I shall be glad if they do, but am 
not willing to open the door on this chance, which seems to 
me very small. 


IS LIMITATION PRACTICABLE? 


A revision argument that does not appear in these letters 
is frequently heard in private conversation in the vicinity of 
Boston. Our Congressmen do not use it because they know 
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the difficulties attending legislation better than some of their 
critics at home. 

The argument, or, rather, suggestion, is this: Why cannot 
the Republicans in Congress, by caucus or otherwise, decide 
upon certain changes on which there would be substantial agree- 
ment, and carry them through by a party vote? 

The difficulty is, first, that the majority of the Republican 
senators and representatives are opposed to revision; second, 
that there is no consensus of opinion as to what changes ought 
to be made if a revision is undertaken, and, third, that party 
allegiance is not sure to be strong enough to hold men against 
the clearly defined interests of the sections which they repre- 
sent. 

For instance: If a Republican caucus decided to reduce duties 
on cotton goods, or woolen goods, or machinery, or paper, or 
any of the other great Massachusetts products, does any one 
suppose that Senators Lodge and Crane and our Representatives 
could be held to support such legislation? So it would be with 
the duty on hides in the agricultural states, and with iron and 
stecl in Pennsylvania. Compromises might be made by which 
all would suffer, but they would entail a more or less general 
reduction, not in accordance with the principle of protection. 

Consider the existing circumstances. Our Massachusetts 
Representatives have taken position against the opinion of 
three-quarters of the Republicans of the last House, as shown 
by the canvass made. A caucus would have decided against 
revision, and if our delegation had labored for changes in spite 
of it, they would have acted with the Democrats. 

The same conditions will very likely exist in the next House, 
in which case there will be no revision without a party split; 
and if the new House takes a different view, combinations, re- 
gardless of party, will keep up or cut down duties all along 
the line, and no one can foretell the result. So it has been in 
the past; so it will be again if the “stand-patters” lose control. 


BETTER SLOW THAN SORRY. 


Although these suggestions as a whole give far from sufhi- 
cient reason for attempting a change, some timid men may 
say, Is it not better to accept revision, since the President wants 
it, and there is more or less newpaper clamor for it, and do the 
best we can to prevent damage to our industries in the read- 
justment? It is very likely that the position of the Presi- 
dent is the real reason which actuates some of our representa- 
tives in their demand. The answer is that it is better to be 
slow than to be sorry; that any probable revision will do harm, 
and that Massachusetts, whose people depend almost entirely 
on protected industries, will be especially vulnerable in such 
a contest. 

Since our State leads the revision column, it can fairly be 
supposed that we are ready to waive some of the protection we 
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now receive. I don’t think this is the case, with possibly a 
single exception, that I will refer to later, and I expect when 
revision commences (if it does commence), that delegations 
representing our industries will haunt the corridors of the Cap- 
itol, as they did in 1893-4, when the Wilson bill was being pre- 
pared. Our Senators and Representatives will doubtless do 
their best for you, as they did when I was one of them, but 
it seems to me, with all due respect, that they will have them- 
selves to thank for this extra labor, and that Massachusetts 
will have them to thank for the results of the revision, good or 
bad. I hope that their attitude may be different before the 
next session. 

I cannot conceive of a revision that will not lower duties 
on some of our local products. If only harmless changes are 
made, the Democrats and Free Traders will be justified in call- 
ing them fraudulent, and the agitation for a cutting down that 
means something will be stronger than heretofore. We must 
bear in mind that a revision that hurts nobody will not help 
anybody much. 


WHAT WILL BE THE RESULT? 


If a reduction is made in the duties that really protect us, 
what will be the result? What can it be but the same result 
that followed the Wilson bill? All our great industries are 
in competition, directly or indirectly, with foreign producers 
under the present tariff. The Dingley tariff does not so protect 
as to prevent importation. I take the liberty of reading some 
brief figures from the Bureau of Statistics, which were incor- 
porated in a recent article of mine in the “Outlook,” to illus- 
trate this point. The figures cover importations for the year 
ending June 30, 1904: 
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STGLOME ae DUGVOT TULTOS 4h. Galvin We sare Mow atelier sab siete Go OBOE 
ACAI Diener octane weaken COU ug cu es Ua iy Lie 1,993,303 
WMhemicalemdrupseancd ed Ves) tas). . avscidied aeeice as sek Wa keds 24,407,444 
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PETS L PET Ret Seber ENS eee AeA Sop Baca eee bel prabae, hes 8,610,653 — 
Ate h ChE ae Mel LS enor One) BAC Vey RAAB, Cal Ue oar Men Eas ge Oa 14,720,100 
(ainaie aniclGerla cawares Waly tip eis eis sib eas Suto alae ee eit Beene 6,367,585 
Manufactures of India rubberete: 4 Wh) oo oe ee 1,157,042 
TROT AHA ABEL MANN TACtHTeswOL sia wurde: da bin lence ae oes hel’ 26,400,022 
Jewelry (not including precious stones) ..............00- 2,048,697 
ABE STW A ATS SA PTE, OL LS ALO NONI SSRIS i SR TNL ULSAN MS SR 4,909,231 
DAMM PRCTTOa CL LOAGHOE in Grae cclaclcce tiene ce ela rene ci wie ees 6,190,984 
Marble and stone, and manufactures of ............0.00- 1,672,374 
Ma Giessen ith tay an). A Beals 2G Sata es vie kik Wid SE OU aaah 3,609,795 


Metals raitd MIANUTAChUTGR OL. oy alk aid oe stiin cla Maecaecoaieahes 6,334,226 
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Musical winstruments ise s hee eR eae eer <te a clnetete 1,366,378 
Paints; pigments and: colors scien ower reaie miele tite al chaleiate > 1,674,019 
Paper: and manufactures OL iar auccmoumne wea ret sata tees 5,319,086 
Maniractires (OL) Silk 22's ciiuitisn sara myn Cue mCU UN nana nianaMe 31,973,680 
NO F228 gM Ne le). IL oA UM He oy) 71,919,753 
d Aes) oy. Yo! co RUPEES SO NOUR OBR RAIL 100710508 NUUle CRG) Sa Se AA ANS 16,939,487 
Manufactures Of tobacco... a mere iis ies alets. Vo ole inl tear alietene 3,183,859 
Manutactures' of (Wood acne tate eee alee sind ale Ua iuattons 6,493,460 
WOO bee eNO TL SNE) va ORE ale A Hay 24,813,591 
Manufactures! of vO) Cian Wane mm Nene aa Ned SIM 17,733,788 


WHAT MUST HAPPEN. 


Now, if the duties on any of these competing articles are 
reduced, one of two things must happen. Either prices here 
will remain the same, and the foreigner save the duty, or prices 
here will be lowered, and importation increased, unless the 
prices of domestic products are lowered also. 

In the first case the revision will help no one but the im- 
porter, as happened when coal was temporarily placed on the 
free list, while the governmental revenue will suffer, making 
new taxes necessary in other directions. In the second case 
an increase of foreign importation will mean a decrease of 
domestic production, forcing the stoppage of shops and mills; 
and if domestic prices have to be lowered to prevent this, the 
mechanic and laborer will have to take their share of the re- 
duction. 

Such was the case in 1893, 1894; such would it necessarily 
be again. 

All this is a b ¢ to any one who has studied the reasons for 
protection. I repeat it because some of our people, including 
men in high position, seem to have short memories. 

Referring now to the exception above named, the boot and 
shoe industry, I am delighted that that is so firmly established 
as not to require protection, if such be the case. I believe, 
however, that it would be a grave mistake to place even that 
industry on a free trade basis, when the comparative cost of 
labor here and in foreign countries is taken into account, and 
J should not be surprised, if such a change is made, to see 
large foreign imports in this line, such as we have to meet in 
others. 

EFFECT ON WAGES. 

It seems to me that by advocating revision our Representa- 
tives are breaking down, or in danger of breaking down, the 
main line of defense for our protective system, and for our 
present wage scale, which is higher than elsewhere, and main- 
tained higher by our tariff wall. With wages on the English 
or the Continental level our manufacturers could generally 
compete with the world on a free trade basis, and each approach 
to free trade can be, and naturally will be, compensated for by 
a corresponding lowering of wages here. 

I believe this is true, and if it is true, and comes to be recog- 
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nized as true by our mechanics and laborers, any party that 
stands for tariff reduction will be defeated, and any man from 
this section who advocates it will not remain long in the halls 
of Congress. Our masters may not always see clearly, and 
they may be more or less influenced by prejudice against their 
employers; but let them once generally grasp the proposition 
that employment, wages and the tariff are bound up together, 
and our politicians will be as weak before them as they were 
before a certain reciprocity petition last fall, and with more 
reason. 


POLITICAL EXPEDIENCY CONSIDERED. 


As before said, by advocating or consenting to revision we 
are abandoning our best defensive ground as protectionists. 
If we were united in opposing it, it could not come during the 
present administration, and certainly not till the Democratic 
party controls all branches of our government. If that time 
comes, they will take the responsibility, and the result will be 
a return of the party of protection to power later, while if we 
revise we take the responsibility of disaster, and there will be 
no other party for protectionists to turn to. 

If both parties compete for the free trade vote our opponents 
can beat us; and they properly should, as they would act on 
logical lines, while we should have deserted the principles that 
have heretofore insured our success. 

Should the door be opened, protectionists cannot stand to- 
gether as a whole, as we might have done in opposing revision. 
Each section and each industry must protect itself as it best 
can; the weakest must go to the wall; and I fear that we shall 
have a result that will embrace more inequalities and give far 
more reason for another revision than the present tariff, which 
is probably the most scientific and the best fitted to the coun- 
try’s needs of any that we have had on our statute book. At 
any rate we have been prosperous under it and our business 
is adjusted to it. 

I shall not enlarge upon the depression that all agree is likely 
to come while new tariff rates are under discussion and while 
business is being adjusted to a new basis. It cannot be avoided 
if discussion is long continued or if the changes made are mate- 
rial. JI sincerely hope we shall be spared this calamity. 


SHOULD STAND TOGETHER. 


If protectionists here will unite with those of other sections 
instead of opposing them, revision can be prevented. It will 
not come now, whatever our delegation may recommend, if 
Speaker Cannon and the strong men with him control the next 
House and if the Senate is as firm on this as it is on some other 
questions. An extra session may be called, but the action of 
Congress depends upon itself, and I believe that the majority 
there are better protectionists than many of us are in Massa- 
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chusetts. J hope, however, that our party in this State will 
speak at its next convention with no uncertain sound. 

If we in Massachusetts still believe in protection, or even 
in an undivided national party, we should recommend our Rep- 
resentatives to act with the Republican majority in Congress 
on the general question of revision or no revision. If we are 
more anxious to have duties removed on what we buy than 
to have them retained on what we produce, let the next plat- 
form favor revision squarely, with no humbugging talk about 
protection. Intelligent men cannot be placated by chaff. 

If we do not commit ourselves definitely, but talk on both 
sides, as we did last fall, we shall deserve to be beaten at the 
next election, and probably will be. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


Party alignment cannot be long maintained when party prin- 
ciples are not clearly defined. Mere preference for one set of 
men over another will not serve the purpose. For instance, 
there seems to be no difference in position between Governor 
Douglas and some of our Republican revisionists, and it may 
be that they will labor for his re-election, as they are reported 
to have done for his election last fall. Real protectionists 
will logically oppose him, but they cannot be expected to be 
greatly interested in the result if their own party platform sus- 
tains his views or tries to face both ways. It will be much bet- 
ter to place ourselves in line with our national party and have 
a square issue, whether we win or not. 

This is not a mere academic discussion. It is already caus- 
ing dissension, if not division, in the Republican party. It 
may result in less employment and a lower standard of living 
for the mass of our people, and in adversity or lessened pros- 
perity for our great industries. Those who advocate revision 
are taking a grave responsibility—more serious, I fear, than 
some of them realize. 

Some of our Representatives in the next House are not as 
yet committed. The others can properly change their view 
if convinced. Let them consider their course well before tak- 
ing final action. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Before closing I will summarize my remarks very briefly: 

The National Republican party stands for protection as a 
principle. 

The Democratic party believes in free, or, at least, in freer, 
trade. 

Massachusetts Republicans must align themselves with one 
party or the other. 

If with the Democrats, there is no need of two party organi- 
zations here. 

If with the Republicans, we must accept and favor national 
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protection—not merely protection for our local industries and 


free trade for others. 


I assume that we shall remain Republicans. 

In that case how shall Republicans best advance their cause? 

Will they do better to unite in opposing revision, or to bring 
about revision, and quarrel over schedules? 

I have no doubt that the former will be the wiser course, 
and that the latter course would lead to party disorganization 


and national calamity. 


TEN-HOUR LAW UNCONSTITU- 
TIONAL. 


The general right to make a contract 
in relation to his business is part of 
the liberty of the individual, protected 
by the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Under that pro- 
vision no State can deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law. The right to purchase 
or sell labor is part of the liberty pro- 
tected by this amendment, unless there 
are circumstances which exclude the 
right. 

This declaration was made by Justice 
Peckham April 17 in delivering the 
opinion by which the Supreme Court 
of the United States held the New 
York State law making ten hours a 
a day’s work and sixty hours a week’s 
work in bakeries in that State uncon- 
stitutional. Justices Harlan, White, 
Day and Holmes dissented, Justice Har- 
lan declaring that no more important 
decision had been rendered in the last 
century. 

According to the decision no State 
can prescribe the hours of labor in any 
occupation within its boundaries, un- 
less such occupation can be shown to be 
unhealthful. While the court was not 
called on to consider the question of 
federal legislation, it must, it is 
thought, follow that Congress is 
equally impotent under the constitu- 
tion. The decison appears to affirm in 
advance the unconstitutionality of the 
eight-hour law which labor’ unions 
have long besought Congress to enact, 
and to invalidate all State laws which 


fix the hours of labor in healthful occu- 
pations. 

From the opinions delivered by mem- 
bers of the court, it appeared that a law 
fixing the hours of labor in an occupa- 
tion proved to be unhealthful would be 
held to be within the powers of a State, 
because it followed the right of a State 
to safeguard the health of its citizens, 
but it was made evident that in the 
judgement of the court no arbitrary 
limit would be placed on the working 
day in healthful occupations, because 
such limitation must violate the free- 
dom of contract between individuals. 


ALIEN LABOR. 
[San Francisco Chronicle.] 


There is no disguising the fact that 
there are many people in this country 
who regard with equanimity the pros- 
pect of the land being over-run with 
cheap alien labor. They think that il- 
limitable supplies of men who will work 
for a song are essential to national de- 


velopment. It is an ancient and 
familiar theory, but its unsoundness 
was disproved long ago. The best de- 


veloped and most thoroughly prosper- 
ous countries are those in which wages 
are high and in which the worker is 
constantly endeavoring to raise the 
standard of life. The least progressive 
countries, those in which the people live 
on the plane of general wretchedness, 
are precisely those in which cheap labor 
abounds to such an extent that the 
thought of elevating the standard of 
life never occurs to the workers. 
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RETALIATION FROM NEWFOUNDLAND. 


THE WISE COURSE FOR US TO MAINTAIN—THE DIFFICULTIES AND DANGERS OF RECI- 
PROCITY TREATIES— TARIFF SHOULD SUIT OUR NATIONAL NEEDS, 


[ Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. ] 


EWFOUNDLAND has issued 

orders that American seamen 
shall buy no more bait from her peo- 
ple. 
nounced to be in retaliation for our 
Senate’s failing to ratify the treaty 
of reciprocity which our State De- 
partment had negotiated with the 
government of that colony. “What 
are you going to do about it?” was 
the question addressed to Washing- 
ton by some newsmongers in search 
of copy. “We will do nothing, as 
Newfoundland is quite within its 
rights in making this refusal,” was 
the very proper answer. If the gov- 
ernment of the island sees fit to give 
Nova Scotia a monopoly of supply- 
ing bait to our fishermen it is no- 
body’s business but its own. The 
purchase of bait for fishing never 
has been an international right in any 
part of the world. It is not even an 
international courtesy, as is the 
granting of “wood, water and shel- 
ter from storms,” which the Cana- 
dians refused to our fishermen some 
years ago, and then thought better 
of it. 


This strong measure is an- 


ITS PEOPLE SHOW SOME OF THE STURDY 
TEMPER OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS. 

Newfoundland is one of the most 
insignificant of the British colonies, 
one of the poorest in both men and 


resources, and also one of the pluck- 
iest. When the Calverts tried to 
establish in this new world a refuge 
for the persecuted Catholics of Great 
Britain they first obtained a grant of 
Newfoundland, but were driven out 
by the severity of the climate and the 
barrenness of the soil; and they 
found a substitute in Maryland. The 
island never has drawn to it a con- 
siderable population, in spite of its 
close neighborhood to the most val- 
uable fisheries in the world. But its 
people always have shown something 
of the sturdy temper of the Ameri- 
can colonists in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For this reason they could 
neither be cajoled, as was Nova 
Scotia, nor bought, as was Prince 
Edward Island, into the Canadian 
Dominion. Under the express dis- 
pleasure of the Mother Country, 
which wants to consolidate all her 
North American possessions into a 
solid body of opposition to America, 
Newfoundland stands alone outside 
a union which has no solid advantage 
to offer her. That she has lost little 
by this attitude is shown by the de- 
pressed condition of the Nova Sco- 
tians, who have failed to attain to 
any of the solid gains which were to 
flow to them from union with pro- 
vinces separated from them by a 
vast and inhospitable wilderness. 
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THE TEMPER OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The temper of Newfoundland was 
shown also in dealing with the French 
fisheries on the eastern extremity of 
the island. England cared nothing 
for any encroachments the French 
had made, as they did not in the least 
stand in the way of her gathering 
money and grasping more territory. 
I know nothing of the rights of the 
quarrel, but the Newfoundlanders 
were satisfied that the French were 
taking more than they ever had been 
promised, and they made things so 
hot that the British government had 
to step in and buy the Frenchmen off 
for the sake of peace. 

And now, of all the countries 
which are disgruntled by the refusal 
of the Senate to subordinate our 
commercial arrangements to the en- 
largement of the volume of our in- 
ternational trade, Newfoundland 
alone has the grit to say that she will 
limit her intercourse with us to the 
minimum demanded by international 
law, and that the sale of bait to our 
fishermen is at an end. And, as 
Washington remarks, she is within 
her rights. 

The loss is not a great matter, but 
it is important as an index to larger. 
It shows that this wholesale negotia- 
tion of treaties of reciprocity, none 
of which are likely to obtain ratifica- 
tion, is a very impolitic performance. 
It is true that every country under 
the sky has full notice from the na- 
tional Constitution that treaties with 
America are of no validity unless 
they obtain the assent of two thirds 
of the national Senate. But it is 


taken for granted that our executive 
departments are sufficiently in har- 
mony with the legislature to avoid 
entering even preliminary obligations 
unless there is a reasonable likelihood 
of the business being prosecuted to 
a successful issue. Yet the State 
Department under both President 
McKinley and President Roosevelt 
has not only slipped into this mis- 
take, but has persisted in it after the 
clearest warnings that they were 
merely sowing disappointments for 
foreign countries. Mr. McKinley 
unloaded a great number of such 
treaties upon the Senate in the last 
year of his administration. His fa- 
mous speech at Buffalo was an ap- 
peal to the public opinion of the 
country to have the Senate brought 
to see the wisdom of ratifying them, 
and the free traders have so used it 
at. every turn since his death. Mr. 
Roosevelt has followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, and has al- 
lowed the State Department to add 
to the number of these diplomatic 
abortions. At this moment another 
treaty of this kind with Germany is 
under consideration by that depart- 
ment, although any observer of un- 
prejudiced mind sees that it is sure 
to go the way all the rest went—ainto 
the limbo of forgotten things. 


THE WISE COURSE FOR THE STATE DE- 
PARTMENT TO MAINTAIN. 


Now this is eminently unwise, as 
it leaves behind a not unnatural ir- 
ritation, which it is bad diplomacy to 
All these countries feel just 
although 


create. 
as Newfoundland does, 
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they do not think it wise to give the 
feeling such frank expression. The 
time may come when they will have 
the chance to retaliate upon us in 
some fashion, and they will not miss 
the opportunity. Manifestly the 
only wise course for the State De- 
partment is to wait until it obtains 
the ratification of one such treaty 
before it negotiates another, and not 
to go into the business in the whole- 
sale fashion to which it has become 
accustomed. 

Mr. McKinley made the mistake 
of supposing that the Senate can be 
pushed into taking action of which 
it disapproves by the weight of pub- 
lic opinion; and Mr. Roosevelt has 
not yet unlearned this. The senate 
is constituted as it is in order that it 
may not be capable of being pushed 
in any such fashion. It is removed 
from immediate contact with the 
people’s will by being chosen by the 
State Legislatures, and for a long 
term. It would abandon its consti- 
tutional position and duties if it were 
to yield to popular pressure of any 
kind. It is the ballast of our ship of 
State, and it cannot afford to be 
transformed into sail. Its duty is to 
hold itself free from the prevalent 
currents of feeling and opinion, until 
these have hardened into convictions 
and really demand expression in per- 
manent law. We might with as 
much propriety bring the weight of 
popular feeling to bear upon the 
judges of our Supreme Court, and 
exercise this subtle and effective 
form of coercion to secure a legal 
decision. What does not commend 
itself to the judgment of the Senate 


without any such influence should 
not be embodied in treaties of any 
kind, if their adverse judgment can 
be foreseen as even probable. 


WE SHOULD WALK WARILY IN SUCH 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


It is well to remember that no 
European country possesses that mu- 
tual independence of the Executive 
and the legislative departments of 
government, which is established by 
our Constitution. The countries 
which are governed despotically have 
not even an approach to such a sep- 
aration of the two. The constitu- 
tional countries are so governed as to 
require the executive to have a work- 
ing majority in the legislature, which 
will ratify anything it may negotiate. 
Naturally each of them thinks in 
the terms of its own system, and they 
thus fall easily into the mistake of 
suspecting some sort of sharp prac- 
tice in our handling of the affair, or 
some want of earnestness in pushing 
the treaty to ratification. For this 
reason we should walk warily in such 
negotiations, and it would be well 
to have even the president to ask the 
Senate to give its consent in general 
terms before any decisive steps are 
taken. 


THE SENATE MUST NOT BE COERCED. 


Those who very much want such 
treaties as these and the treaties of 
arbitration, which have shared the 
same fate, are disposed to attack the 
Senate for its constitutional exercise 
of judgment, and to talk of it as 
usurping the functions of the Execu- 
tive. In many quarters there have 
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been direct attacks upon the Senate 
on this account. Some, if not all, 
of the support given to the proposal 
that senators should be chosen by 
popular vote is due to the same feel- 
ing. But the Constitution is not 
going to be amended to meet this 
desire to coerce the senate, especially 
as the consent of the senate itself 
must be obtained at the outset. The 
arrangement planned by the authors 
of the Constitution, to safeguard the 
country against snap-judgments and 
to ensure action independent of any 
rush of popular feeling, is going to 
last for some time yet. 


THE TREATIES NEGOTIATED BY MR. 


BLAINE. 


In rejecting these treaties of reci- 
procity, as in so amending the trea- 
ties of arbitration as to secure its 
own constitutional control of our 
diplomacy, the Senate was entirely 
right. JI do not say that under no 
circumstances should such a treaty 
be negotiated or ratified; but the 
cases are so rare as not to require 
much consideration. For us they 
exist only in connection with the re- 
publics of our own continent, which 
have no system of manufactures, and 
which are dependent upon us for 
their market for raw materials. Even 
there they would not arise if we had 
not neglected those countries and al- 
lowed them to become commercially 
dependent upon a European coun- 
try. The treaties negotiated by Mr. 
Blaine, and destroyed with the hearty 
approval of all who are now demand- 


ing the ratification of this new set 
with Europe, are the only treaties of 
that class from which we could de- 
rive any solid advantage. 


LET US MAKE OUR TARIFF TO SUIT OUR 


NATIONAL NEEDS. 


As for other kinds of reciprocity, 
no one who has thought out either 
the principle of protection, or that 
of free trade, wants to have anything 
to do with them. “It is not treaties 
we want, but trade,” said one of the 
greatest of English free traders. “It 
is not reciprocity we want, but the 
development of our national indus- 
tries until we can supply ourselves 
with every article of staple use,” the 
protectionist might add. Widely as 
we differ on points of principle, we 
are at one in repudiating this unprin- 
cipled and entangling method of ad- 
justing international commerce. Let 
us make our tariff to suit our na- 
tional needs, and tell our foreign 
friends to adjust themselves to it, 
and we will do the same with theirs. 
Let us do exactly the same by every 
country under heaven, and avoid the 
favoritism which inevitably attaches 
to reciprocity. 


Scandals have begun in connec- 
tion with the Panama canal. They 
are inevitable. But with a President 
of such alertness and rugged honesty 
as Theodore Roosevelt, there will be 
something hotter for the robbers 
than the climate. 
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THE POSITION OF THE ENGLISH FARM LABORER. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, April 14, 1905. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S | fiscal 

scheme has for one of its main 
objects the employment of a greater 
number of people on the land and 
the raising of wages paid to men en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuit in 
Britain. It is notorious that our 
farm hands are steadily becoming 
fewer and fewer; our agriculture is 
as steadily declining; and the physi- 
que of the people generally—mainly 
those working in towns—is becoming 
so bad that it is increasingly difficult 
to obtain suitable recruits for the 
army, although the standard of phy- 
sique has been lowered to a ridicu- 
lous extent. Now this is simply one 
phase of a very complex problem. I 
do not think your readers fully rec- 
ognize what is the condition of the 
British farm laborer. Let me set 
forth briefly the economic position. 
The weekly cash wages paid to these 
people ranges from 11 shillings 
($2.75) to 20 shillings ($5). The 
wages are lowest in the arable dis- 
tricts, and where the cash weekly 
payments are lowest there the extra 
allowances—such as extra earnings 
at harvest, free cottages, potatoes, 
and fuel—are highest, and vice versa. 
The amounts by which the total earn- 
ings exceed wages range from 85 
cents down to 30 cents. There are 
only two counties in England where 


farm hands receive $5 a week, there 
are six counties where they are paid 
nearly that sum (viz. $4.80); seven 
counties in which such men earn be- 
tween $4.25 and $4.50; nine coun- 
ties pay between $4 and $4.25; 
eight counties between $3.75 and 
$4; and four counties between $3.50 
and $3.75. It is a curious fact that 
agricultural wages are affected by 
mining and also by the large manu- 
facturing centres. The highest farm 
wages are paid in the north of Eng- 
land, which is the coal mining dis- 
trict, where they are $5 a week. The 
highest predominant rates of cash 
wages in these Northern counties are 
undoubtedly due in a large measure 
to the attractions of town life, and 
to the influence exercised by the 
large number of manufacturing, 
mining and other industries carried 
on not only in the numerous large 
towns situated in such counties, but 
also in the very centre of the agri- 
cultural The 
tries in which the wages paid are 
invariably higher than 
those usually obtained in the agri- 
cultural The average 
earnings per week (including the 


industry. average 


almost 
industries. 
value of all allowances in kind) of 
ordinary agricultural laborers in 


England, and of the classes most 
nearly corresponding to those in 
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other parts of the United Kingdom, 
are: 


AO Teg its Me a yl atic $4.50 
Winleat. iii eae oa 4.45 
SCORRATICN es DAN aoe, 4.80 
Lrelandiiis 355 ueeeuen 2.60 


The average increase from 1850 to 
1900 in the rate of weekly cash 
wages paid on a selected number of 
farms amounted to 48 per cent. In 
1899 the average wages paid on these 
farms was higher than at any period 
between 1850 and 1899. In the corn 
growing districts of England, where 
the farmers are mainly dependent on 
the price of grain, the rates of wages 
have varied considerably more than 
in the parts where cattle and sheep 
are more generally bred and _ fat- 
tened, and dairying and mixed farm- 
ing carried on. 

The life of the farm hands living 
not in close proximity to a town is 
indeed a dreary one. He lives with 
his family (if married) in a cottage 
that lacks most of the ordinary es- 
sentials of a dwelling, viz. perfect 
dryness and ventilation and reason- 
able sanitary accommodation. Often 
drinking water has to be fetched 
from a distance—half a mile or so, 
and many rows of cottages, say five 
or six of them in one block, have but 
one or two water-closets for the whole 
of the residents. Roofs leak, and 
the water often abounds with snails, 
frogs, ete. Many landlords refuse to 
repair their cottages, as the interest 
which such pay on the capital invest- 
ed is often only 1 to 2 per cent. In- 
deed, many employers now have to 
build cottages to house their work 
people, otherwise they would never 


get labor at all. It is quite impos- 
sible to build, in England, farm 
cottages to pay more than 2 per cent 
on the capital. The local building 
laws make building so expensive, by 
insisting on expensive materials only 
being used, that capitalists simply re- 
fuse to invest any money in build- 
ing, and employers only do it when 
they are compelled. There is an 
enormous demand for decent cot- 
tages all over Britain. The English 
peasantry are too often housed more 
like pigs than anything else. When 
American agricultural operatives 
feel like grumbling at the conditions 
of life in the United States let them 
reflect on the hardships of life in 
Britain. How would your farm 
hands like to keep a family of say a 
wife and three children on $3 a week, 
or even on $5? Is it any wonder 
that three out of every five such men 
end their days in the workhouse, and 
that they look forward to such an 
end as a natural climax to years of 
toil? 
F. C. CHAppeEtt. 


There is altogether too strong a dis- 
position to assume that every rich man 
is a criminal. The first Astor said that 
it was more difficult to get together his 
first ten thousand dollars than to ac- 
cumulate his first million. After he had 
reached his first million all he did was 
to keep quiet and invest his income. He 
laid the foundation by driving hard bar- 
gains with Indians and trappers. A 
great fortune does not necessarily con- 
note wickedness; it may imply simply 
thrift and good luck, and a moderate 
fortune may be accumulated by fraud. 
But some persons seem to lose their 
moral perspective the moment a million 
is mentioned.—Hartford Times. 
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THE TARIFF AND DRAW- 
BACK. 





VIEWS OF SENATOR HANSBROUGH OF 
NORTH DAKOTA. 





[Washington Correspondent of the 
New York Tribune. | 


ARIFF readjustment is dead,” 
according to a statement made 
by Senator Hansbrough to a repre- 
sentative of The Tribune Bureau. 
Senator Hansbrough, despite the fact 
that he is an ardent protectionist, be- 
lieves that the time has arrived when 
certain tariff schedules should be re- 
vised, but he is convinced that the 
drawback policy of Secretary Shaw 
will so far revolutionize the adminis- 
tration of the existing tariff law as 
to prevent the success of the Presi- 
dent’s policy of securing some modi- 
fication of the Dingley law by the 
next Congress. 

“Apparently the ‘stand-patters’ are 
going to win in their contention that 
there is no necessity for a readjust- 
ment of the existing tariff law. It 
is seml-officially announced that the 
extra session will not begin until Oc- 
tober 16,” continued Senator Hans- 
brough. “From that date until the 
beginning of the regular session the 
two houses will be occupied in their 
own reorganization, and any railroad 
rate legislation which may be pro- 
posed must be considered in the win- 
ter and spring months of 1906. The 
House managers will easily discover 
that there is no time for considera- 
tion of tariff or other revenue legis- 
lation. Indeed, it looks as if they 
had already made that discovery. 


“Secretary Shaw’s drawback order, 
extending the drawback privilege to 
wheat millers, establishes the princi- 
ple of free raw materials, and must 
eventually rob those who believe that 
the tariff schedules should be ad- 
justed to existing conditions of the 
valuable support of those New Eng- 
land manufacturers whose desire for 
tariff changes has been largely 
prompted by their hope of obtaining 
cheaper raw materials. 

“Secretary Shaw’s wheat order 
was based on an erroneous assump- 
tion, the error of which should have 
been known to the secretary, who is 
a Western man. Ostensibly the 
secretary assumed that domestic mil- 
lers are obliged to go to Canada for 
hard wheat to be used in export 
flour, and that, of course, was the 
specious pretext on which the millers 
claimed the drawback privilege. The 
fact is that the millers can get all 
the hard wheat they want, if they 
will pay the price, and they prefer 
the Canadian wheat only because it 
is from 15 to 20 cents a_ bushel 
cheaper. The disparity in price is 
greater now than for several seasons 
past, owing to the short crop in the 
United States last year. The total 
production of wheat last year 
amounted to 552,000,000 bushels, 
which is 85,000,000 bushels less than 
in 1908, and 196,000,000 bushels 
less than in 1901. Because of this 
shortage there was little surplus 
wheat for sale abroad, and American 
grain growers, thus relieved from 
competition with the grain growers 
of the world, were receiving the full 
benefit. of the protective tariff of 25 
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cents a bushel until Secretary Shaw, 
by his peculiar methods of tariff re- 
vision, granted permission to the 
millers to bring in foreign wheat to 
be ground into flour for export. 
Since then American wheat has 
fallen in price from four to six cents 
a bushel, all for the gain of the man- 
ufacturer. 

“Of course, the intent of those 
who framed and passed the draw- 
back provision of the tariff law was 
to provide for the use of imported 
material in articles made for expor- 
tation only when such materials 
could be identified in the manufac- 
tured article. This is obvious from 
the law itself, which reads that the 
imported materials ‘shall so appear 
in the completed articles that the 
quantity or measure thereof may be 
ascertained.’ Attorney General Ol- 
ney construed this law in a case 
where application was made for the 
drawback on lead ores from Mexico 
in accordance with the obvious in- 
tent of its wording. Since Mr. 
Olney’s time, on application of nu- 
merous manufacturers, the law has 
had a different interpretation, and 
nearly all imported raw materials are 
admitted free of duty, the mere affi- 
davits of the manufacturers that 
imported materials have been used 
in articles of export being accepted 
by the Treasury Department as 
evidence sufficient to justify the 
granting of the drawback. This is 
a gross perversion of the law, espe- 
cially in the case of wheat. The mil- 
lers assert that they must have Cana- 
dian hard wheat to blend with 
domestic soft wheat for the manu- 


facture of flour for export, but this: 
is a thinly disguised subterfuge. The: 
hard wheats are always higher in 
price than soft wheat, and the high 
priced wheat is never used in export 
flour, which must be sold in the 
world’s markets in competition with 
the cheap flour of the world. Yet, 
under the Treasury Department’s re- 
markable policy, it is all sufficient if 
the miller swears he has used a high 
priced wheat with which to make a 
low priced flour. The department 
will go through the form of super- 
vising the operation, but it will never 
be able to follow a given quantity 
of wheat through miles of elevator 
shafts and spouts or to locate it, 
even by chemical analysis, in the 
completed article. 

“And so, with congressional tariff 
readjustment now practically out of 
the question; with every demand of 
the manufacturers acceded to; with 
a firmly established Treasury De- 
partment policy which discriminates 
against five million grain growers 
and thousands of miners and other 
producers of raw materials; with a 
treasury deficit back of us and one 
in front of us; with the House of 
Representatives in the grasp of an 
oligarchy of ‘stand-patters,’—we find 
ourselves joyously and blithely glid- 
ing down the toboggan slide of pros- 
perity, with our vision complacently 
fixed upon the mythical man in the 
moon. The situation is beautiful to 
contemplate and shows what a great 
country like ours can endure—for . 
a time. My faith in the policy of 


protection is unshaken. It is the 
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modern application of the policy 
that disturbs me.” 

“Is there in your estimation any 
demand for or likelihood of reciproc- 
ity with Canada?’ 

“There will be no reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, and, so far as 
Canada is concerned, none is neces- 
sary. Canada is now receiving 
greater benefits under Secretary 
Shaw’s tariff policy than would be 
possible under any reciprocity 
treaty. Last year we exported six- 
teen million barrels of flour. If the 
secretary's order had been in force 
last year nothing would have pre- 
vented the millers of the country 
from claiming that all this flour con- 
tained imported wheat. About four 
bushels of wheat are required to 
make a barrel of flour. Suppose they 
could have claimed that there were 
used two bushels of imported wheat 
to the barrel. This would have 
meant a rebate of duty amounting 
to $8,000,000. Could there be de- 
vised any scheme of reciprocity of 
ereater advantage to Canada? Under 
the drawback law, as now inter- 
preted, Canada gets the advantages 
of free trade for her greatest pro- 
duct. We get nothing in return 
from Canada, but we have the glor- 
ious privilege of making cheap flour 
for foreign consumers, at the ex- 
pense of the American grain grower. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Canada, about the time that Secre- 
tary Shaw announced his tariff revi- 
sion policy, rejected the invitation 
of Senator, now Vice-President, 
Fairbanks, to reassemble the High 
Joint commission. Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier, the Canadian Premier, 
knows a good thing when he sees it.” 


WOOL AND SHODDY. 


The United States Consul at Notting- 
ham, England, writes as follows con- 
cerning consumption of wool in Great 
Britain: “According to the figures of 
an expert statistician there has been a 
great shrinkage in the consumption of 
wool in this country. The average per 
capita since 1890 was as follows: 1890 
to 1894, 16.35 pounds; 1895 to 1899, 
17.18 pounds; 1900 to 1904, 15.73 
pounds. The alleged cause is disastrous 
droughts in Australia, greatly increasing 
the price of wool. While the consump- 
tion declined from 524,600,000 pounds in 
1900 to 466,900,000 in 1904, the es- 
timated consumption of shoddy in- 
creased from 130,000,000 pounds in 
1900 to 180,000,000 in 1904. The con- 
sumption of home-grown wool has stead- 
ily declined year by year, with only two 
breaks since 1870, when it amounted to 
150,400,000 pounds; in 1904 it was only 
94,100,000 pounds. The consumption 
of foreign wool increased year by year, 
during the same period, with only one 
break, from 191,200,000 pounds in 1870 
to 423,400,000 in 1901. Since then it 
has steadily declined. 


Saving certain points in which their 
ideas of morality differ from our own 
the governing classes of Japan would 
be a credit to any country which they 
might honor with their presence. They 
are not coming here as residents. They 
do not intend to come. The Japanese 
who are colonizing in America are of 
the classes who at home are regarded as 
untrustworthy and degraded beings, fit 
only for the servile tasks unworthy of 
their masters. And such colonization 
cannot take place on any important 
seale without danger to American civil- 
ization. It is not merely that they dis- 
place American labor. It is also that 
they corrupt American employers. A 
race of masters is as objectionable as a 
race of slaves—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 
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The tenth annual convention of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers will be held at Atlanta, 
Ga., May 16, 17 and 18. 





It is maintained by free traders 
that if imports fall exports must also 
decline; yet the London Mail finds 
that while French imports mark- 
edly decreased from 1880 to 1904 
exports in the same period distinctly 
increased. 





The Des Moines Capital says that 
a careful analysis of the situation 
demonstrates that people who are 
now tariff rippers have always been 
tariff rippers. They are not con- 
verts, but old timers. They want 
cheaper products and lower wages, 
and that is all there is to it. 





The April report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows that the 
average condition of winter wheat 
on April 1 to have been 91.6 against 
76.5 on April 1 last year, and 83.1 
the mean of the April averages for 
ten years. 


The census of the Philippine Is- 
lands, just completed by the cen- 
sus bureau, shows that the total 
population of the archipelago as re- 
turned from 342 independent 
islands is 7,635,426. Of this num- 
ber almost 7,000,000 are more or 
less civilized. The wild tribes form 
about 9 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation. 


The Department of Agriculture 
reports the total winter losses of 
sheep from all causes in the whole 
country at 2,498,767, of which 3.1 
per cent was from exposure and 2.5 
per cent from disease. 





Governor Cummins, the ardent 
tariff smasher of Lowa, seems to have 
abandoned all hope of getting any 
tariff revision from the incoming 
Congress, for he says: “We must 
elect a House of Representatives 
next year that is in sympathy with 
tariff revision.” There is no rea- 
son to believe that the Republicans 
of Iowa will change their present 
attitude on this question, which is 
that of the “stand-patters” 
ally. 


gener- 





Mr. Walter J. Ballard of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., a valued contributor to 
The Protectionist and other pub- 
lications, has received notice of his 
election to membership in the Na- 
tional Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Numbered among 
the members of this society are 
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President Roosevelt and many 
other men of prominence. 





A Boston paper says that Repre- 
sentative Cushman, chairman of 
the committee on federal relations, 
has filed with the clerk of the house 
remonstrances from over 600 per- 
sons and corporations, representing 
over $42,000,000 in _ property, 
against either reciprocity with Can- 
ada or a revision of the tariff. 





Secretary Wilson says we could 
raise two or three times as much 
wheat as we need, but we have yet 
to learn the most economical use of 
the land. ‘There must be some re- 
gard to rotation of crops, or the 
home demand for bread may exceed 
the home product. They are rob- 
bing the land now; raising wheat 
year after year on the same tract 
until it fails to produce a big yield, 
and then moving onto new lands 
farther West. And now some of 
them have robbed the land all they 
ean here and are moving over into 
Canada.” 





In his recent speech in Spring- 
field, Governor Douglas said it was 
more than probable that “the great 
increase in the number of insane 
and criminals is due to some extent 
to the increased cost of living.” The 
Boston Post has published inter- 
views with a number of mayors of 
cities, selectmen of towns, and 
overseers of poor, and the most of 
them express the opinion that the 
increase is mainly due to dissipa- 
tion and intoxicants. 


The American Economist gives 
figures to show that reciprocity with 
Cuba is a losing venture for us. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
Cuba sent the United States of sugar 
2,579,000,000 pounds. This would 
average 95 test, probably, the duty 
per pound on which is 1.65. The 
total duty would be $42,553,500. 
Reciprocity calls for 20 per cent off, 
or $8,510,700. Cuba sent us over 
19,000,000 pounds of tobacco and 
also iron ore, fruits and vegetables, 
all dutiable. Without going further 
than our loss of eight and a half mil- 
lions of revenue on sugar, it is plain 
that we are heavy losers under this 
scheme of reciprocity. On the other 
hand, our gain in exports to Cuba 
since reciprocity has been about 
$5,000,000. 





Even free traders are discovering 
that there may be other causes than 
the tariff for the increased cost of 
living. Thus Edward Atkinson re- 
marks: “When your salary 
creases, your ideas and demands grow 
also, and you spend more. The en- 
larged income really makes very lit- 
tle difference, after all. Most peo- 
ple grow with the possibility of 
spending more money.” And the 
Boston Herald adds: “The advanced 
cost of living is influenced not only 
by the higher prices charged for cer- 
tain necessities, but also by the high- 
er standard of living and the inclu- 
sion as necessities of an increasing 
number of what were formerly lux- 
uries.”” 


in- 





In a paper read before the Mon- 
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treal Political Economy Club re- 
cently on the food supply of the Bri- 
tish empire, Mr. Edgar Judge di- 
vided Canadian exports of food into 
three classes—wheat and other food 
grains, animals and animal products, 
and the produce of the fisheries. He 
quoted figures to prove his conten- 
tion that the exports from the Do- 
minion to Great Britain of the first 
two classes are growing mightily, 
with a corresponding decrease in the 
exports of the same classes to the 
United States from Canada. Mr. 
Judge considered that this proves 
that Canada’s natural market is Great 
Britain and that reciprocal trade re- 
lations with the United States would 
be of little benefit to her. 





Referring to imports of jewelry 
and precious stones, other than dia- 
monds, which have fallen off from 
$10,189,202 in 1896 to $5,548,224 
in 1904, Dun’s Review says “That 
this decrease in the importation of 
foreign manufactures of jewelry and 
other forms of gold and silver does 
not represent any reduction in home 
demand for such luxuries is shown 
by a reference to the census figures. 
The capital employed in the United 
States in the manufacture of jewelry 
has increased from $11,000,000 in 
1880 to $22,000,000 in 1890 and 
$28,000,000 in 1900: and the value 
of the product from $22,000,000 in 
1880 to $46,500,000 in 1900, practi- 
cally all of which is consumed in the 
home market.” 





There is food for thought in the 
following despatch from Woonsocket, 


R. I.: “It is possible that Charles 
Thebergien and Brother, who have 
been exempted from taxation for ten 
years by the city council, on condi- 
tion a $500,000 mill is erected in this 
city within a year, may not come to 
this city or this country from France. 
It is understood the concern is await- 
ing the action of Congress in relation 
to the tariff. If Congress reduces 
the tariff on the worsted goods to be 
manufactured by them they will not 
come to this country.” It would be 
interesting to know how many pro- 
jected enterprises have been halted 
by the threat of tariff revision. 





In an interview in Washington, 
Congressman McCleary of Minne- 
sota said he saw little prospect of 
tariff revision during this adminis- 
tration, but if there should be any 
the argument for a revision upward 
is much stronger than for a revision 
downward. The present Dingley 
tariff, he believes, is the best one ever 
drawn, and so a pretty good one to 
let alone. He also suggests that if the 
country would stop talking about 
tariff revision there would be less 
need of raising more revenue, since 
the agitation of this question always 
causes apprehension among importers, 
who fear to carry large stocks of 
goods that may be admitted on more 
easy terms in the future. Senator 
Dick of Ohio has expressed similar 
views. 





United States Consul General Rub- 
lee writes from Vienna: “The money 
sent by former citizens of Austria- 
Hungary who have emigrated to 
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the United States, to their relatives 
at home, will amount to between 
$40,000,000 and $45,000,000 during 
the year 1904. An estimate of the 
amount of money sent home by Aus- 
trians and Hungarians who have em- 
igrated, which was prepared by the 
Austrian ministry of finance for the 
three years previous to 1904, shows 
that this item is becoming a highly 
important one in the fiscal budget of 
Austria-Hungary.” And yet some 
of the Austrian statesmen have been 
urging a tariff war against the United 
States. The figures are significant, 
for they show what this country is 
contributing to other countries in 
material benefits, without giving them 
the privilege of free trade for their 
products. 





There is much rejoicing in Eng- 
land over the government’s announce- 
ment that the revenue of the last 
fiscal year exceeded the estimate by 
$15,000,000, which indicates that 
general trade is more prosperous. 
But the condition of the masses is not 
improving. The London Chronicle 
refers to the “growing pauperism,” 
and says the cost of the relief of the 
poor continues to increase. A re- 
cent paper by R. H. Inglis Palgrove, 
on the decline of British agriculture, 
makes the agricultural losses of the 
United Kingdom foot a total of $7,- 
786,400,000 during the last thirty 
years; and he concludes his paper 
with the following significant sen- 
tence: “We have become so accus- 
tomed to dependence for our food 
supply on other countries that we 


overlook the risks which such a condi- 
tion must involve—the heavy price 
which we are paying for our manu- 
facturing position—and the oppor- 
tunity which we still have of making 
our needs a bond of union with our 
colonies, and hence a source of 
strength to our position as a country.” 
So it seems that prosperity in Eng- 
land is not widely diffused. 


The final census report of cotton 
ginned in the United States of the 
crop of 1904 shows a total of 13,- 
597,782 commercial bales, counting 
round bales as half bales, and includ- 
ing linters. Reduced to the census 
office standard of 500-pound bales 
(gross weight) the crop is equivalent 
to 138,584,457 bales. The actual 
number of bales turned out from the 
ginneries and baled at the oil mills 
was 13,745,857 bales. The figures 
of ginning by states show that the 
crop of 1904 was larger than that of 
1903 in every State and Territory 
with the single exception of Kansas, 
which produces so little as to be of 
no importance. 


Reports of the increase of the textile 
manufacturing industry in the South- 
ern States for the first quarter of the 
year, to March 31, indicate a steady 
growth of manufacturing plants, about 
110,000 spindles and 2,000 looms having 
been planned for, which means an in- 
vestment of $2,100,000. Of these addi- 
tions 36 per cent of the total number of 
spindles are in the way of enlargements 
of established factories, the 34 per cent 
remaining being in new enterprises. The 
greatest increase in any one State has 
been in Georgia, where 30,000 more 
spindles have been provided for. 


THE 
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LEAVE THE TARIFF ALONE. 


[By Walter J. Ballard. | 


HE class of goods required by 
American manufacturers is 
the only group of imports which has 
shown any marked increase during 
the past fifteen years,” says the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, 
through its active Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Do the figures justify this strik- 
ing testimony to the value of protec- 
tion as the means of preserving our 
gigantic home market to American 
industries and American labor? 
Without that result our protective 
tariff would not be protective, but 
the reverse. 

Since 1890 which class of imports 
—articles of voluntary use and lux- 
uries, manufactures ready for con- 
sumption, or manufacturer’s mate- 
rials? 

Here are the figures: 


Articles of voluntary use and luxuries: 


PUUMn eters Palais Ure ata Sets $137,000,000 
TOO creat re alee ane che eae UUHU. CU 
Increase: ‘i005: $8,000,000 
Manufactures ready for consumption: 
1904 . wee eee ee -158,000,000 
DOOR ah Ves en eee OO ROb, OLD) 
Increase ........ $8,000,000 
Manufacturers’ materials: 
1904 .............$478,000,000 
R900 Bhs, iid sisis sheet (283,000,000 
Increase .......$195,000,000 


That is what tariff protection of 
the kind—the only kind—put out by 
the Republican party, means to the 


American factory, its owners and its 
workers: $195,000,000 worth more 
material, in a single year, to earn 
profits and wages upon, against $16,- 
000,000 worth more goods on which 
foreign labor has worked and _ pro- 
fited. That is more than twelve to 
one in favor of the Republican car- 
dinal doctrine of tariff protection. 
In passing and as proof that while 
we are under a protective tariff we 
have more money to spend than 
when we are not, it may be noted 
that in the four low-tariff years, 
1894-97, our average yearly import 
of luxuries and articles of voluntary 
use was $88,000,000, against a 
yearly average of $122,000,000 in 
the protection years, 1898-1904, 
since. In other words we have had 
$34,000,000 a year more spending 
money for this group alone. That 
is partly why our imports of dai- 
monds rose from $1,500,000 in 1896 
to $28,750,000 in 1904. Out of 
this has come the establishment of 
diamond cutting as an important in- 
dustry in our country. Of the $28,- 
750,000 worth of diamonds imported 
in 1904, $10,000,000 worth was in 
uncut diamonds. On the other hand 
our imports of jewelry and other 
forms of gold and silver fell from 
$10,189,000 in 1896, to $5,548,000 
in 1904. That means that we are 
making, under protection, more of 
the jewelry we need. In proof note 
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that the capital employed in our 
jewelry trade rose from $11,000,000 
in 1880 to $22,000,000 in 1890, 
and again to $28,000,000 in 1900. 
The yearly product was $22,000,- 
000, $34,750,000 and $46,500,000 
in the census years named. 

That agriculture prospers when 
_the country is running under protec- 
tion is proven by the fact that while 
our population increased from sixty- 
two millions in 1890 to eighty mil- 
lions in 1903—nearly one-third in- 
crease—our imports of food stuffs 
remained about the same, namely, 
$261,500,000 and $262,750,000, re- 
spectively. 

Silk is a luxury, and it affords a 
striking example of the value of pro- 
tection. In 1890 we imported $41,- 
000,000 worth of silk manufactures, 
but in 1904 only $31,000,000, a de- 
crease of one-fourth. The silk fac- 
tories in the United States in 1870 
numbered 86, with a pay roll of less 
than $2,000,000, and a yearly pro- 
duct of $12,000,000. All the years 
since 1870 have been protection 
years (except four). By 1900 we had 
483, with a yearly product of $107,- 
000,000 and a pay roll in proportion. 
Our raw silk imports tell protection’s 
story even more graphically. Note 
the figures: 


Imported lbs. Value 
1900 8,209,818 $31,790,531 
1904 16,578,005 54,879,276 


That means 100 per cent more 
work for our silk factories in only 
four years. All of the product of 
this vast import of raw materials, ex- 
cept $500,000, is used at home in 


lieu of foreign-made silk goods to 
the benefit of the silk-worker and 
everybody else, directly or indirectly. 
That’s protection which protects. 

Then turn to our imports of wines 
—another luxury. $10,000,000 
in 1890 and only $324,000 more in 
1904. While the production of 
American wines increased from 24,- 
000,000 gallons in 1890 to 38,500,- 
000 gallons in 1904. 

On this showing we need not hun- 
ger for another dose of low-tariff nor 
for any hasty tariff revision, but go 
on making goods, earning wages and 
leave the tariff alone. 

Schenectady, N. Y., April, 1905. 


DRESS GOODS IMPORTS. 
[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal.] 


The importations from the Bradford 
consular district for the month of March 
to this country suggest the question 
why it is our manufacturers cannot sup- 
ply the demand for dress goods which 
evidently exists, but which has to find 
its supply in goods of English manufac- 
ture. According to the report, there 
were exported to this country, in March, 
English valuation, £105,809, an increase 
of £49,455 over the corresponding 
month of a year ago. Cotton linings 
show an increase of £24,891, the gross 
importation for the month being £58,- 
175. Here is the equivalent of $750,000 
worth of goods of foreign value, prob- 
ably the equivalent of one million anda 
half dollars worth of goods laid down 
in this country, every yard of which 
might as well have been made in this 
country. 


During the last two years about 
5,000,000 mulberry trees have been 
planted in Argentina, which has now 
about 10,000,000 of such trees. The 
production of raw silk will eventually 
become an important product of that 


‘country. 
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THE DEFICIT AND THE 
TARIFF. 





S the expenses of the govern- 

ment are many millions more 
this year than last, the actuary of the 
Treasury estimates that at the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, there will 
be a deficit of $23,000,000. 

Revisionists urge this as a reason 
for “readjusting” the tariff schedules 
at the special session in October, and 
Washington advices predict a con- 
ference of Republican leaders before 
long. The New York Tribune’s cor- 
respondent says: 

Now, it is maintained, the progress 
of the protected industries, the 
cheapening of methods of production 
and manufacture and the develop- 
ment of the several lines of industry 
have combined to lessen the cost of 
production in certain instances, and 
the existing tariff rate is therefore 
prohibitive, with the result that the 
government is deprived of possible 
revenue, while in some _ instances, 
perhaps, the manufacturer is enabled 
to charge a price for his goods out 
of proportion to the greater wages he 
is compelled to pay as compared 
with his foreign competitor. It is 
not maintained that there are many 
instances of this kind, or that there 
are numerous schedules which re- 
quire readjustment, but that there 
are enough, if properly adjusted, to 
overcome the current deficit. 

This is the familiar argument of 
free traders. If the correspondent 
knows any protectionists who are 
using it, he ought to name them. It 
does not bear a moment’s examina- 
tion. The “cheapening of the cost 
of production by improved pro- 
cesses,” which has been going on in 


this country has also been going on 
abroad. Therefore it affords no 
ground for reducing duties. Besides, 
the difference in wages is not the 
only reason for preserving existing 
duties. They are our only defence 
against the practice of state-owned 
railroads in Europe, making only one 
half the rates on goods for export 
that they make on goods for domestic 
distribution, and the practice of our 
own railroads of extending a simi- 
lar favor to imports. These are com- 
paratively new practices and they 
are causing an increase of importa- 
tion and working an unjust hard- 
ship to our manufactures. Reducing 
the tariff to make importation still 
easier, so as to get more revenue, 
would so impair our general pros- 
perity as to greatly reduce the reve- 
nue and so would defeat its own pur- 
pose and aggravate an evil. 

The deficit is to be regretted and 
next year Congress should make 
smaller appropriations. But there is 
nothing alarming about it because 
there is a surplus in the Treasury out 
of which it can be met. To change 
the tariff on account of it would be 
like a farmer’s selling his cows to 
pay his taxes when he has the money 
in bank. 





The results of official food tests have 
been so widely published that intelli- 
gent and well-to-do consumers may be 
able to avoid certain fraudulent articles. 
But the great majority, after all, are 
virtually compelled to buy what is of- 
fered. Dishonesty in the manufacture 
of food products is deserving of more 
general and drastic punishment than it, 
unfortunately, is likely to incur.— 
Tribune. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S ACTION. 


HE Newfoundland legislature 

has passed the bill prepared by 
Premier Bond, excluding American 
fishermen from Newfoundland wa- 
ters. The bill provides that Ameri- 
can fishing vessels found within 
three miles of the coast of New- 


foundland with bait, supplies or out- 


fit purchased at any port in the island 
shall be seized and forfeited, with 
their cargoes. The task of proving 
that the supplies were not purchased 
in Newfoundland is made to de- 
volve on the captain of the vessel. 
The bill was amended so as to per- 
mit the suspension of its operation 
at the discretion of the government. 

By the enactment of this retalia- 
tory legislation it may be assumed, 
for several reasons, that the bump- 
tious Premier Bond and his support- 
ers have “hung out more than they 
ean wash.” It is regarded as certain 
that the British colonial office will 
exercise its prerogative to nullify 
any portion of the legislation which 
may violate the treaty of 1818, which 
provides that fishermen of the United 
States “shall have forever, in com- 
mon with the subjects of his Brit- 
tanic majesty, the liberty to take fish 
of every kind on that part of the 
southern coast of Newfoundland 
which extends from Cape Ray to the 
Rameau Islands, on the western 
and northern coast of Newfound- 
land, from the said Cape Ray to the 
Quirpon Islands ... and that the 
American fishermen shall also have 
liberty forever to dry and cure fish 
in any of the unsettled bays, harbors 


and creeks of the southern part of 
the coast of Newfoundland here- 
above described,” etc. 

It is also pointed out that an ag- 
gressive policy would cost New- 
foundland much money. She would 
lose the $1.25 which her fishermen 
receive for every barrel of herring 
they sell to our fishermen for free 
entry into the United States, and in 
addition all that she now gets for 
her bait and supplies sold to our 
vessels. A despatch from Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, says the enforcement 
of the Newfoundland act will result 
in the formation of a company in 
that place to supply our fishing ves- 
sels with bait, and the promoters ex- 
pect to reap a harvest at the expense 
of Newfoundland. The St. Pierre 
fishermen also are planning to erect 
bait freezers to induce the Ameri- 
cans to make that place their head- 
quarters, hoping thereby to induce 
inhabitants of Newfoundland to 
smuggle quantities of bait to them, 
thus enabling both American and 
French fishing vessels to successfully 
prosecute the fishing industry at the 
Grand Banks. The free trade edi- 
tors who have been shedding croco- 
dile tears over the “threatened dis- 
aster to Gloucester fishing interests” 
may find more reason later to ex- 
pend their sympathy upon New- 
foundland. The American fisher- 
men are not worrying much over 
the situation. In a certain contin- 
gency they expect to make arrange- 
ments whereby their fleet shall be 
accompanied with steam vessels 
which will supply bait to the entire 
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fleet. The seizure by Newfoundland 
authorities of American vessels with 
bait on board would unquestionably 
be attended with danger. 

The Washington correspondent 
of the New York Tribune who 
started the story recently that the 
Hay-Bond treaty, after being shorn 
of the “objectionable amendments” 
which practically killed the treaty at 
the late session, will be ratified by the 
Senate next winter, now admits that 
the retaliatory legislation is a great 
mistake for Newfoundland as the 
Senate would never ratify the treaty 
if placed in the position of doing so 
under the lash of retaliatory meas- 
ures. It also seems unlikely that 
Newfoundland will go so far as to 
seize American fishing vessels, in 
violation of the rights of our fisher- 
men secured by the treaty of 1818; 
and the United States could not es- 
cape the necessity of drastic action 
were such violation of American 
rights to be perpetrated. 


IMPORTS OF LUXURIES. 





[Dun’s Review. ] 


lig would be difficult to find a bet- 
ter measure of the prosperity of 
a nation than its importations of 
those articles that are outside the 
bare necessities of life. When the 
wage-earners are well employed and 
all branches of business enjoy activ- 
ity, there is an irresistible disposi- 
tion to purchase more freely of the 
luxuries—silks, wines, diamonds and 
other jewels, and similar foreign 
wares that are too costly for liberal 
consumption during years of depres- 


sion. This fact is brought out at 
great length by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in its latest monograph. The 
importations of luxuries are shown 
by calendar years as follows: 


Year. Value. 
TRO sh ey oo op Sus scam PL Aca pad 
ROU Ltehe dion gaat senier ni xiane’ bin! #? 919.8 102,646,533 
TSSOP aie Ue TU ee td Sa ao e108 
TOO GE ia aathiee: demeela ab!» earhe's 104,462,484 
LOD ATy Sietet citys wry ss > 91,517,010 
TRO neta alciate ay ate sis tesec\ na niet 97,251,851 
VU ier areal © oda sieve Ath eth ie 78,541,889 
VOU Geese vies og seven eras 83,327,475 
Oe sete ais 4208 elarylcia's wae 83,946,514 
LS utara wie alan’: ad = elyrabed es 107,669,676 
1900 . 112,101,886 
VOU Dia eree ates! oie aed ions Wer ale 130,510,997 
1902 . 139,853,552 
LOU ee ata wa thus minis vaueiea Sit 141,911,222 
LO eu Or ike gil otal sare chase A) Clos 
According to this table there was 


a decrease of 39 per cent from 1890 
to 1896, the demoralization in the 
latter year being still fresh in mem- 
ory, but from that point the value 
of luxuries imported rose steadily 
until in 1903 all records were 
eclipsed at a figure almost double 
that recorded seven years previously. 
Readjustment and general retrench- 
ment appeared last year, bringing 
the imports slightly below those of 
1902, but there was no serious dis- 
aster, and already the movement has 
set sharply in the opposite direction, 
so that it is almost certain that 1905 
will far surpass the best previous 
year. 


General Draper’s earnest advice to 
members of Congress that they ‘‘consid- 
er their course well before taking final 
action” looking to a revision of the 
Tariff must commend itself to all who 
believe in Protection as the great econ- 
omic safe-guard of the country.—Troy 
Times. 
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FURTHER PROOF THAT CANADA IS AGAINST 
RECIPROCITY. 


ROM time to time during the 


last two years, while there has 
been pending in Massachusetts an 


agitation for reciprocity with Can- 
ada, The Protectionist has copied 
from Industrial Canada, The Cana- 
dian Manufacturer and other publi- 
cations in the Dominion, articles 
which showed clearly that the de- 
mand was not favored there. We 
also quoted the resolutions of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and of the representatives of 
the Maritime Coal Companies, unan- 
imously and strongly opposing 
reciprocity, and we contended that 
in consequence of this attitude of 
the Canadians the Massachusetts ag- 
itation was untimely and would 
serve no other purpose than to divide 
the friends of protection, which was 
probably the main object of it on the 
part of some of its promoters. 

On Saturday, November 19, 1904, 
the Boston Transcript published a 
letter from its Canada correspondent, 
E. W. Thompson, giving a report of 
an interview which he had just had 
with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Cana- 
dian premier. 

The premier said that Mr. Field- 
ing, the finance minister, had cor- 
rectly stated the situation in a speech 
in the House of Commons in April, 
1908, when he said: 

The letter of the prime minister 
to Mr. Fairbanks (about a month be- 


fore, say in March, 1903), points 
out that it is hardly worth while to 
summon the Joint High Commis- 
sion if we are to meet with the same 
difficulties as before. I am sure I 
am right in interpreting the prime 
minister to mean that, unless a pre- 
liminary discussion gives us some 
reasonable hope that the outcome of 
another meeting will be fairly satis- 
factory, there will be no desire on 
the part of government to have the 
high commission resume its sittings. 
The correspondent then says: 


The Laurier ministry would not 
care to aid in reassembling the high 
commission for discussion of what 
often appears to be the Massachus- 
setts plan—a scheme for inducing 
Canada to lower or abolish duties on 
New England manufactures, on 
condition that the United States 
abolish duties on Canadian “natur- 
als.” To begin discussion on that 
basis would be worse than useless, 
since the certain failure to agree 
would probably cause annoyance that 
can be averted by refraining from a 
pow-wow. 


On the 28th of November, Hon. 
George E. Foster, Minister of Fi- 
nance, from 1888 to 1896, addressed 
the Canadian Club of Boston, and 
said: 

Reciprocity is to-day a dead issue 
in Canada, whatever the atmosphere 
of unrest in Boston. Not many 
years ago Canada was at the parting 
of the ways, but she has passed the 
cross roads never to return. She is 
content to remain a British colony, 
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and no weakening of the imperial 
bonds can be contemplated. Canada 
and the United States may well con- 
tinue their separate development on 
their own lines. 


On the 1st of December, Hon. W. 
H. Montague, who was in the min- 
istry in 1894, Secretary of State in 
1895, Minister of Agriculture in 
1896 and is now a member of the 
Privy Council, made a great speech 
before the Home Market Club, .in 
which, while disclaiming authority 
to speak for the present government 
of Canada, because he is opposed to 
it, yet said he was familiar with the 
views of both parties on reciprocity 
and positively knew that both are 
opposed to it. Of the more than 
400 candidates for office in the re- 
cent election, not one made reciproc- 
ity an issue in his campaign, and 
neither party could remain in power 
for a year if it should so disregard 
public opinion as to admit manufac- 
tures under reciprocity. Then he 
said: 

I repeat once more in general 
terms, but I make the statement as 
strong as I possibly can: If the no- 
tion is given to you that Canada is 
to-day knocking at your doors for 
reciprocity in natural products and 
manufactured articles, I tell you the 
people who make that statement do 
not understand Canadian sentiment 


or the trend of Canadian public af- 
fairs. 


Last month The Protectionist 
published a circular issued by the 
leading agitators, in which they 
acknowledged the hopelessness of 
their cause, unless it could be gained 
indirectly through tariff revision, 


and suggesting the appointment of 
a committee to consider “a new de- 
parture” in that direction. Never 
was a battle more completely won 
than is shown by the foregoing re- 
cital. 

Now the Boston Commercial Bul- 
letin has made a thorough canvass 
of the newspapers of all the Cana- 
dian provinces, asking their views, 
and publishing their replies in its 
issues of April 8 and 15, a summary 
of which shows that the total num- 
ber of papers written to was 241, 
with a stated aggregate circulation 
of 1,023,653 copies. The Bulletin 
states the result as follows: 


Twenty-one Canadian newspapers 
with a circulation of 90,591 favor 
granting some concessions from the 
present Canadian duties on United 
States manufactures in exchange for 
some reciprocal concessions on our 
part. Six newspapers with a total 
circulation of 23,014 favor absolute 
free trade. Seven newspapers with 
a total circulation of 35,635 declare 
that the United States must reduce 
tariff duties for the benefit of Canada 
before Canada should even consider 
reciprocity. Three newspapers with 
a total circulation of 5,700 specifi- 
cally decline to discuss the question. 
Eleven newspapers with a total cir- 
culation of 33,508 are non-commit- 
tal. Eighty-nine newspapers with a 
total circulation of 354,844 are too 
indifferent to reciprocity to express 
an opinion. One hundred and four 
newspapers with a total circulation 
of 480,361 specifically oppose lower- 
ing the present Canadian duties on 
American manufactures, no matter 
what inducements are offered by the 
United States. 


To the Massachusetts agitators 
this canvass must seem like “punish- 
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ment after death.” And to the lead- 
ing Republicans who went down be- 
fore Mr. Whitney’s book of names 
last fall, it might well seem “the 
most unkindest cut of all.” But of 
course it was not so intended nor 
had the previous proofs been so in- 
tended. There are no personalities 
in this fight. All Republicans can 
now see what the real situation is 
and they may be expected to cease 
to be further compromised. 


BENEDICT’S STRONG PRO- 
TEST. 





HERE are a few men on both 
sides of the tariff question who 
state their views so strongly that 
others call them radicals and ex- 
tremists. Undoubtedly they feel that 
they must be pointed in order to 
challenge attention and conviction. 
Free traders have called Protection- 
ists “robbers” so long that their vio- 
lence has ceased to hurt. Now they 
can take a dose themselves, for Ros- 
well A. Benedict, A. M., of Cran- 
ford, N. J., is after them with a big 
post card on which he says: 

The United States is the land of 
the highest pay rolls. 

Tariff revision by Congress al- 
ways means lower tariffs, more com- 
petition with lower pay rolls, and 
less civilization for the United 
States. 

In no event can downward tariff 
revision do aught but injury to the 
country. 

A reciprocity treaty is a legislative 
device by which people of more in- 
fluence upon Congress and the Pres- 
ident divide among themselves the 
property of people of less influence. 


A downward tariff revision is as 
moral as a reciprocity treaty. Both 
are as moral as the operation of two 


travelers who meet a third, and, 
stripping off his garments, array 
their own bodies therewith. This 


is called securing “the greatest 
good of the greatest number.” It 
is the highwayman’s apology. Two 
is a greater number than one. There- 
fore divide the property of the one 
equally between the two. It is the 
old marauder’s and freebooter’s rule, 
and is always followed in downward 
tariff revision and reciprocity treat- 
ies. Those who from self-interest 
procure downward tariff revision or 
a reciprocity treaty are in reality 
highwaymen with influence enough 
to substitute legislation for the sand- 
bag. 

The 80,000,000 people in the 
United States, when fully employed, 
bring a demand to the market and 
contribute to business in a volume 
equal to that of the average 800,000,- 
000 half-employed people outside. 
The market for the American busi- 
ness man to conquer is, therefore, 
the market furnished by the demand 
of American workers. He should 
stand for keeping at home the bil- 
lion dollars of American demand 
which annually enhances employ- 
ment abroad, and so demand on 
markets abroad rather than at home; 
and thus concentrate the whole 
American demand exclusively upon 
the American-made supply, so that 
every day’s demand will reproduce 
itself in at least an equivalent de- 
mand for the following day. Panics 
and hard times would then be impos- 
sible, and the American business 
man perpetually prosperous; for de- 
mand, thus perpetually reproducing 
a similar demand upon his stocks, 
would form for him an endless chain 
of prosperity. 

American business men 


should 
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stand for a total prohibition of im- 
ports. 


Most of the foregoing is sound, 
but the last line will do harm enough 
to offset the good of all the rest. It 
does not correctly state the true 
doctrine of protection, which is that 
duties should equalize the conditions 
under which the foreign producer 
and the domestic producer sell in the 
domestic market, with some margin 
on our side to offset unseen factors 
on the other side. We prohibit no 
imports except immoral publications 
and prison-made goods. And when 
the exporter to this country will pay 
into the United States Treasury what 
he has saved in wages, interest, rent 
and freights, as compared with the 
average cost of producing and distri- 
buting similar goods in our country, 
he should be permitted to sell here, 
for our good as well as for his. 

Experience proves, however, that 
instead of our duties being prohib- 
itory they are in most cases insuffi- 
cient to afford adequate protection. 
Hitherto the framers of tariffs have 
hardly considered the question of 
freights, and especially of unfair dis- 
criminations by railroad and steam- 
ship companies in favor of the for- 
elgner, and the result is that in spite 
of what are called high duties our 
imports are increasing and our 
manufacturers are being  under- 
sold by foreigners in our own mar- 
ket. There have been in the 
past many ways of evading the 
tariff and it is generally believed 
that in many lines the undervalua- 
tions average 20 per cent, but this 
discrimination by the railroads is 


comparatively new and it will be 
ruinous unless stopped. It is small 
wonder that some men, ‘animated 
by a strong sense of justice and pat- 
riotism, are moved to such indig- 
nation, in the face of such abuses, 
as to demand an utter exclusion of 
competing foreign goods. 


The Chicago News makes the remark- 
able statement that “the fact that the 
Republican party now finds it necessary 
to consider the imposition of customs 
duties primarily for revenue purposes 
implies a departure from past prece- 
dents.” The editor of the News would 
do well to get hold of the tariff sched- 
ules of recent years and give them a few 
hours’ study. If he does he will discover 
that every tariff framed by a Republi- 
can Congress has embraced dutiable 
articles, which were included for rev- 
enue reasons only. The Republican 
theory has always been to make a tariff 
which will yield revenue while affording 
protection; the Democratic free traders 
have insisted on a tariff for revenue 
only.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The pure food agitators may be 
eranks. This army of slaughtered in- 
fants may be a bad dream. That is not 
the point. The question is one of simple 
honesty, which it needs no wisdom of 
the chemists to decide. Pumpkins may 
be as good as apples, pear juice as 
champagne, chalk and water as milk, 
and mercerized cotton as silk. But he 
who asks for apples, champagne, milk or 
silk and is put off with something else 
and a lie is the victim of a plain, dirty 
fraud, which no talk about trade cus- 
tom or scientific discovery or popular 
taste can make anything but fraud. 
That sort of confidence man should go 
to prison just as surely as the much less 
harmful rascal who passes a piece of 
green paper for a ten-dollar  bill.— 
Tribune. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE “TRADE WAR.” 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. | 


HE threat that Europeans will 

retaliate upon us because we 
refuse them easier admission to our 
market has been often made, and it 
deserves some consideration from 
protectionists. 

The power that seems to make this 
threat at the present moment is Ger- 
many; and, indeed, Germany has 
some reasons for being dissatisfied 
with the trade conditions between 
the two countries. Twenty years ago 
we sold to Germany $20,000,000 
worth of goods; we now sell her 
$200,000,000 worth, and in the 
meantime our purchases from Ger- 
many have not increased proportion- 
ately. As an illustration of the kind 
of thing that irritates the Germans 
respecting American trade, the fact 
may be recalled that when the out- 
break in China occurred a few years 
ago the German troops sent thither 
were provisioned with American 
canned goods. The farming interests 
of Germany made protest against 
this, but in vain. It is from these 
interests, whose products are under- 
sold by American food in the home 
market, that the demand comes for 
a tariff which will bear more heavily 
upon material bought from us. 

There is no room for dispute that, 
as we have a right to frame our tariff 
to suit ourselves, so Germany may do 
what she will with her tariff. The 


only question is, What is the true 
interest of Germany under such cir- 
cumstances? ‘The answer to that 
question will probably indicate cor- 
rectly what the action of the Ger- 
man Government will be. 

Because Germany buys largely 
from us there is no obligation of any 
kind that we shall buy in equal meas- 
ure from her. Neither international 
law, nor moral law, nor considera- 
tion of friendly feeling bears upon 
the subject. The sole purpose for 
which the German buyer comes into 
our market is to get material which, 
quality for quality, is cheaper than 
he can obtain elsewhere. Sentiment 
has no more to do with his trading 
than religion has. 

We sell abroad $1,420,000,000 
worth of material every year to mil- 
lions of persons who would not have 
a pang of regret were the republic 
overthrown and liberty permanently 
wrecked, if the catastrophe did not 
unpleasantly affect their stomachs or 
their pockets. Some things Ger- 
many buys in the United States she 
cannot buy in sufficient quantities 
elsewhere; cotton, for example. 
Thus, while our German customers 
do benefit us by dealing with us, they 
confer a much larger benefit upon 
themselves. 

Could we buy from them to better 
advantage than from other foreign- 
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ers, our trade would go to them. As 
we cannot do this, we do just what 
they do—we seek the market where 
the best bargains are. There is no 
other safe and just rule that we know 
of in the conduct of commercial 
transactions. 

If we have the best goods for the 
money, a higher tariff upon our 
goods will mean higher prices in 
Germany for our goods. Can the 
Germans afford that? One-third of 
all the food eaten by them is im- 
ported, most of it from this country. 
Every mill in Germany that spins 
cotton obtains the bulk of the fibre 
from us. An industrial nation hay- 
ing such dependence as that is 
hardly warranted in menacing with 
higher customs duties the country 
from which it must buy or perish. 
The success of German manufac- 
turing industry, as it is now consti- 
tuted, lies in the ability of the nation 
to export, and exportation depends 
upon cheapness of production. If 
American food imported to Germany 
is to be more heavily taxed at the 
ports, wages must be advanced in 
Germany, and greater wages would 
cripple the export trade which Ger- 
many has built up with so much 
pains and trouble. The rulers of 
Germany will think twice before 
they resort to such an act of retalia- 
tion. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
German population is in commercial 
and manufacturing business. We 
shall see if the minority will be able 
to legislate against the interest of the 
majority to the injury of Americans. 

It is to be noted further that retali- 
ation is a game at which two can 
play. If Germany should aim a blow 
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at us, and we should make no re- 
sponse, the chief sufferer would be 
the assailant. But suppose we should 
respond? We have the largest and 
best market in the world. We are 
probably at least the third best cus- 
tomer Germany has. We buy not so 
much as she would like to sell, but 
our total purchases are large, as we 
have shown. It must be well under- 
stood in Germany that if she shall 
frame a tariff act aimed with a 
hostile purpose at us we shall hardly 
bear such an act with patient good 
nature. Suppose, in such a case, we 
should give to British or French 
goods similar to goods made in Ger- 
many a small differential duty in 
their favor; how would that be re- 
ceived by German exporters? 

To care for ourselves is our posi- 
tive duty. A threat from Europe 
that we must please Europeans first 
has a flavor of impertinence. We 
possess in this business of world trad- 
ing an enormous natural and ac- 
quired advantage. Partly because 
of the nature of our geographical 
situation, partly because we have 
built up our industries behind a stiff 
tariff, we are more nearly self-con- 
tained and self-dependent than any 
other people. In so far as this fact 
enables us to gain advantage in trad- 
ing which violates no rule of justice 
and decency, we are entitled to ob- 
tain that advantage. 


Massachusetts wants reciprocity with 
Canada in order to buy Canadian farm 
products to save the freight from Iowa. 
Great scheme, and one that ought to be 
popular in this state of corn and hogs. 
—Des Moines Capital. 
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IMMIGRATION FACTS AND PROBLEMS. 


HE rising flood of immigration 

into this country in the last three 
months, much of which is admitted 
to be undesirable, is again reviving 
the question of what can be done to 
lessen the volume or to improve its 
quality. 

The total number of immigrants 
in the calendar year 1904 was 812,- 
870, which was a decrease of 44,176 
as compared with the calendar year 
1908, but an increase of 64,133 over 
the total of 1902. The total num- 
ber in the fiscal year 1901-2 was 
648,748; in 1902-3 it rose to 857,- 
046, and in 1903-4 it declined to 
812,870. 

The greatest expansion of immi- 
gration into the United States was 
from 1879 to 1882 and from 1899 
to 1903—the volume of 
crease being practically the same 
in the two periods, viz., 544,000 in 
1879-82 and 545,000 in 1899-1903; 
but in the first period three-quarters 
of the whole increase was from Ger- 
many, United Kingdom and Sweden, 
whereas in the last period two-thirds 
of the whole increase was from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary and the Russian 
empire. 

In the seven months of the present 
fiscal year, ending with January, 
there were admitted 456,328 immi- 
grants, an increase of 21,279 over 
the corresponding period of 1903-4. 
The largest numbers in the seven 
months were from Austria-Hungary, 


in- 


108,900; Russian Empire, 101,984; 
Italy, 51,213; England, 44,626; Ire- 
land, 30,890; Germany, 23,470; 
Sweden, 13,781; Norway, 10,457; 
West Indies, 9,286; France, 6,864; 
Japan, 5,661; Denmark, 5,661. In 
March, 97,000 aliens were landed 
in New York, against only 47,877 in 
March, 1904. It is probable that 
when the April, May and June re- 
turns are in, the total number for 
this fiscal year will reach about 1,- 
000,000. 

Some interesting facts are given 
in a recent report of the United States 
Consul at Bremen. He says that im- 
migration from Russia has been on 
the increase since 1902. Local trou- 
bles started the exodus several years 
ago, but the war with Japan pro- 
duced a stampede, which is likely to 
continue. The competition between 
steamship lines is very pronounced, 
and it is probable that they urge their 
agencies to stimulate the traffic, and 
there is also good reason to believe 
that European communities make the 
most of the opportunity of getting rid 
of their undesirable population. 
However, the German government is 
more careful in this business than 
some others; and German steamship 
lines use every precaution to prevent 
people from starting for this country 
who would not be admitted, as to do 
otherwise would bring financial loss 
to them. The sifting process on the 
German frontiers for immigrants 
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bound for the United States through 
Bremen or Hamburg results in turn- 
ing back home a large number of 
undesirable aliens before they get 
fairly started on their journey. Of the 
121,870 emigrants passing through 
Bremen in 1904, all had been in- 
spected at the first stations, where 
5,967 persons were rejected because 
they were afflicted with some disease, 
and 2,164 more were rejected on 
further examination by a medical 
board at Bremen. But it does not 
appear that any effort is made to pre- 
vent the departure of persons belong- 
to the criminal or dangerous classes. 

The consul says of the Russian em- 
igrants that some of them are of a 
lower type than he has ever seen be- 
fore. In 1904, thousands of Rus- 
sians of the very lowest type were 
rushed over to England through the 
ports of Libau, Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Rotterdam. For months the 
newspapers of London were full of 
harrowing accounts of the over- 
crowded condition in the labor mar- 
ket there, of the alarming number 
of unemployed people, and of the 
terrible suffermg among the poor, 
which the relief societies, both public 
and private, were not able to allevi- 
ate; and it was claimed that this 
great calamity was mainly brought 
on by the Russian aliens flocking to 
the great city. It is a notorious fact 
that everything was done to rid the 
city of London of these Russians by 
assisting them to America. “They 
impress one as being more or less 
physically and mentally degenerate, 
unable and unwilling to do any but 
the cheapest kind of work, and by 


overstocking the labor market they 
tend to reduce the standard of living 
of the American wageworker, and to 
increase the army of the unemployed 
and discontented, as there seems but 
little probability that such as these 
will be uplifted by our institutions 
and civilization.” 

In regard to returning emigrants 
the report says: “When, early in the 
spring of 1904, a depression was felt 
in the various fields of labor in the 
United States, some of the trans-At- 
lantic steamers eastward bound were 
crowded with steerage passengers 
fully as much as they were when they 
were going the other way. Thus not 
less than 35,616 steerage passengers 
were landed in Bremen, of whom 32,- 
280 came from New York, 3,090 
from Baltimore, and 246 from Gal- 
veston. The great discontent among 
the laboring classes of Europe, stim- 
ulated by rumors, often exaggerated, 
of the wonderful prosperity in our 
country, is the prime cause that 
brings this prodigious swarm of aliens 
to our gates from all parts of the 
world, and when they find things are 
not as they expected, or that they can 
not find employment, owing to dull 
times, large numbers of them return 
to their native country. 

A Washington correspondent pre- 
dicts a vigorous agitation next winter 
for further restrictive legislation, as 
the existing laws are proving inade- 
quate to keep out undesirable immi- 
grants. The principal trouble being 
the massing of an unproductive or 
burdensome class in the cities, an at- 
tempt is being made to divert cur- 
rents of immigration to localities 
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where there is an inadequate labor 
supply. The immigration bureau 
wants to divert a part of the stream 
of aliens to New Orleans, relieving 
New York to some extent of the con- 
gestion from which it now suffers. 
The South is in actual need of immi- 
gration, and would profit by the in- 
troduction of a white labor element 
willing to turn to agriculture. The 
Western agitation over the question 
is mostly on account of the Chinese 
and Japanese. The influx of the 
latter, mostly of the coolie class, on 
the Pacific coast has increased so 
much that there are many protests. 
The exclusion of Japanese laborers 
promises to become a live political 
question in the Pacific Coast states. 
Officials of the Japanese government 
are reported to be refusing passports 
to laborers wishing to go to the Pa- 
cific coast, but this is evaded to an 
extent by taking passage to Honolulu, 
whence the laborers subsequently 
come to the coast. The exodus of 
laborers from Hawaii to the main- 
land has become so great as to alarm 
employers of labor in the Territory. 
Two years ago the advocates of an 
educational test pressed it in vain, 
one of the strongest objections in in- 
fluential quarters being that it would 
shut out most of these Japanese. 
Labor organizations are already plan- 
ning to renew their pleas for restric- 
tion, and this educational test will 
again be urged as a sure and impar- 
tial way of checking the Oriental ar- 
rivals. People along the Canadian 
border complain of the immigrants 
dumped upon them. These immi- 
grants, unable to gain admission in 


American ports, go to Canada and 
most of them eventually find their 
way across the line. Recently it has 
been discovered that many immi- 
grants are being smuggled into the 
United States across the Mexican 
border; and a United States inspector 
found in examining one lot of 112 
immigrants that all were either dis- 
eased or crippled or were paupers. 
It is stated that Congress is grow- 
ing more averse to legislation to re- 
strict immigration, because there 
are so many conflicting interests; but 
it ought to be possible to draw the 
line more closely between desirable 
and undesirable aliens. There are 
many opinions on the question. Dr. 
Allan McLaughlin, in the Popular 
Science Monthly, contends that we 
have no demand for additional 
skilled labor, but that an increasing 
supply of unskilled labor is urgently 
required by our industrial and agri- 
cultural expansion. He would estab- 
tablish a high standard of physical 
fitness for immigrants, and impose 
no other restriction. We now have 
an abundance of unskilled labor; the 
trouble is that it is not properly dis- 
tributed. Prof. Mayo-Smith, in 
his book on Emigration and Immi- 
gration, contends that there is less 
need of alien unskilled labor than 
there was twenty years ago; and that 
there is danger in our growing into 
the condition of those countries 
where it does not pay to use machin- 
ery, because labor is so cheap. What 
is dificult to produce is the intelli- 
gent and skilled workman, and we 
can hardly have too many of this 
class. A writer in the Boston Trans- 
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eript says: “The truth is that addi- 
tional alien labor, whether skilled or 
unskilled, is not needed in this coun- 
try. Immigration causes disturbance 
and displacement in the labor mar- 
ket.” This is precisely the position 
of the labor unions, and they are very 
insistent that Congress shall pass 
laws that will effectually check the 
tide of immigration, or at least to 
provide more rigid tests to keep out 
the elements which threaten the in- 
terests of the labor organizations. It 
is doubtful if the policy of excluding 
the better class of immigrants is 
either practicable or desirable. Popu- 
lar feeling regarding the restriction 
of immigration has changed since the 
troubles of labor unions with employ- 
ers have so greatly increased, and the 
latter are now less disposed to favor 
measures to exclude immigrants who 
are physically sound or who are not 
liable to become public charges. 


HOME PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION. 





A SIGNIFICANT ARTICLE FROM A FREE 
TRADE JOURNAL. 





[From the New York Journal of 


Commerce. | 


ROP prospects are hereafter to 

be regarded more than hereto- 
fore with reference to our general 
industries, and less with reference 
to export trade. Circumstances and 
conditions in the country’s develop- 
ment have made the supplying of 
food and raw materials to other 
countries a leading interest in for- 
elgn commerce, but with the growth 


of population and the diversification 
and multiplication of industries it 
will become a matter of national 
economy to consume and convert 
these natural products ourselves and 
produce a surplus for export which 
involves a larger employment of cap- 
ital and labor, a higher use of energy 
and skill, and consequently greater 
value in smaller compass. It will be 
no misfortune when we come to the 
point where our fields and farms are 
required mainly to supply food and 
such materials as their soil is adapted 
to for the support of our own indus- 
trial and trading population. When 
we consume our grain and provi- 
sions, convert our cotton into fabrics 
and turn our other indigenous ma- 
terials into manufactured articles, 
rather than send them abroad in the 
raw state, we shall attain a higher 
degree of prosperity than in minis- 
tering to the industries of other 
countries as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. The one great 
advantage of this country lies in its 
natural resources, and its future 
wealth and power depend upon their 
intelligent development and applica- 
tion. 

Agriculture has been for us the 
main source of prosperity, and in 
conjunction with our treasures of 
mine and forest, which furnish the 
other chief materials for supplying 
the wants of mankind, it will con- 
tinue to be so; but not as a means 
of affording products for sale abroad 
so much as of supporting a great and 
growing industrial population at 
home and an _ expanding trade, 
whereby our food and materials 
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shall enable us to supply other coun- 
tries with the products of skill and 
enterprise in place of the products 
of nature. More and more we shall 
consume our crops of wheat and of 
other grain, and the “provisions” 
which are also derived from the soil. 
More and more we shall convert our 
cotton into cloth instead of sending 
it abroad in bales, and we shall not 
only use up such material as wool 
and hides, but draw these and other 
materials more and more from for- 
eign sources, while our wealth of 
iron and copper and lead will be 
turned into higher forms of wealth 
before being supplied to other na- 
tions. This does not mean that it is 
not desirable to maintain our capac- 
ity for producing food and raw ma- 
terials, or that it is not advantageous 
to dispose of the surplus so long as 
labor is profitably employed in pro- 
ducing a surplus, but that when we 
can consume our food supplies and 
convert our materials into articles 
ready for consumption we shall have 
reached a more advanced stage of 
industrial and commercial progress 
and a higher plane of wealth and 
prosperity. Whether we shall attain 
also a condition of more widely dif- 
fused well-being for the mass of the 
people will depend upon correcting 
tendencies to concentration of wealth 
and material power and effecting a 
more equitable distribution of the 
fruits of production. 


A NEW RAILROAD RATE PLAN. 
[From Dun’s Review. ] 


A new proposition comes forward in 
the matter of railroad rate regulation, 
suggested by Secretary Gardner of the 


New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation. This is simply that whenever 
an interstate common carrier gives any 
rebate, or rate lower than the regular 
one, such act shall be construed to be 
the making of a new and _ reasonable 
rate and the Commission shall forth- 
with publish this rate, which shall there- 
upon become the established maximum 
rate for one year thereafter. The 
author of this proposition claims that 
this would shorten and simplify the 
work of the Commission, would avoid 
raising any constitutional question of 
the right of interference with rate- 
making by carriers, and would leave 
rate-making with the carriers them- 
selves. It is their part to determine the 
minimum rate for which they can 
work, under the stress of competition. 

It is plain that this proposition has 
the merit of cleverness in retort, and 
will commend itself for that reason to 
the minds of those who delight to see 
men caught in their own devices. And 
yet there seems to be more merit in the 
plan than lies in its being a clever re- 
tort. For the only substantial complaint 
—or, at least, the most substantial com- 
plaint—against the common carrier is 
that it ceases to be common and be- 
comes a special carrier in favor of se- 
lected forwarders. If any excuse for 
this discrimination can be made it is 
that the large customer is always 
granted a concession and is fairly en- 
titled to one; the carload or the train- 
load can always be profitably moved at 
a lower rate than the single package, 
but any discrimination between like 
service under like conditions is with- 
out excuse, being preference to per- 
sons. A private business may properly 
give such preference, without any rea- 
son but the choice to do so; a public 
carrier cannot. This proposition there- 
fore has the merit of striking at the 
secret favor and putting all shippers on 
the same level. It is fair on its face, 
and promises the minimum of inter- 
ference, while leaving rates to regulate 
themselves under competition. It is 
said that this is a proposition to legalize 
rate-cutting; the answer is that rate- 
cutting is already lawful. If the 
tendency would be to compel competing 
roads to meet the cut which had been 
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proclaimed the maximum rate, this 
tendency already exists under competi- 
tion; the only difference is that the 
special cut rate which now may remain 
nominally secret for an indefinite time 
would be brought under general de- 
mand of shippers by being published. 
Experience has amply proved that a rate 
war is one of the mischiefs of competi- 
tion, but it is not clear that Mr. Gard- 
ner’s plan would tend to produce that 
rather than to prevent the granting of 
secret favors. 

To prevent unlawful discrimination 


has been the avowed object of 
legislation ever since the attempt 
to regulate railway operation _ be- 


gan. The reasonableness and propriety 
of this object—if by “unlawful” is 
meant unfair and unreasonable—can- 
not be denied; differences can relate 
only to methods and limitations. There 
is substance in the contention that 
existing legislation is quite sufficient 
to accomplish all which can _ properly 
be expected or undertaken, and that 
what is needed is not more law, 
but better enforcement. Yet if the de- 
mand for more laws is irresistible, this 
latest proposition is certainly less revo- 
lutionary and more practical than the 
attempt to interfere with the natural 
right of all business to make its own 
prices. , 


Washington advices are to the effect 
that the Agricultural Department is 
withholding an important bulletin re- 
garding cotton until investigation may 
be made of Great Britain’s action in en- 
couraging cotton growing in _ her 
colonies. There is no doubt that the 
English government has taken hold se- 
riously of this question and that it is 
making every effort to encourage its 
African colonies to go into cotton grow- 
ing. It would be rash to assert that the 
efforts being made by the French, the 
German and the English governments 
will not bear fruit, fruit that will be 
very bitter to southern cotton growers. 
The 1903 short crop may possibly 
prove a great injury to the South— 
Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. 


Joseph Walworth, who had been wool 
buyer for the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., 42 years, died April 2. Mr. 
Walworth was born in Keighley, Eng., 
73 years ago. Before coming to this 
country in 1850, he lived in Bradford, 
Eng. In the United States he first 
settled in Ballardvale, Mass., but later 
engaged in wool manufacturing at 
Salem, N. H. After giving up this 
work he was employed by the Pacific 
Mills to take charge of its wool depart- 
ment, which position he held until his 
death, though his duties varied slightly 
during part of this service. 


The Chronicle has received a great 
many letters from people who profess 
to think that if the Japanese are pre- 
vented from entering the country all 
other classes of immigrants should be 
excluded. The people who make this 
extreme demand forget that our decen- 
nially recurring censuses have disclosed 
the fact that the American race would 
probably die out if new blood was not 
constantly being injected into it. This 
being the case, it is our business to 
cheerfully receive assimilable immi- 
grants while carefully excluding those 
with whom we cannot assimilate, and 
who can never become what we call 
Americans.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Wilson-Gorman law put hides on 
the free list, and the Dingley law im- 
posed a duty on them of fifteen per 
cent ad valorem. The Democratic pa- 
pers of the times shrieked out against 
the imposition of the duty, claiming 
that it would add to the cost of boots 
and shoes to the American people, and 
especially to the American working- 
man. Oomparing the wholesale prices 
of boots and shoes, it is found that in 
no grade did the imposition of the duty 
cause an increase in the selling price, 
but that on the contrary a material 
reduction took place within a few 
months after the enactment of the 
Dingley law.—Manchester (Ia.) Press. 
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THE WHEAT GAMBLE. 





[New York Journal of Commerce. | 


As usual, there was a miscalculation 
in this case, an uuderestimating of the 
elasticity of supply and demand.’ Any 
abnormal advance of price is sure to 
check demand and restrain trade in the 
commodity affected and to draw out any 
reserved or latent supply that may be 
attainable. It is doubtful if the legiti- 
mate relation of actual supply and de- 
mand would at any time have put wheat 
above a dollar a bushel for immediate 
delivery, but options for delivery in 
May, June or July have been forced far 
above that figure. The effect has been 
to draw out the hidden resources of 
supply and gather them together until 
they could be precipitated upon a top- 
heavy market to break it down. Pro- 
ducers have profited little, if at all, by 
the working up of the speculative price ; 
consumers have not suffered or lost 
much. The gains have gone to specu- 
lators on the right side at the right time 
and the losses have fallen to those who 
got caught on the wrong side, but the 
general effect is demoralizing. A con- 
spicuous example of the harm that may 
be done is seen in the fall of the bank 
president of Milwaukee, who tried to 
save himself by using the bank’s funds 
and only brought ruin and disgrace 
upon his own head. Jf a man in his 
position could be enticed into specula- 
tion until the fever so possessed him 
that he could betray his trust and be- 
come a defaulter, what may have hap- 
pened with the weak and obscure whose 
losses and crimes are covered up? The 
regular exchanges, which are estab- 
lished for the purpose of facilitating le- 
gitimate dealings, whether in commod- 
ities or securities, should take stringent 
measures to prevent those operations 
which involve a cornering of the market. 
It is their toleration that brings all 
speculative dealings into discredit and 
even affects injuriously the whole system 
of exchange trading, making it a sub- 
ject of frequent attack on moral or 
economic grounds. 


The editor of the London Telegraph 
has figured out an ingenious plan by 


which the hold of Great Britain on 
India will be strengthened. He thinks 
that in consideration of the valuable aid 
received from the British the Japanese 
will be willing to lend their arms to re- 
pel the Russians if they make attempts 
on India. Great Britain had better not 
reckon on such aid. The chances are 
that Japan will one day be ready to help 
the East Indians to bundle their white 
conquerors out of India—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


A level-headed old New Hampshire 
farmer says independence from trust 
oppression and railway discrimination 
will not come to the farmer through 
congressional enactment, but by each 
individual farmer producing his own 
supplies—in other words, depending 
more on his farm and less on the vil- 
lage store for a living—New England 
Farmer. 


The New England manufacturing in- 
terests that have been clamoring for 
reciprocity ought to learn something 
from the result of the canvass of the 
Canadian press. It would seem that it 
should convince them of the uselessness 
of continuing an agitation the outlook 
of which is so manifestly hopeless. It 
must be presumed that even they would 
not be willing to sacrifice the interests 
of American farmers if there was no 
advantage to be gained for themselves. 
Reciprocity with Canada can hardly be 
regarded as a live question, even by so 
aggressive a champion of the policy as 
the Democratic Governor of Massachu- 
setts.—Omaha Bee. 


There are unions and unions. To 
oppose lawlessness, restriction of ap- 
prentices, and the monopoly of oppor- 
tunity to labor and to live merrily 
thereby, is not to be unfriendly to labor 
or to the principle of labor organization. 
It is neither necessary nor probable that 
unionism will always persist in its pres- 
ent policy.—Industrial Exponent. 
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PURCHASES FOR PANAMA. 


[By Albert Clarke. ] 


HE proverbial clap of thunder 
from a clear sky was illustrated 
about the middle of last month by the 
announcement that Secretary Taft 
had decided to purchase materials for 
the Panama canal and railroad, and 
ships for conveying them, wherever 
they could be obtained for the least 
money, which was generally as- 
sumed to mean foreign markets, and 
that President Roosevelt had sanc- 
tioned this policy. There was some- 
thing like consternation in Republi- 
can and protectionist circles and 
rejoicing among free traders, reci- 
procitarians and revisionists. At first 
the strongest Republicans, men who 
had been the most influential in up- 
holding the policy of protection and 
had contributed most to the election 
of the President, refused to believe 
the report, but at length its truthful- 
ness became apparent, and since 
then the solid men of the party have 
been in a daze, as though they had 


received a stunning blow between the 
eyes. 

It is reported on what seems to be 
good authority that at least three 
members of the Cabinet — Shaw, 
Wilson and Metcalf — oppose the 
policy, and some of the leaders in 
Congress, notably Speaker Cannon, 
Senator Hansbrough and Represen- 
tatives Grosvenor and Dalzell, are 
outspoken against it, although 
Speaker Cannon’s utterances are a 
little like riddles and are claimed both 
ways. He is such a rugged Ameri- 
can, however, that there is no rea- 
sonable doubt of his opposition to a 
policy of foreign buying. 

At first nearly everybody was at 
sea as to the language of the law and 
the authority and responsibility of 
the President. The most that the 
public knew was that Secretary Taft 
had been offered two foreign steam- 
ships for $750,000 and that he was 
asked $1,400,000 for similar vessels 
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to be built in this country, for which 
he would have to wait two years. The 
two foreign ships were soon out of 
the market, but the Secretary then 
decided to charter two others. It is 
not stated whether or not he first 
tried to charter two American ves- 
sels, but the country is left to infer 
that he could not get them except at 
a higher cost. 

As for materials, it is not stated 
that the Secretary sought them in this 
country, or that he actually negoti- 
ated with producers, but again we are 
left to infer that he did and that he 
failed to get concessions which would 
enable him to build the canal “at the 
lowest cost.” The New York 
Tribune, whose owner has been ap- 
pointed by the President to the ex- 
alted office of Ambassador to Great 
Britain, and which is therefore gener- 
ally recognized as an administration 
organ, says editorially that steel rails 
can be purchased abroad for the 
Panama railroad at $20 a ton, 
whereas American 
would, if they could, compel the goy- 
ernment to pay $33, although they 
would deliver these same rails in 
Great Britain for $22 a ton, which 
cost them at Pittsburg about $12 a 
ton, and the Tribune unwarrantably 
assumes that this difference is due 
to our tariff schedules and takes the 
ground that it is the duty of the Ad- 
ministration to purchase “as low as 
the American maker sells abroad.” 
This question will be considered 
further on; it is stated here as pre- 
sumably the attitude of the President 
and Secretary Taft, in the absence of 


manufacturers 
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their own specific declarations to 
that effect. 

Last winter Secretary Taft brought 
the subject to the attention of 
Congress by the following statement: 

An important question of policy is 
yet to be determined. If the Isthmian 
Canal Commission are not bound by any 
restriction of Congress as to where they 
shall purchase machinery, material and 
supplies, then it would seem to be their 
duty to construct the canal as cheaply 
as possible, and so to buy what they need 
where they can get it cheapest. This, 
however, is certain to produce, every 
time that a large contract is awarded 
to a foreign manufacturer or dealer, an 
outcry on the part of the American un- 
successful competitors. If Congress ap- 
proves the policy of favoring American 
manufacturers and dealers, even if it 
increases the cost of the construction 
of the canal, then it seems to me only 
just that it should declare this policy by 
law and lay down a rule which the com- 
mission can exactly follow. 

Congress failed to act upon the 
subject specifically, but gave the 
President authority to construct the 
canal and operate the railroad with- 
out restrictions or instructions. This 
being the case, what rule should 
govern him? Should he consider the 
government as a private individual, 
privileged to pick up job lots or 
bankrupt stocks or trade baits wher- 
ever he can find them at. sacrifice 
prices, or should he consider the 
great domestic policy of the govern- 
ment to protect and promote and pre- 
fer the industries of its own people, 
and endeavor to secure a fair price 
by inviting competition? In an inter- 
view published in the Savannah 
Morning News of May 19, the writer 
of this article, who was then in the 
South, said that: 
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If the canal commission will advertise 
for proposals, which is the usual govern- 
ment method, it can get all it requires 
at a fair price, though probably not 
quite so low as some portions could be 
bought for abroad, where labor is paid 
only about one half as much as here, and 
because, too, goods in distant markets 
are often sold at a sacrifice. As a whole, 
prices are higher here because our civil- 
ization is higher and the general cost of 
production is higher. So long as the 
government maintains the protective 
policy, it ought to be bound by it in its 
own purchases. The Panama canal will 
be built at the cost of the people, there- 
fore our people, and not some other, 
ought to have the opportunity to furnish 
the supplies. Otherwise the protective 
policy will be made unjust and ridicu- 
lous in the house of its friends. 


To avoid this conclusion the claim 
is now set up by the New York 
Tribune and echoed by the free 
trade journals that “in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal the United 
States has gone outside of its own 
territory to engage in a largely in- 
ternational enterprise. It is, there- 
fore, no curtailment of the market 
ordinarily enjoyed by American in- 
dustries to purchase machinery and 
material for the canal in the cheap- 
est market, while the magnitude of 
the undertaking and the resultant 
expense would seem to indicate that 
American manufacturers ought not 
to demand that the benefits they al- 
ready enjoy as a result of the tariff 
be extended to a government work 
which is largely for the benefit of all 
mankind, and which, perhaps, will 
never pay for itself.” 

And so the question is raised 
whether or not the canal zone is for- 
eign territory, and whether or not 
goods imported into it are subject to 


United States duties, but there can 
be no question but that the canal and 
railroad are United States property 
and to be paid for by taxing the peo- 
ple who work and produce and live 
under United States conditions. If 
any duties are collected in the zone 
they are Panama duties. If they 
were United States duties, there 
could be no_ serious. objection to 
the government’s buying at least 
a portion of the canal and railroad 
supples abroad, because one impor- 
tant office of our duties is to equalize 
market conditions between foreign 
countries and this country. In the 
absence of such duties the govern- 
ment, in buying abroad, distinctly 
prefers foreign products, prices and 
conditions over those which it causes 
to prevail at home. The attempt to 
justify this on the ground that the 
canal is intended for international 
use is equivalent to proclaiming that 
hereafter the improvement of all our 
seacoast harbors and the maintenance 
of lights to mark places of danger 
shall be at the lowest foreign cost and 
not at a reasonable American cost. 
It is nothing short of amazing that 
any portion of a Republican adminis- 
tration, when left without specific in- 
structions to carry on a great public 
work, could so interpret its duty as 
to nullify to any extent the protective 
policy of the country. That is the 
policy under which the Administra- 
tion was elected. President Roose- 
velt was committed to it in every 
way, by his previous speeches. at 
Minneapolis and Logansport, by his 
reply to the notification committee 
and by his letter of acceptance, not 
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to mention numerous other utter- 
ances. He knew then as well as he 
knows now that many articles are sold 
abroad lower than at home, and he 
knew that the Republican text book 
which was used in his campaign dealt 
with the subject truthfully and cour- 
ageously and proved by the findings 
of the Industrial Commission, the re- 
ports of consuls and the citations of 
other authorities, that the practice is 
common to all nations, that it is not 
the result of either tariffs or trusts, 
that the quantities of goods thus dis- 
posed of are very small in compari- 
son to the volume produced and con- 
sumed by the people of any country 
and by which alone the economic cost 
.of production and distribution can be 
honestly determined, and he knew 
that if he were then to recommend 
that the present Taft policy should 
be introduced, either as a saving to 
the government or as a means of 
curbing the capacity of dealers, the 
recommendation would have been 
certain at least to divide his party. 
If persisted in, it can have no other 
effect now. 

What, then, should be done? 
Must this mighty government be 
held up by the trusts and compelled 
to pay for goods to be used in one 
foreign country more than the trusts 
sell them for in all countries but their 
own? That is the question that many 
Republicans as well as all Democrats 
are now asking. But that is not the 
real question at all. The real ques- 
tion is, since it is the policy of the 
country to protect industry by duties, 
and the President is directed to make 
some purchases to be paid for by the 


people, shall he not give his own peo- 
ple the preference the same as 
though our duties extended to the 
canal zone? Congress is undoubtedly 
at fault for not having provided for 
the collection of duties on all foreign 
materials purchased for the canal, 
but Congress knew that the Presi- 
dent was committed to the economic 
policy of the country and it never 
occurred to them that he would fora 
moment think of going out of the 
United States to glean or scavenge 
for the remnants of industrial life. 
It was confidently expected that he 
would interpret his duty in the hght 
of the policy of the country and of 
all the commitments of the campaign 
which resulted in his election. We 
believe that he will do this yet. He 
has been momentarily misled as 
President McKinley was when he 
recommended free trade with Porto 
Rico as “plain duty.” Within a few 
weeks President McKinley changed 
his view and approved a bill placing 
duties upon imports from that coun- 
try. He had accepted the policy of 
the War Department and later the 
better matured policy of Congress 
impressed him as wiser. Mr. Roose- 
velt, though a brave and firm man, 
is not a bigot. He is always open to 
conviction. His impulse to prevent 
the United States from being robbed 
was noble and patriotic. He simply 
consented to a wrong method. When 
a better method is provided, I believe 
that he will approve it and that he 
will not only continue in substantial 
harmony with his party, but also to 
enjoy universal confidence through- 
out his administration. 
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OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH GERMANY. 


HE announced purpose of the 

German Government to ex- 
clude the United States from the 
privileges of the new reciprocity 
treaties signed recently with seven 
European states, apparently affords 
great satisfaction to American free 
traders and advocates of fake reci- 
procity. They declare that it is now 
“up” to the stand-patters in the Sen- 
ate, or in both branches of Congress, 
to take some action “to avert the 
threatened calamity” of serious loss 
to American exporters. We are as- 
sured that Germany stands ready to 
enter into a reciprocity arrangement 
with the United States on “broader 
lines” than heretofore, and we all 
know what that means. 

The seven European states with 
which Germany has concluded reci- 
procity treaties are Austria-Hun- 
gary, Russia, Switzerland, Rou- 
mania, Servia, Italy and Belgium. It 
is only from the first two countries 
that our agricultural interests have 
much to fear in the way of competi- 
tion. The conventional rates are the 
same for all the countries which se- 
cure them by treaties, each agreeing 
to grant certain reductions in their 
own duties upon imports from Ger- 
many; and the increased rates in the 
new tariff apply only to countries 
which do not enter into such agree- 
ments. The new tariff, and the reci- 
procity treaties already signed, go 


into effect simultaneously on the first 
of March, 1906. 

Some free trade journals pretend 
to see ruin to our agricultural ex- 
ports unless we make an _ abject 
surrender to German demands. 
Governor Cummins of Iowa and 
other free trade Republicans, whose 
zeal for tariff reform of the wrong 
kind has been rekindled by this in- 
cident, are advising that we make 
some bargain with Germany to pre- 
vent our entire exclusion from her 
markets. They are more concerned 
about what we sell to Germany than 
about what we buy from her, much 
of which could as well be consumed 
or manufactured at home. There is 
reason for the belief that Germany 
would not go very far in any meas- 
ures of retaliation against the United 
States, but for the assurances given 
by importing interests and their 
newspaper organs in this country that 
such action would probably force 
Congress to make liberal tariff con- 
cessions on German goods. 

The statistics of our trade with 
Germany do not indicate that the 
effect of the new German tariff upon 
American interests would be very 
calamitous. Our exports to Germany 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1904, amounted to nearly $214,000,- 
000, or about 15 per cent of all our 
exports. But nearly one-half of this 
value (about $109,000,000) consisted 
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of raw cotton, and $11,324,000 of 
copper, which will remain on the free 
list in her new tariff. The princi- 
pal articles of export from the United 
States affected by the new tariff con- 
ditions will be wheat, corn, rye, flour, 
lard, beef, dried 
fruits, oranges, hides, calf leather 
shoes, sawed wood and fine wire. 


oleomargarine, 


Most of the increased rates in the 
new tariff were made as concessions 
to the demands of the agrarian inter- 
est. The following summary of tariff 
changes and values of exports in the 
last fiscal year is furnished by the 
Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript: 


At present we pay Germany 83.3 cents 
on every 220 pounds of wheat exported 
to her. Under the new arrangement we 
will pay $1.785. In 1904 we exported 
$6,000,000 worth of wheat to Germany. 
If we were able to come in on the new 
treaties we would pay but $1.31. 

Our corn now exported to Germany 
now pays but 38.1 cents for 220 pounds; 
under full German tariff it will pay 
$1.67. Treaty countries will pay but 
$1.19. We exported $7,200,000 worth 
of corn to Germany last year. 

At present our flour exported to Ger- 
many pays $1.75 for 220 pounds; under 
full tariff it will pay $4.46. Treaty 
countries will pay $2.80. We exported 
$2,200,000 of flour to Germany last 
year. 

Our lard now exported to Germany 
pays $2.88 for 220 pounds; under full 
tariff it would pay $2.90. Treaty na- 
tions will pay $2.38. We exported $14,- 
900,000 worth of lard to Germany last 
year. 

On fresh beef now exported to Ger- 
many we pay $3.57 for 220 pounds; full 
tariff would increase this charge three- 
fold; favored nations will pay $4.04 
after March 1, 1906. We exported $600,- 
000 worth of fresh beef to Germany in 
1904. 


On hides exported to Germany we 
are now paying $4.28 for 220 pounds; 
under full tariff we will pay $7.14; no 
concession is made to the treaty nations. 
Our exports to Germany were but $500,- 
000 last year. 

On all grades of shoes exported to 
Germany we now pay a uniform duty 
of $11.90 for 220 pounds; under full 
tariff we will pay from $20.23 to $42.84, 
while the treaty nations will pay from 
$14.26 to $21.42. Last year we shipped 
to Germany $1,200,000 in leather and 
leather manufactures. 

On dried prunes, dried apples and or- 
anges we now pay ninety-five cents for 
220 pounds; under full tariff we would 
pay $2.38 to $2.76. Our fruit shipments 
to Germany last year amounted to $3,- 
600,000. Treaty nations get about our 
old duty. 

Our exports to Germany for the 
nine months of the present fiscal year 
ending March 31, were corn to the 
value of $6,769,734; wheat to the 
value of only $84,760; and only 
$478,455 worth of flour. In provi- 
sions there was a considerable falling 
off in value, compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1904; but all 
told the provision trade does not ap- 
proximate over $20,000,000 in any 
fiscal year. Our exports of cotton to 
Germany in the nine months 
amounted in value to $75,172,000; 
of copper $9,820,000; of naval stores 
$1,673,000—all free of tariff tax. 
In 1903-4 we sent her $5,000,000 
worth of unmanufactured tobacco on 
which the tariff rate will not be 
changed. Of mineral and vegetable 
oils the value was a little over $7,- 
000,000. The remainder of the 
exports covers a variety of miscel- 
laneous articles ranging in value 
from a small sum to $1,500,000, the 


latter representing sales of agricul- 
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tural implements last year. It appears 
that of our total exports to Germany 
in the 1904 fiscal year over 60 per 
cent represents raw cotton and cop- 
pers, which will remain on the free 
list, and oils on which the rates have 
been somewhat increased. The Ger- 
man duties on our manufactures 
have not been materially advanced. 
It appears that the new tariff will af- 
fect only forty-six principal articles 
and much less than 40 per cent of our 
exports to that country; and with the 
exception of breadstuffs and provi- 
sions there are no exports of enough 
importance, in comparison with the 
volume of our exports to other coun- 
tries, or the interests of our vast in- 
ternal trade, to justify us in paying 
any considerable price for tariff fa- 
vors from Germany. 

While our imports from Germany 
are little more than half in value of 
our total exports to that country, 
$109,129,000 in 1903-4, they are 
equal to our exports when cotton and 
copper are excluded. Our imports 
consist mainly of manufactured arti- 
cles. The chief items in the last fis- 
eal year, with their values, were: 
knit goods, laces and other articles 
of cotton manufacture $14,255,000; 
manufactures of silk $6,036,000; 
china ware, porcelain, etc., $4,815,- 
000; fur skins and manufactured furs 
$5,150,000; gloves of kid or other 
leather $2,000,000; paper and manu- 
factures $3,176,000; toys $4,542,- 
000; wines $1,485,000; books, mu- 
sic, etc., $1,036,000; cement $1,213,- 
000; chemicals, which are not cred- 
ited separately in the government 





report, amount in the aggregate to 
about $16,000,000; hides and skins 
$2,642,000; and manufactures of 
wool $2,210,000. The foregoing 
items account for more than one half 
of the total import trade. Though a 
considerable amount of our imports 
from Germany are articles used in 
further manufacturing processes like 
chemicals and dyestuffs, the loss of 
our trade with her would be more 
serious for Germany than the loss of 
her trade would be for us. 

There can be no reason other than 
a purpose to mislead the public for 
the statement, concocted in Wash- 
ington, that the new German tariff 
would practically sacrifice all of our 
export trade to that country, amount- 
ing to about $214,000,000 in the last 
fiscal year; for we have shown that 
the new rates affect only forty-six 
principal articles, of which one-half 
are really of minor importance, and 
altogether covering not over 40 per 
cent of the total exports. It is absurd 
to assume that Germany will not con- 
tinue to take what she may need of 
our cotton, copper, naval stores and 
unmanufactured tobacco, as she has 
no other recourse; and these make 
up in value more than one-half of 
her imports from this country. 

According to a recent report of 
United States Consul-General Mason 
of Berlin, the people of Germany are 
much divided on the tariff question. 
On the one side are the land owners 
and their workmen who have de- 
manded a higher tariff on all agri- 
cultural products which Germany 
can produce in any considerable 
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quantity. On the other hand “are 
the commercial and industrial classes 
generally, the manufacturers who ap- 
preciate the importance of cheap 
goods for their workingmen and es- 
pecially the great merchant, steam- 
ship companies of Bremen and Ham- 
burg, whose prosperity hangs upon 
their direct freight and passenger 
trafic with the United States— 
these, like most government officials 
and the majority of educated men in 
the various liberal professions, who 
appreciate the value of close and 
friendly relations between the two 
countries, are opposed to a drastic 
policy that might lead to reprisals 
and, moreover, increase the cost of 
bread.” 

There is no doubt that the new 
German tariff would impose an addi- 
tional burden upon German manu- 
facturers and their operatives by in- 
creasing the cost of production and 
living; though it is mistakenly as- 
sumed in some quarters that Ger- 
many can somehow contrive to dis- 
pense with a large part of the food 
supplies she now imports from this 
country. But the actual fact is that 
she must for a long time and to a 
great extent be dependent for bread- 
stuffs and provisions upon other 
countries; and that she can only part- 
ially supply her wants from the 
countries with which she has recently 
concluded reciprocity treaties. Evi- 
dently the task of the government to 
harmonize the different interests on 
the tariff will be one of great diffi- 
culty. If Germany could secure re- 
duced duties from the United States 


on her manufactures that strongly 
compete with our own, in exchange 
for allowing her tariff on our food 
products to remain at the present fig- 
ures, this outcome would satisfy her 
manufacturers and the great mass of 
her consumers, but it would leave 
the land owners and farmers without 
the additional protection against our 
food products for which they have 
been clamoring with great persist- 
ency for several years. 

Now if the only purpose of Ger- 
many in framing a new tariff was to 
protect her varied industries from 
foreign competition we could have 
no reason for complaint. The whole 
world—American and British free 
traders excepted—acknowledges a 
nation’s right to protect its own in- 
dustries.. Every country has aimed 
to construct a tariff required by its 
own interests and without consulting 
those of any other country. No 
European government has ever re- 
garded the wishes or interests of the 
United States in enacting a tariff law, 
and it would be preposterous for the 
United States to regard their wishes 
or interests in framing a tariff law 
for its own people; but we have never 
framed a tariff act for retaliation. 
In the present case, there appears to 
be little concealment of a purpose by 
Germany to force the United States 
to reduce duties on German goods 
through a commercial treaty; failing 
in which she intends to exclude us 
from the advantages of the recipro- 
city treaties recently signed with the 
seven European states. This. savors 
strongly of retaliation. Our free 
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traders say that practically the only 
thing we may properly do is to ne- 
gotiate a reciprocity treaty with Ger- 
many under section four of the 
Dingley act; but on what terms? We 
find that it is the same old iniquitous 
proposition to offer some American 
industries as a sacrifice in a bargain 
to help a smaller number of indus- 
tries to retain their German trade. 
Once more the falsehood is revived 
that when the Dingley law was passed 
“many schedules were made unnec- 
essarily high for the purpose of af- 
fording a chance for tariff reductions 
in reciprocity negotiations’; and so 
it is argued that we can make sub- 
stantial concessions on German man- 
utfactures that compete with our own, 
and yet leave our industries with 
sufficient protection, or at least all 
the protection to which they are 
fairly entitled. From their point of 
view any tariff tax is too high that 
affords any degree of protection. If 
our tariff rates were now to be re- 
duced throughout, it would not be 
a long time before the free traders 
would be clamoring for further re- 
ductions. It is certain that foreign 
producers would not be asking us to 
lower our tariff duties if they were 
not well assured that the reductions 
would be of value to them; and if 
such reductions brought larger quan- 
tities of German goods into our mar- 
ket it would be proof positive that 
our manufacturers affected thereby 
had been deprived of a part of their 
needful protection. 

But section four of the Dingley 
tariff (which is no longer in effect, 


as its operation was limited to two 
years) was not in the bill when it 
went to the Senate from the House. 
It was a Senate section, and all the 
tariff schedules had been arranged 
and with no reference to prospective 
reciprocity treaties before this sec- 
tion was suggested; and in no case 
were the rates fixed higher than the 
various industries had estimated for 
adequate protection. We can see, 
therefore, how grossly unfounded is 
the free traders’ contention that some 
duties had purposely been made re- 
dundantly protective to afford a basis 
for reductions in reciprocity treat- 
ies. Furthermore, the articles sub- 
ject to barter referred to in sections 
three and four of the Dingley act 
are substantially non-competitive ar- 
ticles; and we know of no articles. 
subject to foreign competition that 
can be used as a basis for reciprocal 
agreements with Germany or any 
other country with absolute safety to 
our protected industries. <A reci- 
procity treaty with Germany, in 
which we should accord her special 
tariff favors, would be inexpedient 
for another reason; and that is that 
it would invoke demands from other 
countries for like treatment, which 
we could not fairly disregard; and 
thus a beginning would be made in 
the destruction of our protective 
tariff piecemeal and for its ultimate 
overthrow. 

In view of the obvious intent of 
Germany to use her new tariff as a 
club to force the United States to 
give her special tariff privileges, it 
has been suggested that the estab- 
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lishment of a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff schedule, the latter ' to 
apply only to goods of the countries 
which give us their most favored na- 
tion terms, would bring Germany to 
book in the present instance. Such 
a tariff system could,, and probably 
would, be constructed by making 
approximately the present schedules 
the minimum and much higher rates 
the maximum. The Washington 
correspondent of the American Econ- 
omist reports a leading official of the 
treasury department as saying: 


“It is within the power of Congress, 
without opening up the Tariff question, 
and dealing exact justice to all nations 
in the world upon a basis of absolute 
equality, to settle such questions as 
that raised by the course of Germany, 
and do it by the passage of a law that 
will not occupy ten lines on the statute 
books of the United States. It would 
be a solution of the whole problem of 
‘reciprocity, so called, and it would be 
a course certain to be commended by 
the chief patrons of the United States 
in the markets of the world. That short 
law would simply set out the doctrine 
that when any nation in the world gives 
to the products of the United States the 
treatment of ‘the most favored nation,’ 
or, in other words, where such foreign 
nation lets into its markets the prod- 
ucts of the United States upon the 
“ground floor’ of absolute equality with 
other nations, such nation shall be 
granted access for its products in the 
markets of the United States under the 
terms of our existing Tariff law, or upon 
precisely the same terms as are granted 
other nations. But if such foreign na- 
tion shall discriminate against the prod- 
ucts of the United States, or exact 
higher rates upon our products, then the 
customs duties imposed upon the prod- 
ucts of such offending nation in the 
markets of the United States shall be 
advanced 50 per cent. That would bring 
any nation at once to fair dealings with 
us.” 


There may possibly be some ob- 
jections to the adoption of this sys- 
tem. One is that it would be to all 
intents and purposes a declaration of 
a tariff war. The San Francisco 
Chronicle pertinently remarks on 
this point: “Commercial war, like 
other war, is regrettable, but it is bet- 
ter than a humiliating peace forced 
on us by external pressure. That the 
American people will never endure.” 
It is probable that there will now be 
much discussion of this subject. The 
proposed system has many strong ad- 
vocates in both branches of Congress. 
President McKinley is said to have 
become convinved in the later months 
of his life that this system, rather 
than a series of treaties like those 
negotiated by Mr. Kasson, was the 
best way of accomplishing the aims 
of reciprocity advocates. The coun- 
tries which have used it for a longer 
or shorter period are France, Russia, 
Spain, Brazil, Greece and Norway, 
and it is now practically adopted by 
Germany, though cloaked in the 
thin disguise of reciprocal trade 
agreements. 

It need hardly be said that this 
proposed alternative for the reci- 
procal plan does not meet with any 
favor from our free traders; on the 
contrary, they denounce it as a polit- 
ical device to preserve the existing 
tariff intact and to head off the de- 
mand for tariff revision and recipro- 
city. They assert that under it our 
tariff conditions would be more oner- 
ous than ever upon foreign produc- 
ers and importers, as the present 
rates would be left unchanged, or 
made higher in some eases, while 
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most of the articles now on the free 
list would be given a rate of duty in 
the maximum schedules and remain 
free only in the minimum. Let us 
note that the real concern of our free 
traders is for the interests of foreign 
producers and importers; for it is 
probable that a maximum and min- 
imum tariff would eventually work 
to the advantage of our export inter- 
ests in that it might strengthen their 
hold upon foreign markets. The free 
traders, deeming it improbable that 
protectionists would consent to have 
the present tariff stand as the ex- 
treme of any maximum scale of 
duties, are trying to convince the ex- 
port interests that their only remedy 
against discriminating duties in the 
new German tariff is in a reciprocity 
agreement that will make liberal 
tariff concessions to German manu- 
facturers. It may well be asked 
where would be the substantial ad- 
vantage to our exporters if they sac- 
rifice a part of the home market in 
the effort to retain or gain a less val- 
uable market abroad? If we cannot 
have the trade of other countries on 
more favorable terms than by crip- 
pling some of our important indus- 
tries and diminishing the employ- 
ment, wages and purchasing power 
of our own people, then we had bet- 
ter do without it. 


PROSPERITY AND CAPITAL. 





[Chicago Chronicle.] 


Men who are willing to embark in 
great enterprises do not need and 
rarely ask undue favor. They are actu- 
ated by self-interest, of course. They 


hope and they have a right to profit by 
the risks which they take and the labor 
which they undergo. The success of 
their efforts cannot fail to confer bene- 
fits upon many others. Failure cannot 
fail to prove disastrous to many others. 

When, therefore, pitfalls are set for 
such men at every step as a result of the 
present senseless agitation against 
wealth, capital and enterprise, we need 
not wonder if we find the resulting em- 
barrassments and_ disasters bearing 
heavily upon the multitudes of poor 
men in whose name the crusade is car- 
ried on. 

When men who risk fortunes have no 
chance to gain fortunes, fortunes will 
not be risked. This is an axiom of 
economy which will not be found in 
these words in the books, but it is true 
nevertheless. 


RA LL ee 





[Moravian Falls (N. C.) Yellow 
Jacket. | 


Massachusetts—‘What do you think 
of free hides, Mr. Stock Raiser?’ 

Stock Raiser—‘What do you think of 
free boots and shoes, Mr. Massachu- 
setts ?” 

Massachusetts—“That is so.” 

Stock Raiser—“That is so.” 

Buffalo—“What do you think of free 
grains, Mr. Farmer?” 

Mr. Farmer—‘What do you think of 
free flour, Mr. Buffalo?” 

Buffalo—“That is so.” 

Farmer—“That is so.” 

Manufacturer—“What do you think 
of free raw materials, Mr. Producer ?” 

Producer—“What do you think of free 
goods, Mr. Manufacturer?’ 

Manufacturer—‘That is so.” 

Producer—“That is so.” 

Mr. Reciprocity—“How would you like 
reciprocity, Mr. Workingman 2” 

Mr. Workingman—‘How would you 
like to try it first in your own business, 
Mr. Reciprocity ?”’ 

Mr. Reciprocity—*That is so.” 

Mr. Workingman—“That is so.” 
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THE NEGLECT OF VOTING. 


A SERIOUS MENACE TO GOOD GOVERNMENT —THE DANGER GREATEST IN MASSACHU 
SETTS— THE SITUATION ESPECIALLY APPEALS TO CITIZENS OF BRITISH BIRTH AND 
UNSELFISH PATRIOTISM. 


[By a Startled Citizen. ] 


ees are few subjects more fascinating or more important 
in their bearing on free institutions than the voting im- 
pulse of the citizen. To measure, if possible, its energies, to see 
how far it expresses itself at elections, how it shows itself in the 
returns of the vote, and what classes respond to it and what do 
not respond, is, in a sense, to test the average of patriotism 
as we can test it in no other way. This is of especial meaning 
at this time, in view of the facts presented from a careful study 
of the United States census returns for the year 1900, and 
the official report of the vote of five States cast that year. 
Some striking facts were brought out, which reflect most se- 
verely on the intelligence and patriotism of the men of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The grand old Commonwealth, with a world-wide fame for 
her educational institutions, her unselfish patriotism, ard high 
ideals of citizenship exhibited in laws to maintain public in- 
tegrity and humanitarian principles, is found to occupy a very 
low place in comparison with her sister States. The men quali- 
fied to vote in this State evidently care less, as a whole, to exer- 
cise their right of franchise than do the men of any of the other 
large States of the country. Of the total foreign-born men, a 
less percentage is naturalized than in the States named in the 
following table. It clearly demonstrates that something is 
wrong in Massachusetts, and that some part of our political ma- 
chinery lacks effectiveness. Where is the fault? And where 
shall we assign the blame? The following statistical analysis of 
the situation will in a measure point out where the fault lies. 
Living as we do amid a wealth of rich tradition, with object les- 
sons of unselfish patriotism around us on every hand, we are 
apathetic, our eyes see not and our ears are dull. While 
Indiana casts 98 per cent of her qualified vote, Massachusetts 
casts but 5991-100 of hers. Even Maryland, with the very 
troublesome negro question, leads us by a figure that should 
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cause Massachusetts to pause and ask to what point is Massa- 
chusetts drifting. 


THE VOTING RECORD OF FIVE STATES IN 1900. 


Population Total males literate Total literate Aliens 
of State. and illiterate (21 males (21 years (illiterate). 
years or over), or over), 

Maryland. cs sas.us 1,188,044 321,903 281,551 4,598 
COTO cer se ate 4,157,545 : 1,212,223 1,153,525 20,096 
Indiana,.......:+: 2,516,462 20,206 6-0,190 2,326 
Thole toh te. 4,821,550 1,401,456 1,333,975 41,839 
Massachusetts....2,805,346 843,465 739,771 95,043 


Percentage of those 

who voted in com- 

Percentage of parison with total 

those who voted number males (21 

in comparison years or over, in- 

Qualified Voted Did not withthosequali- cluding illiterates 


to vote. (1900). vote. fied to vote, and aliens.) 
i bw dra telar eo Soe 276,953 264,511 12,442 95,48 82.17 
Ohio en esy eek 1,133,429 1,040,073 93,356 91,75 85.79 
TDOIRUE soda wine cs 677,864 664,094 13,774 98.00 92.20 
BitOlacy < ets say 1,292,136 1,131,894 160,242 87.57 80.76 
Massachusetts.... 694,728 414,801 279,924 59.91 49.27 





The following table shows the total foreign-born males, 21 years or over, and the 
per cent naturalized; 


Total Per cent 
Foreign born, Naturalized. Naturalized. 
TIinGgisy.d ss .as es nas 468,882 326,709 69.65 
4) DIO Wetec es woces aan sane 226,254 157,457 69.59 
Maryland......... meats 42,687 28,605 67.01 
PHOIARG oes vase ce 73,317 44,397 60.05 
Massachusetts........ 347,731 151,285 43.50 


By a study of the foregoing tables it will be seen that no mat- 
ter which way the population and vote of Massachusetts is 
figured, the State is ata low ebb. Take either the total number 
of males over twenty-one years of age, qualified to vote by rea- 
son of being literate and naturalized, or the total of all males 
over twenty-one years, including illiterate and aliens, and 
Massachusetts suffers by comparison. The loyal citizen of 
Massachusetts naturally endeavors to defend his State by pre- 
senting some basis of comparison that would result in a favor- 
able showing but is unable to do so. The naturalization law is 
national, and if affects Indiana, Ohio, [Illinois and Maryland ex- 
actly as it does Massachusetts. These States are used for the 
purpose of illustration because they offer the most striking com- 
parison. What is the cause of this condition of affairs in 
Massachusetts? The people of this State are, without doubt, 
more intelligent, as a whole, than the people of any other 
State. 

Any man, over twenty-one years of age, native or foreign- 
born, who has complied with the naturalization law, may be- 
come a registered voter, provided he can read and write. In 
the year 1900 there were 694,728 men, able to read and write, 
and entitled to be registered, but of that number only 414,801 
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or 59 91-100 per cent voted. In the 1903 State election 412,- 
319 votes were cast, though 535,753 men were registered. 
Thus, of the registered voters but 75 59-100 per cent voted. 

It is surely a most serious question. When but 59 91-100 
per cent of those qualified to vote exercise that franchise by 
voting, the condition of affairs demands attention and should 
cause all thoughtful citizens to pause and consider. To make 
a more personal application of this study of the census returns, 
let us point out that in the year 1900 the British-born residents 
of Massachusetts, namely: English, Scotch, Welsh, north of 
Ireland, Irish, Canadians, Australians, and other whites born 
in the British Empire numbered more than 314,000. This is 
exclusive of the French Canadians and 85 per cent of those 
classed in the census returns as natives of Ireland, as well as 
of the children born in this country to British residents. Taking 
simply the face of the census returns for males, twenty-one years 
of age and over, among this class of people, we find that they 
exceed 123,000. The actual number of aliens among this class 
of people is 37,275, leaving the number of potential voters or 
those possessed with the full rights of citizenship, to be upwards 
of 86,000. Taking into consideration the sons and other rela- 
tives of these men, we can very modestly estimate the number 
at between 15,000 and 20,000. 

Here we have a body of citizens with a total vote of upwards 
of 100,000, estimated on a minimum basis. The political sig- 
nificance of these figures is considerable. Therefore, a very 
formidable amount of work confronts the Anglo-American As- 
sociation in its efforts to overtake the naturalization of the 
37,000 now here, and have an eye to the future of the incoming 
thousands from Great Britain and the Canadian provinces, who 
are settling in this State every year. 

Where are these people placing themselves on the battle-field 
of political parties? Regarding the aims and political objects 
of this class of people, some misapprehension exists in certain 
quarters. Many suppose that, because the first great organized 
movement for their naturalization in Massachusetts originated 
with the disgraceful disturbance around Faneuil Hall, and that 
memorable night of June 21, 1887, therefore their main aim 
consists of one continued, never-say-die, anti-Irish, anti- 
Romish fight. Such most emphatically is not the case, and it 
never was true, regarding the great body of this class of people. 
It may possibly have been true of some few active individuals. 
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Many of them were born and trained to free trade ideas. Will 
they, therefore, become Democrats? Very likely quite a num- 
ber of them will allow their opinions on fiscal questions to ‘out- 
weigh all other considerations and they will become dyed-in- 
the-wool followers of a Tammany Democracy. But these men 
will constitute but a small minority. The vast majority of them 
judge of the requirements of their adopted country by the con- 
ditions which prevail here and not by those existing in their old 
home, and one or two years’ indulgence in such a line of 
thought is almost certain to land the thinker in the Republican 
party. More narrow and personal reasons bring thousands more 
to give at least a nominal support to Republican candidates, 
for they very readily see that the other fellows are not their 
crowd. Many, too, are influenced by the fact that not only in 
Boston, but in every large city throughout the country the cor- 
rupt elements which control and bring so much discredit upon 
American municipal government, are the resultant effect of 
Democratic mis-rule. Ascertain, if one may, from the records 
of criminal and police courts in what parts of the country crime 
is most prevalent, and it will be found to closely correspond 
with the large centres of population where the Democratic party 
secures its greater triumphs. This condition of affairs deters 
thousands of self-respecting British-born men, who believe in 
law, order and honest administration of government, from asso- 
ciating themselves with a political party which is the natural 
resort of the debased, the outcast and the criminal. It can 
safely be predicted that so long as the Republican party pursues 
a progressive and honorable course of action, and brings for- 
ward able and patriotic candidates for office, four fifths of the 
British-born adopted citizens of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land will accord them a hearty and loyal support. 

Speaking of the British-born people as a whole, they are 
honest, industrious and intelligent, in brief, representing the 
highest type of citizenship, contributing, by their imported 
training and knowledge, in the various industries and profes- 
sions, very largely to the gross wealth of the American Repub- 
lic. They most strenuously support the public school system 
and are strongly opposed to the appropriation of public money 
to any institution, no matter how worthy, which is not entirely 
under public control. They are hearty supporters of all the 
institutions and commercial methods which have made this 
country great and prosperous. Educated in a love of freedom 
and of civil and religious liberty, they very readily become ab- 
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sorbed and incorporated into the great current of American na- 
tional life. In general terms, they who have so reluctantly laid 
aside their allegiance to the land of their birth and the govern- 
ment of their fathers yield no half-hearted allegiance to the 
land of their adoption, the mighty American Union. With 
them the act of renunciation has been a serious matter, but the 
obligations of the new citizenship is binding on their consciences 
as men proved capable of honest loyalty. The love they bear 
their old home has not grown cold or enfeebled, but they have 
accepted the new relations in the same spirit with which they 
held their allegiance, pure and unsullied by act of treason or 
sedition. With the same honesty of purpose, they aim to be- 
come good citizens, so that the home of their children shall 
be the best place on earth, their country the best that can be 
made for them. If the thoughts occasionally of any of them 
turn with loving remembrance to the scenes of their youth; if 
they seem unduly proud of Britain’s glorious history, of their 
great birthright of freedom, as Britons—the same freedom for 
which the sons of Britain contended at Lexington and estab- 
lished for all time at Yorktown—if some of them cling to the 
belief that the principles for which Hampden fell, for which 
Sydney and Russell gave their lives, are the same principles that 
underlie the American constitution; if they seem to be 
“British” Americans—remember that they have in keeping the 
lives of their children, who, educated in American public 
schools, will become in part the future rulers of this country, 
and who will not have the leaven of affection for the home of 
their fathers so fully. May they not claim that their dearest 
interests are involved in loyalty to the American idea, for their 
children’s sake, if not for their own, and that they regard it 
as a sacred duty to use their best effort, that their country shall 
be the best expression of the will of a free people? They could 
not be aliens if they would, vote or no vote, because they aim 
for the best, the purest, the freest form of government, local, 
state and federal. They believe that the country will become 
none the less pure, none the less glorious, none the less fitted 
for its high mission, if their idea is realized, that the Briton 
and the American shall be one in heart and in unity of spirit, 
and that 
“Still from either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 


More audible than speech, 
We are one.” 
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- MICHIGAN UNDER PROTECTION. 





It is not so much in the multiplying 
of factories as in increasing factory ca- 
pacities, that Michigan, under protec- 
tion, is making such good progress in 
manufacturing. 

The manufacturing census of the 
State, taken in 1904, is just published, 
and shows substantial gains since the 
census of 1900. Here are the figures: 


Increase 


1904 Census over 1900. 


Establishments............. 7,446 38 
Capital in scs the secs st atiees's $337,000,000 $68,000,000 
Officials, Clerks, etc........ 17,235 4,173 
Yearly Salaries, .....0:cs0e $17,000,000 $5,000,000 
Wage Earners, average... 175,229 33,765 
ViGAEWAW Bo ESslnce desist ce aa'e $81,000,000 $24,000,000 
Miscellaneous Expenses... 43,000,000 20,000,000 
Cost of Materials used..... 232,000,000 51,000,000 
Yearly Product ..5.%. (s2%.. 429,000,000 111,000,000 


Inasmuch as the aggregate yearly in- 
crease in salaries, wages, miscellaneous 
expenses, and materials used, is $100,- 
000,000, and the increase in yearly pro- 
duct is $111,000,000, it follows that the 
factories of Michigan are making an jn- 
ereased yearly profit of $11,000,000, 
nearly one million dollars a month, and 
more than fifteen per cent on the $68,- 
000,000 capital increase. Tariff revision 
ought to be a matter of very grave con- 
sideration on such a result as that, un- 
der the present protective tariff. 

Here is another way to realize Michi- 
gan’s gain: Wage-earners increased from 
141,000 to 175,000, average, or about 24 
per cent, while the population only in- 
creased 4.5 per cent, or from 2,420,000 
to 2,530,000. The percentage of factory 
workers to the entire population of the 
state increased from 5.8 per cent to 6.9 
per cent, or a gain of 1.1 per cent. 

The greatest number of factory work- 
ers employed at any one time in 1904, 
was 242,806, or 9 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the State. 

“Tt is evident,” says Census Bulletin 
No. 18, “that the increase in Michigan’s 
manufacturing during the past four 
years is but a continuation of the steady 
growth that has marked the develop- 
ment of the resources of the state since 
1850. On this point Vol. VIII, page 411, 
of the Twelfth Census of the United 
States says: “The large increase in the 
manufacturing industries of Michigan 


is due to a steady improvement in the 
means of communication within the 
state and with the states adjoining; to 
the growing markets of the rapidly set- 
tling West, and to the state’s extraordi- 
nary forest resources. ... The indus- 
trial development of the state has been 
marked by a steady diversification of 
its manufactures. ... The most seri- 
ous handicap is the scarcity of coal. 
There are extensive coal deposits but 
the quality of the coal is inferior. The 
local production of coal, however, has 
steadily increased since 1896. The pro- 
duct for 1899 was 624,708 short tons.” 
Note the date, 1896. That is the year 
in which the wage-earners of the United 
States put a quietus on the low-tariff 
free-trade fetish. 

The increase in manufactures has 
been accompanied by an increase in the 
mining industries, and in the railway 
transportation business, which has grown 
with the extension of the steam and 
electric lines. Of the mining industries 
of Michigan, special census volume 
“Mines and Quarries in 1902,” page 238, 
makes the following fine showing of in- 
creased annual production since 1897: 


1897. 1902. 
TrompOre vedere $8,347,000 $26,695,000 
Cement) i. 4)6d0.. 26,250 2,134,000 
Soft coal is...) 325,416 1,653,000 
Limestones and 
dolomites ..... 215,000 677,000 
Gy pstmt eed + )198,000 459,000 


The value of the copper ore—prob- 
ably Michigan’s most valuable mining 
industry, in money—could not be ascer- 
tained. The existence of native copper 
ore in Michigan was first made known to 
the Jesuit missionaries early in the sev- 
enteenth century. In 1902 Michigan 
produced 76,385 long tons of copper (not 
ore), or 26.8 per cent. of the total copper 
production of the United States. 

The state also has graphite mines, pe- 
troleum wells, Potsdam sandstone, and 
grindstone quarries. 

Michigan’s principal manufacturing 
industries in 1904 yielded: 

Lumber and timber products $40,569,000 
Foundry and machine shops. 31,506,000 
Flour and grist mills 26,512,000 
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Copper smelting and refining 21,222,000 
Carriages and wagons...... 20,097,000 


Orb ase Bice hy py ANAL RA 18,421,000 
Planing mill products ...... 14,375,000 
PRE LIPORG CATS Lia eu ak oa suld 18,467,000 
Chemicals 9,695,000 
SMEG ONES RI EL ga iis Ss cee gia So ks 9,840,000 
Druggists’ preparations .... 8,797,000 
Agricultural implements ... 8,719,000 
RA ET DLOOUCEE A in ns ath wate 8,208,000 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 7,995,000 
TRC URTISAY ULM o Bess coun ea Ue 5,378,000 


Other manufactures are food prepara- 
tions, iron and steel, liquors, paper and 
wood pulp, salt, newspapers (a flood of 
them), meat packing, and many minor 
lines. 

The way things have been going in 
Michigan since 1896, there does not seem 
to be any danger, if the tariff is left 
alone, of reviving the “potato-raising” 
on the city lots of Detroit, which was 
common in the years 1893-6. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION. 





It is said that the President has de- 
cided that one of the strongest recom- 
mendations in his message to Congress 
will urge the speedy enactment of a new 
and stringent immigration law, intended 
to reduce greatly the flood of foreigners 
and to improve their character. The 
President’s action will be based on the 
evidences of a conspiracy on the part of 
European governments and the big 
steamship companies to unload their 
paupers and criminals on the United 
States, the details of which plot have 
been fully reported by Marcus Braun 
and other immigration agents who were 
- gent abroad to study conditions. 

The manner in which immigration is 
to be restricted will be left to Congress 
to work out, but several plans already 
are under consideration. One is to in- 
crease the head tax on immigrants to 
$25 or more. Another plan is to limit 
the total number of immigrants every 
year, apportioning a percentage to each 
nation. An educational qualification is 
also being considered. 


GOVERNOR CUMMINS AGAIN. 





[Des Moines Capital. ] 


Governor Cummins opens up the en- 
tire subject of the tariff for debate. He 
intimates that the people are for tariff 
revision and are being cheated out of it. 
He therefore advises an appeal to the 
people. He thinks a primary election 
law would result in cleaning out the 
stand-patters in Iowa. But it is prob- 
able that a majority of stand-patters 
are in favor of a primary law which 
shall give the membership of each party 
an opportunity to vote separately. 

In this State the Governor’s inter- 
view will be regarded as a defy to the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. He has always manifested a dis- 
position to want to select our members 
of Congress, and it is well enough that 
he has declared his purpose for next 
year in that regard. 

The Iowa members of the house can 
take due and timely notice that the Gov- 
ernor is after them and after their 
scalps, one and all. 

This is an off year in politics, when 
we are supposed to be able to discuss 
political issues on their merits, and the 
Governor has sprung an issue made up 
as follows: To enact a primary law to 
get rid of the present Iowa delegation 
and to send in their places men who are 
in favor of lower duties on imports to 
secure lower prices to the American 
consumers. Let an umpire be selected 
and the debate begin. 


When the inevitable wastefulness and 
inefficiency of State management and 
supervision are taken into consideration 
it may be questioned whether, even with 
the advantages of convict labor in Kan- 
sas and Minnesota, the State institu- 
tions can compete with private concerns 
without imposing on the taxpayers heavy 
burdens to make good deficiencies in 
the cost of operating the factories. A 
few years of this sort of thing will prob- 
ably cool the ardor of many of those who 
are now most insistent upon the State 
governments going into business.—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 
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BRITAIN’S FISCAL PROBLEM. 





[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, May 6, 1905. 


HE recent Budget statement of 

the Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer has made it quite clear to the 
world that the old sources of taxation 
are no longer adequate to supply the 
financial needs of this Empire. Ex- 
perts have recognized this for sev- 
eral years past; and it has been 
pointed out again and again in THE 
Prortectionist. Unfortunately the 
Chancellor gave no indication as to 
where the new sources of revenue 
are to be found. Upwards of thirty 
millions of pounds sterling have to 
be discovered if the present ab- 
normal taxation is to be re- 
duced. At present we are pay- 
ing war taxes in time of peace. The 
income tax—admittedly a war tax— 
was one shilling and four pence (32 
cents) in the pound ($4.86) on one’s 
income when the South African war 
was raging; now, when that has 
passed away, the tax is still one shil- 
ling (24 cents) in the pound. Almost 
everything eatable and drinkable is 
taxed; we have practically no tax- 
able reserve against a war emer- 
gency. Education is greatly in need 
of additional financial aid throughout 
the public schools; the land is heav- 
ily burdened with taxes, as is also 
the farmers’ raw materials; while 
relatively little progress is being 
made with the repayment of the Na- 
tional Debt. Local rates (as distinct 
from “taxes,” which are for Imper- 


ial purposes) have risen so enor- 
mously all over the country during 
the last ten years that large numbers 
of people have now to crowd into 
one house—two and three separate 
families—where heretofore only one 
family lived there. All this is sim- 
ply to avoid the high rates, which 
now amount to from 40 to 50 per 
cent on the rent. 

The following are the suggested 
sources of new revenue: 

1. Graduate income tax and heav- 
ier death duties. 

2. A revised income tax, so as to 
tax the well-to-do working man. 

3. Taxation of land values. 

4, Increased customs duties on 
the present non-protective basis. 

5. Protective duties, similar to 
those levied by the principal coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

No 1 is held to be impossible. As 
regards No. 2 no political party cares 
to run the risk of temporary extinc- 
tion at the hands of the working class 
vote which might follow if opera- 
tives’ wages were taxed. There are 
many workmen earning from £2 
($10) to £5 ($25) a week who con- 
tribute nothing to the revenue direct; 
whereas any office clerk, or any one 
receiving a “salary” of £160 and over 
has to pay. The workmen are or- 
ganized through their trades unions 
and can bring pressure to bear on 
Parliament. The clerks and similar 
people lack this power; hence the 
anomalous position No. 3 is held to 
be impossible, at present. 

No. 4. The customs duties cannot 
be increased with beneficial results. 
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as consumption already tends to de- 
cline. 

No. 5. We then come to the im- 
position of protective duties. In Ger- 
many no less a sum than £26 mil- 
lions is annually obtained in this way. 
In France, £15 millions; in the 
United States, about £52 millions; in 
Russia, £23 millions. It is clear that 
the greater part of the duties thus 
levied falls upon the foreigner, and 
it is noteworthy that even the Brit- 
ish Cobdenites protested against an 
Indian import duty of 5 per cent on 
imported British cottons on _ the 
ground that this duty injured Lanca- 
shire, thus proving by their deeds 
that they don’t believe in their own 
theories. 

We must either obtain new sources 
of revenue, or public expenditure 
must be drastically curtailed. It is 
difficult to point to any part of our 
expenditure and indicate how it is 
to be reduced by millions, because 
that is what is necessary. A little 
cheeseparing here and a little there 
is not statesmanship. More money 
must be raised. If not, then Britain 
must be content to become a second- 
ary power like Spain or Holland. 
She will be unable to maintain her 
defensive forces, and that really 
means annihilation. That way spells 
ruin. No, the future of this country 
depends upon a wise and statesman- 
like remodeling of our fiscal system 
to bring it into conformity with pres- 
ent day needs. It is no good blink- 
ing facts and the sooner all members 
of the House of Commons recognize 
this the better; but of equal or great- 
er importance is the economic edu- 


cation of the people, and an honesty 
of purpose and of public utterances 
on the part of our politicians, who 
too frequently descend to mere play- 
ing on the ignorance of the voters. 
The problem wants the best brains of 
the country for solution. It cannot 
be settled by mere debating society 
talk, or pot-house babble. 
EF. C, CHaprett. 


CANADIAN TEXTILE IMPORTS. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. ] 


The entire foreign trade of Canada 
amounted, roughly speaking, in 1904, to 
a little over $200,000,000. Of this 
amount her total imports from the 
United States were $131,234,985, or 
58 71-100 per cent of her total imports. 
Of this comparatively large amount the 
percentage of textile goods was very 
small, merely 5 7-10 per cent of the en- 
tire imports into Canada from the 
United States. 

A closer inspection of the figures as 
given by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1904, shows a total of Ameri- 
can-made textiles imported into the 
Dominion of Canada of $6,391,838. 
These figures are interesting in showing 
how little of our textile manufacture 
has as yet obtained a profitable foothold 
among our cousins across the border. 
Canada took from us last year cotton 
cloth valued at $821,754; cotton wearing 
apparel, $715,839; cotton waste, $239,- 
431; cotton yarn, $146,416; bags and 
bagging, $20,420. The item for cordage 
and twine, however, makes a more res- 
pectable showing, being valued at 
$1,640,522. In woolen goods the show- 
ing is even more enlightening in re- 
spect to the little interest which Ameri- 
can manufacturers can show in Can- 
adian trade. The Canadian imports 
from the United States of flannels and 
blankets amounted to $40,687; wearing 
apparel, $941,848; carpets, $4,003; dress 
goods, $2,795. The imports of silks 
amounted to $302,573; and miscellane- 
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ous textiles brought up the balance with 
$1,815,550. In comparison with our 
trade in Canada and hers with the 
mother country, the item of carpets 
alone shows a discrepancy between the 
$4,003 worth imported from America 
and $1,582,185 worth imported from 
England during the same year. 


OUR INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
POLICY. 





[From Secretary Shaw’s Address at the 
International Railway Congress. ] 


The United States has heretofore and 
now reserves to itself by means of pro- 
tective tariffs a large measure of the 
commerce incident to supplying the 
needs and wants of its eighty million 
people. That which it yields to others 
it yields, with few and unimportant ex- 
ceptions, to all on equal terms, and gives 
no preference to any country or to any 
people. The few carefully guarded ex- 
ceptions only emphasize the policy, and 
the slight advantage granted the Repub- 
lic of Cuba but evidences man’s natural 
regard for his offspring, and does not 
mark the inauguration of a new policy. 

The United States offers the product 
of its soil, of its mines, of its forests, of 
its fisheries and of its factories to all 
the world on equal terms. It grants no 
export bounty and imposes no export 
duty. The Constitution of the United 
States insures to all of the earth the 
right to buy in our markets on equal 
terms with ourselves. Whoever will pay 
the most gets our products. As a selling 
nation the United States contributes 
more to the international commerce of 
the world than any other country on 
earth and more than one eighth of 
the aggregate. 

The United States consumes of the 
product of other countries more than 
$2,500,000 per day, and thus contributes 
to international markets one-ninth of 
the grand aggregate. This contribution, 
barring a dozen or so minor articles, the 
United States thus far has granted to 
all on equal terms. Its tariff duties, im- 
posed for purposes of protection, as well 


as those imposed for purposes of 
revenue, are equal as between those 
countries which protect their markets 
and those which make their markets 
free. 

I hope it will not be considered out of 
place to add that the United States is 
consistent with itself in that it criticizes 
no nation for levying duties, be they 
ever so high, when levied either for pur- 
poses of protection or for purposes of 
revenue, provided only they are made to 
rest no more severely upon us than upon 
others. The United States only asks the 
right to buy in foreign markets on the 
same terms as her commercial competi- 
tors, and the right to sell in all markets 
on terms as favorable as any. 





[From Secretary Shaw’s Speech at 


Cleveland, | 


It may not be out of place at this 
time to compare the international 
commercial policies of the four great 
commercial countries of the world. 
The United Kingdom opens her mar- 
kets to all on equal terms, and re- 
serves to her own people no advan- 
tages whatsoever. France and Ger- 
many reserve to their own people, by 
means of protective tariffs, advan- 
tages on many articles, and they also 
grant to the people of some countries 
advantages in their markets over 
others. Both these countries dis- 
criminate in favor of their own 
people in their own markets, and they 
discriminate also as between the peo- 
ple of foreign countries. They both 
have what is known as “most favored- 
nation” clauses in their commercial 
treaties, and thus make reciprocal 
trade relations with certain countries, 
granting and receiving advantages 
over others. 

The United States follows the ex- 
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ample of France and Germany in that 
she grants to her own people advan- 
tages on very many articles, and fol- 
lows the example of Great Britain 
by making no distinction as between 
foreign countries. Barring a dozen 
or so unimportant articles, the 
United States admits the products of 
all foreign countries (the Republic of 
Cuba alone excepted) on equal terms. 

There is now in force a commercial 
treaty between the United States and 
Germany, by which the latter, in 
consideration of certain slight con- 
cessions, agrees not to discriminate 
against us; and I cannot believe that 
the newspaper reports are true that 
Germany contemplates terminating 
this arrangement unless the United 
States will agree to discriminate 
against other countries and in her 
favor. 

I cannot believe that any country 
seriously considers putting in opera- 
tion a revision of tariffs imposing new 
and severe discriminations against the 
people of the United States. Such 
action would be most unfortunate 
from every point of view to both 
Certain it is the United 
States has done nothing, and will do 
nothing, to invite such a course. If, 
however, any considerable number 
of foreign countries should unite with 
those now discriminating against us 
then there will remain for the people 
of the United States four possible 
policies. Without expressing an 
opinion as to their relative merits I 
will state them as concisely as pos- 
sible. The responsibility of de- 
termination rests alone with Congress. 

First. The United States could 


countries. 


continue her present policy of reserv- 
ing to her own people some advan- 
tages in her own markets and making 
no discrimination against others. 
There are those who advocate this 
course. 

Second. We could yield to the 
demand of those countries which 
threaten adverse tariff legislation, 
and give to their people material ad- 
vantages over those which make no 
such discriminations. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that this 
proposition involves discriminations 
against other countries, for, be it re- 
membered, special favors can not be 
granted to some as against others 
without imposing corresponding bur- 
dens upon others as against some. 
But there are those in this country, 
I am told, who favor material reduc- 
tions in present tariffs on merchan- 
dise coming from certain countries 
and the enforcement of present rates 
as against others. I think they call 
this reciprocity. 

Third. We could materially reduce 
all our tariff schedules, leaving it to 
the magnanimity of others to emu- 
late our generosity. There are those, 
and I am told there are many, who 
advocate this policy. Without ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the merits 
of the proposition, I venture to sug- 
gest that even the free trade policy 
of Great Britain does not exempt her 
from discriminations by countries 
which adopt the discriminating pol- 
icy, nor from the demand that the 
United States shall join in discrimina- 
tions against her. 

Fourth. The only remaining 
course possible to be pursued is for 
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the United States to make discrimin- 
ations against the countries which dis- 
criminate against us. As between 
those who advocate no discrimina- 
tions of any kind, regardless of pro- 
vocations, and those who advocate 
discriminations in favor of those who 
discriminate against us, this may 
possibly afford a ground of com- 
promise. At. least there are 
those who advocate the adop- 
tion of this policy. I have heard 
it intimated that an amendment to 
our present tariff laws is likely to be 
proposed at the next session (but with 
what prospect of passage I cannot 
say), substantially as follows: 

“Be it enacted that whenever any 
country grants to the people of any 
other country privileges within its mar- 
kets which are withholden from the peo- 
ple of the United States, then and in all 
such instances the tariff duties on all 
merchandise coming from those coun- 
tries showing such preferences shall be 


— per cent. higher than provided in the 
schedules of existing tariff laws.’ ” 


This would constitute a maximum 
and minimum tariff, the maximum 
to be enforced only against such 
countries as exact a maximum rate 
against us. JI understand that those 
who advocate this course meet the 
charge that it means tariff war with 
the suggestion that the United 
States will not first declare such a 
war. Being forced to follow the ex- 
ample of other countries is not the 
equivalent of a declaration of war, 
while yielding to the demand that 
the United States shall discriminate 
against those who do not discriminate 
against her might involve neutral 
Powers in a universal tariff war. 


Such a war would necessarily harm 
us, but it would harm more seriously 
still those who drove us into it. The 
United States prefers to treat all 
alike, and fully appreciates like treat- 
iment by others. 


The “Merchant Marine League of the 
United States,” through its executive 
officers, have issued a statement giving 
the position of the league upon the ad- 
visability of extending the coast laws 
to Panama with a view of providing 
that the machinery, tools, equipment 
and supplies of every sort required in 
the construction of the Panama Canal 
should be carried in American vessels. 
The statement refers to the fact that 
while the most important argument in 
favor of the construction of the canal 
was its value to the country from a mar- 
itime standpoint consideration of Amer- 
ican shipping, the American shipbuilder, 
ship owner, officer and seamen have all 
been entirely overlooked. It is pointed 
out that it was and is generally under- 
stood that all this material and equip- 
ment should be made in this country 
and the taxes and expenses evenly dis- 
tributed among all classes of men en- 
gaged in all kinds of occupation. 


Our Tariff law was not made, and will 
not be changed, to benefit Brockton, 
Mass., at the expense of other sections of 
the country. Moreover, free hides mean 
free shoes and the opening of our splen- 
did market to the boot and shoe makers 
of the world. The Brockton manufac- 
turer gets $1.52 a pair for his shoes; the 
English manufacturer can and does sell 
his for 95 cents a pair. Take the Tariff 
off hides and likewise off shoes and the 
Brockton operative must be satisfied 
with from one half to two thirds his 
present wages. The Brockton merchants 
would find their sales falling off most 
materially, and all classes would suffer 
as they did from 1893 to 1897.—Ameri- 
can Economist. 
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There is practically little differ- 
ence between reciprocity in competi- 
tive products and tariff revision in 
the direction of lower duties. 


‘Every time this country has low- 
ered the tariff on lumber Canada has 
put on an export duty to cover the 
reduction. Make a note of it. 


There is nothing alarming in the 
increase in our imports in the past 
ten months, as the increase is largely 
in material consumed in our mills, 
raw sugar, and articles of luxury, and 
is strongly indicative of the prosper- 
ity of our people. 


The woolen manufacturers of 
Ontario and Quebec are facing an 
acute crisis because of their inability 
to compete with British imports. 
Several mills have been closed, or 
are liquidating. No new capital is 
being invested in the business. 


Senator Hemenway of Indiana, 
who was chairman of the appropria- 
tions committee in the last House, 


says that the solution of the govern- 
ment’s financial problem is not in 
raising the tariff or increasing inter- 
nal revenue taxes, but in cutting off 
wasteful expenditures. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce is in a state of mind because 
the address of E. N. Foss on recipro- 
procity at the Atlanta convention 
“seems to have been accepted as an 
argument for doing nothing’”— the 
convention having adjourned with- 
out taking any positive action on the 
question. 


The oft-repeated statement of free 
trade writers that the foreign mar- 
ket is as important a factor in our 
commercial relations as the home 
market is not very impressive, in 
view of the fact that our total ex- 
ports constitute not over five per 
cent of our entire commerce, domes- 
tic and foreign. 


Two or three free trade journals 
pretend to be disturbed by the fear 
that the great increase in our imports 
will necessitate large gold shipments 
in the immediate future. Then what 
becomes of the stock free trade argu- 
ment that a country does not actu- 
ally pay for its imports in cash but 
in commodities? 


Dun’s Index Numbers show that 
the American people are paying 
about 5 per cent less for their bread- 
stuffs, 20 per cent less for most gar- 
den and dairy products, and 5 per 
cent less for their clothing than they 
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were a year ago; but the sugar and 
beef “trusts” which are howling for 
tariff revision continue to raise 
prices. 





The Boston Herald asserts that 
the new German tariff would never 
have been adopted “if it had not been 
for our declaration of trade war 
against Germany laid down in our 
tariff of 1897.” As the Herald can- 
not plead ignorance of the fact that 
a retaliatory tariff has never been en- 
acted in this country, its statement 
to the contrary is purely mendacious. 

It is stated in Washington that the 
State Department maintains that the 
present commercial agreement (not 
treaty) with Germany protects our 
trade despite the new tariff and reci- 
procity treaties; but it is not expected 
that this view will be accepted by 
Germany. As the latter has virtually 
adopted the maximum and minimum 
tariff system she cannot complain if 
the United States follows her ex- 
ample. 








Referring to Governor Douglas’ 
position on the tariff question, the 
Boston Advertiser says: “The peo- 
ple of this state can remember what 
happened in the time of the last 
democratic tariff. If Governor Doug- 
las can convince the average oper- 
ative that he was better off then 
than now, he can do more than most 
democrats of this state have ever 
been able to do.” 





It is expected that Newfound- 
land’s bait act will greatly benefit 
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Cape Breton. Last year the rigid 
enforcement of the act against 
French fishermen forced the St. 
Pierre fleet to seek their supply of 
bait in Cape Breton, and hundreds 
of French fishing vessels came to 
North Sydney and purchased at high 
prices of the local fisherman her- 
rings which it formerly scarcely paid 
to catch. This year it is expected 
that hundreds of Gloucester schoon- 
ers will follow the example of the 
Frenchmen and seek bait and sup- 
plies at that port. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce insists that we should be per- 
mitted to buy from Canada and 
Mexico and sell to them as freely 
as to our own people—in short that 
the tariff barriers should be removed. 
As Canada and Mexico are foreign 
countries we cannot rightfully give 
them trade favors that we are not 
prepared to give to other countries. 
Contiguity of territory has nothing 
whatever to do with this question. 
International trade should be strictly 
impartial, and no one country has 
any just claim for exclusive trade 
privileges. 





We are surprised to find the Bos- 
ton Herald asserting that the failure 
of the United States Senate to ratify 
the Kasson treaties was less on ac- 
count of the tariff concessions made 
in them than that they discriminated 
unfairly against our best customer, 
England, by giving special favors to 
her industrial and commercial rivals 
abroad. We believe that the former 
contention of the Herald, and of the 
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free trade press generally, was that 
the treaties failed of approval 
through the influence of certain of 
our “protected industries,” and for 
no other reason. 





The Boston Advertiser well re- 
marks on the opinion expressed by 
a Boston clergyman in a sensational 
discourse that “the wage system is 
slavery”: “So it is. So is work of 
any kind, when the worker is in- 
clined to be lazy. But the world is 
so constituted that this form of slav- 
ery is a blessing to society. If there 
were no wages, there would be little 
work. Perhaps the worst form of 
slavery is where the employer of 
labor himself is bound to his own in- 
terests more tightly and _ slavishly 
than any of his workmen. The wage 
earner usually has the shorter hours, 
the less worry, the more freedom.” 





In an effort to forestall the com- 
ing government report on cotton 
crop conditions, the New York Com- 
mercial has gathered very full re- 
ports from all the cotton growing 
states, which indicate that the aver- 
age decrease in acreage from last 
year is 13.21 per cent. The crop 
shows an average lateness of 1.8 
weeks. Whether the crop of this 
year will be above or below the aver- 
age of the past five years depends 
almost wholly upon weather condi- 
tions during the remainder of the 
season. 





In his annual report for 1904, 
United States Consul John E. Kehl, 
of Stettin, Germany, states that 


3,485 vessels entered at and 3,438 
vessels cleared from that port in 
1903, not one of which carried the 
American flag, and then says: “The 
sole right of carrying 90 per cent of 
our exports seems to be deeded over 
to foreign shipowners, who are thus 
paid a subsidy in the form of freight 
charges of $100,000,000 a year. 
The marine freight paid by the 
United States, together with passage 
money paid by American travelers, 
will reach 50 per cent of the gross 
earnings of all ocean-going vessels.” 





The Guelph (Ontario) Mercury 
says the new German tariff is as well 
calculated to hurt Canada and Great 
Britain as the United States, and 
adds: “But greatly as this tariff is 
expected to injure the United States 
and Great Britain, the country that 
it will injure most is Germany her- 
self. Canada took a hand in the 
high taxing business against Ger- 
many by imposing a surtax on Ger- 
man goods, and now she is getting 
back what she has sown. It is doubt- 
ful whether the German manufactur- 
ing population can stand these im- 
posts; certainly they must lessen the 
power of German manufacturers to 
compete in outside markets.” 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce continues to dwell upon the 
pernicious character of a tariff that 
enables some of our manufacturers 
to sell the same articles to foreigners 
at lower prices than they charge do- 
mestic consumers; but as manufac- 
turers in free trade England have 
long pursued the same method, as 
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likewise the manufacturers in con- 
tinental countries, why charge this 
practice exclusively to our tariff? 
The United States Industrial Com- 
mission reported that an aggregate 
of four million dollars per annum, 
or one-thirteenth of one per cent of 
the output of our factories, is sold 
abroad cheaper than at home; in 
other words, of every one thousand 
dollars’ worth of American manufac- 
tures thirteen cents worth is sold 
abroad cheaper than to our own peo- 
ple. It would seem, therefore, that 
the free traders are making a great 
fuss over a small matter. 





The statement of Governor Doug- 
las, as referee in the Fall River strike 
matter, is that it would require a 
margin of seventy-four and thirty- 
eight one-hundredths cents between 
the price of cloth and its equivalent 
in unmanufactured cotton to pay the 
requested increase of 5 per cent in 
wages earned during the time which 
his investigation covered. ‘This mar- 
gin would allow six per cent for mill 
dividends and 5 per cent for annual 
depreciation. The governor offers 
no direct recommendation, but leaves 
it to be inferred that a basis of more 
than seventy-five cents is essential to 
any wage increase. As this finding 
is by a Democratic governor, the 
Democrats are estopped from trying 
to make further political capital from 
the Fall River labor trouble. 





In an opinion addressed to Senator 
Elkins, chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, Attorney- 
General Moody goes very thoroughly 


into the question of the right of Con- 
gress to delegate the rate-fixing 
power to any court or commission. 
In brief, the Attorney-general holds 
that Congress itself has the power to 
fix maximum charges on interstate 
commerce by enacting into law the 
standard of charges which shall con- 
trol; it may, however, not confer 
the rate-making power upon the 
courts of the United States, but may 
intrust to an administrative body the 
duty to fix rates in conformity with 
its standard of charges. But all rates 
are subject to judicial review, and, 
if found to be confiscatory, the courts 
have power to restrain their enforce- 
ment. However, the present indi- 
cations are that while there will be 
railroad legislation, aimed at various 
discriminations, like the private car 
and the terminal railroad, and per- 
haps legislation giving the commis- 
sion better facilities for getting 
evidence for rebate cases, additional 
rate-making power will not be given 
to any governmental agency. 





The Boston Budget and Beacon, 
which is an independent journal, fails 
to see wherein the project of pur- 
chasing supplies abroad for the canal 
work at Panama because they may 
be bought cheaper, can be regarded 
as good policy; and says that our 
people who will be taxed to pay for 
the “big ditch” deserve some consid- 
eration in the matter. “It seems 
hardly fair that our money should go 
to foreign lands, when we are build- 
ing a water way for the benefit of 
the whole world. . . . When articles 
are of equal merit, many believe that 
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home production should have the 
preference even if it is a little higher 
in price. They have cheaper labor 
abroad than we have here, and it has 
been asked, should we enrich foreign- 
ers at our own expense who are forc- 
ing the wage-earner to accept a mis- 
erable recompense for his labor?” 





All the talk of free traders about 
the Dingley tariff being a “prohibi- 
tory tariff” is the veriest bosh. We 
are every year buying from other 
countries at least one hundred mil- 
lion of dollars’ worth of goods, no 
more desirable in respect to quality 
than could be manufactured in our 
own country. It is evident that some 
schedules are not sufficiently protec- 
tive; but the intent of its framers 
was to make the tariff a good revenue 
producer as well as a good protective 
To accomplish this pur- 
pose no rates were fixed unduly 
high. In the last fiscal year the 
value of imports of articles (chiefly 
dutiable) manufactured ready for 
consumption was $166,372,191, and 
of articles of voluntary use, luxuries, 
ete., $132,239,983—together mak- 
ing 50.38 per cent of all dutiable im- 
ports. To charge, then, that the 


measure. 


Dingley is extremely restrictive of 


imports is a gross misrepresentation. 
The only purpose of free traders in 
demanding tariff reduction is to in- 
increase the influx of foreign goods 
to displace by so much the products 
of home industries. 





The San Francisco Chronicle is 
of the opinion that if we adopt the 


maximum and minimum system that 
the Dingley tariff will remain as it 
is, with an addition of 50 per cent, 
more or less, upon goods from coun- 
tries which discriminate against 
American products. Germany will 
not be named in the act, or any other 
country. The law will simply pro- 
vide that the taking effect, in any 
country, of a tariff act discriminat- 
ing against us, will put in force, as 
of the same date, against that coun- 
try, the extra duties of our tariff. 
The Boston Herald and other news- 
paper organs of the importing and 
foreign manufacturing interests pro- 
pose that our present tariff rates shall 
constitute the maximum taxes, and 
that liberal reductions shall be made 
in these rates as a minimum tariff to 
all countries that give us the “most 
favored nation” treatment. As none 
of our tariff rates are too high for 
needful protection, it is safe to say 
that the free trade proposition will 
not be adopted by a Republican Con- 
eress. 





The Brockton Board of Trade has 
declared for an immediate revision 
of the tariff. Governor Douglas lives 
in Brockton and he favors revision. 
The Board is dominated by the shoe 
interest and that interest is incensed 
at the Republican party for placing 
a duty on hides. For many years the 
shoe interest has given smaller sup- 
port to protection than any other in- 
terest in Massachusetts. It is largely 
influenced by free traders. The 
question is, whether the Republicans 
of Massachusetts, most of whom are 
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protectionists, are going to allow their 
policy to be shaped by free traders. 





A firm of importers in New York, 
George Borgtelt & Co., has sued the 
American Protective Tariff League 
for accusing them in the American 
Economist of undervaluations of pot- 


tery imports and of existing undue © 


influence over treasury officials. The 
trial is expected to begin June 6. 
The league announces its purpose to 
defend the suit and probably there 
will be some revelations as to the 
administration of the customs in 
New York, where, it is generally be- 
lieved, there is a great deal of crook- 
edness. 





The Taunton Herald-News, which 
is booming its townsman, Councilor 
Hall for Lieutenant-Governor, insists 
upon a platform declaring for tariff 
revision and reciprocity, which of 
course suits the free trade press. The 
Taunton paper assumes that Mr. 
Eben 8. Draper is opposed to such a 
platform, hence it seeks to give Mr. 
Hall an issue. 





Mr. 8. O. Bigney, a jewelry man- 
ufacturer in Attleboro, a member of 
the Republican State Committee, and 
one of the Directors of the Home 
Market Club, is a candidate for the 
Governor’s Council, to succeed Mr. 
Hall of Taunton, who seeks nomina- 
tion for Lieutenant-Governor. Mr. 
Bigney says he a stand-patter until 
good business reasons can be shown 
for revising the tariff. The exper- 
ience of the jewelry industry under 
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the Wilson tariff, and the blow aimed 
at it by the Kasson treaty with 
France, which Mr. Foss so stoutly 
defends so that Sturtevant blowers 
could get into France under her 
mimimum tariff, ought to rally to 
Mr. Bigney’s support every true 
friend of protection. 





Dr. Blackwell seems to think there 
is “now in process of formation a 
gigantic combination of transporta- 
tion and industrial monopolies such 
as has had never before been known 
in the history of the human race” and 
he hopes he may not live to follow 
the hearse that will bear his child, 
the Republican party, to the grave 
of a defunct federalism,” whatever 
that may mean. The good doctor 
seems not to have heard that the 
Trunk and Gulf lines of the West 
are distributing imports at one half 
the rates exacted on domestic prod- 
ucts. Now there is a favor to for- 
eign robber barons and a discrimin- 
ation against our producers which 
ought to warm his heart and keep 
him alive a good while longer. 





Former Governor Bates has an- 
nounced his purpose not to be a can- 
didate for re-election. Republican 
opinion seems to be rapidly waiting 
upon Lieutenant-Governor Guild, 
Jr., for Governor and upon Eben S$. 
Draper of Hopedale for Lieutenant- 
Governor. Both are life-long Re- 
publicans of ability and political ex- 
perience, sound on all the great issues 
of the party, public spirited and pop- 
ular without being demagogues, and 
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if they are nominated we believe 
they will be elected. 


The time is near at hand when the 
Republicans of Massachusetts have 
got to say which side of the reciproc- 
ity and revision fence they will stand 
upon. The Democrats are all on one 
side. 


Crop products are thus far excel- 
lent, cotton manufacturing has re- 
vived, all other lines are doing well, 
railroads and vessels are busy, labor 


is well employed now. Why kick 
up a bobbery? 
Congressman Gardner of the 


Essex district in Massachusetts is 
gaining reputation for frankness and 
courage and he is recognized as one 
of the ablest men in the delegation. 
He says he does not think the new 
Congress will revise the tariff, be- 
cause a careful canvass shows that 
80 per cent of its members are op- 
posed to it. It would have been 
easier for him to float on the assumed 
popular demand in Massachusetts for 
revision and reciprocity, but he 
knows it is largely a fake, worked up 
by Whitney, Foss & Co., and 
knowing how impracticable it is, he 
prefers to tell the truth, and so he 
says that the basis for opposition in 
the Republican party at large to a 
revision policy is the conviction that 
it is wise to let well enough alone. 
He is right, and a majority of the 
party is right, and the Republicans 
of Massachusetts ought to put them- 
selves right. 


THE TREASURY OUTLOOK. 





[New York Tribune. ] 


It is equally easy to demonstrate that 
the Treasury outlook to-day is better 
than it was in May, 1903, or May, 1904. 
Two years ago the fiscal year was ending 
with a large surplus, but taxation had 
been reduced and expenditures were in- 
creasing. Besides, an appropriation of 
$50,000,000 for the purchase of the Pan- 
ama Canal franchise and plant had been 
made and the money was held in the 
Treasury awaiting only the final trans- 
fer of title. The $50,000,000 was actu- 
ally paid out in May, 1904. Credited 
as current expenditure, it caused a def- 
icit for the year of $41,770,000. Omit- 
ting it, as an extraordinary charge, the 
surplus for the year was a little over 
$9,000,000. For 1904-05, however, ap- 
propriations have already passed the 
margin of expected revenue, and a def- 
icit was recognized as inevitable. All 
through the year now ending the Treas- 
ury has struggled to make ends meet, 
and has done well to escape with a los- 
ing balance of less than $30,000,000. 

Two things have greatly brightened 
Treasury prospects. In the first place, 
the appropriations for 1905-06 have not 
overrun the limit of revenue. No deficit 
is expected—in itself a decided change 
for the better. In the second place, 
Congress has passed a law forbidding 
the heads of departments to make an- 
ticipatory contracts or to create obliga- 
tions which have to be met subsequently 
through deficiency appropriations. This 
year alone more than $30,000,000 had 
to be provided to satisfy deficiencies. 
This fatal leak is now stopped, and a 
more rigid balance can be maintained 
between income and outgo. In this re- 
spect the Treasury situation has been 
immensely improved. After two very 
trying years a period of respite is prom- 
ised, and if Congress chooses to exercise 
reasonable economy, this bettered status 
need not be upset in the near future. 


The experience of 1893 showed what 
could be done to the country’s prosperity 
by substituting even moderate free trade 
for protection. 
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MR. FOSS AT ATLANTA. 





T the recent convention of the 
National Manufacturers’ <As- 
sociation in Atlanta, Mr. Eugene 
N. Foss of Boston was assigned to 
speak upon reciprocity and no one 
was assigned to reply to him. He 
made the ablest and most comprehen- 
sive speech that he has ever delivered 
and it was well applauded. If he 
had enjoyed the assistance of John 
A. Kasson, Edward Atkinson, Os- 
borne Howes and Wm. E. Brigham, 
he could not have presented his side 
of the question more plausibly or 
effectively, and though he still thinks 
he is a protectionist, he said as many 
hard things against the present law, 
and the men responsible for preserv- 
ing it unimpaired, as any of those 
men have said. Let us quote a few 
of these expressions and see how they 
look to protectionists as coming from 
a protectionist: 


He spoke of our present law and pol- 
icy as “ remorseless abuse of protec- 
tion,” which subjects the consumer to 
“monopoly or extortion.” 

“We have driven American capital to 
Canada to compete with our own.” 

“Now our final experience under the 
Dingley act, so far as foreign trade is 
concerned, has been, of course, to array 
all the nations of the earth against us.” 

“A group of log-rolling senators, trad- 
ing one with another, prevented the 
ratification of all” [the Kasson treat- 
ies]. 

“Under the plea of protecting the 
workingman we have assessed duties 
upon the people which are wholly inde- 
fensible.” 

“These extravagantly protected 
dustries.” 

“In 1897, we enacted a prohibitive 
tariff.” 

“Protection as we know it is tending 
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to become prohibitive of foreign trade 
and commerce and productive of graft 
and monopoly at home.” 

And yet in the very next column oc- 
curs this statement: 

“The total value of manufactures ex- 
ported has more than doubled in ten 
years.” 

“No other nation incontinently and 
systematically strangles trade as a 
pernicious thing, under the gloomy and 
barbarous delusion that thereby indus- 
try must be benefited.” 

“The Bourbon faction.” 

“Our present and future dependence 
upon outside markets for both the nec- 
essities of existence and industry, and 
an outlet for their products, is a matter 
of life and death to us.” 

“This abuse of the protective princi- 
ple, in the name of which so many 
crimes and blunders are perpetrated.” 

“T say to you all seriously and earn- 
estly, as one of yourselves and involved 
with you in a common fate, that we owe 
it to ourselves as well as to the country 
to inquire whether we have not, as man- 
ufacturers and as one of the greatest 
interests of the country, overplayed our 
game, as far as tariff protection is con- 
cerned.” 

“Duties which are unnecessarily, yes, 
outrageously high.” 

“ “Give me my free raw materials, in- 
eluding coal, and take off your tariff 
if you think best, I can compete in any 
market in the world.’ It is a man of 
this stamp that was elected governor of 
Massachusetts last fall.” 

“Our Senate insulted plucky little 
Newfoundland.” 

“The temper of the American people 
will not stand for another copper of 
tariff taxation.” 

“Special legislation is desirable in the 
reduction or entire removal of duties 
on such staples, the necessities of life 
and industry, as are the special pro- 
ducts of friendly, and, especially, neigh- 
boring or American countries, with 
which we have peculiar ties, commercial 
and otherwise.” 


If the foregoing are the expres- 
sions of protection, we do not know 
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the doctrine when we see it. In logic 
and tendency they are the expres- 
sions of free trade. Carried out 
they would make protection a thing 
of shreds and patches, of class against 
class, section against section, of fa- 
voritism at home and entanglement 
abroad. And coming from a pro- 
fessed Republican and Protectionist, 
they are mischievous to the last de- 
gree. 


WOOL IMPORTS. 





[Textile World-Record. | 


During the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1905, more wool was imported 
into the United States than for the cor- 
responding period of any year since the 
free wool Cleveland tariff brought the 
business interests of the United States 
to the verge of ruin. The accompanying 
table shows that the heaviest imports of 
wool were in 1897, the amount then be- 
ing 367,000,000 pounds. Under the 
Dingley law, by which American indus- 
tries were protected, imports fell to 
77,000,000 pounds in 1899, since which 
year they have shown a steady increase, 
a reflection of the prosperity and in- 
creased purchasing power of the peo- 
ple. In 1897 wool was imported in an 
unprecedented quantity under a low 
tariff which impoverished the country. 
To-day wool is imported in large quan- 
tity, subject to a heavy duty, because the 
people are prosperous and can pay the 
price. During the eight months ending 
with February the wool imports 
amounted to 138,516,117 pounds, or at 
the rate of 207,774,176 pounds a year. 
The imports for the eight months end- 
ing February, 1905, are classified and 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1904 as follows: 


1904. 
Quantity, lbs. Price. Value. 
Class 1 ....18,496,606 19.5 $2,660,367 
Class 2 .... 1,482,048 29, 1,647,324 
Class 3 ....76,911,522 11.7 9,018,807 


Total ....97,890,176 13.6 $13,321,498 


1905. 
Quantity, lbs. Price. Value. 
Class 1... 43,961,991 22.1 $9,743,601 
Class 2 ... 20,969,799 241 5,053,940 
Class 3 ... 73,584,827 18.1 9,700,946 


17.7 $24,498,487 


The price per pound shows an increase 
for each class. The decrease in the 
quantity of carpet wool does not con- 
firm the general impression that the use 
of this grade of wool for clothing pur- 
poses is increasing. 

[The total wool imports for the nine 
months ending March 31, were 10,245,- 
154 pounds valued at $1,335,460. ] 


Total ...138,516,117 


Samuel Gompers says he is a trades 
unionist here for the same reason 
that he would be a revolutionist in\Rus- 
sia—that no man is content. Often the 
trades unionists do not know when they 
are doing well. There is no comparison 
between the condition of workmen here 
and in Russia.—New York Commercial. 


The open door in the Orient is more 
thought of now by Western manufactur- 
ing -peoples than it will be a dozen years 
hence. From present indications long 
before 1920 the principal reason for 
keeping the trade doors of China and 
Japan wide open will be to let in raw 
materials, and permit egress to manu- 
factured goods, which will be shipped to 
countries whose peoples now fondly 
faney that the Chinese and Japanese 
were created to be exploited by them.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


The banks of the United States hold 
deposits to the amount of $10,449,782,- 
094; those of Great Britain $4,503,955,- 
000. It is not surprising that a country 
with 80,000,000 people should be able to 
make a superior showing in this regard, 
but the tremendous rate of the growth 
of deposits in this country compared 
with that of Great Britain is striking. 
In this country the increase since 1896 
has been $5,278,657,124; during the 
same period British deposits increased 
only $515,250,000. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


ITS ANNUAL MEETING AT ATLANTA —NO RECOMMENDATION FOR TARIFF REVISION, 
RECIPROCITY OR RATE MAKING—STRONG FOR THE OPEN SHOP. 


HE annual meeting of the Na- 

tional Association of Manufac- 
turers was held at Atlanta, Ga., on 
the 16th, 17th and 18th of May. Of 
the 301 persons who attended, 40 
were not manufacturers, leaving 261 
as the attendance of persons repre- 
senting manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Of this number, 19 were 
from New England, 60 from the 
Middle States, 82 from the South and 
100 from the West. The convention 
embraced Republicans and Demo- 
crats, revisionists, stand-patters and 
reciprocitarians, but there was no 
discussion of these questions. The 
paper by Mr. Foss of Boston was al- 
most the sole utterance on reciprocity, 
although it had been recommended 
in the printed report or address of 
President Parry. 

Mr. George A. Draper of Massa- 
chusetts was chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, and the com- 
mittee was composed of able men 
from different sections. They re- 
ported two resolutions bearing on 
the tarifi—one recommending that 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor investigate the working of 
maximum tariffs in other countries 
as a means of promoting recipro- 
cal trade relations, and the other 
recommending that purchases for the 


Panama canal be made in the United 
States. The former was adopted 
without debate. The latter was op- 
posed by A. B. Farquhar, free trader, 
of York, Pa., who did not discuss its 
merits but merely remarked that it 
would be better to leave that ques- 
tion to the canal commission. It was 
favored in one-minute speeches by 
Mr. George J. Seabury, protectionist 
of New York, and by Mr. D. A. 
Tompkins of North Carolina, a mem- 
ber of the committee. The free trade 
newspapers say there was an animated 
discussion. There was nothing of the 
sort. The above-mentioned speeches 
did not take three minutes. The 
vote stood about 384 for to 45 
against, and no other resolution was 
reported on the subject. This vote 
of 79 embraced less than one third 
of the convention, and as the ma- 
jority against the resolution was less 
than one seventh of the number vot- 
ing, there was nothing very signifi- 
cant about it. It simply left the sub- 
ject to the government without ad- 
vice. 

A. resolution indorsed the report 
of the Merchant Marine Commission 
and asked Congress to promptly act 
upon it. Another denounced the 
crimes and outrages incident to the 
Chicago strike, and another, which 
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was unanimously adopted, strongly 
indorsed the right of personal con- 
tract and the open shop. As this was 
the leading feature of the conven- 
tion, we give the resolutions in full: 


“Resolved, That we, the members of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, in convention assembled, do reaf- 
firm our adherence to the principle of 
the open shop as embodying the true 
spirit of American liberty in industrial 
affairs and urge upon all employers of 
labor in the United States that they 
adopt same in their dealings with their 
employes. 

“Resolved, That we congratulate the 
people of the United States upon the 
progress made in the establishment of 
this principle in the conduct of the in- 
dustrial concerns of the country during 
the past year. Its ultimate triumph is 
assured. Closed shop agreements being 
unlawful and in violation of the prin- 
ciples of true Americanism, cannot 
stand and will surely bring disaster to 
those who are parties to them. 

“Resolved, That we, as employers, 
should give the youth of our country 
the same individual liberty as was 
gained for us by the sacrifices of our 
forefathers and we pledge ourselves here 
to use our utmost endeavor to make 
sure that there shall be in our respective 
establishments no limitations permitted 
which shall prevent any young man who 
so desires from learning the details of 
the trade of his choice, which is clearly 
his own right as an American citizen, 
and that it is ‘the plain patriotic duty of 
every employer to see that this right is 
not abridged by any limitation whatever 
in the employment of apprentices.” 


Mr. E. B. Pike of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the interstate com- 
merce committee of the association, 
presented an elaborate report, recom- 
mending that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be given rate- 


making power. The committee on 


resolutions did not accept the recom- 
mendation, but instead reported one 
favoring the active enforcement of 
existing laws against rebates and dis- 
criminations, and the enactment of 
further laws adequate to the subject 
if necessary, also that Congress pro- 
vide for the inspection of railroad ac- 


counts after the manner of na- 
tional bank examinations. ‘This was 
adopted. 


There were a few able and elo- 
quent speeches in the convention, the 
most noteworthy being a welcome by 
John Temple Graves, an Atlanta edi- 
tor, one against impairing the value 
of investments in railroads, by Hon. 
Daniel Davenport of Connecticut, 
and a magnificent argument and ap- 
peal for freedom of contract and 
against the tyranny of trade unions, 
by James A. Emery of San Fran- 
cisco. 

President D. M. Parry of Indian- 
apolis and most of the old officers 
were re-elected. Mr. Parry had ex- 
pected to retire and there was a 
friendly contest between Mr. Wm. 
McCarroll of New York City and 
Mr. D. A. Tompkins of Charlotte, 
N. C., but the convention settled it 
by re-electing Mr. Parry, wishing to 
indorse his fight for the open shop. 
The details of the arrangements were 
admirably planned and _ efficiently 
executed by Mr. Marshall Cushing, 
secretary, and a corps of competent 
assistants. The people of Atlanta 
vied with each other in extending 
southern hospitality, and the social 
features were not the least of the at- 
tractions of the event. 
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A FREE TRADE THHORY TESTED BY FACTS. 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. ] 


GREAT many things that ap- 

pear perfectly 
comtemplative philosopher who sits 
in an editorial chair turn out in 
practice to be very uncertain. It has 
been said many times by theoretical 
free traders, and by some timid pro- 
tectionists, that we cannot hope to 
continue to sell to nations from which 


certain to a 


we do not buy in equal quantity; and 
the New York Times, recurring to 
this theory, asks: 


How can we expect to gain customers 
in countries of which we refuse to buy? 


The proposition is, that the tariff, 
by reducing sales of foreign goods 
in this country, operates to exclude 


our products in greater or less mea-_ 


sure from foreign markets. In other 
words, the assertion is made that the 
dimensions of our exports (to Eng- 
land, for example) are necessarily 
determined by the dimensions of our 
imports from England. 

How was this theory framed? By 
observation of the facts? Not at all. 
It was invented by some ingenious 
mind which conceived that there 
ought to be a basis for such a theory, 
and thereupon formulated it without 
looking up the facts. 

But any one who will take the 
trouble to examine statistics, which 
are within easy reach of everybody, 
will discover that the theory and the 


actual conditions are not quite in 
harmony. ‘The precise truth is that 
our purchases from any given coun- 
try have little or no influence upon 
our sales to that country. We take 
what we want from the foreigner and 
he takes what he wants from us, and 
nobody is interested to cipher out 
how near we come to an even trade. 

Here is the proof that these oper- 
ations are independent of one an- 
other. Since 1876, with the excep- 
tion of three years (1888, 1889 and 
1893), the balance of trade between 
the United States and the world at 
large has been heavily in our favor. 
In fact, between 1876 and 1893 the 
excess of our exports over and above 
our imports reached the colossal 
sum of 5,833 million dollars. We 
sold abroad that much more than we 
bought abroad, and we had no trouble 
of any kind to find customers. 

It is probable that there has not 
been a single year for half a century 
in which Great Britain did not buy 
from us more than she sold to us; 
and, while there has been much and 
very vigorous protest from those 
islands at this unequal trading, the 
promise appears to be that Great 
Britain this year will buy more Amer- 
ican wares than she did five years 
ago. 

In 1903 we bought from Brazil 
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sixty-one million dollars’ worth of 
material, and we sold to Brazil only 
eleven million dollars’ worth. ‘The 
balance of our trade in this case was 
against us, as it has been for years 
in our trafic with Brazil; but no sane 
American ever thought of ceasing to 
purchase Brazilian goods on that ac- 
count. 

In the same year we sold to the 
Netherlands seventy-eight 
dollars’ worth of American products, 
and bought but twenty-three million 
dollars’ worth of Dutch fabrics, the 
balance being in our favor; but no 
Dutchman has yet manifested a dis- 
position to refuse to buy our goods. 

Great Britain seems very often to 
have the balance of trade against her, 
but she finds herself able to bear up 
under it. In the five years from 1880 
to 1884 the balance against her from 
Russia, Germany, Holland, France 
and China amounted to 3,300 million 
dollars. 

Our trade with Canada ought to 
have come to a full stop long ago if 
the free trade philosophers are right. 
Ever since we repealed the last reci- 
procity treaty the balance has been 
running strongly to our advantage. 


million 


In the fiscal year ending last June 
we sold to Canada eighty million dol- 
lars’ worth more than we _ bought 
from her; and, whereas our shipments 
to the Dominion in the forty years 
prior to 1894 increased only thirty- 
two millions, the shipments in the 
past ten years have increased seventy- 
five millions. 

Let it be noted that the feat per- 
formed by us during the decade last 
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referred to was accomplished in spite 
of the fact that the Canadian taritf 
has a 83 1-3 per cent preferential 
duty against us and in favor of Great 
Britain. The Canadian Government 
simply is unable to discourage its 
people from buying from their 
neighbors who live behind the high 
tariff. 

These are a few of the facts of the 
case, and from them a free trade 
philosopher may learn two or three 
important things: 

1. Commerce is not conducted 
upon a basis of favor or disfavor as 
between particular nations. It is un- 
sentimental. The country that has 
something another country wants, 
and will sell cheaper than all com- 
petitors, get the business, 
whether it buys much or little in re- 
turn. 

2. Balances between nations are 
adjusted by contrivances of world- 
wide operation, and not by narrow 
exchanges as between two individ- 
The farmer who sells milk to 
a shoemaker may still buy his shoes 
from some other dealer, trusting that 
the shoemaker will come out even in 
the general mass of exchanges. When 
Brazil gets American money for the 
goods we have bought of her, she 
sends the money to England to pay 
for British goods, and the money 
comes here again to wipe out Eng- 
land’s debt to us. It is a big world, 
and commerce in the long run pays 
all balances. 

3. Not quite all; for there is a 
fairly final balance due to the nation 
that has, upon the whole, sold more 


will 


uals. 
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than it has bought, and that balance 
is paid in gold. This is the reason 
why we have plenty of gold in our 
country now. We have more than 
enough gold because we have a tariff 
behind which we largely supply our 
own wants from our own resources, 
and so can throw the balance of trade 
strongly in our favor. 


A POLITICAL PICKLE. 


OVERNOR DOUGLAS of 

Massachusetts has declined to 
be a candidate again, preferring pri- 
It is a sensible conclusion. 
He has made a good governor. His 
appointments have been too good to 
suit his party and his vetoes have 
followed those of Governor Bates, 
which shows the political dishonesty 
of his campaign. 

It is not believed that Mr. Gaston 
will care to risk his chances or that 
the party can easily unite on Mr. 
Hamlin. Former Congressman John 
R. Thayer of Worcester is now most 
favored, but he is a protectionist and 
when the party fully realizes this 
they cannot nominate him without 
abandoning free trade. If they nom- 
inate him the slogan will be “revi- 
sion and reform.” 

If President Roosevelt makes the 
same move, where will the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts stand? 


vate life. 


As a rule extra sessions have proved 
of little value in expediting legislation. 
Congressmen do not relish being called 
to Washington ahead of the regular 
time, and are apt to sit back and wait 
for the regular time to arrive before get- 
ting down to work in earnest.—Boston 
Transcript. 





THE TRUSTS BEHIND THE 
PRESIDENT? 
HE New York Tribune now 


professes to have information 
that some of the large manufacturers 
are supporting the President’s pur- 
pose of tariff readjustment, on the 
ground that excessive duties are de- 
veloping more domestic competition 
than they like. 

This may be true, but is it possible 
that the president can think for a 
moment of making an _ anti-tariff 
fight at the behest of the trust mag- 
nates? Is it possible that he does not 
see that the development of domestic 
competition is one of the objects of 
adequate protection? 

A proposed reform which has to 
erope about. for reasons and finds 
none better than the foregoing is like 
the maid who prayed in the woods 
for a husband, and when an owl said, 
“who,” replied “Anybody, O Lord, 
I am not at all particular.” 

The story is old but it fits. 


London lays out for poor relief $22,- 
000,000 a year, and 28 out of every 1,000 
of the population receive relief as paup- 
ers. In one district, West Ham, 40,000 
persons were recently reported as on the 
edge of starvation. There is not work 
enough there for all the workers, but a 
large proportion of the destitute are in- 
capable of performing labor. They are 
human wrecks and must be supported by 
charity or perish. Throughout England 
at large there is considerable poverty, 
but it is most pressing and visible in 
the capital, and students of social phe- 
nomena and symptoms say it is mainly 
due to drink. 
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GERMANY AND RECIPROCITY. 


[ Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. ] 


ERMANY has been furnishing 
a text from which our Free 
Traders and other devotees of for- 
eign trade will be preaching for a 
year and more. She has given notice 
of the termination of our Treaty of 
Commerce with her, on the ground 
that its clause promising us the treat- 
ment given to “the most favored na- 
tion” cannot be applied under the 
new arrangement with European 
countries. She has negotiated seven 
or eight Treaties of Reciprocity with 
her Continental neighbors, making 
special concessions to each of them 
in return to concessions made to her. 
if the Treaty of Commerce were to 
continue in force she would have to 
make all these concessions to us 
without receiving anything in re- 
As she thinks this is what we 
eall a “jug-handled bargain’ she 
gives us notice that she is quite ready 
to negotiate a reciprocity with us, but 
that till this is done we must pay the 
highest duties of her tariff on Ameri- 
can products going into Germany, 
although those duties were enacted 
only to be traded away in bargains of 
reciprocity rather than seriously in- 
tended as law. 


turn. 


A TREATY OF RECIPROCITY WITH GER- 
MANY. 

This, of course, will lead to a fresh 

demand for reciprocity with Ger- 


many and those other countries. It 
will be said “Our producers of foods 
for export will be especially injured 
by the imposition of higher duties 
than are paid by the same class in 
Austro-Hungary, France, Spain, 
Denmark, Sweden and Russia, all of 
whom want the market which we 
have in Germany. And what Ger- 
many does to-day other European 
countries will do to-morrow, and our 
farmers and packers of pork and beef 
will find themselves at a great disad- 
vantage in the competition with the 
agricultural districts of Europe, and 
that which has been the most import- 
ant part of our exports will be se- 
riously cramped. For this the only 
remedy will be found in a Treaty of 
Reciprocity with Germany, to be 
followed by others of the Continental 
countries, in which we shall make 
concessions to their manufactures, in 
exchange for concessions to our food 
products.” 

This is the substance of a great 
deal of rhetoric and the foundation 
for a vast deal of exaggeration, which 
we may expect to hear or to read in 
one class of American newspapers. 


ONE OF THE LAST SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THE DIPLOMATIC GUILD. 
It might be supposed that treaties 


of reciprocity were the very latest 
invention for the promotion of in- 
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dustry at home and trade abroad, so 
strongly are we urged to adopt them 
or be left behind in the march of 
progress. ‘They are, in truth, a sur- 
vival of that early period of commer- 
cial politics when statesmen were 
forever meddling with industrial in- 
terests of every kind, and when the 
existence of natural economic law 
was not yet recognized by any one. 
They are one of the last superstitions 
of the diplomatic guild, who are 
firmly convinced that the wheel 
moves because their flylike effici- 
ency is operating it. With the rise 
of Political Economy in any shape 
they fell into discredit; but since 
half-way socialism became the fash- 
ion in Europe, they have emerged 
from oblivion. They are especially 
patronized by the school of the 
Katheder-Socialisten or “Socialists of 
the professor’s chair,” who have dom- 
inated German policy for the last 
quarter of a century, and have ac- 
quired a great influence in other 
countries, not excepting our own. 


‘‘, SUCKED ORANGE.” 


An early instance of the Treaty of 
Reciprocity was the Methuen Treaty 
between England and Portugal, in 
1708, by which England agreed to 
admit port wine at a low duty, while 
a high duty was kept on French and 
other wines. Thanks to’ this, gout 
became one of the commonest of 
British diseases, the government hav- 
ing condemned the people to drink 
Portuguese elderberry juice in pref- 
erence to the far more wholesome 
clarets and burgundies of France. 
To Portugal the consequences were 


still more grave. The producers of 
port wine, through their influence 
with the Royal Government, secured 
the negotiation and ratification of a 
treaty which prostrated every other 
industry of their country. Manu- 
factures were utterly destroyed by 
English competition, under the low 
import duties which the treaty se- 
cured to their English competitors. 
During the continuance of the 
Methuen Treaty, from 1703 to 1834, 
Portugal went steadily down hill, and 
sank into such insignificance in both 
polities and commerce that English 
statesmen spoke of her as “a sucked 
orange.” ‘She was so, and England 
had done the sucking, through reci- 
procity. 
ENTER THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Generally, such treaties have the 
merit of lasting a much shorter time 
than did the Methuen Treaty. One 
of great importance, but now almost 
forgotten, was that between France 
and England in 1785. Up to that 
time the French statesmen had had 
the wit to stand by the policy of Col- 
bert, which made France a great 
manufacturing country; and in spite 
of wasteful wars and an oppressive 
system of taxation, the condition of 
the people steadily improved. But 
a school of economists had arisen, 
which declared that agriculture is the 
only source of wealth, and its teach- 
ings had steadily percolated into 
French practice. Turgot favored it, 
while the more practical Necker op- 
posed it. It prepared the minds of 
the rulers of France for the treaty 
of 1785, negotiated at the worst mo- 
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ment of her history. England was 
moving forward by giant strides 
through the introduction of the 
steam engine and of spinning and 
weaving machinery, and embraced 
eagerly the chance offered her of 
annexing France as her market. The 
ratification of the treaty was hailed 
by the philosophers of France as 
ushering in a new age of interna- 
tional amity and peace. It did—it 
brought the French Revolution. 
Added to the miseries of repeated 
failures of the crops was the prostra- 
tion of French manufactures of every 
kind and sort, leaving the artisans 
of the cities face to face with starva- 
tion. It was the pang of hunger 
which made the townsman a revolu- 
tionist, and he carried with him his 
more stolid neighbor, the French 
peasant. 


ENGLAND BULLIED WEAKER NATION- 
ALITIES TO ADMIT HER PRODUCTS 
AT LOW DUTIES. 


In later times England has aban- 
doned treaties of reciprocity as a 
means of advancing her commerce. 
She has simply bullied weaker nation- 
alities into admitting her products at 
alow rate of duty, as she bullied 
Japan after the revolution of 1868, 
with our foolish aid, and the help of 
France and Germany. It is worth 
while for our Anglomaniacs to re- 
member that she forfeits all the ad- 
advantages we lose through the 
abrogation of “the most favored na- 
tion” clauses in the existing treaties 
of commerce. As a free trade coun- 
try she has nothing to trade away for 
concessions from Germany, and her 
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manufactures will be subjected to 
higher duties in entering that coun- 
try than are borne by those of 
France, Belgium and Austria—all 
manufacturing countries, fighting for 
the German market. Ricardo stated 
the true position of the free trader 
when he said: “It is not treaties we 
want, but commerce.” 

OUR TARIFF SHOULD BE ADJUSTED TO 
THE ACTUAL NEEDS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 

As a_ consistently protectionist 
country, we are as much debarred 
from negotiating such treaties as is 
a consistently free trade country like 
England. Our tariff is, or ought to 
be, adjusted to the actual needs of 
the country for its own development 
in every kind of necessary industry. 
If it be higher than that, its duties 
should be reduced. If it be just that, 
then we have nothing to trade away 
in exchange for concessions from 
Germany or any one else. Adapting 
Ricardo’s saying to our situation, we 
may say, “It is not treaties we want, 
but the balanced growth of national 
industries, which will make us self- 
sufficient as regards all the great 
staples of necessary use.” 

NO AMERICAN INDUSTRY IS ISOLATED. 

IN ITS INTERESTS FROM THOSE OF 

THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


Least of all can we afford to regard 
any American industry as isolated in 
its interests from those of the coun- 
try at large. That was the mistake 
which was made in 1846, when the 
Western States joined the Southern 
in breaking down the protective 
tariff, in the belief that they were to 
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grow rich through having the british 
market for wheat laid open to them 
by the repeal of the Corn Laws. Be- 
fore ten years elapsed they had 
learnt the lesson so strongly enforced 
by General Jackson, that the Amer- 
ican farmer has more to gain by es- 
tablishing other industries on his 
own soil than by seeking markets in 
Europe. The export of food products 
from this country is not five per cent 
of the whole. The export of wheat 
is not ten per cent of the whole har- 
vest. Thirty per cent of American 
wheat is consumed by Americans 
who are not farmers; more than 
thirty-five per cent of our whole pro- 
duction of food is so consumed. The 
expansion of our manufacturing sys- 
tem promises the early arrival of the 
day when we shall not export a sin- 
gle bushel of wheat, through our 
having an adequate home market for 
the whole crop. At it is, most of 
the wheat which leaves the great 
wheat fields of the Middle West 
never reaches the seashore at any 
point. It is consumed by the Amer- 
ican people at our great manufactur- 
ing centres, and the existence of such 
customers secures a better and a 
steadier price to the wheat growers 
than any possible amount of export 
could obtain. Are our producers of 
food products joing to check the 
process by which this home market 
is developing, for the sake of holding 
fast to the far less important market 
of Germany? 


FREE TRADE MASQUERADING UNDER 
THE MASK OF RECIPROCITY. 


Let them observe that those who 


will be the loudest for opening our 
market to the competition of cheap 
German manufactures are also equal- 
ly insistent that we shall establish 
reciprocity with Canada, and throw 
open the Eastern market for farm 
produce to her farmers. ‘They are 
as ready to sacrifice the farmers with 
one hand as the manufacturers with 
the other. In fact, when we get 
done with the long series of treaties 
of reciprocity they are proposing, 
Uncle Sam will find that every in- 
dustry he possessed has been mort- 
gaged to some foreign country, and 
that somebody has secured exceed- 
ingly favorable terms for supplying 
him with everything he needs, and 
that this somebody is always a for- 
elgner. We are asked to sell out, 
bit by bit, all that half a century of 
protection has secured us, and to take 
our chances in the open markets of 
the world with the cheap labor of 
every country under heaven. If we 
are to do that, let it be openly and 
above board in the name of free 
trade, and not under the cloak called 
reciprocity. 


From one standpoint Secretary Taft 
justified his reputation for wisdom when 
he remarked that there would “be a great 
outcry” from the American people who 
are paying for the isthmian canal when 
they learned that important lines of sup- 
plies would be purchased in foreign 
countries. He would, however, have 
more abundantly justified that reputa- 
tion had he decided to give no occasion 
for the outery. Evidently his own con- 
science told him how his decision to 
virtually exclude Americans from com- 
petition would be received by his fellow 
countrymen.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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SENATOR BURROWS ON 
TARIFF AND REVENUE. 





[Washington Correspondent of Phila- 
delphia Press. | 


ENATOR BURROWS should 
not be regarded as a tariff agi- 
tator, but rather as the spokesman of 
many members of Congress who are 
determined to meet any movement 
for tariff reduction with well- 
founded arguments for tariff in- 
crease. He is a member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, which 
was authorized to consider tariff con- 
ditions this summer. Senator Ald- 
rich, the committee’s chairman, has 
been in Hurope and his return is now 
awaited. 

“T do not think any true Republi- 
can advocates general revision of the 
tariff,” says Senator Burrows. “The 
imports for the first nine months of 
this fiscal year increased $94,000,000 
over the corresponding time last year, 
while the exports of domestic mer- 
chandise were $23,000,000 less than 
last year. There was a decline in 
that time of $83,000,000 in the ex- 
ports of agricultural products, though 
an increase of $62,000,000 in the ex- 
ports of manufactures. It looks as 
though higher tariff rates were 
needed. For instance, in the nine 
months cotton manufactures worth 
$38,000,000 were imported. These 
goods should be made in this country. 
Some 3,000,000 bushels of wheat 
were imported, but that probably all 
got the benefit of the drawback, as it 
was exported as flour. Earthen, 
stone and china ware to the value of 


$9,000,000 was imported, and an in- 
crease in the imports of tin plates, 
diamonds, etc., was reported. Alto- 
gether it does not look as_ though 
there was any pressing need of re- 
duced rates. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 


“One thing this country needs, in 
my judgment, is a maximum and a 
minimum tariff for self-protection. In 
the nine months ending with March 
we exported goods worth $59,929,943 
to France and imported $69,933,057 
from that country. In these ex- 
ports were included exports to Swit- 
zerland to the value of several mil- 
lions of dollars. We buy from 
France $20,000,000 more than we 
sell to her, which is explained on the 
ground that France imposes her 
maximum rates on many of our prod- 
ucts, though other great nations get 
the minimum rates. Without maxi- 
mum rates we are without redress. 
Apparently we shall soon be suffer- 
ing in the same way from the maxi- 
mum rates of Germany. If we had 
maximum and minimum rates we 
would not suffer. The exports of 
leather and manufactures for nine 
months this fiscal year were $2,800,- 
000 greater than for the correspond- 
ing months last year, reaching a total 
of $27,000,000. The exports of 
boots and shoes for March amounted 
in value to $802,361, as compared 
with $756,892 exported from the 
United kingdom under free trade. 

“Our exports of boots and shoes 
have increased almost five times in 
ageregate value since the duty was 
imposed on hides, while the exports 
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from the United Kingdom were only 
$11,000 more in value last year as 
compared with 1897, when the hide 
duty was imposed in the United 
States. I do not think that the duty 
on hides is of sufficient importance 
to warrant tinkering with the tariff 
for its removal. 
REDUCTION NOT EASY. 

“Now expenditures have exceeded 
receipts for the fiscal year so far 
more than $34,000,000, the excess 
for April reaching about $3,000,000. 
If this condition continues, 
revenue, of course, will be necessary, 
or expenses must be reduced. With 
a rapidly growing country, I do not 
see how expenses can well be lessened 
wisely. The naval increase could be 
stopped and public improvements cut 
off, but I do not think that will be 
done. There will be a $16,000,000 
deficit, I am told, on account of 
rural free delivery this year; other- 
wise the Post Office Department 
would be practically self-supporting, 
and possibly have a surplus. But the 
demand for the extension of the 
rural free delivery cannot be ignored, 
and in time that service will probably 
be self-sustaining. The expenditures 
on account of irrigation in the West 
will reach a large sum, but that will 
undoubtedly be repaid in time. The 
eeceipts for the fiscal year so far are 
about $1,000,000 greater than last 
year, but the expenditures have been 
about $36,000,000 more. 
see a prospect of much improvement 
in that respect.” 

“Would you increase the revenue 
by tariff changes?” was asked. 


more 


I do not 


“We might raise additional rey- 
enue by internal taxes, for instance 
on tobacco and beer. In reducing 
the tax on beer after the Spanish 
War. over $25,000,000 a year was 
cut off, and $20,000,000 more was 
taken from tobacco. Beer is no 
cheaper to the consumer because of 
that reduced tax. The tariff, as some 
one has said, is like a spider’s web; 
tough a single thread and the whole 
fabric trembles. We cannot touch 
the tariff without affecting busi- 
ness. <A revision of the tariff must 
mean either the imposition of duties 
on articles now admitted free of 
duty, or a lowering on the rates on 
dutiable goods, which would flood 
our market and throw many of our 
people out of employment, or lead to 
a reduction in wages. Some changes 
might perhaps be made advantage- 
ously, but would it pay to disturb 
business for that purpose?’ 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 


INTERESTS. 





HE seventy-eighth semi-annual 

convention of the New England 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in Boston, April 26 and 27. 
Most of the papers read were of a 
technical character. The following 
officers were elected: 

President, James R. MacColl of 
the Lorraine Manufacturing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I.; vice-president, 
William D. Hartshorne, agent for 
the Arlington mills, Lawrence, and 
George A. Ayer, superintendent of 
the West Boylston Co., Easthamp- 
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ton. William H. Loftus, superin- 
tendent of the Clark Thread Co., 
Newark, N. J., was elected a director 
for two years, to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. Ayer who was promoted 
in office. Directors elecicd for three 
years were: Charles T. Plunkett, 
secretary of the Berkshire Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., and Roscoe S. 
Milliken, agent for the Nashua Man- 
uiacturing Co., Nashua, N. H. The 
board of directors for the ensuing 
year will consist of the three new 
men, with Christopher P. Brooks of 
New Bedford, George F. Grant of 
Fitchburg and Philip A. Mathewson 
of Fall River. The association voted 
in 24 active members and 12 asso- 
ciates. 

To Henry G. Kittredge of Boston 
was awarded the association medal 
for 1905 for his essay upon the 
“Economic Extension of Cotton Cul- 
tivation.” The presentation was 
made by Stephen A. Knight. To the 
secretary, C. J. H. Woodbury, who 
has done yeoman service on behalf 
of the association, was presented a 
very handsome hall clock, and to 
Mrs. Woodbury a bronze statue, 
mounted upon a beautiful marble 
pedestal. 

We give extracts from the ad- 
dresses of the retiring president, 
Herbert E. Walmsley, and Theodore 
H. Brice, as of most general interest. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

The suggestion that New England’s 
great staple industry is on the wane, on 
the decline, is worse than absurd; it is 
a reflection upon common sense. No 
greater mistake can be made than to 
imagine there is anything to justify 
such a narrow, shortsighted conclusion. 
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On the contrary, established upon a 
solid foundation as it is, it will con- 
tinue to play a far greater part in the 
future than it has done in the past and 
will continue to be an important factor 
in the progress and prosperity of New 
England. The present outlook, I rejoice 
to say, is decidedly hopeful and encour- 
aging, and I venture to express the 
hope, the belief, that the improvement 
in trade already manifest may be of so 
permanent and beneficial a character 
that we may again participate in an in- 
dustrial and commercial prosperity no 
less great than the prosperity our 
friends across the water are now enjoy- 
ing; a period of profitable activity un- 
known—if I am not mistaken—to the 
present generation of cotton manufac- 
turers over there. 

The prosperity of New England is 
largely indebted to the cotton industry, 
and, like many another faithful ser- 
vant, it is unfortunately to be feared 
that in not a few instances its well- 
being has been, if not ignored, at least 
misunderstood by some of those who 
have derived most advantage from it. 

If these vast industrial interests are 
to be preserved to New England it is, 
it seems to me, high time that the 
stockholders and the public in general 
took a more active and intelligent in- 
terest in their welfare and preservation. 
Right or wrong, it seems to be 
an accepted principle that reforms, 
whether national, local, political or 
social, shall not be attempted unless 
those in authority are stimulated by 
pressure from without, the creation of 
a sound, healthy and public sentiment 
being abnegated by those who ought to 
ereate and foster it; in the meantime 


the public welfare, which constitutes 


the true wealth of communities, must 
not be allowed to suffer through the re- 
missness, the inexcusable neglect, of 
self-satisfied or self-appointed officials. 
Let those among us who have power, 
influence or authority see to it that no 
effort be lacking on our part in ridding 
the industry of abuses detrimental to 
the interests of the industry in particu- 
lar and detrimental to the interests of 
the community in general. 
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First and foremost of all questions 
affecting all industrial enterprise is the 
question of industrial unity, industrial 
peace—the one great industrial prob- 
lem engaging the attention of the 
thinking minds of the community, of 
the master minds of the civilized world. 
Employers and employed, as all econo- 
mists have shown conclusively, have 
common interests and no inherent an- 
tagonisms. It is rightly affirmed that 
both are partners in the industry in 
which they are engaged; neither have 
more than a life interest therein, and 
neither party is entitled to injure it by 
anything they may do or omit to do 
while it is in their possession. 

After the experiences we have had in 
the past with strikes and lockouts, and 
in order to avoid useless and disastrous 
struggles in the future, it is imperative 
that there should be peace, content- 
ment and industrial unity if the cotton 
trade is to live. The more we regard 
this, the more the conviction grows that 
the promotion of permanent peaceful 
working in this great industry must not 
be jeopardized. I repeat and repeat 
again, the trade cannot afford strikes 
and lockouts; under such a system our 
competitors secure enormous advan- 
tages which they seize with marvellous 
energy. Once the advantages are se- 
cured they are retained permanently, as 
the history of the trade clearly shows. 
The vast difficulties of this question 
are not lost sight of, but, in view of the 
progressive tendencies and wider knowl- 
edge of our time, it is hard to believe 
that the wit of man will fail to compass 
some solution of the problem. We 
hopefully wait for some development of 
this nature in the confidence that the 
object lesson we have recently wit- 
nessed in the greatest cotton manufac- 
turing centre in this country will not be 
without its effect in this direction... 

In this connection, however, we find 


on the one hand that certain manufac- © 


turers openly charge the operatives 
with obstructing progress by opposing 
the use of improved machinery, by re- 
sorting to agitation and strikes, with 
the object of forcing manufacturers to 
abandon the use of improved machinery 
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or methods designed to improve the 
product and decrease the cost of pro- 
duction. Such an attitude is absolutely 
unreasonable and untenable; it is sui- 
cidal and cannot be defended on any 
grounds of either expediency or com- 
mon sense. It will not be a mark of 
wisdom on the part of the operatives to 
decline the acceptance of what would 
benefit themselves and the industry 
upon which they are dependent for 
their daily bread. It will not do to be 
content with things as they are; we 
must search for improvement in every 
direction so as to enable us to ride tri- 
umphantly over all difficulties, over- 
coming the obstacles which bar the way 
to all improvements. 

We must be ever ready to apply new 
inventions to productive industry, sat- 
isfied that the best equipped industry 
and the most efficient business methods 
will reap their due reward. Far bet- 
ter, in the best interests of all con- 
cerned, to have it understood clearly, 
distinctly, and once for all that the 
adoption of new machinery and devices 
must and will be uncompromisingly in- 
sisted upon. It is vital. We cannot 
but believe that, when once the opera- 
tives themselves are fully alive to the 
situation, they will show intelligence 
enough to acquiesce in the new and 
improved order of things. It is imper- 
ative that they do so, and do so quickly, 
if the cotton industry of New England 
is not to go down in the struggle for 
supremacy. Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that evolution in this partic- 
ular will follow its course, independent 
of all and every proposition. We have 
no choice in the matter; progress is a 
necessity from which there is no escape, 
and from which there has never been 
any escape since the beginning of 
Lifes. t) 

In frequent instances our cotton mills 
have suffered severely from excessive 
taxation under circumstances where it 
would be expected that any deviation 
from the strict letter of the law would 
be exercised on the side of leniency. 
The excessive valuations have been so 
onerous that long and expensive litiga- 
tion in the higher courts has been nec- 
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essary to establish the equities in the 
matter. It is this appraisal to an ex- 
cess above market values which has im- 
posed a serious impediment upon manu- 
facturing in locations where it should, 
in all justice, have received every wel- 
come and all the encouragement which 
could be offered to any enterprise bring- 
ing to such a community widespread 
conditions of prosperity. 

We ask and desire, as I understand 
it, no advantage in any particular over 
any of our sister states, nor do we, I 
feel confident, desire any legislation of 
a retrograde nature. On the other 
hand, however, and in all reason, equity 
and common sense, as a simple business 
proposition, we do and must respect- 
fully ask and insist that our legislators 
do not unduly and unfairly handicap 
us and cripple our industries by impos- 
ing upon us such severely restrictive 
laws that we cannot longer compete 
with other states with any degree of 
legitimate profit or success. We must 
as a matter of simple self-preservation 
make haste slowly, or at least conserva- 
tively in this direction; we must not 
forge too far in advance of our neigh- 
bors and competitors to our own detri- 
ment. 

FROM MR. PRICE’S PAPER. 

The South possesses a_ practical 
monopoly of the civilized world’s cotton 
production. The cost of cotton pro- 
duction as ascertained by the United 
States Government for the crop of 
1896-97 was on the average of 4.90 
cents per pound, after allowing for a 
land rental of $2.91 per acre, the net 
cost in that year being, therefore, about 
four cents per pound. The production 
that season was 172 pounds per acre. 
The production this year is 240 pounds 
per acre, and the indicated cost, there- 
fore, twenty-five per cent less, or prob- 
ably not over three and one-half cents 
per pound, after allowing for the in- 
ereased cost of picking. Ten cents per 
pound would, therefore, represent a 
profit of 200 per cent, while seven cents 
per pound means a profit of 100 per 
cent. 

If any organized monopoly attempted 
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to realize such profits as these there is 
no doubt that legislation would find a 
way to deal with it, or that competition 
would speedily invade its field. Already 
this is being attempted, and although 
the efforts that are being made to en- 
courage the cultivation of American 
cotton in Africa have not as yet been 
productive of any important addition 
to the world’s supply it is well to bear 
in mind that cotton production in the 
United States is only one hundred 
years old, and it is quite possible that 
many now within the sound of my voice 
will live to see an African cotton crop 
of from five to ten million bales per 
annum seriously threaten the monopoly 
of the Southern states as cotton pro- 
ducers. Monopolies, it is well to bear 
in mind, have only been successful and 
permanent when controlled by a policy 
the object of which has been to expand 
consumption through a reduction in 
the cost of production. ‘This, in fact, 
has been the secret of monopolistic or 
trust suecess, where success has been 
achieved. In America, despite a 
clamour which seeks to create a con- 
trary impression, the cost of nearly all 
trust-controlled manufactured articles 
has been continually tending toward 
lower figures. This is conspicuously 
true of the great exemplar of all suc- 
cessful trusts, namely, the Standard 
Oil Co. It is equally true of railroad 
transportation and the problem which 
the successful railroad manager has to 
face to-day is not how to increase his 
freight rates, but rather how to reduce 
them and at the same time how to re- 
duce the cost of his transportation. As 
a result of this policy the consumption 
of American products in nearly all de- 
partments of industrial activity has 
shown the enormous increase which is 
expressed in the prosperity of to-day. 
The cotton trade alone is an exception. 
The consumption of American cotton for 
the season of 1898-99, according to Mr. 
Ellison, was 10,695,000 bales. The con- 
sumption for the season of 1903-04, some 
six years later, was 10,273,000, an actual 
decrease during the period of nearly four 
per cent. For the current season Mr. 
Ellison estimates the consumption of 
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American cotton at 11,030,000, an in- 
crease as compared with seven years 
ago of less than four per cent. Is there 
any department of the world’s activity 
that in the past seven years shows so 
little progress as this?) Is there any de- 
partment of industrial activity in which 
the promise of healthy expansion has 
been greater than in the cotton trade 
and in which this promise has been so 
disappointed? Certainly none that I 
know of. 

Why is it that the cotton trade alone 
is an exception to the industrial prog- 
ress generally characteristic of the past 
decade? The answer, in my opinion, is 
not hard to make, nor the reason far to 
seek. It is that the South, in the fan- 
cied security of its monopoly of cotton 
production, has been endeavoring to in- 
crease its profits by advancing the price 
of its product rather than by reducing 
the cost of its production. ... 

The average price which will have 
been obtained by the South for the cot- 
ton crop of 1904-05 is probably not less 
than 8 7-8 to 9 cents a pound. As I have 
previously stated, this price shows to 
the producer a profit of probably at least 
100 per cent upon the cost of produc- 
tion, and yet in the face of this enor- 
mous profit an effort is being made to 
do what? One would naturally suppose 
that it would be to increase the profit 
through increasing the output; but no; 
the programme is to reduce the acreage 
27 1-2 per cent, the fertilizers from 30 
to 40 per cent, and in some portions of 
the South it has been seriously proposed 
that cotton should be burned rather than 
sold at below ten cents a pound, while 
others have suggested that the boll wee- 
vil should be introduced into sections 
in which it has been previously unknown 
to the end that the production of cotton 
might be reduced and the price en- 
hanced. 

In the egotism of our Western civi- 
lization such methods of economic ret- 
rogression have been previously charac- 
terized as “Chinese,” but certainly noth- 
ing that the Chinese have ever attempted 
has equalled in economical absurdity the 
programme that is now suggested. 
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During the twelve years ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1902, the average price of 
middling cotton in New York was 7.69 
cents, probably the equivalent of about 
7 cents per lb. in the South. During 
the fourteen years ending December 31, 
1904, the assessed valuation of property 
in the Southern states increased $1,686,- 
000,000, and as far as any available 
statistics afford an indication, there is 
no single year since the War in which, 
irrespective of the price of cotton, its 
most important product, the South has 
not grown richer. This would seem to 
be rather strong corroborative evidence 
of the claim that even at 5 cents a lb. 
there is a profit in the production of 
eotton. The area at present devoted to 
its cultivation in the cotton states is 
about 30,000,000 acres. The total area 
of the cotton states is 303,241,000 acres, 
of which possibly one half, or 151,620,- 
500 acres is probably available for cotton 
culture. 

An abundance of cotton would be a 
boon to civilization. Of the total Amer- 
ican cotton crop some four million bales, 
or over 40 per cent, are consumed in 
America and our manufacturers have 
as yet hardly made an impression upon 
the foreign markets. In 1904 we ex- 
ported only $22,500,000 worth of cotton 
manufactures of all sorts, and we im- 
ported $49,500,000. We grow three 
fourths of the cotton in the world and 
yet we import twice as much manufac- 
tured cotton as we export. The total 
exportations from all countries of cot- 
ton manufactures is $653,000,000, of 
which which we export a beggarly $22,- 
500,000. 

It is evident that most of all the 
United States would be benefited by 
lower prices for cotton and yet the fixed 
purpose of those who produce it is to 
enhance the price and to decrease the 
production. As a man of Southern 
parentage and a close student of eco- 
nomic progression, I have been greatly 
at a loss to understand the persistence 
of the South in the advocacy of this 
economical suicide. Reluctant as I am 
to admit it, I can only conclude that it 
is in a great measure a survival of the 
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same spirit that led to a war for the 
maintenance of slavery, as the at- 
tempted maintenance of slavery was in 
itself the outgrowth of the idea that the 
tenure of the cotton monopoly depended 
upon the legal right to enslave the ne- 
gro. It required a war which cost more 
than the entire value of the slaves in 
dispute to dissipate the former fallacy, 
and from the intensity of feeling which 
has been aroused throughout the South 
because of a decline in cotton to seven 
cents a pound, an economic struggle, 
which has cost the South dearly this 
year and promises to cost it still more 
dearly next year has been precipitated. 
It is well in such a situation to remind 
our Southern friends that combination 
in behalf of exorbitant profits has al- 
ways provoked counter combination on 
the part of those whom it was sought to 
mulct, and it is to be hoped that the 
present issue will not be so far extended 
as to precipitate such a contest. If it 
is, the forces of progress and of sanity 
will in the end prevail, and the attempt 
which is being made to check the pro- 
gress of industrial development in the 
cotton trade will result only in loss to 
its authors. 


CANADA AS AN INDUSTRIAL 
POWER. 





[From the Manufacturer. ] 


N the minds of some people on 
both sides of the border, and par- 
ticularly on the other side, there is 
an impression that the United States 
is none too desirous for the Dominion 
of Canada to greatly develop in any 
other way than as an agricultural 
country. The view is held, in short, 
that the industrial prosperity of Can- 
ada would tend to injure the indus- 
tries of her neighbor, and that it fol- 
lows, as a natural sequence, that the 
policy of exploiting Canadian manu- 
factures is one to be opposed here in 
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the States, and strenuously advocated 
in Canada not only for Canada’s sake, 
but as being adverse to the interests 
of the United States. 

Such an opinion, however, is based 
upon a fallacious conception of the 
results that will follow in the trail of 
the constantly increasing industrial 
prosperity of Canada. So far from 
wishing the dominion to in any way 
restrict her operations to the devel- 
opment of the brilliant agricultural 
future that lies invitingly before her, 
the United States has no better card 
to play than to use every reasonable 
endeavor to advance the manufac- 
turing side of her northern neighbor’s 
development. The benefits to be de- 
rived by this country from the close 
proximity of a great, thriving, pros- 
pering, industrial nation, backed by 
the golden spoils of the richest agri- 
cultural areas of the world, cannot 
be overestimated. Already the 
United States has a large share of 
the Canadian trade, notwithstanding 
the preferential rates which Canada 
has given to imports from the old 
country. With the growth of man- 
ufactories and industrial concerns in 
the Dominion, the prosperity of that 
country will inevitably overflow into 
the United States. 

Those Americans who can see a 
little farther than the folk we had 
in mind at the commencement of 
these remarks, clearly see the advan- 
tages that can be derived from the 
industrial development of Canada, 
and that is why American capital is 
being freely poured into Canadian 
manufacturing concerns. People on 
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this side need have no qualms at all, 
when they see their countrymen go- 
ing over into Canada, whether to boss 
factories, buy farms, till the ground, 
work in the mines, help to run the 
railroads, or to invest their money, 
brains or muscle in any inviting en- 
terprise that may present itself in 
Canadian territory. All these things 
belong to the making of the bright, 
large future of Canada, and all 
Americans will do well to remember 
that the building up of Canada’s 
greatness, whether it be as the 
world’s greatest wheat producer, or 
as a strong manufacturing nation, is 
bound to prove an element of ever 
increasing importance in the onward 
march of the commerce of the United 
States. Canada finds it easier and 
cheaper to get her goods from this 
country, and as she prospers, she will 
buy more and more from American 
manufacturers. 


THE FAILURES OF MUNI- 
CIPAL OPERATION. 





[From the New York Commercial. | 

HE operation of public utilities 

of a complicated character has 
been so little tested in this country 
that there is not a very wide diffusion 
of information on the subject. This 
fact will give special interest to the 
efforts of the new city government 
of Chicago to take over and operate 
the street railways. 
prove a blessing in disguise to the 
people of other communities that 
Chicago is about to undertake this 
experiment, but it is likely to prove 


It will, perhaps, - 
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to the tax-payers of Chicago them- 
selves a somewhat expensive and try- 
ing experiment. Such experiments 
as have thus far been made in the 
United States have been chiefly in 
the operation of lighting plants, and 
these, with the exception of Philadel- 
phia, have been in comparatively 
small places. There were in 1902: 
eight hundred and fifteen electric- 
lighting plants in the United States: 
under municipal operation, out of a 
total of three thousand six hundred 
and twenty-four in the country. This 
represents about 22.5 per cent in 
numbers, but less than 10 per cent 
in the lighting power furnished. 
The citizens of Cleveland fought 
out the question whether they should 
establish a municipal lighting plant 
in the autumn of 1903, and the de- 
cision was decisive against such a 
policy. While there was some dis- 
satisfaction with the local lighting 
company, such examination as was 
made of the results of municipal 
plants in other places led to grave 
doubt of the economy and wisdom of 
making the investment. In the face 
of the active fight made by Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson and his friends, the 
proposition to issue bonds to create 
the municipal plant was voted down. 
Among the cases then cited of mu- 
nicipal plants that had failed there 
were several in the State of Ohio. 
The city of Columbus had issued 
bonds to the amount of $300,000 and 
had to show for it a plant worth only 
$68,000. In spite of this expendi- 
ture, the lights supplied by the city 
plant cost more than when they were 
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obtained by contract from a private 
company, and the city obtained a 
part of its lights at a lower rate from 
a private plant. The city of Toledo 
borrowed $1,050,000 at 4 1-2 per 
cent to establish a natural gas plant, 
but disposed of it in 1901 for $102,- 
000. Interest on the loan still runs, 
but the city has been compelled to 
revert to private sources for its light- 
ing. The Philadelphia experiment, 
which is perhaps among the best 
known in the United States, was 
equally disastrous. A public gas 
plant was operated for fifty-six years 
and was finally disposed of to a pri- 
vate corporation. While the city 
ran the plant it charged $1.50 per 
thousand feet for gas, although buy- 
ing 40 per cent of the amount sold 
from a private concern at only thirty- 
seven cents. 

From the side of public finance the 
problem of municipal socialism is 
equally disturbing. So much money 
has been called for in Great Britain 
by projects for municipal lighting, 
tramways and similar enterprises that 
a dearth of capital is disclosing itself 
in the London money market and has 
been the subject of serious concern 
among financiers. 
ties are plunged into debt and are 
staggering under interest charges for 
which they receive no adequate re- 
turn in the services rendered. In 
some places local transportation 1s 
furnished at low rates, but the money 
comes out of the tax-payer for meet- 
ing deficits. The deficits in the 
telegraph service, which is under 
government control, are constantly 
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growing; and deficits in the munici- 
pal plants are covered up only by 
charging to other departments of the 
government items for paving and 
similar services that under private 
management would be charged to the 
corporation providing the service. 
The application of capital in wrong 
directions in Great Britain, if it at- 
tains serious proportions, involves a 
serious threat to the financial suprem- 
acy of the London money market. 
It means higher rates for money, the 
shifting to other centres of important 
banking enterprises that depend on 
low discount rates, and thus the grad- 
ual sapping of the forces that con- 
tribute to England’s financial power 
and to the employment of her people. 
There are obviously many sides to 
the problem of municipal operation 
of lighting plants and tramways that 
will have to be carefully considered 
by American municipalities before 
entering upon projects which have 
not thus far proved especially suc- 
cessful where they have been tried. 





[From the Hartford Twmes. | 

That Judge Dunne, the mayor- 
elect of Chicago, has a great deal to 
learn about the municipal ownership 
of street railroads and other things 
is shown by his statement in New 
York that he expects the city of Chi- 
cago will be able to acquire for $27,- 
000,000 the street railway systems of 
the city, which last week had a value 
in the open market of $80,000,000, 
as shown by the Chicago stock re- 
ports. He might just as well say 
that he hoped to buy for §$50,000,- 
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000 the $80,000,000 of stock of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, which was worth 
in the open market on Saturday 
$161,600,000. 

It may some day be possible to take 


property without paying the market: 


value for it, but it cannot be done 
now even by the condemnation pro- 
ceedings which Judge Dunne talks 
about. Possibly he thinks he can re- 
duce the market value of the Chi- 
cago roads to $27,000,000 before 
buying them, but he certainly cannot 
get the courts to help him in that 
operation. 

Another thing which seems to in- 
dicate a very superficial view of the 
situation with which he is attempt- 
ing to deal is his sending, in a rather 
ostentatious way, for the manager 
of the Glasgow municipal railway 
system to come over and advise him. 
Neither Glasgow nor any other for- 
eign city can teach the people of the 
United States anything worth know- 
ing about street railroads. The Glas- 
gow system would not be tolerated 
in any large American city. All that 
Judge Dunne can find out from the 
Glasgow man is that whenever he 
can induce men in Chicago to work 
for as low wages as are paid in Glas- 
gow he can save a lot of money in 
running street railroads. 

These moves are, in fact, theatrical 
in their character, and indicate that 
Judge Dunne is “playing politics.” 





[From the Boston Advertiser. | 
In a speech at West Roxbury, 
Representative Webster pointed out 
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cess” of Glasgow’s new enterprises 
is the fact that its 34 per cent bonds 
(which sold in 1896 for 1893) sold 
in 1908 for 118, and that its 24 per 
cent bonds (which sold in 1896 for 
103) sold in 1903 for 86; and that 
incidentally the lord provost of Glas- 
gow in his address to the city coun- 
cil, stated that the growing danger in 
municipal affairs there was the in- 
fluence that the public employees 
were beginning to exert at the polls. 
He showed that in forty years the 
purely local taxes in England have in- 
creased from $180,000,000 to $720,- 
000,000. In the last twenty-two 
years the average rate of increase of 
local taxation per head of population 
is 62 per cent and the average debt 
95 per cent and the valuation 61 per 
cent. The outstanding loans of local 
authorities in the United Kingdom is 
$2,060,000,000, an increase of almost 
one-half in ten years,—$710,000,000 
in England and Wales alone. For 
the three years ending March 31, 
1902, the local authorities of the 
United Kingdom borrowed $515,- 
000,000. 

Naturally, as he pointed out, rents 
and taxes are higher than ever be- 
fore in the Kingdom. The London 
Times, in the issue of March 29, de- 
clares against it in a powerful argu- 
ment and blames the bad condition 
of affairs to too much municipal con- 
trol. The best opinion in Great 
Britain is that municipalization of 
public utilities is lowering the cali- 
bre of the office holders, because it 
is creating so much work for the 
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councillors that business men cannot 
spare the time required. And _ es- 
pecially he emphasized the fact that 
“the experience of city ownership is 
that the employees work eight hours 
a day for five days, and four hours 
on Saturday, making a total of forty- 
four hours for a full week’s work.” 
Competent authorities, he added, es- 
timate that “the city employees draw 
double the pay and do one third of 
the work that they do in the same 
line for private employers, making 
a net difference of 6 to 1 in favor of 
private employers.” 


“THE ADMINISTRATION 
AGAINST RECI- 
PROCITY.” 





SIGNIFICANCE OF SECRETARY SHAW’S 
TARIFF SPEECH. 





[Washington Special to the New 
York Journal of Commerce. | 


HE speech by Secretary of the 
Treasury Shaw at the final 
banquet of the International Railway 
Congress was an authoritative decla- 
ration of the policy of the United 
States as to commercial relations 
with other countries so far as that 
policy can be declared by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Not 
only did the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury avowedly speak for the Presi- 
dent, but it is known that his speech 
was written in advance and was read 
by the President, who gave it his 
hearty approval. 
The significance of the speech lies 
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in the fact that it is an announcement 
of the complete abandonment by the 
Administration of the policy of nego- 
tiating reciprocity treaties and is a 
declaration that if other countries 
impose undue burdens on imports 
from the United States they must ex- 
pect the influence of the Administra- 
tion to be in favor of retaliation rath- 
er than of reciprocity. The Presi- 
dent has been led to take this stand 
largely by consideration of the effect 
that the negotiation of a reciprocity 
treaty with Germany, as a means of 
reducing the high duties imposed by 
the new German tariff, would have. 

As the matter is seen by the Pres- 
ident and his advisers, the negotia- 
tion of such a treaty would, in effect, 
be notice to the world that the only 
way to obtain tariff concessions from 
the United States was to put duties 
on goods imported from this country. 
This, it is argued, would give to ex- 
porters in Germany and other coun- 
tries that might put up their tariffs 
and then secure reciprocity treaties 
distinct advantages over exporters in 
Great Britain, the country that is 
the best customer of the United 
States and that admits imports from 
this country on more favorable terms 
than does any other country. 

A high official of the Administra- 
tion expressed the opinion that the 
ultimate effect of granting trade con- 
cessions to countries that advance 
duties on imports from the United 
States would be to drive Great Brit- 
ain to the adoption of a tariff policy 
that would tax imports from this 
country. 
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MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TARIFF.—THE 
PRESIDENT’S POSITION, 





[Washington Special to the New 
York Commercial, May 17.] 

President Roosevelt has informed 
members in his cabinet and a few 
others in his confidence that he is de- 
cidedly in favor of an amendment 
to the tariff law enabling the United 
States to retaliate against those coun- 
tries which discriminate against the 
United States in their tariff sched- 
ules or reciprocity treaties. This 
declaration of policy has been called 
forth, of course, by the prospect that 
the German Government is about to 
impose a maximum tariff on Ameri- 
ean merchandise, while granting spe- 
cial favors to seven of the principal 
eountries of the world. 

Jt is not unlikely that the Presi- 
dent will go so far as to advocate in 
a message to Congress the bill which 
has already been prepared for intro- 
duction at the next session adopting 
a maximum and minimum tariff sys- 
tem. Mr. Roosevelt and some of his 
chief advisers believe there is noth- 
ing unsound in this policy and that 
such a course would be entirely con- 
sistent with our protectionist doctrine 
and other policies. 

The bill, which is to be introduced 
early in the next session of Congress 
with the President’s approval, pro- 
vides briefly that in the case of any 
country which imposes higher duties 
on American products than it im- 
poses on the merchandise of any 
other nation an additional duty shall 
be imposed by the United States at 
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least equal to the amount of the dis- 
crimination exercised against us. 


OHIO REPUBLICANS 
FIRM. 


ARE 





XHE Ohio Republican State Con- 
vention, held May 25, renomi- 
nated Governor Herrick and adopted 
a “stand-pat” platform, much to the 
sore disappointment of free traders 
and assistant free traders who hoped, 
and had even predicted, that the con- 
vention would wobble on the tar-ff 
issue and favor the Administration's 
“open market’’ policy. 

Secretary Taft, who presided, 
made a long speech which was mod 
erate in tone; and this also was a 
disappointment to the free traders. 
On the railroad question he said that 
the Interstate Commerce law has ac- 
complished much, but that inequality 
and injustice remained. Discussing 
the proposed remedial bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives 
the Secretary said: “It attempts to 
give more power to the Railroad 
Commission so that its orders when 
made shall be effective until set 
aside by judicial hearing. It does 
not as yet,” he said, “provide for a 
general fixing of a table of rates by 
the Commission, but only calls for a 
fixing of a maximum rate upon com- 
plaint with respect to a specific in- 
stance of injustice. It seems a mod- 
erate measure, calculated to give the 
added power to the Commission nec- 

‘essary to effectiveness to remedying 
specific wrongs in rates without creat- 
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ing an all-powerful tribunal which 
shall in advance take away from rail- 
ways the power of rate making and 
of elastically responding to varying 
conditions. It will not thus paralyze 
individual effort in meeting the 
changing demands of trade.” 

The Secretary discussed the deficit 
in the revenues and said the Repub- 
licans must provide a suitable means 
of avoiding a real and permanent 
shortage of cash if next year wit- 
nesses a repetition of the deficit. In 
this connection he said: “It may be 
that Congress will succeed in cutting 
down here and there so as to reduce 
the deficit, but the experience of this 
last session, in which the greatest ef- 
fort to economize was made, gives 
little hope that if the revenues con- 
tinue at the same figure as last year 
the appropriations may be cut down 
to a point where no deficit would ex- 
ist. . . . There remain two alterna- 
tives, either to impose additional in- 
ternal taxes or to readjust and revise 
the tariff. We have repealed the 
war taxes, which afforded a large 
revenue, and the eight years of the 


present Dingley tariff have seen in. 


this country a prosperity never be- 
fore witnessed in the civilized world. 
If the deficit continues in serious 
amount then in one way or the other 
either our taxation on imports or our 
internal revenue system must be 
changed to meet the shortage, with 
every effort to cause the minimum of 
business disturbance.” 

There was no reference in the 
speech to the Panama canal matter; 
but in closing the Secretary favored 
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more liberal tariff treatment for the 
Philippines. 

The platform, which is quite long, 
contains some important planks. We 
give the following extracts: 


We stand by the principles of protec- 
tion to American labor and American 
industries. We believe that Congress 
should so legislate that American ships, 
with American sailors, shall carry Amer- 
ican products over all seas and through 
the Panama Canal that the United 
States of America is building. The 
American navy should be made and kept 
equal to every need.... 

We indorse every effort for the active 
enforcement of existing laws to stop all 
unjust discriminations and special fav- 
ors in the form of railway rebates, or by 
any other device, and we favor such fur- 
ther legislation on that subject with ade- 
quate penalties as may, after full inves- 
tigation, seem to the Republican Con- 
gress and administration wise and con- 
servative, yet adequate to prevent unfair 
advantage to any, and to promote and 
insure the rights of all individuals, in- 
terests and localities. 

No nation has ever known such wide- 
spread prosperity as the United States 
has enjoyed since the restoration of the 
Republican party to power by McKin- 
ley’s election. Wage-earners have had 
more work at better pay, farmers have 
had the best home markets, making the 
merchants prosperous, the factories busy 
and all commerce and _ transporta- 
tion thrive. With sound money, protec- 
tion and other prudent Republican leg- 
islation, comfort and happiness have 
come to American homes, and no step 
should be taken that may imperil or 
threaten our good times. All are con- 
sumers and producers and must stand or 
fall together. 


It is thus evident that mugwumps 
and political trimmers were not nu- 
merous in the Ohio convention. 
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PURE FOOD LAWS. 





[From the New York Journal of 


Commerce. | 


HE activity of the chemist of the 

Massachusetts Board of Health 
in securing the enforcement of the 
pure food law of that State is attract- 
ing attention, and favorable atten- 
tion, not only there but throughout 
the trade affected. The law itself is 
spoken of as a model for other States, 
and it is believed that its strict en- 
forcement will promote its general 
adoption, to the great benefit of the 
public and of honest trade in food 
products. It defines adulterated 
foods, prohibits the manufacture or 
sale of those which are injurious to 
health, and requires that all mixtures 
and eompounds, “not injurious to 
health and which are recognized as or- 
dinary articles or ingredients of arti- 
cles of food,” when offered for sale, 
shall be “distinctly labeled as a mix- 
ture or compound with the name and 
per cent of each ingredient therein.” 
This applies to all flavoring, preser- 
vative and coloring matters, as well 
as those modifying the strength and 
quality of foods, and compels such 
compounds to be sold for what they 
are. 

There can be no legitimate objec- 
tion to such requirements, which are 
intended to protect against deception 
and fraud, and to promote and pro- 
tect honest trade. Professor Har- 
rington appears to have caused some- 
thing of a sensation in Massachusetts 
by announcing that one sample of 
tomato ketchup is free from benzoic 
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acid and entitled to sale without the 
label specifying ingredients that are 
not an integral and necessary part 
of that product. This proves to be 
such an advantage to the manufac- 
turer of that article that it is widely 
advertised on its merits, while the 
labeled varieties are less in favor, 
but the truthful label should be no 
disadvantage to those foods which are 
wholesome, but may be cheap. If 
people choose to buy sound oleomar- 
garine because it is cheaper than but- 
ter or orange marmalade made in 
part of carrots duly flavored, there 
is no reason why they should not, but 
they have a right to know what they 
are getting. If jellies or relishes are 
made more attractive by coloring 
that is harmless, there should be as- 
surance that it is harmless and safe- 
guard against any other by a desig- 
nation on the label of what the 
coloring material is. When foods 
are preserved or canned or subject 
to antiseptic treatment against decay, 
it is no more than right that buyers 
should know what this is done with, 
as an assurance against deleterious 
substances. The label is a necessary 
evidence for those charged with the 
enforcement of the law against in- 
jurious and deceptive adulterations. 

Such a law should have the sup- 
port of all honest traders. It is grati- 
fying to notice that the National 
Association of Packers of Pure 
Canned Goods, which has just had 
its annual meeting at Buffalo, laid 
much stress upon measures for in- 
suring the purity of the products of 
its members. If those who constitute 
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its membership are in earnest in de- 
siring to secure purity and soundness 
for their products, they should not 
be ashamed to have it known just 
what is used in producing them and 
should co-operate in supporting leg- 
islation for truthful labeling. Hope- 
ful progress is being made in various 
states in this matter of dealing with 
the adulteration and sophistication 
of foods and of selling under false 
pretenses, and it is time the National 
Government did its part to prevent 
interstate commerce in “original 
packages” from defeating the pur- 
poses of state legislation. 


? 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP. 





[From The Gentlemen’s Magazine. | 


A club or voluntary association may 
exist either for social purposes or to 
promote a cause, or for both. Member- 
ship in it implies courteous and honor- 
able conduct. Few other relations in 
life better show a man’s character. 

The non-payment of dues is one of 
the worst evils incident to such organi- 
zations. In social clubs this offense is 
punished by posting the delinquent’s 
name and by expelling him unless he 
clears his record. He cannot.complain, 
for he has shown himself unworthy tc 
associate with gentlemen. 

Membership in an organization for 
promoting a cause imposes an even 
higher obligation, because the club or 
society necessarily incurs expenses for 
the cause which are based upon the ex- 
pectation of dues. To withhold the 
dues cripples the work and throws an 
unfair burden upon the other members. 
No true gentleman will do it, unless he 
has been unfortunate, and in that case 
his first duty is to resign, to pay his ar- 
rears if he can, and to state the true 
reason if he cannot. 

It occasionally happens, however, that 
a member lets his dues accumulate and 
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after a while attempts to resign without 
paying, claiming that owing to distance 
or illness he has not attended, or that 
he is not in harmony with some policy 
of the club. Such may and may not be 
the fact—it is often a false excuse—but 
in either case the only manly and decent 
thing to do is to pay before going out. 

Men should not forget that they are 
constantly turning up in new relations 
and that the character they establish in 
one is sure to help or hurt them in an- 
other. Frankness, courage, promptness, 
and attention to all duties that rest 
upon honor and not upon lawsuits— 
these are the qualities that distinguish 
the gentleman, and he had better forfeit 
anything else than them. 


The Eastern press is treating the 
question of Japanese exclusion precisely 
as it did the efforts to prevent the coun- 
try being flooded with Chinese coolies. 
Some of the editors adopt a patronizing 
tone, and intimate that we should have 
a hearing, but most of them discuss the 
matter as though California was non- 
contiguous territory, and not entitled to 
speak in a case which might cause the 
loss of some trade to Eastern people.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Philadelphia Record sees no 
chance for either commercial reciprocity 
or tariff reduction in the next Congress. 
It sadly concedes that there seems to be 
no inclination toward opening wider the 
doors for foreign competition. Strange, 
but true. The country is already buying 
$500,000,000 a year of competitive im- 
portations. Free traders would like to 
see that amount doubled or quadrupled, 
and it would surely be if the United 
States should decide to go into the busi- 
ness of making reciprocity dickers with 
the producing nations of Europe. But it 
will not come to pass. Protection will 
stand in the way of it.—American 
Economist. 


Uncle Sam’s tariffs will continue to 
be made in Washington, not in the for- 
eign capitals. 
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THE TARIFF AGITATORS AND THE RHE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


REPLY OF THE HOME MARKET CLUB TO THE DECLARATION OF THE 
COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED WHICH CLAIMS CONNECTION WITH 
THE BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


T the regular quarterly meeting of the officers of the Home 
Market Club, held at the Atlantic House, Nantasket 
Beach, on the twenty-third of June, an address which had just 
been issued by the tariff agitators was referred to a committee 
to report a reply. The committee consisted of Messrs. Francis 
H. Manning and Edward M. Rockwell of Massachusetts, L. M. 
Cousins of Maine, E. G. Morrison of New Hampshire, H. Carle- 
ton Slack of Vermont, Charles H. Child of Rhode Island and 
H. C. Atwood of Connecticut. Later in the day they reported 
as follows: 


The committee of the Home Market Club to which was 
referred a recent declaration relating to the tariff by the 
sub-committee of the Committee of One Hundred sanctioned 
by the Boston Chamber of Commerce, respectfully reports the 
following answer: 


1. That their assertion that “the country is confronted with a 
commercial and economic situation which threatens alike our varied 
interests and industries, from agriculture to manufactures” has no 
foundation in fact that we have been able to discover. Government 
statistics and the reports of Dun’s and Bradstreet’s non-partisan com- 
mercial agencies show that the country is enjoying a high degree of 
prosperity, labor being fully employed and at higher average wages 
than in the past, agriculture being more prosperous than ever before, 
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manufactures of nearly ‘all kinds making an unusually large output 
and generally at a fair profit, railroads being so busy that most of 
the systems are paying better dividends than in the past and carry- 
ing forward extensive improvements, and both our exports and im- 
ports being larger than in any former year, while bank clearings 
prove that there is a rarely equaled volume of general trade. 

2. That to base a demand for tariff revision or reciprocity upon 
conditions which do not exist, is to invite a serious disturbance of 
business, and the chances are at least even that when a good tariff 
is revised by its friends at the behest of its enemies, as many mis- 
takes will be made as will be corrected. 

3. That the recent agrarian legislation in Germany will have little 
effect upon any of our exports except farm products, and this in- 
jury will be more than offset by the rapidly increasing home demand. 
Besides, if it is true, as some claim, that the action of Germany was 
designed to force the United States to reduce duties on manufac- 
tures, we hold that the United States should not be forced. 

4, That to speak of our commercial relations with the Dominion 
of Canada as “unsettled” is to ignore facts that are patent to the 
world. Recent declarations by the leading statesmen of both parties 
in Canada, and by a large majority of the newspapers, as well as 
by the principal commercial bodies, prove a settled determination 
on their part not to have reciprocity with the United States. Our 
trade with Canada is going on peacefully, and is steadily increasing, 
with a handsome balance in our favor, and the persistent efforts 
which are being made by a few men in Massachusetts to unsettle 
this condition would be ridiculous if they did not have the effect, 
for which they are doubtless designed, of unsettling our own polities. 

5. That there is no convincing evidence that sixty thousand Re- 
publicans in Massachusetts desire and demand reciprocity. The list 
of names secured last year to a petition for reciprocity, while em- 
bracing many good Republicans, comprises thousands of Democrats 
and men of unknown polities and is chiefly conspicuous for the ab- 
sence of the names of Republicans who are steadfast and responsible 
for party policy. It is commonly spoken of as a “fake,” and for 
any great party to be influenced by such a list of names, secured by 
paid canvassers, to an indefinite proposition, would be to alienate 
many of its best men and invite national derision. 

6. ‘That a demand for reducing duties on manufactures when they 
are “higher than are needed for any just purpose of protection” 
should always depend upon facts and none are given in its support. 
We doubt if any can be given that will not be more than offset by 
undervaluation frauds, and by the recent practice of foreign state- 
owned railroads in reducing their freight charges fifty per cent on 
goods for export, which is practically paying a government bounty 
for invading our market. 
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7. That the demand “that hides, coal, iron ore, lumber and wood 
pulp be placed upon the free list” goes so far as to reveal the free 
trade tendency and purpose of those who make it. Whatever may 
be said for free hides, coal and iron ore, there are no such facts or 
arguments for free lumber and pulp. These are important national in- 
dustries and among the most important in New England. Former re- 
ductions drove the manufacture from this country to Canada. 
Logs for lumber and for pulp are already on the free list, which con- 
serves our forests. The average of duties on lumber is only about 20 
per cent, which is among the lowest in all the schedules. Wages in 
our lumber mills are 47 to 70 per cent higher than in Canadian mills 
and wages in our forests are 57 per cent higher than in Canada. 
The prices of lumber are but a little higher than in any recent 
decade, and the difference is wholly due to the higher cost of labor and 
to the great demand resulting from general prosperity. The develop- 
ment of the wood pulp industry, which is partly due to protection, 
has brought down the price of news paper from fifteen cents 
to two and one-half cents a pound. To put lumber and pulp upon 
the free list would be unfairly to discriminate against them in re- 
lation to other manufactures, to shut down establishments whose 
annual product is greater than all our mineral products, including 
gold and silver, and to strike a staggering blow to more than 600,000 
now prosperous working men. 

8. That a demand for free raw materials and certain manufac- 
tures is equivalent to a demand for free trade, as its effect must be 
to divide the friends of protection and conquer them in detail. 
Hitherto the Republican party has refused such demands by over- 
whelming majorities, in Massachusetts as well as in the country 
at large. As the present demand for tariff revision is accompanied by 
these specifications, it seems to us that the first duty of the Republican 


party is to reject the demand and to take up revision in its own good” 


time for reasons which may then appear. 

9. That the assumption of certain well-known tariff agitators, 
who have connected themselves with commercial or trade organiza- 
tions, that they are, or that they chiefly represent, the “business inter- 
ests” of the country, or of any community, can hardly mislead anybody 
who takes a second thought. The business interests of this country em- 
brace agriculture, manufactures, mining, transportation, banking and 
trading, and those who are engaged in trade should remember that 
their prosperity depends upon and must be preceded by the prosperity 
of the other industries. Boston should remember that its customers 
are all over New England and the West and South, and Massachu- 
setts cannot afford to antagonize her sister states. The tariff is a 
national matter and a community which makes unfair demands in- 
vites reprisals. For the sake of political harmony the Republican 
party in Massachusetts has made concessions which have been form- 
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ally and publicly opposed in other New England states and criticized 
by the leading Republicans in Congress. The concessions have only 
encouraged the revisionists to enlarge their demands and to consort and 
co-operate with Democrats. True Republicans cannot follow them. 
The time has come when the party must choose between its natural 
friends and its natural enemies, and we cannot doubt that those who 
favored conciliation when it seemed harmless will, now that it is 
seen to be dangerous, stand with all others of their party to save 
its principles. 

Unanimously adopted. 

(Signed) 
ALBERT CLARKE, Secretary. 
Nantasket Beach, June 23, 1905. 


It was intended to get the signatures of some of the officers 
and a few others who were not present and then give the report 
to the morning papers of Wednesday, June 28. The Herald 
got a copy in some way and printed it on Tuesday, which caused 
the other morning papers to omit it, because they do not like to 
be a day behind. The Herald followed with editorials, to which 
on the twenty-ninth the secretary replied as follows: 


To the Editor of the Herald: 

Please allow me to correct an error into which the Herald has 
fallen, as shown by its editorials of June 28 and 29, which state that 
the Home Market Club asks the Republicans of Massachusetts to 
reverse the action upon reciprocity and tariff revision taken last fall. 
Whoever will read our declaration, published by the Herald (before 
we got ready to give it out) last Tuesday, will see that we made no 
demand or request for anything in the platform, and I know enough 
of the views of our members so that I feel warranted in saying that 
we shall be perfectly satisfied if the platform does not even mention 
reciprocity or tariff revision. We are not seeking to embarrass or 
divide the party and we are willing to hold out this olive branch. 

Neither is it true that we indorsed the candidacy of Mr. Eben S. 
Draper for Lieutenant Governor. His name was not mentioned in 
our meeting. I think it probable that a large majority of our mem- 
bers in Massachusetts is in favor of his nomination, believing that 
his views are in harmony with theirs and that he is a good man for 
the place, but as an organization the Home Market Club does not try 
to dictate nominations to the Republican party. \ 

June 29, 1905. ALBERT CLARKE. 


By this time it ought to be apparent to the Republican leaders 
that it is not the friends but the enemies of the present tariff 
who are embarrassing them with demands, and if they yield to 
the enlarged demand for free trade the entire responsibility will 
be theirs. 
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UNIFORM INDUSTRIAL DEFENCE. 


A SHIP SUBSIDY POLICY INCONSISTENT WITH THE CONSTITUTION AND WITH es 
TRUE PROTECTION, 


[By Wilham W. Bates. | 


[ba a government instituted by a people for themselves all its 
legislation should contemplate the general good, be just to 
every interest, and each act hold such relations to every other 
as will favor national development on consistent lines. All its 
policies should be justifiable, expedient and constitutional. It 
should be and remain independent of foreign countries, friendly 
towards all, though advancing under its own guidance, respon- 
sible to no alien authority. These common sense principles 
agree well with those held by the founders of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, as expressed in the Constitution and early statutes. 


NECESSITY OF PROTECTION. 


Take, for instance, our Industrial Defence; this was an ab- 
solute necessity, if, from a Federation of free States, we were 
to become a Nation, with ability to perpetuate our institutions. 
An abundance of “free-trade” sentiment existed among our 
people, but it was wisely seen that Government itself was a 
protective agency; that “infant” industries, if no other, must be 
fostered, and many pursuits encouraged that were then in em- 
bryo. A tariff for revenue with “incidental” protection existed 
in most of the States; so did “navigation laws.” The best use 
of these defences could not be realized with one State acting 
partly against the others, but only by all the States, in unison, 
acting against the world. This required that the separate States 
become united and form a single nation, with freedom of locality 
for citizens where best to carry on the industries of the country. 
Between the States there could be “free trade’; with the world 
a line must be drawn in favor of ourselves—Protection must be 
our industrial policy. It was also seen that the sea, as well as 
the land, had its peculiar claims to economic consideration; nav- 
igation and commerce, already in existence, would grow with 

- population and strengthen with time; and national interest de- 
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manded that these trades be carried on, not by foreign subjects, 
but by American citizens. These important trades were then 
largely in foreign hands, and so conducted as to drain our coun- 
try of specie, control prices and make the people poor—condi- 
tions that must be changed. 


THE ETHICS OF PROTECTION, 


The duty of men and of nations to themselves is primary and 
indisputable. Divine authority says: “He that laboreth, labor- 
eth for himself, for his mouth craveth it of him.” Our needs 
give rise to our rights. The right of a nation to have industries, 
and the duty of the Government to protect the people in devel- 
oping them, is but an expression for the right and duty to enjoy 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The completeness 
and consistency of human experience as to the wisdom of Pro- 
tection warrants the statement that without it any nation may 
be run over and swamped with the capital and labor of others. 
This being the rule, the right of every industry of a nation to its 
Protection and the duty of Government to give it is natural 
and vital. Where an industry demands protection it should be 
given, first, if it needs it; second, because it is the right of the 
people to have their own work to do; to have and maintain a 
“home market,” small or great, as may be deemed advantageous. 
The businesses, trades, occupations and employments of our 
country belong to our people, and to no other. All nations have 
a perfect right to exclude aliens from coming among them, and 
to shut their “door” to capital and labor from other lands. That 
we do not do so in all cases is a matter of comity to be settled 
by the majority. 


PROTECTION, GENERAL OR FRAUDULENT. 


It is the same with vessels as with factories. If it belongs to 
the American factory to produce the clothing of the American 
people, as it undoubtedly does, so does it belong to the American 
ship to carry American commerce. What is right for one indus- 
try is right for all. Transportation is a part of commerce. All 
the traffic arising and carried on between the different States by 
water, as by land, belongs to American vessels and vehicles to 
do. Because this is the case, carriage by foreign vessels in coast- 
ing, lake and river trades has been prohibited since 1817. Be- 
fore then heavy discriminating tonnage duties kept it to our- 
selves. All of the commerce between any two countries by sea 
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belongs for carriage to their vessels, and of right to no others. 
Up to fifty-five years ago, British law required that all imports 
from Asia, Africa, and America (except the United States) be 
brought by British vessels. Imports from any European country 
might be brought by the vessels of that country. Since 1828 we 
have permitted reciprocity-convention nations to bring imports 
from any port of the world. Of our trade, 53 per cent is thus 
brought, contrary to the rights of our own ships, and against 
a sound national policy. Nearly all of this “indirect’’ carriage 
was done by our vessels before the date of this Act. Such would 
be the case again were the act repealed and proper protection 
given. Our right to reform our policy is clear; the duty of our 
Government is clear and imperative, but foreigners make our 
statesmen believe—with the “slothful man”: “There is a lion 
in the way; a lion is in the streets.” 


GOOD EFFECT OF THE UNION. 


Through the Union and national legislation our industries 
on land and sea were speedily rescued. Foreigners let go; our 
own people took hold, and “America” prospered. Our distance 
from Europe and the high rates of freight and insurance at that 
time constituted a considerable protection to manufactures 
here, therefore the early rates of Tariff ruled low. Fairly pro- 
tective rates then would have no defensive power now. This, 
and, in fact, pretty much all about the Tariff, seems to be well 
understood by the majority of voters, the protective Tariff being 
the one thing in our politics that may be pointed to with satis- 
faction just now. 

With regard to shipping—we tried a defence for that which 
“acted like magic.” It consisted of certain regulations of trade 
working in harmony with our fiscal system. This plan bore the 
name of “discriminating duties.” It was applied by most of the 
States soon after Independence, but had a previous existence. 
When the Union was formed the discriminating-duty system 
had, of course, to be taken over, reformed and applied by the 
Federal Government, otherwise several of the States, under the 
lead of Massachusetts, would have rejected the Constitution. 
The understanding on this poimt amounted to a vital compact 
between the several States and the United States. This 
important fact has been so long forgotten that it will be 
information to many of our public men. While this com- 
pact was honored and kept our tonnage and our carrying 
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trade increased and flourished. It is through a violation 
of this compact on the part of the Government that we 
have sunk our marine in the foreign carrying trade—and 
have been severely punished therefor. Unfaithfulness to duty 
in Governments or men always brings retribution. “Navigation 
laws,” to be enforced by the Federal Government, were prom- 
ised, and power for the same given in Clause 3 of Section 8 of 
Article I of the Constitution. This promise was redeemed in 
the first session of Congress and subsequently, until we had a 
respectable system of ship defence with a prosperous mer- 
chant marine and a carrying trade the envy of the world. Such 
was the harmony of interest between our methods of protection 
for ship and factory that not a jar occurred in Congress between 
them for 39 years, and then a “free-trade” Representative com- 
plained that the increase of Tariff proposed (1828), by adding 
2 1-2 per cent to the cost of vessels, would considerably reduce 
the protection to shipping. The answer was, that this industry 
was well able to stand the raise—it had been an “infant” but 
was grown up to be a “giant,” and no longer stood in need of 
protection. Later this was removed, and where is our “giant” 
now? Driven from the sea and foreigners doing his work. 


ORIGIN AND OBJECT OF OUR NAVIGATION LAWS. 


It has been erroneously said that we copied our “navigation 
laws” from Great Britain. If this were true in regard to a sin- 
gle clause, the fact in point is, that such laws accorded with our 
factory system of protection—as indeed did the ship and factory 
systems of the “Mother Country,” whose said systems agree 
now—protective then, free-trade now, so far as legislation goes. 
Trade devices since 1850 protect British shipping as well as 
statutes used to do. 

Commerce absolutely free has been, with few exceptions, a 
stranger in the world. Nothing has been more subject to regu- 


_ lation. Where nations have not regulated their trade in their 


own interest, other nations have regulated it for themselves, by 
laying duties, restricting rights, and making prohibitions. 
Whether the object be revenue, or the moderation of competi- 
tion, the regulating idea is sound and has been successful. Some 
have wondered why the Constitution contained two clauses, 
both practically conferring power to regulate commerce, viz: 1 
and 38 of Section 8 of Article I (“enumerated”). But the rea- 
son is clear. Rrvenun, with industrial defence, is the object of 
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Clause 1; the regulation of internal and external commerce and 
the protection of the merchant marine are the objects of 
Clause 8. National revenue and vessel protection were two 
of the chief objects to be accomplished by a Union of the 
“States.” In his “Debates of Congress,” Thomas H. Benton 
remarks: 


“In the House of Representatives, 1794, occurred one of the 
most interesting and elaborate debates which our Congress has 
furnished. It grew out of the clause in the Constitution con- 
ferring power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations,’ and 
gives the interpretation of its authors, which is wholly different 
in its nature, and also distinct from the power to lay and collect 
import duties. The latter was to raise revenue, the former to 
make such discrvminations in trade and transportation as to 
protect our merchants and ship-owners from the adverse regula- 
tions and devices of our rivals. 

“While the lack of power to regulate foreign commerce was 
a primary defect of the Confederate Government, and the ne- 
cessity for its exercise so great as to form a chief cause for 
creating the Federal Government, it is singular that Congress 
has always overlooked it, or confounded it with the impost or 
revenue power. Though not now exercised*, it is a power which 
has found a need for its exercise, and will find it again.” 


THE RIGHTS OF OUR SHIPPING IGNORED AND REFUSED. 


The prediction of “Old Bullion” has come true—in fact, has 
been true for forty years. There is to-day the utmost “need” 
for resuming the regulation of our foreign commerce in favor 
of our shipping, but will this ever take place? Will the people 
realize the serious fact, that a joint commission of Congress has 
reported a bill, with reasoning therefor, which entirely ignores 
the right and duty of Congress to regulate our trade and trans- 
portation, “so as to protect our merchants and shipowners from 
the adverse regulations and devices of our rivals”; but proposes 
to substitute for such effective regulation a subsidy or “subven- 
tion” system, for which there is no warrant in the Constitution, 
or in any ethical principle of Government, and that will need- 
lessly cost the people many millions of dollars annually—if suc- 
cess shall follow? 

Not only is the fundamental right of our shipping to prefer- 
ence in our own commerce ignored and slighted—virtually sur- 
rendered to our rivals as a matter of indifference to our Govern- 





*Referring to its suspension under the Act of 1828. 
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ment—but there is refusal to keep a solemn compact that was 
essential to the formation of the Union, a piece of perfidy in- 
consistent with American character, devoid of statesmanship, 
and disgraceful to the country. Were it shown that the measure 
suggested would prove effectual, which is not and cannot be 
done, it is a certainty that Congress has not the power and is 
not at liberty to enact it. Why isit, if anything is to be done for 
American shipping, that the lawful and proper thing must be 
thrust aside with false and specious reasoning; that the bill must 
be foreign to our Constitution; inconsistent with Tariff Protec- 
tion; borrowed in principle from Europe; related to the root of 
corruption? Our dependence is not to be placed on our rights, 
but on our gold—on taxes paid by the people, given to shipown- 
ers to compensate them for the high prices created by the Tariff. 
How artless is the Protective skill that will prescribe this anti- 
dote. Our original regulations—good in their day—are to stand 
suspended, not in the interest of American vessels, for this sus- 
pension has been their destruction, but actually and potentially 
for the advantage of our rivals. Nothing that they could do for 
themselves would be better than the perpetuation of our present 
policy. The British are fearing that this will not be done, that 
we will reform this policy and return to regulations of com- 
merce, hence, in their societies they are constantly suggesting 
that we are to adopt a subsidy system, after the example of 
the French. 

Just and rightful regulations of our foreign trade and trans- 
portation would retire all privileged foreign cut-throat competi- 
tion from our commerce, and give their proper work to our 
ships to do, just as importations of foreign goods are restricted 
or kept from our ports that our factories may exist and our own 
labor find employment. But the marine commission wants no 
withdrawal of the privileges given to foreign vessels, with their 
protective devices, foul competition, combinations and rings, to 
run our own shipping off the ocean—it would be unfriendly to 
the half dozen nations now monopolizing our foreign carrying, 
and helping Mr. Hay to hold open the “door” of the distant 
Orient. Our power upon the sea, our national independence and 
prestige, must be sacrificed to this servile sentiment. If ever 
our marine comes to its own on the ocean, the idea is that the 
people must put up the taxes for it; and even then there is no 
assurance that the same statesmen would not, in the foreign in- 
terest, overturn their own work. 
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THE DISASTROUS RECIPROCITY ACT OF 1828. 


Here is the Act that violated the compact of the Union; that 
has betrayed our foreign-going marine; run down its proportion- 
ate carriage in our own commerce from 89.5, on the average in 
1829, to less than 9 per cent in recent years; which the “marine 
commission” wants to stand—that all our rivals wish continued 
—the people to put up the money in a pretentious effort to offset 
its disadvantages—these being charged to Protective Tariff: 


“That upon satisfactory evidence being given to the President 
of the United States by the Government of any foreign nation 
that no discriminating duties of tonnage or impost are imposed 
or levied in the ports of said nation upon vessels wholly belong- 
ing to citizens of the United States, or upon the produce, manu- 
factures or merchandise imported in the same from the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the President is hereby 
authorized to issue his proclamation, declaring that the foreign 
discriminating duties of tonnage and impost within the United 
States are, and shall be, suspended and discontinued so far as 
respects the vessels of the said foreign nation, and the produce, 
manufactures and merchandise imported into the United States 
in the same from the said foreign nation, or from any other 
foreign country, the said suspension to take effect from the time 
of such notification being given to the President of the United 
States, and to continue so long as the reciprocal exemption of 
vessels belonging to citizens of the United States and their car- 
goes, as aforesaid, shall be continued, and no longer.” 


“or 


The mischief in this act lies chiefly in these two phrases, 
from any foreign country,” “ or from any other foreign coun- 
try.” After the conventions which were made under this Act 
with foreign nations from time to time, competition in bringing 
cargoes to our ports was vastly increased, our vessels soon began 
to lose employment, and the reciprocation promised amounted to 
nothing. Where only vessels of a single nation, or none at all 
used to compete with ours for freights to the United States, there 
came gradually into the competition, in every port of the world, 
the shipping of a dozen or more nations, and into the trade every 
form of foul play, all kinds of tricks and devices, as protections 
to foreign, particularly British, vessels. The equities of our con- 
ventions gradually ceased to exist, hence our policy should many 
years ago have been reformed. Senator Benton says that our 
regulations of commerce were intended to protect against, not 
only “adverse regulations,” but the “devices” of our rivals. The 
Act of 1828 ignores such things as “devices,” so does the com- 
mission’s report, although the British now have a dozen, more 
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or less, constituting almost complete protection for their ships, 
some of these, like the Lloyds’ policies of ship inspection and 
insurance, cannot be followed’ by other nations. ‘There is not 
a particle of equity in the reciprocation accorded by Great Brit- 
ain—there is not even reciprocation. American ships take no 
cargoes to British ports except from one of our own; while their 
vessels bring from ports not their own 55.86 per cent of the total 
which they bring; and, of our total imports from non-British 
ports, 65.57 comes in ships of the British flag (1902). Condi- 
tions in the two countries are such that there will never be any 
just reciprocation in carrying between British and American ves- 
sels under the Act of 1828, whatever may be assumed or pre- 
tended to the contrary; nevertheless we are to continue our fool- 
ish policy of admitting British ships with cargoes from other 
ports than their own, if we adopt the inequitable plan of the 
commission. Why this partiality for Great Britain, and this 
severity and self-denial for ourselves? What has this unjust 
power done for us, that we should show her so much servility? 
Has she a secret treaty with us, that we shall not “rehabilitate” 
our marine, except by gifts to shipowners? Why, we have not 
even a “convention” with her for reciprocity in “indirect” car- 
rying, only the Act of 1828, that may be repealed in a day’s 
time. This act was not availed of until it had stood on our books 
21 years. 


THE ACT OF 1828, FREE-TRADE LEGISLATION. 


It was claimed for the Act of 1828 that its operation would 
increase our carriage in our own commerce from 90 to 100 per 
cent. Why? Because it was a measure to free trade—when 
the “shackles” on commerce were knocked off, and it was “as 
free as the air of Heaven,” in a short time American commerce 
would all be carried in American vessels! In thirty-one years 
we lost a quarter of our proportionate carriage. Great Britain 
came into the benefits of this act of 1849. In the four years of 
1850, 51, 52 and 53 we lost 10 per cent of our import car- 
riage—from 81.4 to 71.5. This happened because prior to 
1850, and back to 1817, British merchants in ports abroad, not 
their own, could not ship goods to American ports except by 
American vessels. As soon as they could do so (1850), they 
quickly employed those of their own flag. With this ruinous 
free-trade act, so extremely beneficial to Great Britain, Norway, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Italy, and a few other 
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countries, the “Marine Commission finds no fault; on the con- 
trary, it is so good that it must run perpetually, and our people 
pay roundly annually for its blessings! We are to tax our 
people to protect ourselves against the damaging effects of our 
own Act! Why not repeal it? Oh, that would destroy the 
wolf-pack outright—better offer a “bounty,” catch a “stray” 
once in a while, but let the “pack” live! 


ABSURD AND FRIVOLOUS OBJECTIONS. 


Think for an instant of the absurdity—the utter nonsense— 
that a compact for “navigation laws,’ and a provision of the 
Constitution for the same, may be infracted and annulled 
with impunity, by the device of a tariff “free list”! The Com- 
mission says 46 per cent. of our imports are not dutiable under 
present law, but are on the “free list”; that a discrimination 
cannot be made without in effect reducing this list; that no mem- 
ber of Congress will consent to this; that it would not be worth 
while to make any tariff discrimination whatever, unless it ap- 
plied to goods of all kinds, wherefore the resort must be to 
“subsidy,” “subvention,”’ “bounty,” gifts of the Government to 
vessel-owners, based on taxation of the people. Any other 
source of money is a mere rivulet to the stream requisite to pay 
a “subvention” of five dollars per ton, annually, to vessel owners. 
Doubtless the Standard Oil Co. would think this a “plum”; they 
would soon own all their oil-exporting fleet and continue this 
policy while the Government practically provided tonnage 
gratis. In the same light would the Sugar Trust see their in- 
terest; they would soon own all vessels bringing raw sugar, the 
Government practically buying their tonnage for them. There 
might not be many other beneficiaries. 


THE SCANTINESS OF TONNAGE. 


Besides the “free-list” hindrance, it is objected that our 
tonnage supply is too scant to undertake the bringing of neces- 
sary imports—most of these would still have to come by foreign 
ships for many years. If we rebated duties to owners of goods 
by American vessels, there would be a loss of revenue which 
cannot be afforded, as we have to build the Panama Canal—for 
the benefit of foreign vessels. While if we charge extra duties 
on goods by foreign ships, there would be great hardship to 
the foreign merchants who prefer to patronize their own flag. 
Therefore and then, necessarily, the resort must be to gifts from 
the Government. The Commission did not discover these objec- 
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tions. Foreigners and free-traders have been asserting and reit- 
erating them for years. ‘They think them fatal to ship protec- 
tion. 

So far as the tonnage supply is concerned, there is no diffi- 
culty; the remedy is to open the registry door for two or three 
years, admitting foreign-built shipping on payment of duties, 
thus to give our reviving trade a start. Regarding the right to 
lay discriminating duties on imports to create a preference for 
their carriage by our own ships, there is the Constitution and the 
compact of Union authorizing and requiring it to be done. No 
foreign or free-trade or subsidy reasoning can fill the eyes of 
all the people with dust. 

We are told, too, in vain, that a tonnage-tax on vessels in for- 
eign trade, eighty per cent. of it to be rebated to our own, will 
provide the “subvention” money. So it will for a year or two. 
The following table compiled from data in the Commission’s re- 
port will show how the case will stand, if its bill shall be enacted 
and prove efficient: 


TONNAGE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Years. Tons. Cost. 

Pree oe re ttn crs sem 554,000 $2,044,355 
Bee UMihe ule yay Gia cueiaae 1,108,000 4,088,710 
Ait (Se eae Agate AR Re 8 1,662,000 6,133,065 
Bvt RRO OU), he ee 2,216,000 8,177,420 
Pree tnein sels ode Oe ai 2,770,000 10,221,775 
BAe ieadlaier is cited: areca 3,324,000 12,266,130 
BAT EH Vlg Mel igusieseee. a ee 3,878,000 14,310,485 
Brn aye Wicd: al) teen 4,432,000 16,354,840 
NEAT tal MR ORNS 4,986,000 18,399,195 
SL UALR? Seis siSCOEk Ss 5,540,000 20,443,550 


As our commerce will doubtless increase 25 per cent in ten 
years, the bounty to fishermen keeping pace, we may count on 
an expenditure of $26,000,000 at least, annually on and after 
the tenth year. Including the postal fleet, the total may reach 
from thirty to thirty-five millions. In comparison with this 
amount, what will signify the little fund from tonnage taxes 
figured at $3,025,529, diminishing each year, that foreigners 
will mainly pay?—if they do not balk at the discrimination. But 
is it statesmanlike to call a subsidy scheme a “tonnage” measure? 


WHAT A DISCRIMINATING TONNAGE TAX DID. 


Here is an historic fact that the Commission must have over- 
looked: When the Federal Government was instituted many 
foreign vessels were engaged in our coastwise commerce. A 
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duty of fifty cents a ton was collected from every foreign vessel 
entering one of our ports from another, whereas, by each of our 
own vessels only six cents a ton was paid once a year. This dis- 
crimination soon drove out the encroaching foreign tonnage and 
our own came into its rights for all the trade. In 1817, the pat- 
riotic Congress of that year enacted a law forbidding foreign 
meddling with our domestic trade. 

So, it is quite practicable, by tonnage duties alone, to turn for- 
eign shipping out of “indirect” freighting—the bringing of goods 
from countries not their own—an employment that belongs to 
our own ships. Congress may go so far as to deny the right of 
our vessels to any benefits from tariff regulations, though it 
seems improbable; but it must be plain to every legislator that 
- benefits from tonnage regulations were intended and cannot be 
refused on any grounds whatever. Besides tonnage duties, there 
is prohibition that may be invoked, as, in our domestic trade, 
and as in our foreign trade, 1817-28, to secure the rights of our 
shipowners. Congress can at least repeal the ruinous law of 
1828. In fine there can be no valid excuse whatever for a sub- 
sidy policy for the freighting marine or any plausible pretext 
for nursing and depending on foreign shipping. 

THE MAIN QUESTION. 

Will the American people submit their necks to the needless 
“subvention” yoke prepared by the “Merchant Marine Commis- 
sion”? Our country has seen the time when no commission or 
committee would venture to trifle with its national legislation— 
proposing one line for it, but letting several stand for foreign 
nations. But these be the days of alien influence at Washington, 
and the rule of wealth elsewhere. Patriotism has taken to the 
woods. Propose to do a certain good thing for the country, and 
the selfish citizen will ask, “what is in it for me’? His public 
spirit has melted down before the fire of graft, everywhere 
blazing up with a zephyr of wind. The position of the Commis- 
sion, if approved by Congress, may prove calamitous. It is an 
attitude and a word of surrender to our rivals; it is utterly unjust 
to a vital national industry; it is most unworthy of a single good 
word, from a proper point of view. In fact, judging from 
American statesmanship in general, a more unsatisfactory solu- 
tion of a great and pressing question could scarcely be offered— 
because its principle is wrong and its provisions weak ; because it 
aims to clout and continue a policy that has ruined our carry- 
ing trade and should be utterly repudiated. 
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BUYING GOVERNMENT SUPPLIES ABROAD. 


EVEN ENGLAND WOULD NOT DO IT—PREFERENCE TO OUR OWN PEOPLE —WHY 
FOREIGN PRODUCERS CAN UNDERSELL US—THE REAL TEST OF OUR 
PROSPERITY —NO “CORNER” IN STEEL. 


[Robert Eilis Thompson in the Irish World. ] 


HE purchase of supplies for the 
Government in foreign markets 
is too strong even for many free 
traders to accept, in England even. 
In 1873 the Government of that day 
sent a commission to Belgium on be- 
half of the British Admiralty, to ask 
the prices of the plates, bars and 
sheets employed in shipbuilding. The 
inquiry showed that these could be 
bought in Belgium at from ten to 
twenty shillings a ton cheaper than 
in London. The sending of the com- 
mission at once created an outcry in 
London and in the iron and steel dis- 
tricts of Great Britain. The corres- 
pondent of an American newspaper 
wrote at the time, “So far as I can 
learn little sympathy dwells in the 
English heart toward the commission. 
Pecuniary advantages when opposed 
- to national advantages must ever. be 
ousted. And I think, with many 
others, that the present is a question 
wherein the former would operate 
antagonistically toward the latter.” 
My impression is that the opposition 
was serious enough to stop the pur- 
chase of Belgian iron and steel for 
the admiralty. 


IN SPENDING THE MONEY OF ITS PEO- 
PLE THE GOVERNMENT IS BOUND TO 
GIVE THEM THE PREFERENCE. 


In fact it always has been recog- 
nized that in spending the money of 


its people the Government is bound 
to give them the preference over for- 
eign producers of any kind. Even 
those who have held that every in- 
dividual should be free to purchase 
without restriction in any market 
that suits him, have hesitated or re- 
fused to apply this maxim to pur- 
chases made by the Government. Of 
course, the case would be affected by 
the attempt to exact an extravagant 
price from the Government, in a case 
where the home production of an 
article was controlled by any sort of 
combination. This was charged 
against the American producers of 
glazed tiles, at a time when one of 
the large governmental buildings 
was finishing at Washington, and 
purchases were made of English tile- 
makers through their American 
agents, but of tiles on which the duty 
of the American tariff had been 
levied. So the most strenuous 
American protectionists have held 
themselves free to purchase any im- 
ported article, on which the duty had 
been paid, if they could buy this 
cheaper than the home-made article. 
Horace Greeley was taunted with 
having the Tribune printed on Eng- 
lish paper, but he declared that so 
long as he paid the duty and urged 
its continuance for the benefit of the 
home manufacturer, he was quite 
consistent. To-day, thanks to the 
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continuance of that duty, the London 
dailies, with one exception, are 
printed on American paper. 


THEY COUNTED ON MR. ROOSEVELT TO 
DIVIDE HIS PARTY. 


This purchase of iron, steel and 
other supplies by the Panama Com- 
mission would be on quite another 
footing. No duty would be paid on 
the English and Belgian steel and 
iron thus taken for the service of 
our Government. The prices which 
would test the advantage of the bar- 
gain would not be like those of the 
tiles bought for use in Washington, 
but would be absolutely free trade 
Thus, our Government 
would have been involved in the curi- 
ous inconsistency of refusing the 
private citizen permission to buy for- 


prices. 


elgn iron and steel without paying 
the duties of the tariff, while claim- 
ing for itself the right to do this very 
thing. Naturally, the free traders 
rejoiced at believing the President 
had taken this ground. They say 
that the gross inconsistency which is 
involved in the transaction must be 
got rid of in some way, and they 
hoped that it would be in their way. 
They counted on the popularity of 
Mr. Roosevelt to divide his party and 
Congress, and to secure the triumph 
of their own theory, sooner or later. 


ONLY THINGS IMMEDIATELY NEEDED 
AND NOT TO BE OBTAINED IN OUR 
MARKET WILL BE BOUGHT ABROAD. 
We now may leave them to their 

emotions as they read the explana- 

tion which Mr. Taft has furnished 
them, that only things immediately 
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needed and not to be obtained in our 
market, will be bought abroad, and 
that in the future the same course 
will be taken only when some com- 
bination at home tries to exact ex- 
cessive prices of the Government. It 
is a pity that Mr. Taft, who was in a 
position to shape the statement of 
the original announcement to the 
public, was not a little more explicit 
as to its meaning. He might have 
saved our free traders the pain of a 
ereat disappointment. 


OUR TEN YEARS OF PROSPERITY UNDER 
THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 


It was amusing to see how much 
they expected from the announce- 
They evidently think that 
protectionists in Congress and out of 
it have no settled principles what- 
ever, that they are the temporary 
and unwilling bondsmen of the pro- 
tected capitalists, and are waiting for 
some leader to head a revolt against 
the tariff. They will think differ- 
ently if they will take into considera- 
tion what the political history of the 
tariff has been during the last ten 
years. During that time it has justi- 
fied all that its friends claimed for it; 
it has extended the bounds of its di- 
rect benefits to a constantly increas- 
ing multitude of our voters, and has 
satisfied the classes who are indi- 
rectly benefited by the solid reality 
of the advantages it confers. There 
was nothing at issue in the last cam- 
paign but the tariff, as the Dem- 
ocracy either avoided or deliberately 
eliminated every other question. 
Thanks to the misdirected efforts of 
Mr. Bryan, the policy of free trade 


ment. 
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was put before the American people 
in the boldest and the crudest form 
it ever has been asked to accept. Yet 
a man might assent to the extreme 
statements of the Democratic plat- 
form, and yet hesitate at accepting 
the Panama order as it was first re- 
ported. Its very extravagance would 
have made it harmless, by rallying 
the Republican majority in Congress 
to lay purchases for the Commission 
under such restrictions as are con- 
sistent with our national policy. 


WHY IS IT THAT FOREIGN PRODUCERS 
OF IRON AND STEEL CAN UNDERSELL 
OUR OWN? 


To come to the heart of the mat- 
ter, why is it that foreign producers 
of iron and steel can undersell our 
own? It is because the chief ele- 
ments of cost in those articles is 
labor, and the makers of these in 
must employ labor at 
American rates, while their rivals 
can employ it at European rates. 
The difference between the two is 
emphasized by the inflow of Euro- 
pean laborers to enjoy our American 
advantages. 
tion is at a rate which, if it were sus- 


America 


The present immigra- 


tained, would add four million per- 
sons a year to our population. Now 
we can get rid of this difference by 
free trade if we want to do so. We 
ean force down American wages to 
the European level by placing the 
labor of Europe in a position to com- 
pete in our own markets with our 
own labor on equal terms. We then 
will get all sorts of things cheaper 
than we now get them, and the 
cheapest thing in America will be 
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an American workman. Whether 
cheapness is such a boon as to make 
the sacrifice worth while, is what 
protectionists do not only doubt, but 
deny. They think with James Rus- 
sell Lowell that “better than a low 
price for anything is a fair price.” 
He was talking of the price he and 
other authors should be able to ask 
for their books; but the saying has a 
wide application. 


OUR CONSUMPTION OF IRON, NOT OUR 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, THE TEST OF 
PROSPERITY. 


Certainly Americans are not at 
this moment suffering very much 
from the dearness of the products of 
our protected manufactures. We are 
able to consume these in greater 
quantities than we ever did under 
Free Trade, and in greater quantities 
than any Free Trade country ever 
did. No economist will dispute that 
the test of average consumption of 
the great staples, and especially of 
iron and steel, is the final test. <At- 
tempts have been made, at various 
times and by many sophists, to sub- 
stitute other tests, such as the amount 
of exports and imports. But these 
are easily seen to be misleading. And 
of all the substances in general use, 
iron and steel are the best for the 
purpose, as there is practically no 
limit to the extent to which they may 
be consumed in useful ways. Now 
there never was a time in our history 
when we consumed so much of these 
two metals, and there is not, and 
never was, any country which 
equalled us in this respect. The re- 
sult is seen in the ease with which 
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our national Government secures a 
revenue which would have been 
thought fabulous half a century ago, 
in the facility with which it under- 
takes such operations as this of con- 
structing the Panama Canal, and in 
the strength and dignity of the coun- 
try before the world. Free Trade 
America in 1852 stood in a petition- 
ing attitude before Great Britain, 
trading away our rights in the Bul- 
wer-Clayton treaty to get English 
capital to undertake the junction of 
the two oceans. Protectionist Amer- 
ica bids England get out of the way, 
as we are well able to dig that big 
ditch ourselves. How absurd it 
would be for us to make this very 
operation an occasion for abandon- 
ing the policy which has brought us 
the wealth to undertake it! 


STEEL, LIKE WHEAT, TOO BIG TO BE 
CORNERED. 

It is alleged in excuse of the pur- 
chase of supplies in the markets of 
the world that the production of iron 
and steel in this country is under the 
control of a big combination, which 
adopts the policy which made it 
proper for the Government to buy 
those English tiles. Even Mr. Taft 
hints at this in his retractory expla- 
nation of the order. I but follow the 
statements of Free-Trade editors in 
saying that there is not and never 
was a combination in this country 
which could do so. The “Steel 
Trust,” as they have shown by au- 
thentic figures, does not produce so 
much as sixty per cent of the whole 
product in any important branch of 
this great staple. The number and 
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the strength of the independent firms 
are such as to keep the control out 
of the hands of the big combine. And 
I do not hear that Mr. Taft has got 
so far in his management of Panama 
affairs as to have run against any 
plan to exact extravagant prices from 
the Government. If he had, we 
should have been sure to hear of it 
in his explanation. In fact, steel, 
like wheat, is too big a thing to be 
cornered. 


COTTON MACHINERY INTER- 
ESTS. 
[ Boston News Bureau. | 


The annual meeting of the Lowell 
Machine Shop was held and Haven C. 
Perham of Lowell was elected treasurer, 
and Robert F. Herrick president. Mr. 
Perham has been for many years treas- 
urer and the active man in the Kitson 
Machine Co., of Lowell, which has been 
a very successful organization. The 
newly organized Massachusetts corpor- 
ation, Kitson Machine Shop, has now 
had its capital stock paid in in full and 
has taken over the plant and business 
of the Kitson Machine Co., which lat- 
ter company will be wound up. Mr. 
Perham has also been elected treasurer 
of the Kitson Machine Shop and Robert 
F’. Herrick president. As recently an- 
nounced, Mr. Perham is also treasurer 
of the A. T. Atherton Machine Com- 
pany. 

We are informed upon the best au- 
thority that no consolidation whatever 
among any of larger shops making cot- 
ton machinery is or has been contem- 
plated. The business of the Kitson 
Machine Co., the Lowell Machine Shop 
and the A. T. Atherton Machine Co. in 
the past has been very much of the same 
nature, and the recent reorganizations 
and contemplated re-arrangement of 
business will enable the shops to be 
conducted more economically and their 
increasing business to be handled more 
effectively. 
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THE COST OF STEEL RAILS. 


AND THE PRICES FOR PANAMA—ARGUMENTS OF THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE REFUTED. 


[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin, June 16.] 


NE feature of the Panama Canal 
episode is not to be lightly 
passed by and we do not intend that 
it shall be. It consists in the menda- 
cious allegation in the New York 
Tribune, im connection with its in- 
dorsement of the Panama free trade 
policy, that steel rails are made in 
this country at Pittsburgh at “about 
$12 aton.” Here are the exact words 
of the Tribune’s charge, contained in 
an editorial in its edition of May 18: 
“When the stand-patters drive home 
to the people a realization of the fact 
that steel rails can be purchased 
abroad for the Panama Railroad at 
$20 a ton, whereas they would com- 
pel the Government to pay our man- 
ufacturers $33, though our manufac- 
turers would deliver those same rails 
in Great Britain for $22 a ton which 
cost them at Pittsburgh about $12 a 
ton, instead of winning sympathy for 
our traders so ‘abused’ by their own 
Government they will awaken sym- 
pathy for our private consumers.” 
There is not. one word of truth in 
any of these statements, except per- 
haps in the claim that steel rails can 
be purchased abroad at $20 a ton, 
and yet we doubt the accuracy of 
even this statement. The charge 
that steel rails can be made at Pitts- 
burgh at “about $12 a ton” is an old 
one, which was refuted in these col- 


umns at the time it was first made by 
the Tribune. We then explained 
that, in May, 1899, to which time the 
charge referred, it might have been 
possible for the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany to assemble the raw materials 
entering into steel rails and convert 
them into the finished product at 
“about $12 a ton,” provided that, in 
obtaining its raw materials, it drew 
only on its own sources of supply and 
used only its own lines of transporta- 
tion, and that the estimated cost of 
conversion did not include any re- 
turn for the vast amount of capital 
invested in the various plants of the 
company and in its railroads and lake 
vessels, or any allowance for the wear 
and tear of machinery, or for the 
value of the iron ore and coal in the 
mine, the limestone in the quarry, 
all raw mate- 
rials which when consumed do not 
reproduce themselves but have cost a 
ereat deal of money. It must be re- 
membered, too, that, at the time to 
which this $12 charge originally re- 
lated, wages were lower than they are 
to-day and the price of rails was 
much lower. Even the Tribune ad- 
mitted when it first gave currency to 
the $12 charge that in May, 1899, 
some contracts for steel rails were 
“running below $20.” 

What would the Tribune think of 





and the natural gas 
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the level-headedness of a farmer who 
would estimate the cost of a field of 
wheat at a sum per bushel which 
would omit all allowance for the price 
he had paid for his farm; or for his 
horses, harness, plows, seed-drills, and 
threshing machines; or for taxes; or 
would neglect to take account of the 
necessary repairs to his house and 
barn, fences, etc.? And yet it would 
be just as reasonable to accept as con- 
elusive that farmer’s arithmetic as 
the Tribune’s $12 steel rail calumny. 

That the charge that “about $12 a 
ton” covers the cost of steel rails to- 
day, even with leading elements of 
the cost omitted, can not be even ap- 
proximately true is overwhelmingly 
answered by one simple fact, without 
citing others, namely, that the price 
for several recent months of Besse- 
mer pig iron at Pittsburgh, the lead- 
ing but not the only raw material 
from which steel rails are made, and 
of which the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany has been a large buyer, has been 
from $15.85 to $16.35 a ton. More 
than a ton of pig iron is required to 
produce a ton of steel rails. How, 
then, could the cost of steel rails now 
be “about $12 a ton’? 

The Tribune’s own columns abun- 
dantly refute that part of its charge 
that the stand-patters “would compel 
the Government to pay our manufac- 
turers $33” a ton for steel rails. In 
a dispatch from Washington, dated 
May 27, and printed in the Tribune 
of the following day,—apparently an 
Associated Press dispatch,—the fol- 
lowing circumstantial details were 
given upon the authority of Secre- 
tary Drake, of the Panama Railroad 
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Company, concerning the prices that 
the company has actually paid to 
American manufacturers for steel 
rails. Secretary Drake said in sub- 
stance (we quote verbatim from the 
report in the Tribune): “The Pan- 
ama Railroad Company convinced 
the manufacturers that its rails were 
purchased for export to foreign terri- 
tory (which Mr. Drake says Colon 
is), and was able to get in June last 
seventy-pound rails at $22.75 for first 
quality and $21.75 for second qual- 
ity. Last January it bought 1,200 
tons at $25 for first class and $24 for 
second class, and more recently pur- 
chased 2,500 tons for the Canal Com- 
mission and 3,500 for the railroad at 
$26.45, all these contracts being 
made in competition with foreign 
manufacturers, whose last price was 
$25 f. o. b. at New York, or $27.75 
ce. i. f. at Colon, exclusive of wharf 
and port charges.” 

So it appears that American man- 
ufacturers have actually sold steel 
rails for the Panama Railroad at 
lower prices than the foreign manu- 
facturers have offered to sell them, 
instead of, as the Tribune asserted, 
charging the Government much 
higher prices than these foreign man- 
ufacturers would charge it. In its 
zeal to smash the Dingley tariff and 
thus promote the cause of free trade 
and industrial depression the Trib- 
une has neglected to tell the truth. 


It will be a dismal day for American 
wage earning and wage paying when our 
importations of dutiable goods shall 
have been increased to two or three 
times the present volume for the pur- 
pose of getting more revenue. 
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THE FIRST STEP TOWARDS PROTECTION IN 
ENGLAND. 


[Ly Our London Correspondent. | 


LONDON, June 1, 1905. 

HE first step towards a return to 
practical protection has been 
taken by the British government in 
passing the second reading of the 
Aliens Bill through the House of 
Commons. It is a measure: intended 
to prevent the entrance of destitute 
and otherwise undesirable aliens into 
the United Kingdom. The bill, 
which was passed by the substantial 
majority of 152, was described by 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain as “only a 
step towards much greater things; 
the step is a small one between the 
bill which keeps out this low class of 
labor and the bill which I hope to 
see introduced shortly which will 
prevent the goods these people make 
from coming into competition with 
those made in this country.” The 
arguments which secured the passing 
of the measure were that aliens, be- 
cause of criminality, disease and in- 
sanity, become a burden on the rates; 
that by unfair competition they oust 
British workmen and lower wages; 
that they overcrowd districts and live 
insanitary lives, and consequently be- 
come a public menace; also that their 
presence reduces the standard of the 
national physique. There was really 
no whole-hearted opposition, the only 
effective opponent being Sir Charles 


Dilke, who only dissented on the 
grounds that the bill imperilled the 
principle of asylum in England for 
the victims of persecution. He was 
wrong, for the bill safeguards that 
and so the House waived aside the 
objection and approved the measure. 
Mr. Chamberlain took a wiser view 
when he said that the aim of the bill 
is to protect the English workingman 
against the competition of the unfit 
and of sweated labor. He put his 
finger on the true explanation of the 
opposition to the bill when he added 
that if the British operative is to be 
protected against sweated labor it 
would be absurd to refuse to protect 
him against the goods made by 
sweated labor. The imports of goods 
manufactured by a community with 
a low standard of living may be just 
as fatal to the higher life and to the 
superior race as the importation of 
human rubbish—of the pauper, crim- 
inal and diseased. 

That the danger to be apprehended 
from the influx of these aliens is no 
phantom may be estimated from the 
fact that while the population of 
London as a whole has increased only 
7.38 per cent during ten years the 
strangers within our gates now num- 
ber 37 per cent more than they did 
a decade ago. They are coming in 
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at the rate of thousands a week and 
the number of alien immigrants from 
Europe has risen in a steady progres- 
sion from 84,000 in 1897 to 150,000 
Of course a large number say 
that they are en route for the United 
States or other places out of Europe, 
but it is beyond a doubt that a very 
large proportion of those who alight 
on our shores with the professed in- 
tention of being merely birds of pas- 
sage settle down permanently in the 
country. It is certain that they are 
dispossessing British folk of their 
homes. We send away from this 
country from 150,000 to 200,000 
able bodied men and women, British 
born, and of these only ten per cent 
represent unskilled labor, the rest 
being trained operatives among the 
men and skilled in some line of work 
among the women. And then we im- 
port from abroad all the refuse and 
decrepit labor Continental 
cities. There is no sight so saddening 
to every thoughtful mind as that pre- 
sented at the big ports of embarka- 
tion, where the visitor sees stalwart 
Britons leaving our shores, and at 
other ports foreign cripples and sim- 
ilar folk entering our land. Most of 
them crowd to London, which is be- 
coming more foreign than New York 
itself. Indeed, in some districts in 
the East End of London there are 
many more aliens than there are na- 
tives. When they'once get a hold on 
a district they boycott the Britons, 
drive out the original inhabitants, 
open their own shops, set up their 
own businesses, and by absolutely ig- 
noring them starve out all those who 
previously gained their livelihood in 


now. 


from 
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the invaded locality. As a climax, 
the government is now introducing a 
bill to assist the people who have 
been thus deprived of work, and that 
measure will add further financial 
burdens to the British taxpayer. 

EF’. OC. CHAPPELL. 


The argument advanced by some that 
as we are selling abroad $30,000,000 a 
month in goods more than we are buy- 
ing, therefore what hurt would be 
paltry purchases abroad of a few million 
dollars of Panama Canal supplies, is 
merely dust stirred up by the free-trad- 
ers to confuse the masses. It is the 
principle of the thing, not the size of 
the purchases, which should preclude 
the purchase of supplies from the cheap 
labor markets of Europe.—Nashua Tele- 
graph. 


The fact is perpetually overlooked 
that private enterprise, without govern- 
ment investigations and government 
commissions, is doing things; it is run- 
nig a train from New York to Chicago 
in eighteen hours, it has developed a 
trolley car system and automobiles and 
countless other things, all without the 
government. These Federal bureaus 
may be doing magnificent work, but 
they are not the entire American peo- 
ple, and the tendency by which the gov- 
ernment is displacing private enterprise 
and private initiative is clearly one of 
the retrogressive movements of the day. 
The stagnation of Russia is in no small 
part due to the dominance of the gov- 
ernment in its industries.—Cor. Boston 
Transcript. 


It is not at all certain that we can 
afford to sacrifice our manufacturers 
and their employees for the benefit of 
our farmers. Valuable as is the trade 
with Germany in meats and grains, it 
is possible that we may be able to find 
other customers for these things on 
terms less disadvantageous than would 
be involved in the opening of our mar- 
kets to German manufacturers.—Pue- 
blo Chieftain. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON IMMIGRATION 


HE Boston Sunday Globe of 
May 28 published answers to 
the question “Can the United States 
find use for all the immigration that 
it can receive?” from Mr. Edward F. 
McSweeney, former Commissioner 
of Immigration at the port of New 
York; from Mr. Prescott F. Hall, 
Secretary of the Immigration Re- 
striction League; from Colonel Al- 
bert Clarke, former Chairman of the 
U. §S. Industrial Commission, and 
from Mr. Max Mitchell, Superintend- 
ent of the Federated Hebrew Chari- 
ties. 

For a wonder there was substantial 
agreement by the writers that if a 
proper distribution of immigrants 
ean be secured, the United States is 
in no danger from even the largest 
flood that we have received or are 
likely to receive. 

Mr. McSweeney, who is a_ high 
authority on the practical side of the 
question, said: 

The laws now prohibit the en- 
trance of paupers, the insane, and 
the mentally and morally unfit, and 
their provisions are ample, if they are 
executed properly, for the exclusion 
of all those coming within these cate- 
gories. 

There is no subject before the 
American people that is so little un- 
derstood, and about which there is 
so much misinformation. If immi- 
grants were the social or economic 
danger, which some of the restriction 
advocates claim, it would be possible 


after sixty years of an immigration 
such as has never been known before 
in the history of the world, to put a 
finger on the spot where this immi- 
grant danger exists. That immigra- 
tion is not a serious peril is best evi- 
denced by the fact that this cannot be 
done. 

After an experience of a good 
many years in dealing with this ques- 
tion I am convinced that the agita- 
tion for immigration restriction is 
based largely upon religious preju- 
dice. If this prejudice could be elim- 
inated the question of restriction 
could be settled on its merits. 


Mr. Hall said: 


Indications are that immigration 
for the fiscal year 1905 will be up- 
ward of 900,000 people, or consider- 
ably more than one per cent of the 
total population of the United States. 
Of this, three-fifths will come from 
southern and eastern Europe, and be 
composed of the Slavic and Iberic 
races. ‘Three-fourths of this immi- 
gration will be totally unskilled, and 
more than one-fourth will have no 
occupation whatever. ‘Three-fifths 
will settle in four states. Probably 
less than one-tenth will go to the 
west or south, and one-fourth will be 
totally illiterate. 

There are two possible views with 
regard to immigration. One is, that 
as long as an immigrant produces 
more material wealth than he con- 
sumes, he is a desirable addition, as it 
is argued that culture and progress 
are based upon material prosperity. 
The other position is that the influx 
of any considerable number of per- 
sons who are willing to underbid cur- 
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rent wages, to live far below the us- 
ual standard of decency and comfort, 
who tend to save up their earnings 
and carry them back to some foreign 
country, and who do not intend to 
remain here permanently, who have 
little interest in our political institu- 
tions, and many of whom become 
public burdens within a short time 
after their arrival, that an influx of 
such people is a distinct menace to 
the community. 

The greatest service that the 
American republic can render to the 
world at large is to preserve and per- 
fect the ideals and institutions of its 
founders. Anything that tends to 
overthrow these ideals and institu- 
tions is a distinct loss to humanity 
everywhere. 


Mr. Clarke said: 


There is a permanent scarcity of 
farm labor all over its vast area, and 
there is a scarcity of mill labor in the 
south. It is generally recognized 
that the country is capable of sustain- 
ing a population of at least 400,000,- 
000, and at present we have but 83,- 
000,000. 

Hitherto the greatest evil con- 
nected with immigration has-been the 
congestion of our cities. The Indus- 
trial Commission, which made a most 
thorough investigation of the whole 
subject, recommended Congress to 
provide for a better distribution of 
the newcomers. At the present time 
some of the southern states have 
agents at the immigration station in 
New York, who are soliciting those 
not otherwise provided for to go 
south and work in the mills. Mr. 
Louis Magid, who is developing a silk 
industry at Tallulah Falls, Ga., has 
recently engaged a number of farmers 
to come from northern Italy and en- 
gage in the raw silk culture in that 
most inviting region. Look at the 
Swedish colony in Aroostook county, 
Me. There is not another more pros- 
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perous body of farmers, mechanics 
and millers in this country. They 
are rapidly acquiring wealth, and no- 
body is crowded or hurt by them. 
They are excellent citizens and a dis- 
tinct addition to the country. 

In his fascinating book entitled 
“Triumphant Democracy,” Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie says that before the 
civil war the value of an able-bodied 
male slave was estimated at $1500. 
Surely a free-man is worth as 
much. In 1904 the number of 
immigrants between 14 and 45 years 
of age was 657,155. Of a total of 
both sexes and all ages of 812,870, 
the males numbered 549,100. It is 
safe to assume that 500,000 were of 
the most productive age. On Mr. 
Carnegie’s basis they are worth to 
this country the enormous sum of 
$750,000,000, beside what money 
they brought with them. 

What a tremendous addition this 
is to the productive energy and the 
consuming power of the country! 
As an addition to the home market 
it far exceeded our gain in foreign 
markets that year. Our exports of 
merchandise and specie combined 
were $80,277,426 more in 1904 than 
in 19038. Estimating that these 
500,000 able-bodied immigrants ex- 
pended here that year in the support 
of themselves and their families only 
$300 each—a very low estimate— 
this added $150,000,000 to the home 
market, or nearly twice as much as 
our gain in all the markets of the 
world in a year of exportation never 
but once exceeded. 


Mr. Mitchell said: 


The trouble has been that too 
many immigrants have remained in 
large cities and have refused to stir 
outside. The increasing congestion 
has alarmed the people, who saw no 
solution of the problem of distribu- 
tion. 

That great philanthropist, Baron 
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de Hirsch, who established the fund 
for the distribution of Jewish immi- 
grants in America, saw this problem 
clearly. He knew the opportunities 
that existed here for immigrants, but 
understood also how those opportuni- 
ties could never be properly em- 
braced under conditions of congested 
population in large cities. Last year 
the New York society directing this 
fund distributed no fewer than 16,- 
000 immigrants away from the city 
and over territory where they could 
make an encouraging start in life. 

The laws of the United States al- 
ready provide for the exclusion of 
immigrants who are clearly unfit to 
take up the role of citizenship, and 
these laws do their work.’ Whatever 
other immigrants come to our shores 
will find useful work to perform, if 
only the men and the employment 
ean be brought nearer together, and 
this is to be accomplished through 
the development of the scheme of 
immigrant distribution. 

The foregoing are the conclusions 
of men who understand the subject. 
It seems that they agree that a better 
distribution is the one thing needed 
to safeguard our country. Let fu- 
ture effort be directed to that; the 
common schools will do the rest. 
Ordinarily colonization is undesir- 
able, but experience shows that even 
the colonies gradually become Amer- 
icanized. 


* OUR ORIENTAL TRADE. 
[American Wool and Cotton Reporter. | 


Of course our trade with the Orient 
would have increased somewhat even if 
Dewey had never entered Manila bay; 
having done so, how far have we prof- 
ited? The best returns available show 
that whereas the total imports of Asi- 
atic countries increased $200,000,000 in 
value since in 1899, we have had only 
$11,791,000 of that increase. That is, 
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in the division of the trade of Asia 
among the countries of the world, our 
position as compared with other nations 
is practically unchanged, for we have 
gained on them hardly more than one- 
tenth of one per cent. Although our 
sales to China (including Hong Kong) 
increased slightly, our share of the 
whole of China’s purchases in 1904, as 
compared with the other nations was 
over two per cent less. Japan bought 
$7,700,000 more of us than in 1899, but 
the purchases from other nations were 
so much greater that our share of the 
whole trade was 2 1-2 per cent less. The 
Philippines purchased $20,000,000 more 
abroad in 1904 than in 1899, but we 
furnished only $3,500,000 of the amount, 
a gain of 5.1 per cent. At the same time 
our purchases in Asia increased $36,000,- 
000 out of a total of Asiatic export in- 
crease of $240,000,000; from the Philip- 
pines we are taking considerably more 
than one-third of the total where, in 
1899, we took much less than a fourth. 
China’s imports increased over $100,- 
000,000; we sold them only 9 per cent. 
Japan took from us a great deal more 
raw cotton, for example, but she fur- 
nishes the fabrics therefrom much 
cheaper to China than we can. 

The question is whether the yellow 
man’s trade is really worth a great deal 
to us. Are not his wants too few and 
not likely to increase largely enough to 
warrant great sacrifices on our part to 
draw his custom? Have we not better 
customers nearer home? All Asia’s pur- 
chases from us were but $60,000,000, 
giving an increase of $12,000,000 in five 
years; Mexico took $20,000,000 more in 
the same period, reaching $45,000,000; 
South America bought $15,000,000 more, 
although our sales to Brazil were very 
light—not one-sixth of our purchases 
from her; and British North America’s 
buying from us increased $44,000,000. 
The white man’s custom is certainly 
much more profitable, even if he is a 
Spanish-American, and an expenditure 
of much less money than we have put 
and are putting into the Orient would 
get us a greater share thereof. In short, 
is our trade policy quite wise from an 
economic point of view. 
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The Bureau of Statistics figures 
that the internal trade of the United 
States far exceeds the total interna- 
tional commerce of the world. 





The Labor Commissioner of Kan- 
sas reports that while the cost of 
living in that state increased in 1904 
12.73 per cent compared with 1903, 
the wages of labor increased 14.98 
per cent. 





It is now said that the President 
has practically given up the idea of 
an extra session of Congress, even 
in November. Very little would be 
gained by calling an extra session 
only three or four weeks before the 
regular one. 





The New York Chamber of Com- 
merce has again voted in favor of 
reciprocity treaties with several con- 
tinental countries, notably Germany! 
Of course the resolutions were in- 
troduced by Gustav H. Schwab. No 


comment is necessary. 





The Iowa Republicans continue 
to wrestle with the impractical and 
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un-Republican theories of Governor 
Cummins. As they have a majority 
of more than 140,000 in the State, 
they should be able to elect a genu- 
ine Republican governor next time. 





According to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Boston Transcript 
(who is a good deal of a free trader 
himself) the tariff revision move- 
ment has virtually “petered out.” 
When our tariff revisionists go to 
Washington next winter they may 
hear of something to their disadvan- 
tage. 





There is a wide discrepancy in the 
estimates of the government and the 
Southern Cotton Association on cot- 
ton acreage, the former making a re- 
duction of 11.4 per cent in area 
seeded, and the later 18.43 per cent. 
Probably the Cotton Association 
have much overshot the mark, but 
time will tell. 


Returns to the Department of 
Agriculture indicate a wheat crop 
this year of 219,164,171 bushels, 
against a crop of 552,399,617 bush- 
els in 1904. ‘There is an increase in 
acreage of oats, and the average con- 
dition is higher than at this time last 
year. A small decrease in acreage 
of barley and rye is reported, but the 
average condition of both is higher 
than at the corresponding date a year 
ago. 


The Fitchburg Sentinel says that 
Governor Douglas’ “statement that 
he triumphed at the polls last fall on 
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account of his tariff reform and re- 
ciprocity platform deceives nobody, 
for everybody knows that Gov. Bates 
was defeated because he dared to do 
what he believed to be right.” Nev- 
ertheless, some people who like to be 
humbugged will continue to believe 
that “tariff reform and reciprocity” 
were the only factors in securing the 
election of Governor Douglas. 





James Dalrymple, chief of the 
municipality-owned traction system 
of Glasgow, for whom Mayor Dunne 
of Chicago sent for advice after his 
election on a municipal ownership 
platform, has reported that the plan 
to municipal Chicago’s traction sys- 
tem under existing conditions is im- 
practicable. He sees that politics is 
at the bottom of the whole scheme, 
and unless municipal control is en- 
tirely divorced from politics, private 
ownership is far better for the peo- 
ple of American cities. 





The free trade journals continue 
to discuss the unhappy state of people 
living on fixed incomes, because of 
the higher cost of subsistence. For 
this class, they assert, prosperity has 
a hollow sound and actually means 
increased hardship. Of course they 
charge the high cost of living to the 
protective tariff; but they take no 
account of the fact that if it were not 
for protection and prosperity there 
would be no “fixed incomes,” or but 
little income anyway for thousands 
of persons of this class of the commu- 
nity. 





According to conservative esti- 
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mates, fourteen of the more im- 
portant insect pests in this country 
destroy $300,000,000 of the value of 
our crops every year. But even these 
pests are less destructive to farmers 
than was the Wilson tariff, for in the 
nearly four years this tariff was in 
foree Senator Gallinger has esti- 
mated that the total loss on farm 
crops was $4,288,787,520. This 
great sum does not include the loss 
in value of farm animals, the loss on 
farm real estate, or the loss on the 
values of minor farm products. It is 
safe to say that the sum total of farm- 
ers’ losses from 1893 to 1897, grow- 
ing chiefly out of low tariff domina- 
tion, was at least $10,000,000,000. 





The Boston Post (dem.) seems to 
have gone daft on the tariff issue. It 
remarks in an editorial: “Tariff is 
not only a breeder of bad blood be- 
tween nations, but is also an eco- 
nomic curse. It prevents the equal 
distribution of the comforts and nec- 
essaries of life. It creates monopo- 
lies, making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer.” We infer from this 
socialistic outburst that the Post is 
opposed to even “a tariff for revenue 
only,’ and favors universal frée trade. 
This is going farther than most free 
traders venture to go; and it is rank 
nonsense, though it may appeal to a 
class of people who want to get some- 
thing for nothing. 





The efforts of free trade papers to 
show that the beet sugar industry is 
rapidly losing ground are not well 
founded, according to Mr. Truman 
G. Palmer, who claims that the out- 
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look is encouraging. When the 
Dingley bill was passed eight years 
ago we had six beet sugar factories in 
this country which turned out 40,000 
tons of sugar; and now we have forty- 
eight factories, turning out (in 1904) 
about 240,000 short tons of granu- 
lated sugar, and annually putting 
some ten million dollars into the 
pockets of American beet sugar pro- 
ducers. Mr. Palmer says that Cuban 
reciprocity headed off the construc- 
tion of some eighty new plants which 
were projected in 1901, and which 
would have required over forty mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of new Ameri- 
can machinery and other material, 
and would have annually 
turned some twenty millions of extra 
dollars into the pockets of the Amer- 
ican farmers and as much more into 
the pockets of American laborers. 


which 





The American Economist figures 
that $100,000,000 is annually being 
left abroad by American tourists 
without bringing back any material 
equivalent. “This is certainly a mu- 
nificent gift which we make yearly 
to Europe mostly. In addition to 
this present we are buying about 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods an- 
nually. On this and our exports we 
have a freight bill of some $200,000,- 
000 every year, so that Uncle Sam 
and his people must be considered a 
pretty good thing in spite of our Pro- 
tective Tariff. It is this very Tariff, 
by the way, which enables us to be 
so generous in our purchases and 
gifts. In addition to our trade we 
are receiving about 1,000,000 people 
annually, giving them homes and op- 
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portunity to labor and enjoy a stan- 
dard of living undreamed of at home. 
All this is a reciprocity not consid- 
ered by our Free-Traders and revi- 
sionists—the very highest form of 
reciprocity.” 





We regret to announce the death 
of Hon. Ebenezer M. McPherson, a 
highly esteemed member and a for- 
mer official of the Home Market 
Club, which occurred at his home in 
East Boston June 17, at the age of 
68. He was well known in business 
and political circles; was president of 
the Security Safe Deposit Company 
six years; a director of the First 
Ward National Bank and a trustee 
of the East Boston Savings Bank; 
and was prominent in the Citizens’ 
Trade Association. He was a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature 
in 1867 and 1878; was chosen a pres- 
idential elector in 1884, and in 1886 
and 1887 a member of the governor’s 
council. His funeral was largely at- 
tended June 21 by delegations from 
the many organizations with which 
he had been connected. 


Secretary Metcalf has called atten- 
tion to the fact that the United States, 
although it is the greatest manufac- 
turing nation, having an output equal 
to the combined manufacturing pro- 
duction of Great Britain, France and 
Germany, only exports about $500,000,- 
000 worth of manufactured’ goods. 
That may be lamentable viewed from 
the statistical standpoint, but there is 
some consolation to be derived from 
the fact that the statement indicates, 
namely, that 80,000,000 Americans are 
somehow or other able to consume more 
manufactured products than 140,000,- 
000 British, French and Germans.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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VIEWS OF EBEN S. DRAPER 





ON RECIPROCITY AND TARIFF REVISION. 
—CANADIAN RECIPROCITY NOT FEAS- 
IBLE.—TARIFF REVISION MAY PROP- 
ERLY BE LEFT TO CONGRESS. 





BEN S. DRAPER of Hopedale, 

who is a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for lieutenant 
governor, having been asked for an 
expression of his views on the tariff 
and reciprocity, complied with the 
request June 20, when he personally 
handed to the newspaper men copies 
of a formal statement embodying his 
views on those questions. He also 
said to the reporters that the state- 
ment contained all he cared to say for 
publication at the present time. 


TEXT OF THE STATEMENT. 


“T have been requested by many 
people to state my views on the tariff 
question and Canadian reciprocity. 
I suppose that the reason this request 
is made of me is because I am a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination 
for the office of lheutenant governor. 
I confess that it strikes me rather pe- 
culiarly that people should be so 
anxious for a special declaration. of 
views on this matter from a candidate 
for that office, especially when it is 
perfectly well known that the candi- 
date has been an earnest and loyal 
Republican for many years, and has 
always been known as a staunch sup- 
porter of Republican candidates and 
Republican policies. 

“T do not think that different 
shades of political opinion among 
men who are good _ protectionists 
should weigh materially in the selec- 
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tion of a candidate for that position; 
but if people are interested in my 
views on that great question, I am 
certainly very glad to express them. 

“As far as Canadian reciprocity is 
concerned, I am not in favor of it, 
and never have been, because I do 
not consider it feasible, because I do 
not think the people of Canada would 
consent to any reciprocity treaty 
which would be of benefit to New 
England; and because I do not think 
the American people of the great 
Middle West would be in favor of 
any Canadian reciprocity treaty 
which would be of special benefit 
either to the people of Canada or the 
people of New England. 

“Beyond this, I do not believe 
that, with the United States Senate 
constituted as it is at present, any 
Canadian reciprocity treaty that 
could be negotiated, could be passed. 
I therefore think it is entirely im- 
practicable and academic. 

“Again, I believe that reciprocity 
is not the best way to change tariff 
regulations between Canada and the 
United States, and there is very se- 
rious question whether it is constitu- 
tional to make reciprocity treaties be- 
tween different nations, which could 
be originated in the executive depart- 
ment and passed merely by the Sen- 
ate, when they deal with questions of 
revenue. 

“In this connection it is well to 
quote Article VI, which was put into 
the recently suggested reciprocity 
treaty between the United States and 
Newfoundland, by the United States 
Senate, and which seems conclusive 
as expressing the view of the Senate: 
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“<Article VI. This convention 
shall not take effect until the exist- 
ing tariff law of the United States 
shall have been so amended by act of 
Congress as to authorize the rates of 
customs duty and exemptions from 
the same in conformity with the rates 
of customs duty and exemptions here- 
in specified.—Washington Post. 

“T further believe that it is a much 
better way to arrange these questions 
by general tariff laws, rather than by 
special reciprocity treaties. 

“Tariff revision is an entirely dif- 
ferent question, and on that I recog- 
nize that many good Republicans and 
strong protectionists can very well 
have divergent views. I do not be- 
lieve that any schedule in any tariff 
bill that has ever been passed is sacred 
and can never be changed, or is not 
a perfectly proper question for dis- 
cussion or revision. On the other 
hand, I believe that the Dingley tar- 
iff, which is now in force, has been 
and is a most excellent law. 

“T recognize the fact that there is 
a difference of opinion in the Repub- 
lican party as to the revision of the 
tariff in the immediate future, some 
people claiming that the revision 
would do more harm than correcting 
would do good; other good Republi- 
some faults, which no doubt exist, 
cans and protectionists claiming the 
opposite—that it would do more 
good to the country to have a revision 
than it would to let the tariff stay in 
its present form. 

“This question must be decided by 
the senators and representatives in 
Congress. I have no doubt that they 
will discuss the question carefully, and 
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with greater knowledge of the details 
than people less familiar with these 
questions have. I believe that they 
will arrive at a proper solution of the 
question, as to when it is best for the 
country to enter on a revision. I 
certainly should not be opposed to 
whatever action they might decide 
was wise; and I recognize distinctly 
the fact, as I have stated above, that 
no tariff is sacred and that any tariff 
ean be changed at any time, except 
when the change will do more harm 
than good; and if a revision should 
be decided on, I should be entirely 
satisfied with that decision, and am 
sure that it would only be decided on 
because it was wise and the best thing 
to do. If it is done, I think it very 
likely the new bill would provide for 
maximum and minimum rates of 
duty; the lower rates to be offered to 
countries giving us low rates, or spe- 
cial advantages in trade, while the 
higher duties would be in force for 
other countries which give us no spe- 
cial consideration in rates of duty. 
Against such a law no question of 
constitutionality could be raised, as it 
would be a revenue measure, passed 
on by the House of Representatives, 
as well as the Senate. 

“As I said earlier, I think that a 
little difference of opinion on details 
of this question has very little to do 
with the selection of the Republican 
candidate for lieutenant 
I am a protectionist, and I think that 
if a man was a candidate for this of- 
fice who was not a protectionist, it 
would be a proper question to raise 
and to oppose him for a Republican 
nomination on that ground; but 
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where different men are candidates, 
all of whom are protectionists, it 
seems to me somewhat far-fetched to 
make slight personal differences of 
opinion on details in this matter 
question of support or non-support 
for this particular office. If the can- 
didacy was for a member of Congress 
it would be a different matter. 

“The thing that seems of the great- 
est importance to me is that a good 
Republican and a protectionist should 
be nominated for every office on the 
State ticket, and that then all Re- 
publicans should unite heartily in 
support of the candidates, and work 
hard, honestly and loyally for their 
election.” 


RECIPROCITY AND TARIFF 
REVISION. 





“THE COMMITTEE OF ONE HUNDRED” 
ISSUE A NEW SsTATEMENT.—DEMO- 
CRATIC LEADERSHIP VERY MUCH IN 
EVIDENCE. 





I a special meeting, June 20, of 
The Committee of One Hun- 
dred of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, engaged in pushing the 
Canadian reciprocity movement and 
in addition a tariff revision scheme, 
it was voted to continue the pushing 
process and the following declaration 
was adopted: 


We recognize that the country is con- 
fronted with a commercial and economic 
situation which threatens alike our 
varied interests and industries, from 
agriculture to manufacture. This situ- 
ation comes at a time, moreover, when 
the progress of our national develop- 
ment, both in production and population, 
has rendered the need of broader mar- 
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kets, for disposing of our goods and sup- 
plying our own needs, immediate and 
pressing. 

We believe that industrial prosperity 
can be assured only by the exercise of 
the most progressive statesmanship, 
which shall avoid the sacrifice of general 
to special interests. 

We believe a revision of the tariff 
upon the principle of reciprocity to be 
necessary, and we affirm that the adop- 
tion of a maximum and minimum tariff 
system, having for its purpose reciproc- 
ity rather than retaliation, is best cal- 
culated to promote and maintain a ra- 
tional system of protection and to guar- 
antee the equitable treatment of all for- 
elgn nations. 

The typical attitude of Germany, our 
second largest foreign customer, empha- 
sizes the practical character of reciproc- 
ity as a political proposition. The pen- 
dency of the Hay-Bond treaty with New- 
foundland and our unsettled commercial 
relations with the Dominion of Canada 
most urgently call for immediate action. 

We earnestly indorse the reported 
intention of President Roosevelt to call 
a special session of Congress for the 
immediate revision of the tariff. 

As those whose views have been in- 
dorsed by more than 60,000 Republicans 
in this state, for ourselves and them we 
demand that hides, coal, iron ore, lum- 
ber and wood pulp be placed upon the 
free list, and we urge the advisability 
of reducing the duties upon manufac- 
tured or other articles, where such 
duties are higher than are needed for 
any just purpose of protection; believ- 
ing that such a course will be of general 
advantage and that the tariff, in such 
cases, is a hindrance to commerce and 
general prosperity. 

Convinced that we represent a major- 
ity of the Republican voters in the state, 
we demand of the Republican party 
that it shall nominate for state and 
national office candidates definitely 
pledged to these views, believing that 
the interests of country, state and party 
will best be served by such a course. 


A committee was appointed “to 
consider and report what further ac- 
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tion shall be taken toward the en- 
dorsement of candidates for state of- 
fice pledged to the advocacy of re- 
ciprocity and tariff revision, or the se- 
lection of candidates who shall go 
before the people as representatives 
of these policies.” This committee 
consists of A. G. Webster, E. N. 
Foss, E. F. Atkins, H. B. Blackwell, 
E. G. Preston, Boston; W. M. Pratt, 
Greenfield; F. F. Shedd, Haverhill; 
C. L. Underhill, Somerville; Freder- 
ick Fosdick, Fitchburg; M. P. Hig- 
gins, Worcester, and E. H. Cutler, 
Springfield. 

There were four dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrats present at this meeting— 
Henry M. Whitney, Jerome Jones, 
Osborne Howes and Frank K. Fos- 
ter; and Mr. Whitney presided! 
Most of the other gentlemen present 
are not accounted sound Republicans, 
and some of them are more or less 
avowed free traders. How do the 
Republicans of Massachusetts enjoy 
the spectacle of prominent Demo- 
crats and free traders assuming to 
dictate the policies of the party as to 
candidates and platform? 


SECRETARY SHAW AND THE 
TARIFF, 


[Boston Transcript. | 


Secretary Shaw’s speech on the tariff 
at Cleveland elicits from the Wall Street 
Journal—which describes his programme 
as “retaliation”’—the protest that he 
does not approach the subject “in the 
temper of an economist dealing with a 
scientific problem in a scientific way.” 
On the contrary, it finds that he debates 
the tariff “with the bumptiousness of a 
stump speaker.” Of this criticism it 
may be said that in this specific instance 
the treatment accorded is not scientific. 
Mr. Shaw holds an office that is political 
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as well as financial. He is a politician 
with aspirations as well as abilities, and 
he always seeks to make a presentation 
of the subject best calculated in his opin- 
ion to promote the success of his party. 
He is a frank high protectionist in prin- 
ciple. He does not disguise his sympa- 
thies in any way, and his disinclination 
to have the tariff question opened is 
based on his views as a protectionist and 
his experience as a politician. In the 
latter capacity he must have encoun- 
tered many objections sufficient to deter 
him from seeking to treat the tariff as a 
scientific problem if he ever entertained 
any purpose of so doing. 

The obstacles to the treatment of the 
tariff as a scientific problem are so nu- 
merous that we doubt if any public man 
will seriously undertake the task in this 
spirit, however much he may affect to 
be guided by it. One condition that is 
a practically insurmountable obstacle is 
the necessity of having all the sections 
satisfied with the completed tariff. New 
England wants protection on her manu- 
factured goods. The West is rather 
favorable to lower rates on manufactured 
goods, but is not so much inclined that 
way as she was before her own industrial 
development attained its present propor- 
tions. The South was once free trade, 
but to-day it would protest against a 
radical cut on manufactured cottons 
quite as emphatically as New England. 
Nor would it like to see drastic reduc- 
tions either on iron ore or on iron and 
steel. Each section, however, wants 
something lower on which another sec- 
tion inclines to stand pat. 

Inevitably the completed tariff is a 
compromise, the result of dickering be- 
tween sections conducted to the satisfac- 
tion of the political party in ascendency 
in Congress. The “neutral atmosphere” 
essential to scientific treatment is prac- 
tically out of the question. Secretary 
Shaw is therefore not any more liable to 
criticism of “unscientific” methods than 
any other public man who is compelled 
to work under conditions as he finds 
them, which, moreover, will be certain 
to find him or any other official who may 
as much as discuss tariff revision, either 
pro or con. 
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THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


[Charles Heber Clark in the Philadelphia North American. ] 


MERICANS more than any 

other people are interested in 
what may be called the wool ques- 
tion, because, although they are less 
than one-tenth of the population of 
the globe, they consume somewhere 
between one-fourth and one-fifth of 
all the wool grown. 

Much of this no doubt goes into 
luxurious garments and articles, 
such as very fine carpets, which are 
not positively required for main- 
tenance of comfortable existence; but 
far the larger part of the wool used 
here is a necessary of life. We live 
in a variable climate, subject to 
sudden and violent changes of tem- 
perature and during several months 
of the year producing severe cold, so 
that the compulsory practice for 
men is to wear woolen fabrics all the 
year round. The nation uses about 
400,000,000 pounds of wool a year, 
of which, when there is an import 
duty on wool, we grow nearly 300,- 
000,000 pounds, buying abroad the 
Should we 
be engaged in war this imported wool 
might not find its way here, and in 
that event the whole dependence of 
the people and of our armies would 
be upon the domestic flocks of sheep, 
and wool would become a scarce and 
dear commodity. 

Extirpate American sheep and a 


remaining 25 per cent. 


war would find us deprived of a ma- 
terial as necessary to an American 
army as gun-powder, and almost as 
necessary to American citizens as 
fuel and food. 

But American sheep certainly will 
be nearly, if not wholly, extermin- 
ated if domestic wool shall be ex- 
posed to free competition with the 
wools of Australia and the Argen- 
tine. In 1893, when the Democrats 
were promising free wool in a new 
tariff, the American wool growers 
began at once to slaughter their 
sheep, preparatory to quitting a use- 
less business. It was reported that 
sheep carcasses were sold in quanti- 
ties in Chicago for 25 cents apiece; 
and in that same year the value of 
American sheep fell from $125,000,- 
000 to $90,000,000, a clear loss to 
the nation of $30,000,000 from hos- 
tile Democratic legislation. 

With free wool a settled, perma- 
nent fact, sheep husbandry would 
probably be an extinct industry 
within ten years, and the money we 
pay to our own people for wool would 
all go into the pockets of foreigners 
who have no interest in us but as. 
good customers. 

The free trader in denouncing the 
duties on wool claims to have no 
other purpose than the reduction of 
the price of wool to the customer. 
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He is suspected of a desire to anger 
the farmer by taking away the duty 
upon one of his products so that he 
will enlist in the ranks of the free 
traders. 

For information of those persons 
who have not considered the matter, 
two or three important things may 
be said respecting the necessity for 
protection and its influence upon the 
price of wool. 

1. Wool being a munition of war 
as well as a necessity of human ex- 
istence in the time of peace, we 
should grow it here at any reasonable 
cost. Great flocks of sheep cannot 
be produced in a few weeks or a few 
months. Once destroyed the mil- 
lions of sheep now in the country 
could not be replaced for years. The 
government, which maintains an 
army and a navy, which builds forts 
and arsenals and casts cannon and 
makes ammunition in time of peace, 
would be fully justified by military 
considerations in keeping up domes- 
tic wool production by a direct 
bounty system, if the end could be 
accomplished in no other way. It is 
accomplished by a small duty, of 
which the consumer is hardly con- 
scious. 

2. It is certain that if the 30,000,- 
000 pounds of American wool now 
produced should disappear from the 
market the prices of wool would ad- 
vance all over the world. Our wool 
clip positively keeps the price down 
for the advantage of our consumers 
and all consumers. 

3. The presence in this country 
of many millions of sheep, supplying 
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millions of pounds of mutton to the 
market, must also operate to depress 
the prices of flesh food. It is beyond 
question, although the fact cannot be 
proved by figures, that the saving to 
the people from this source much 
more than pays for all the duties 
upon foreign wools brought to the 
United States. 

4, The wool duty that appears in 
a suit of ordinary clothing ranges 
from ninety cents to one dollar. 
That is all an American citizen pays, 
if he pays anything, as his share of 
the tax laid that the nation may have 
a domestic wool supply. But the 
opinion of good judges is that the tax 
does not augment the price of cloth- 
ing. Mr. William G. Steel, of this 
city, whose death was lately an- 
nounced, manufactured woolen goods 
both in England and the United 
States. Before the Industrial Com- 
mission four years ago he testified 
as follows: 

There is no civilized country in the 
world where ready-made garments are 
so well made as in this country, and 
the goods are sold to consumers, I 
think, quite as cheaply as the produc- 
tion of the ordinary class of tailors in 
England, where there is free wool. 
This is largely owing to the extent of 
the business, the magnitude of the 
manufacture and the methods that are 
carried on by manufacturers here. 

These are some of the considera- 
tions which have impelled the Amer- 
ican people to sanction the duties 
upon wool, and there are no per- 
ceptible indications of any revulsion 
of popular sentiment upon the sub- 
ject, despite the persistent hostility 
of the free-traders. 
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AN IMPARTIAL TARIFF. 


IT MUST BE MAINTAINED — RECIPROCAL TRADE BEST FOSTERED BY IMPARTIAL, 
NOT DISCRIMINATIVE, TREATIES, 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 


N his address at the annual banquet 
of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce, Secretary of the Treasury 
Shaw outlined four possible policies 
from which we may choose one in 
the event of Germany discriminating 
against us when her new tariff act 
goes into effect. We may endure 
the discrimination meekly, making no 
change in our tariff; we may aban- 
don our traditional policy and engage 
in international dickering; we may 
reduce all our duties to a free trade 
basis, and humbly implore other na- 
tions to have mercy on us; or, finally, 
Secretary Shaw dis- 
claimed any intention, at that time, 
of indicating which course he deemed 
best to be taken, but a blind man 
could see that if it were left to him 
we should fight and fight hard. 
Every national legislature is pre- 
sumed to, and ought to, legislate in 
the interest of its own people, and no 
other nation has any right to com- 
plain even of prohibitory tariffs, so 
only that they are impartial. The 
should and 
does consider only the welfare of 
Germans. We cannot complain— 
however much we regret it—if her 
tariff excludes every American pro- 
duct, so only that all other countries 


we may fight. 


German Government 


pay the same duties. It is by no 
means a case for even diplomatic 
contention if, in the interest of Ger- 
mans, she discriminates against us. 
But when she does that we have the 
right to assume that when she re- 
fuses to buy from us she does not 
expect to sell to us on the same terms 
that others do, and we should act ac- 
cordingly, and if commercialism has 
not extinguished every spark of our 
once sturdy American spirit that is 
precisely what we shall do. As a 
matter of fact there are other rea- 
sons than the proposed action of Ger- 
many why we should assert ourselves. 
Other nations, while enjoying the 
benefit of impartial admission to our 
markets have long been discriminat- 
ing against us. France is a conspic- 
uous example. France has a mini- 
mum and maximum tariff, and on 
most commodities American goods 
We have 
made no fuss about it, because we 
have not cared much about it. We 
have had business enough. But the 
matter has gone about as far as it 
should be permitted to go. Next to 
the United Kingdom—but a good 
deal behind it—Germany is our 
largest customer, and we buy largely 
of her, for the most part articles 


pay the maximum rates. 
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which we could readily produce our- 
selves. German action, therefore, is 
likely to bring things to a climax, 
because it threatens serious disturb- 
ance to trade. But our reply should 
not be to Germany alone, but to the 
world. We should impartially dis- 
criminate against all who discrimi- 
nate against us, and as our market is 
the best in the world we can wait 
with much patience to see what the 
news is going to be. 





There is much to be said in favor 
of the old-fashioned “most-favored 
nation” clause in commercial treat- 
ies, understood according to the old- 
fashioned interpretation. The orig- 
inal diplomatic meaning of that 
clause was identical with that con- 
veyed by the words used. That is to 
say it meant exactly what it said. 
The refinements of modern diplo- 
macy have pretty much deprived the 
phrase of all meaning, but if any re- 
mains it is that the countries making 
the most-favored nation agreement 
undertake to give each other as good 
trades as they make with any other 
nation. National trades, however, 
of the kind involved in the modern 
fake reciprocity treaties are oppres- 
sive, scandalous and shameful. They 
involve the sacrifice of the weaker in 
both countries for the benefit of the 
stronger in both countries. No gov- 
ernment can engage itself in such a 
treaty without betraying its trust 
with regard to some part of its people. 
The only honest international trade 
is impartial trade. There are two 
great commercial nations which have 
thus far adhered to this theory and 
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practice—Great Britain, on a free- 
trade basis, and the United States, 
except in so far as it has entangled it- 
self with that wretched Cuban mud- 
dle, on a protective basis. They had 
better both abide by their traditions. 

The people of California have been 
insistent, persistent and emphatic in 
their opposition to all fake reciproc- 
ity treaties. The Chronicle has been 
watching with some interest to see 
the effect on our people of the notice 
which Germany has given that unless 
the United States Government be- 
trayed the interests of some Ameri- 
can industries all American products 
must, beginning with next year, pay 
the maximum German tariff rates. 
That means that the sale of Califor- 
nia dried fruits in Germany would 
be greatly reduced, if they could be 
sold there at all. The question was 
whether Californians who have so 
loudly declared their opposition to 
fake reciprocity would lie down and 
beg when the whip threatened one of 
our own industries. Upon the whole, 
thus far, we have reason to be proud 
of our people. They seem to realize 
that if it is contemptible in New Eng- 
land Yankees te attempt to buy mar- 
kets for boots and shoes at the ex- 
pense of any industry whatever not. 
carried on in New England, it would 
be equally contemptible in Califor- 
nians to try to get Congress to buy 
markets for dried fruits and pay for 
them by delivering over some other 
industry to foreign domination. We 
have, of course, noted in a few cases 
a disposition in the California press 
to “squeal.” One contemporary 
seems to be building a step to back 
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down upon by remarking that “of 
course, a decline of our export trade 
will inevitably throw much labor out 
of employment” without adding the 
counter proposition that “a decline in 
home industries as a result of open- 
ing them to severe foreign competi- 
tion would inevitably throw much 
labor out of employment.” The two 
propositions go together. If Ger- 
many insists on fighting we cannot 
help it. We can, however, select our 
own methods of warfare. We can 
call the present tariff our “minimum” 
rate, and then double the rate to ap- 
ply to all products of all countries 
which discriminate against us in any- 
thing. And that would be no depart- 
ure from the principle of impartial 
trade. 


LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSI- 
TION. 





HE Lewis and Clark Exposition 
at Portland, Oregon, was for- 
nally opened June 1, by President 
Roosevelt, who, in the east room of 
the White House, pressed the gold 
telegraph key which sounded the 
chimes and started the machinery 
three thousand miles away. To the 
distinguished persons assembled in 
the east room the President spoke as 
follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—I have just 
received from Portland a_ telegram 
from President Goode of the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial Exposition, sending 
his greetings and stating that the ex- 
position management are waiting for 
me to touch the button which will ring 
the chimes in the United States govern- 


ment building and start the machinery 
of this exposition. 
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The exposition marks the feat of ex- 
ploration a century ago which was the 
first step in the expansion of this Re- 
public westward across the Continent, 
the most important step in changing a 
struggling line of seaboard common- 
wealths into a mighty continental na- 
tion. It was one of the epochs of our 
history, and it is eminently fitting that 
it should be commemorated by the ex- 
position at Portland, as is now being 
done. As the civilized world has 
spread, the nations of the world have 
come ever closer and closer together. 
When the civilized world was grouped 
around the Mediterranean, when the 
Atlantic was an unknown sea, the peo- 
ples around the Mediterranean were 
sundered from one another by time, by 
manners, by habits of thought, to a de- 
gree which we can now only imperfectly 
appreciate. I, here in Washington, 
start the exposition in Portland, and 
the same forces that have knit together 
the different sections of this great coun- 
try, that have rendered it possible to 
keep our nation more emphatically one 
in spirit, now that it has spread over 
the Continent, than was the case when 
it occupied but a small fraction of the 
Continent, will, I firmly believe, bring 
the nations of the earth even closer to- 
gether, and enable us all to work 
together in peace and in harmony for 
the future of mankind. 


At the opening exercises in Port- 
land, brief addresses were made by 
President Goode of the official board, 
Governor Chamberlin of Oregon, 
Mayor Williams of Portland, Senator 
Clark of Wyoming (on behalf of the 
United States Senate), Hon. James 
A. Tawney of Minnesota (on behalf 
of the House of Representatives), 
Speaker Cannon, and Vice-President 
Wairbanks, as the personal represen- 


tative of the President. Mr. Fair- 
banks said: 

We commemorate an _ important 
event in American history. We pay 


tribute to the intrepid explorers who 
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made their arduous expedition up the 
Missouri, across the Rocky Mountains, 
down to the Pacific, and pointed the 
way to this land of incomparable op- 
portunity. Their fame is secure where 
the deeds of men of heroic mould are 
forever recorded. 

Thousands followed in later years 
the pathway of Lewis and Clark, with 
no less danger than they encountered and 
no less heroism than they displayed. We 
gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to 
those who came hither and erected this 
State. The pioneers who crossed the 
Alleghanies, the Mississippi River, the 
great plains, the Rocky Mountains, and 
built their homes here, were of the best 
quality. As we stand here amid the 
rich fruits of human effort, and sur- 
rounded by comfort unknown to any 
other time, we recall with unmeasured 
appreciation the pioneers who led the 
way to greatness upon this coast. We 
erect monuments to commemorate the 
services of our statesmen, the valor of 
our soldiers and sailors. The evidence 
of our gratitude should not stop there. 
The American pioneers are as worthy 
as they of some enduring tribute. 
Their services were not so picturesque 
as the services of those who won glory 
upon the field, but they were quite as 
perilous and fruitful of as lasting good 
to the human race. The pioneers were 
indeed soldiers—soldiers in the army 
of peace. They were pickets on the out- 
post of civilization. All honor to those 
who, “through moving accidents of 
flood and field,” laid the foundations of 
organized society upon the shores of 
the Pacific. This exposition is, in a 
very special sense, a monument to their 
wisdom, their virtue and their forti- 
tude. 

A beneficent providence has scat- 
tered his bounty about you with a 
prodigal hand. The mighty Pacific is 
at your very doors. It invites you to 
an illimitable commerce beyond. We 
must have a vigilant care for our in- 
creasing interests in the Orient. We 
must cultivate relations of amity with 
the millions who dwell beyond the 
Pacific. There lies a field of vast trade 
which we have long desired to possess, 
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and which we have but slowly and in- 
adequately gained. Our foothold is 
steadily increasing, and if we are but 
true to our opportunities it will be im- 
measurably enlarged to the advantage 
of the entire country. 

While we seek Oriental and other 
markets, we must have a care that we 
do not lose sight of the fact that our 
greatest and our surest market is at 
home, and that to jeopardize it in a de- 
sire to possess uncertain alien markets 
would be the part of inexpressible folly. 
While we look for the expansion of our 
trade throughout the world, we should 
beware that we do not yield our hold 
upon that home production which from 
every just consideration belongs to 
American labor and American capital. 


The provision exporters are complain- 
ing about the diminution of shipments 
to Germany, and ask that their trade be 
helped by opening the doors to German 
manufactured goods. Their request is 
a shortsighted one. The people who 
work in American factories individual 
for individual consume about ten times 
as much meat as German factory oper- 
atives and pay better prices to the do- 
mestic producer for what they eat than 
he obtains from the German importer. 
Does he wish to exchange doubtful Ger- 
man for profitable American patronage? 
That is about what the matter, resolves 
itself into.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Secretary Taft’s declaration that “if 
there is no rule the Panama Canal Com- 
mission must build as a business man 
would” can only be accepted if it has 
the qualification “sensible” applied to 
business man. The shortsighted busi- 
ness man may commit the indiscretion 
of striking at the sources of his own 
prosperity, but the sensible man always 
keeps in mind the desirability of pur- 
suing a course likely to cause trade to 
remain good. In other words, he buys 
at home whenever he can do so, quite 
well assured that those he has bought 
from will in turn buy from him.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES ABROAD. 


[Birmingham (England) Cor. of International Weekly. | 


HE manufacturers of the United 
States must appreciate that for- 
eign trade cannot be obtained by cas- 
ual activities. Foreigners are not 
impatiently waiting for an opportu- 
nity to purchase American products. 
They are not as impressed as the ay- 
erage American with the superiority 
of articles of American production. 
They appreciate that the American 
manufacturers have done wonders in 
development of American industries, 
but they are not as yet ready to admit 
that because an article is manufac- 
tured in the United States it has such 
superiority as to force them to pur- 
chase without its merits being fully 
demonstrated. 

While the usefulness of many 
American products is recognized and 
there has been a great growth of the 
exports of domestic manufactures to 
Europe and elsewhere within the 
past decade, it has been despite a de- 
cided prejudice against American 
products. The English, French, Ger- 
man and others prefer their own do- 
mestic products, when they can be 
obtained at a price as low or lower 
than the products of other peoples. 

The women of these countries do 
not rush eagerly to purchase an ar- 
ticle, which the enterprising salesman 
declares is “imported.” 'They are not 
impressed with the idea that because 
an article is “imported” it is better 


than one of domestic manufacture. 
They do not pay higher prices for im- 
ported silks, as our women often do, 
for example, when our own silks are 
for the most part better. They do 
not in describing some purchase to a 
friend add as the final argument in 
favor of the article that it is “im- 
ported.” 

This factor of prejudice against, 
rather than preference for, an article 
because it is of foreign production 
is not appreciated by our manufac- 
turers who dream of great profits 
from foreign trade and too often 
neglect the very methods of securing 
foreign purchasers. The role of 
critic of one’s own people is not pleas- 
ant. ‘That position is easily misun- 
derstood. But it is a patriotic duty 
to state exact facts, in the hope that 
some benefit may result. 

The serious entrance of the Amer- 
ican manufacturers into the sharp 
contest for the markets of the world 
has intensified prejudice against our 
countrymen. It has aroused the jeal- 
ousy of foreign manufacturers and 
made them more keen to compete 
and to adopt American innovations 
that cheapen the cost of production, 
as well as to place as many obstacles 
in the way of American competition 
as possible. The fight is steadily be- 
coming sharper, and our habit of dis- 
closing our manufacturing methods 
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to foreign visitors, that they may 
profit thereby, while every foreign 
factory with any original process of 
manufacture is resolutely closed to 
the investigations of ‘‘prying’ Amer- 
icans, is harmful and the decade 
1884-1894 and 184 per cent has 
immensely benefited our foreign com- 
petitors. The awakening of the 
English manufacturer—for he has 
awakened and is determined to hold 
his place—makes the increase of our 
exports of manufactured products 
the more difficult. 


There can be no doubt that the | 


growth of American industries un- 
der the protective system as well as 
the development of industrial Ger- 
many under the same policy, is re- 
sponsible for the movement under 
the direction of Joseph Chamberlain 
for the adoption by Great Britain of 
a moderate protective system, with 
decided preference to products of the 
British colonies. That policy does 
not appear to be at present in pro- 
pitious condition because of British 
stubbornness, which they like to 
speak of as “conservatism.” The 
fear, also, that such a policy will in- 
crease the cost of food is another ob- 
stacle to its immediate adoption. But 
in the great industrial centers the 
policy of “tariff reform,” as protec- 
tion is called over here, is popular 
and must steadily gain ground, even 
if its adoption nationally is post- 
poned. 

It would surprise the investigator 
if he were to look to see how great a 
proportion of our foreign exports of 
manufactured articles is composed of 
American machinery. That helps the 
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business of machinery manufactu- 
rers. It would, of course, be impos 
sible to prohibit the export of ma- 
chinery, but every exported machine 
is an industrial weapon in the hands 
of our commercial rivals, and enables 
them, with their cheap labor, to com- 
pete the more readily with our own 
manufacturers. 

In these circumstances it is imper- 
ative that the American manufac- 
turer should receive with serenity 
criticism of his methods of dealing 
with the difficult problem of foreign 
commerce, and suggestions intended 
to help in its solution. He should 
cast off the feeling of satisfaction 
with what he has done at home and 
with the degree of success that has at- 
tended his entrance into the markets 
of the world, and be receptive toward 
all suggestions, giving them serious 
consideration and being prepared to 
adopt those that seem to have merit. 

It is the height of unwisdom for 
any American to enter the fight for 
foreign trade unless he proposes to 
make it a serious business. It re- 
quires as hard work to succeed as to 
build up a business at home. As a 
matter of fact it is really harder 
work, because the manufacturer is 
dealing with people different from 
his own, with varying customs and 
ideas and with prejudices of a most 
decided character. 

He has not, as at home, the advan- 
tage of a tariff to keep out foreign 
competitors, but he must meet them 
on an equality in the British Isles 
and elsewhere; he has tariffs to inter- 
fere with his ambitions. The work 
of capturing foreign customers must 
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be entered thoroughly and systemat- 
ically and every method of learning 
what will suit the foreign taste and 
what will overcome the foreign prej- 
udice must be employed. 


EXPORT PRICES AND HOME 
PRICES. 





[From the New York Globe and Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Ind. Rep.| 


AN the American people be per- 

suaded to upset the protective 
tariff system because American man- 
ufacturers sell their goods at lower 
prices in foreign countries than they 
do at home? This is one of the 
questions that have been raised by 
the President in regard to Panama 
Canal construction. 

A few months ago an eminent 
economic authority in this country, 
who has spent his life in advocating 
a gradual substitution of free trade 
for the protective system, was be- 
wailing that the cause of tariff re- 
form had been slipping backward in- 
stead of forward until at the moment 
it had virtually come to a standstill. 
When he was asked for an explana- 
tion of the failure of the free trade 
or tariff reform agitation he replied: 
“It was based on a false hope. I al- 
ways believed that protection would 
break down because of the impossi- 
bility of building up an export trade 
under it. JI knew that an export 
trade could be built up only by sell- 
ing to foreigners at a lower price 
than at home, and I did not believe 
that the American people would 
stand that. Well, our manufactur- 
ers have built up an enormous export 
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trade in precisely that way, and so 
far as I can discover the American 
people do not care a rap about it. 
They turn a deaf ear and an indiffer- 
ent mind to you when you show 
them the two prices, merely calling 
your attention to the tremendous 
prosperity of the country.” 

Can this attitude of the people be 
changed by the present discussion? 
Great stress is laid upon the differ- 
ence in home and foreign prices for 
steel rails, but these are not excep- 
tional. An equal difference is to be 
found in the home and foreign prices 
of hardware and of agricultural im- 
plements and machinery, and many 
other American manufactured goods. 
This difference ranges from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. The full truth 
in the matter will unquestionably be 
brought out in the present discus- 
sion. The figures are obtainable and 
will be published. So also will be 
the explanation and justification of 
the manufacturers, and also the prac- 
tice of foreign manufacturers in the 
same field. 

It is not a one-sided case by any 
means, neither is it peculiar to 
this country. Reports collected by 
American consuls for the Treasury 
Department have shown that British 
and other foreign manufacturers 
have a home price and an export 
price for their goods. Whether they 
carry the practice to the extent 
American manufacturers do, or 
whether there is so wide a diver- 
gence in the two prices, are matters 
to be determined only by a full 
presentation of data. 

It is not strictly accurate to classi- 
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fy this export business at lower than 
home prices as “dumping surplus 
product.” Some of it may properly 
be put under that head, but a good 
deal of it cannot. The mistake that 
many tariff reformers have made 
heretofore has been in assuming that 
any and all discrimination in favor 
of the foreign purchaser is little less 
than criminal. There are excellent 
reasons for some of it, as everybody 
familiar with the subject will admit. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


N an address several months ago, 
Charles A. Gardiner, a New 
York lawyer of some distinction, 
enunciated the doctrine that under 
the Constitution the President of the 
United States is an “all-powerful 
sovereign”—the source of all politi- 
cal power, to be exercised at his dis- 
cretion. Mr. Gardiner has recently 
repeated this view at greater length 
before a literary society of the Uni- 
versity of New York. In substance, 
he maintains that the President is 
“in all his proportions a majestic, 
constitutional figure, uncontrolled 
by Congress, unrestrained by the 
courts, vested with plenary constitu- 
tional power and absolute constitu- 
tional discretion.” In other words, 
he can nullify acts of Congress by 
refusing to execute them, and he can 
disobey orders of the Supreme Court 
by refusing, as President, to be ac- 
countable to the courts. 

The limits of the powers of the 
President are fixed in express terms 
in the constitution, and no power is 
conferred upon him to disregard the 
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statutes of Congress or the decrees 
of the Supreme Court. The Consti- 
tution does not provide for a despotic 
ruler, or a chief magistrate superior 
to the laws. Mr. Gardiner has cited 
a few instances where the executive 
has disregarded the laws, or the man- 
dates of courts; but it has been well 
said that such departures from his 
legitimate constitutional powers were 
only suffered under the stress of the 
occasion, and are not to be accepted 
as sound and safe precedents. The 
New York Journal of Commerce 
comments thus sensibly upon Mr. 
Gardiner’s remarkable doctrine: 

This might be considered a danger- 
ous doctrine if it were to be seriously 
considered at all; but, if not utterly 
baseless and visionary, it is academic 
and impracticable except in theory. A 
President who ventured to act upon it 
would speedily find himself against im- 
penetrable obstacles and in inextricable 
difficulties. Mr. Gardiner says he holds 
the power of initiative and “the power 
of the sword,—an irresistible physical 
force,” but he cannot constitutionally 
declare war and he does not hold the 
strings of the public purse. He can- 
not raise or disburse revenues, and he 
commands no funds that Congress does 
not provide. He may ignore Congres- 
sional authority, disregard statutes and 
nullify the decrees of courts, but how 
long could he go on that way without 
finding himself without financial re- 
sources and “up against” the power of 
impeachment, which is unquestionably 
lodged in Congress? He would soon 
find that his domination was not irre- 
sistible and that his magisterial juris- 
diction had its limitations. It would be 
difficult to establish an autocracy under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and the kind of teaching contained in 
this address is far from judicious or 
salutary. If it is harmless it is be- 
cause the mass of our people have too 
much sense to be seriously affected by 
it. 
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RECIPROCITY AN ACADEMIC 
QUESTION. 





[From the Boston Transcript (ide- 
pendent Republican).] 


i takes two to reciprocate. This 

elementary truth appears to be 
in danger of being forgotten in the 
already heated discussion of Mr. E. 
S. Draper’s definition of his position 
with regard to tariff revision and his 
incidental reference to reciprocity 
with Canada as a matter of purely 
academic interest under present con- 
ditions. Yet this truth should be 
borne in mind at all times. We can- 
not compel Canada to enter into a 
reciprocity agreement. She must act 
of her own volition or not at all, and 
we know that at present her govern- 
ment regards what is known as the 
Massachusetts plan of reciprocity as 
entirely out of the question. <A lim- 
ited exchange of natural products 
and a few raw materials to be worked 
up into manufactured goods at lower 
tariff rates is as far as Canada is pre- 


pared to go. 
Canada is anxious to develop her 
manufacturing industries. She 


wishes to attain industrial independ- 
ence. Her desire to reach this con- 
dition is natural. The methods by 
which she seeks this goal are purely 
her own business. It may be short- 
sighted for her to maintain a 
protective tariff against the United 
States, at the same time that she con- 
cedes certain commercial advantages 
to Great Britain, but if it is, again 
that is her business, not ours. We 
have no right to lecture Canada into 
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reciprocity, or to hector her into it. 
Before we think of resorting to 
either process we ought to put our- 
selves in Canada’s place so far as to 
realize what the sentiments of Canada 
must be on being requested to grant 
tariff concessions to a country of 
which she already buys twice as much 
as the amount of her exports to it. 
The great excess of our sales to Can- 
ada over our purchases from her is 
the hard material fact that stands in 
the way of reciprocity, and will stand 
in its way even when our East and 
our West have got together on a 
schedule of concessions they are will- 
ing to offer the Dominion in return 
for a reduction of her tariff on our 
products. 

These are considerations which in 
our judgment should mitigate any 
tendency to rancor in debate on 
Canadian reciprocity in its possible 
relations to Massachusetts politics. 
Indeed, what that relation is to Mas- 
sachusetts politics is so vague as to 
be almost elusive. The real, because 
the infinitely more urgent and prac- 
tical, question the voters should ask 
themselves with regard to any candi- 
date for State office is his fitness 
based on qualifications of character 
and experience. The executive busi- 
ness of the Commonwealth yearly 
attains greater proportions, and 
yearly demands for its proper dis- 
charge closer familiarity with a great 
mass of detail. Massachusetts is 
more concerned that a Massachusetts 
official should be capable of execut- 
ing Massachusetts law than that he 
should be on one side or the other of 
a debatable question of national fiscal 
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policy. She is not unmindful of her 
due weight in national affairs, but for 
the expression of her influence she 
relies on her senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, for it is the busi- 
ness of Congress to establish national 
policies. 


LET WELL ENOUGH ALONE. 





N spite of our self-inflicted finan- 
cial bothers, the satisfactory in- 
dustrial progress of our country goes 
steadily on, and all signs point to its 
indefinite continuance, unless Con- 
egress loses its head at future sessions 
by enacting legislation interfering 
with the safe doctrine of “Let well 
enough alone.” 

Why do anything to interfere with 
the policy under which our money 
in circulation increased $6,664,000 
in May, and $75,000,000 in the year 
ended May 31; or the policy under 
which our railroads are showing such 
large increases in earnings over sim- 
ilar periods of last year. For in- 
stance, the April increase of $794,- 
000 gross and $516,000 net by South- 
ern Pacific; $622,000 gross and 
$315,000 net by Union Pacific; the 
$235,000 gross and $64,000 net by 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the 
$56,000 gross and $438,000 net by 
Ontario and Western? Many other 
net increases might be named were 
it not that under the wise policies 
now governing most of our railroads, 
repairs and betterments which used 
to be charged to capital account are 
now charged to current account. 
The London Times recently editori- 
ally made a similar statement re- 
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garding American railways, in con- 
tradistinction to the policy of paying 
out net earnings so freely pursued 
by English roads. Or the policy 
under which the railroads of Texas 
(report of Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion) had an income over operating 
expenses of $15,015,649 for the nine 
months ended March 31, 1905, as 
compared with $13,454,815 for the 
same months of 1904 fiscal year, an 
increase of $1,560,834? 

Or the policy under which the 
total bank clearings for the past week 
of all the clearing houses of the 
United States amounted to $2,397,- 
307,508, an increase over the same 
week of last year of $762,120,125, 
or 46.6 per cent? 

Or the policy which provided so 
much spare ready cash that the 
American half, $75,000,000, of the 
last Japanese loan, $150,000,000, 
was taken up by the public without 
the underwriters having to put up 
a single dollar or take a single bond? 

Or the policy which has given the 
United States such immense manu- 
facturing plants, filled with uprto- 
date machinery and well-equipped 
labor, as will enable us to work against 
time in filling Japan’s order given 
last week for 100 locomotives, 900 
freight cars, 1,000 gondolas, and 
1,000 four-wheel trucks? 

Or the policy under which we ex- 
ported 32,000 tons of steel rails in 
this April, against 10,600 tons in 
April, 1904, and 372,000 tons this 
ten months against 68,400 last fiscal 
year’s ten months? 

Or the policy under which, though 
doing a much larger volume of busi- 
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ness in May, 1905, than in May, 
1904, business failures in the month, 
$8,907,000, including the $4,000,- 
000 criminal failures in Milwaukee, 
were $910,000 less than in May, 
1904, and $3,407,000 less than in 
May, 1903? 

Or the policy under which domes- 
tic orders have been placed for 15,- 
000 tons of steel plates for two lake 
steamers, two fabricated steel con- 
tracts for 20,000 tons; with other 
contracts pending, including 55,000 
tons of steel for the Manhattan 
Bridge. Watrer J. Batiarp. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 


INTERESTS. 





IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS BY A COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE NEW ENGLAND COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT containing important 
recommendations relative to the 
cotton industry has been sent by the 





New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Association to the chief of the bureau 
of manufactures, department of com- 
merce and labor, at Washington. 
Accurate statistics regarding cotton 
manufacture, attention to state laws 
regarding hours of labor and employ- 
ment of children, with the ultimate 
view of equalizing conditions 
throughout the country by general 
legislation, improvement of methods 
of transportation and the doing away 
of unwise treaties tending to preju- 
dice any nation against American 
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goods, are among the points touched 
upon. ‘The report is in response to a 
letter sent to the association by the 
bureau of manufactures, and is as 
follows: 


To the Chief of the Bureau of Man- 
ufacturers, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, Washington, D. C.—Sir: 
Your favor of April 12 to the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
was considered by the board of govern- 
ment and the undersigned were ap- 
pointed a special committee to make 
reply to your letter, which is respect- 
fully submitted, as follows: 

“In common with other commercial 
organizations, we are much pleased 
that Congress has seen fit to create a 
bureau of manufactures. We _ believe 
that its work will be productive of much 
benefit to the manufacturing interests 
of the country, and as an association 
we shall esteem it a privilege, as occa- 
sion arises in the future, to bring to 
the notice of the bureau matters of in- 
terest in our branch of manufacturing. 

“Regarding the points you mention, 
we attach much importance to obtain- 
ing accurate statistics of the variation 
of labor costs in the different sections 
of the country, resulting from diverse 
laws on the subject of labor; and also 
the labor costs in other cotton manu- 
facturing countries and their hours of 
labor. Attention should be given to 
state laws regarding hours of labor and 
employment of children, with the ulti- 
mate end in view of equalizing condi- 
tions throughout the country by federal 
legislation. 

“Accurate statistics of not only the 
number of spindles in operation, but 
the consumption of raw material in for- 
eign countries, are of importance, but 
especially the facts relative to the de- 
tailed production of those spindles. 

“The extravagant and seemingly un- 
necessary delay in the transportation of 
raw cotton to the mills and the fin- 
ished product to customers throughout 
the country is well worthy of investiga- 
tion and effort to remedy. The fact 
that it requires two or three months 
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or even longer to transport cotten from 
the South to the New England mills 
indicates defects in methods of railway 
transportation which demand a correc- 
tion, which we believe can be feasibly 
appled in view of the celerity with 
which other freights are moved in east- 
erly and westerly directions. 

“In order to advance the exports of 
cotton goods we believe that commercial 
treaties should be promoted, so far as 
this can be done without impairing the 
protective tariff and the control of our 
own market. Much attention should be 
given to reports from our consuls re- 
garding importations into various coun- 
tries, in order to supply manufacturers 
with information regarding fabrics, 
methods of packing goods, transporta- 
tion, banking facilities, ete. 

“As some of the consuls may not 
have had the previous commercial expe- 
rience to secure the right kind of infor- 
mation, it might be advisable for your 
bureau to send abroad as special agents 
men equipped by business and practical 
training to report intelligently on the 
above subjects. 

“We especially emphasize the neces- 
sity of the further development of the 
merchant marine for direct communi- 
cation with other countries in order to 
increase the international exchange of 
commodities. 

“Tf unwise treaties or methods are 
tending to prejudice any nations against 
goods of American manufacture, we 
trust that your department will ascer- 
tain the facts, and that Congress will 
apply suitable remedies. 

“We doubt if a general convention 
of commercial and manufacturing as- 
sociations would serve any important 
purpose. A great deal must be left to 
individual enterprise, but we think wide 
publicity should be given to the exist- 
ence of the bureau, and also the work 
that it does, in order that manufac- 
turers who are giving attention to for- 
eign business may be brought into 
closer touch with the bureau and fre- 
quently confer with it regarding their 
problems. 

“Assuring you of the earnest desire 
of our association to co-operate with 
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you, and desiring to be called upon ‘if 
we can render any service, we are, 
Yours very truly, 
Water E. PARKER, 
Chairman. 
JAMES R. MacCott, 
HERBERT E. WALMSLEY, 
Committee.” 


IMPORT TARIFF AND STAN- 
DARD OF LIVING. 





[From the San Francisco 
Chronicle. | 

HE Japanese problem affords an 
opportunity to show how far the 

new political economy has asserted 
its sway over national action, how 
far we have learned that facilities for 
distribution and the moral and the 
material welfare of the workman 
must take substantial precedence over 
a temporary and artificial cheapen- 
ing of prices. The true index of 
prosperity is not the volume of inter- 
national trade, nor is it to be found 
in the statistics that the old one- 
sided economical schools dealt in so 
liberally, but rather in the ratio be- 
tween prices and the purchasing pow- 
ers of the masses of the community. 
No system can be tolerated that spas- 
modically lowers prices and at the 
same time places it beyond the reach 
of the workman to pay even those 
reduced rates. That is precisely 
what Japanese labor has done and is 
doing. It enables a few individuals 
to snatch big profits by employing 
coolie labor, while at the same time 
destroying the home market by rob- 
bing the white man of his legitimate 
pay and reducing him to the bare 
necessities of life and even below 
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that point to the level of the tramp 
and the destitute. It professes to 
offer him cheap commodities, and at 
the same time it takes away from 
him even the money that would buy 
those commodities. In other words, 
Japanese immigration, so far as the 
Pacific Coast is concerned, is in di- 
rect nullification of the import tariff. 
Of what value is it to restrict or make 
nationally profitable the importation 
of foreign goods, if at the same time 
we allow the unrestricted immigra- 
tion of those who will undo all the 
benefits that the tariff has conferred? 
The standard of living is not an eco- 
nomic abstraction. It is a fact and 
a reality, an unfailing barometer of 
prosperity, a gauge to which too 
much attention can hardly be given, 
and which is more indicative than 
the most elaborate of trade statistics. 
It can be lowered with a fatal facil- 
ity, and it has already been lowered 
by contact with the scheming pen- 
ury of the Japanese immigration. 
To raise the standard of living when 
it has once fallen has proved an in- 
soluble problem for more than one 
European nation, and no action can 
be too speedy if we are to prevent 
this aggravated problem from becom- 
ing ours also. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND TREATY. 
[Des Moines (Iowa) Capital.] 

Some people are losing sleep because 
the Newfoundland treaty was not rati- 
fied and because Newfoundland now has 
retaliated by refusing to sell bait to the 
Americans. The joke in regard to it is 
that the “New England fishermen,” so- 
called, who are supposed to be injured 
by a failure to ratify, are really. New- 
foundland fishermen. There is another 
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joke in the matter, and that is that the 
Newfoundland treaty would have re- 
sulted in benefit alone to Newfoundland. 
The treaty gave away every desirable 
American interest in the line of fisher- 
ies, and in return Newfoundland agreed 
to admit threshing machines, reapers, 
mowers and fast printing newspaper 
presses into Newfoundland free of duty. 
There is no agriculture in Newfound- 
land making agricultural machinery 
necessary, hence the treaty would have 
been of benefit to Newfoundland only. 
The members of the Senate from New 
England understood the situation, there- 
fore they were not in favor of the New- 
foundland treaty. It is ridiculous to 
say that the treaty would have been of 
any benefit to the Iowa farmer, or to 
any Western interest, or, in fact, to any 
American interest. 


INFANT MORTALITY AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 
[From a Consular Report. ] 


Germany has the highest rate of in- 
fant mortality of any country, and the 
United States has next to the lowest 
rate. France occupies the enviable po- 
sition of having the smallest death rate 
among children under one year of age, 
although the low birth rate probably has 
some influence on this result; but France 
offers a surprising contrast to Germany, 
where the infantile mortality is more 
than twice as great. The question arises 
whether the rapid industrial advance- 
ment of Germany has anything to do 
with this condition. If it has, that 
country is purchasing its present pro- 
gress at a great cost, the deplorable re- 
sults of which must soon become evi- 
dent. The situation in the United 
States, where an even greater industrial 
advance has been made, would seem, in 
a measure at least, to nullify such a con- 
clusion. ‘Two reasons, however, for the 
wide margin between the two countries 
in infant mortality may be found in the 
greater abundance and cheapness of 
food in America and the higher wages 
paid there, enabling the workingman to 
live more comfortably and nourish his 
children better than the German. 
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THE CHICAGO RECIPROCITY CONFERENCE AND 
OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY. 


AN ERRONEOUS ASSUMPTION OF FOREIGN DANGER—GROWTH OF THE HOME MARKET 
GREATER THAN ANY PROBABLE LOSS ABROAD—A NEW ATTACK UPON THE TARIFF 
—FACTS WHICH OUGHT TO REASSURE THE PEOPLE, 


[By Albert Clarke. | 


NATIONAL RECIPROCITY CONFBRENCE has been 

called by Chicago interests, to be held in that city August 
16 and 17, and it is receiving support from the New York 
Merchants’ Association, the Committee of One Hundred in Bos- 
ton, and from newspapers which have long advocated either reci- 
procity or free trade. Following are the signatures to the call: 


National Live Stock Association, American Hereford Breeders’ 


American Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, 

The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 
Association, 

National Live Stock Exchange, 

American Short-Horn Breeders’ 
Association, 

The Cattle Raisers’ Association 
of Texas, 

American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association, 

American Galloway Breeders’ 
Association, 


Association, 
Farmers’ National Congress, 
Cotton Growers’ Protective As- 
sociation, 
Millers’ National Federation, 
Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, 


Chicago Commercial Associa- 
tion, 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, 


National Association of Agricul- 
tural Implement and Vehicle 
Manufacturers. 


The packers, or the so-called Beef Trust, and the so-called 


Harvester Trust are said to be the real movers. 


Be this as it 


may, they have their rights and they represent great industries 
which contribute to our general prosperity, hence a discussion 
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of the subject should be divested of all prejudice and candid at- 
tention should be given to the facts upon which alone the ques- 
tion ought to be determined. 


EUROPEAN DANGER A BOGY. 


To begin with, there is little or no cause for anxiety about 
European markets. ‘There is but small foundation for the state- 
ment in the call for the conference that “one by one the Euro- 
pean governments are tightening the coils intended to strangle 
the American export trade in agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods.”’ Our government has not received notice of the 
purpose of any European government to terminate its com- 
mercial treaty with the United States, and there is no evidence 
that their tariffs have been aimed especially against this country. 
We must recognize their right to protect their own industries. 
The following letter has just been received by the writer: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 
BUREAU OF MANUFACTURES. 
WASHINGTON, July 22, 1905. 


Dear Sir:—Yours of the 20th instant, addressed to Secretary 
Metealf, was referred to this Bureau. The Department has no in- 
formation regarding the adoption by the principal nations of Con- 
tinental Europe of high tariff rates. Germany, as you are doubtless 
aware, has made a commercial treaty with certain of the Continental 
countries, the principal features of which have been presented and dis- 
cussed in the newspapers of the United States. We have not at this 
time copies of this treaty, nor of the new German tariff, but will en- 
deavor to have prepared, for publication in the Daily Consular and 


‘Trade Reports a full synopsis of both. In the meantime, if copies 


shall become available, I will send you one. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN M. Carson, 
Chief of Bureau. 


If there had been any such raising of European tariff walls 
against us as the alarmists talk about, of course our government 


- would have authentic information of it. It is true that many 


Europeans and Canadians think our tariff is unfair because it 
is higher than theirs. But ours is the most valuable market in 
the world. Our population is twice that of Great Britain, 
nearly twice that of Austria-Hungary, a third larger than that 
of the German Empire, more than twice that of France, twice 
and a half that of Italy, and about fourteen times that of Can- 
ada. Besides, our wages are from 25 to 75 per cent higher than 
those of the countries named, and the purchasing power of our 
people is vastly greater than theirs. These are reasons why our 
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duties should be higher than theirs. The true test of relative 
fairness takes all these facts into consideration and also the 
volume of trade between those countries and ours. Whoever 
will carefully examine the items of exports and imports will see 
that there are more and stronger reasons against than for the 
probability that any country will make a tariff war against the 
United States. 


OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY. 


Without taking the space for a detailed presentation of our 
commerce with the other countries, let us take Germany as a 
sample, and especially because the call for the Chicago confer- 
ence says: “We are to-day face to face with a new and prohibi- 
tive German tariff, designed to keep out every pound of Ameri- 
can breadstuffs and provisions.” Is this true? Let the official 
reports of the facts answer. 

On the twenty-fifth of December, 1902, Germany enacted a 
new and more detailed tariff, the rates being generally higher 
than the old rates, but not necessarily prohibitory, and _ pro- 
vided for the continuance of the old rates until the new shall go 
into effect, which will probably be next March. Under a reci- 
procity provision, treaties for lower rates have been entered into 
with Italy, Belgium, Roumania, Switzerland, Servia, Austria- 
Hungary and Russia. It is reported from Washington that our 
State Department is conferring with Germany on the subject, 
but whether or not it is attempting to negotiate a treaty cannot 
be stated. If it is, any action by a body of exporters might and 
probably would do more harm than good. In 1902 the late 
Senator Hoar, while presenting some Massachusetts petitions 
for reciprocity with Canada, took occasion to deprecate that kind 
of diplomacy and said: 


When a farmer or merchant or manufacturer has something to 
swap, I do not think he ordinarily advertises in the newspapers that 
he has instructed his agent to make the bargain at all events, and has 
given notice that if the agent does not make a bargain he shall be dis- 
graced and discarded thereafter. That would seem to give an advan- 
tage to the other party to the bargain, which, in Yankeedom, we do 
not ordinarily like to give. 


The report of Consul-General Frank H. Mason, of March 15, 
1905, gave the following table in relation to forty-six principal 
articles, imported by the Germans from the United States, show- 
ing the present duties, the duties under the new tariff if it should 
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apply, and the treaty reductions granted to seven other coun- 
tries: 


Tarif, duties of Germany: Maximum under present law, reductions by treaty, autonomous duties to go 
into effect in 1906, and reductions granted to certain European countries on forty-six articles of 
imports, expressed in American currency per 100 kilograms (220.4 pounds ). 


Present tariff (adopted|New tariff law of 1902 (to 
in 1879). go into effect in 1906). 


Merchandise NI Gilt Sear w ye <0) WRAL Ped epee eee ry Difference 
: educ uc 
Maximum by treaty Autonomous by treaty 
PV RORE Uc k beh tau a Ca pele see a Rees $1.19 $0.83 $1.78 $1.30 $0.58 
PEVO SCL ataes eden sd aemenGes ekenebar eee ne 1,19 .83 1.66 1.19 47 
MDBTR As eb wiblelelis ajnle a's isle bis tole pve pl plese elstelouatain te oie -95 67 1.66 1,19 47 
BATIOV. occce a ecan cape swugeb'eenptice seeps .53 AT 1.66 95 71 
SOT Lee ais oleh ins sabia oh aun h nie Ra Siete rs Ba Gale Oe 47 38 1,19 V1 48 
WiRGAS TOUN Wace clcisais tees piepe eirisie pa Rieip 2.50 1.74 4.36 2.42 1,94 
IMAG ection ss Seca tome ees Benue satenian were 95 85 2.44 1.37 1.67 
POtatoes, brs seins bees coedsees Games sence Free. Free. 59 1.24 (a) 
FLOODS bs Adee eds aeaae aah see melLes seman 6 4.76 3.38 16.66 4.76 11.90 
Dried apples, pears, apricots, and 
PCACHES... eee cece ce ccseeenceccncoecees 95 -95 2.38 95 1.43 
DDTIGAIPPUNES s\on'b aie islgiore sew be cisiele nee s his Slelcaial aparece ele stall Mavemleelerte sat 2.38 1.19 1.19 
Fresh apples in barrels .......++-+.ee-.- Free. Free 2.38 1.19 1.19 
BAUGATES = ss nen Phe eee er ye eae ae ee vet 4.76 4.04 16.66 9.52 7.14 
TWP by Aaah a= sees bp ehpanes brs Abie plate 2.38 2.38 2.97 2.38 59 
Salted MBAL on cs Vee seedseckew neways os 4.76 4.04 10.71 8.35-9.25 2.88-1.46 
Butter) ab. Pik hess dash ebb de ce aN shane) be 4.76 3.80 7.14 4.76 2.38 
CHEGBE PL oe sis Reciols taste meitelsiadis hb Se 4.76 4.76 7.14 3.57-4.76 3.57-2.38 
FOGGB ccc ccsccvcvccsnccscsncvevsesercsecs i 47 1.42 ri Gal 
MAMGOTING oc rsevcsvvowescedersendervess 4.76 3.80 7.14 4,76 2.88 
Wood BlcOnO ie yikes ceutagunes peat Free. Free. 4.76 Free 4.76 
Cows and oxen, per head....... Fis yam etale 2.14 2.14 4.28 1,90 2.38 
HOrses, Per H€Ad..ceeesercerecceceeceecs 4.76 4.76 21.42-85.68 | 7.14-28.56 | 14.28-57.12 
Hogs, per head ......-..ccecesesccceeeens 1.42 1.19 4,28 2.14 2.14 
SHOCK, COATHG.. s-seb pace siitccslanss ures 11.90 11.90 20.23 20 O8iuliseveseaceewe 
SHOES, MEGIUMe.cevsccccvacsvcccsoessves 16.66 15.47 28.86 23.80 5.06 
BROCK, Bir.) salle ita te case eens el edwn 16.66 15.47 42.84 35.70 7.14 
Lumbe?, rough....cesserccce covcccssees ¢ sina: oh sin le ame ee Me he lore 4 1,42 AT 95 
PAM DETHOTCHSCH lee sce ereclelsciae scence 2.38 2.38 2.38 ROT clawate & niaiete 
Sewing machines......0......ceeceeceeee 5.71 5.71 8.33 2.85 5.48 
Sewing machines, pOWwer.......---eceves 5.71 Be 4,76 1.90 2.86 
Electrical machinery: 
a. Under 500 kilograms (1,102 pounds) per 100 kilograms... 2.14 2.14 |eeceeececees 
b. 500 to 3,000 kilograms (1,102 to 6,614 pounds) ............. 1.66 1,42 24 
c. More than 3,000 kilograms.....e...+- ols dhiblsin gs Reebrawes cles 1,42 95 47 
Machine tools: 
a. 250 kilograms (551 pounds or less), per 100 kilograms... 4,76 2.85 1.91 
b. 2560 to 1,000 kilograms (551 to 2,205 pounds).........++.... 2.85 1.90 95 
ec. 1,000 to 3,000 kilograms (2,205 to 6,614 pounds) ............ 1.90 1.42 48 
d. 3,000 to 10,000 kilograms (6,614 to 22,046 pounds) .......... 1,42 1.19 23 
Over 10,000 EMG STADE: oso. s doing hs nies 2 4 coe hclahoiaaas ee was x 97 Gis hinbindsets 
Telegraph instruments, telephones, electric lighting and power 
to cog rel ddathe ahah a tava tel Gop eiatolate'e eile sia Mel pia a|iLie alavala a bnece nea O Waiels the slate leetc 14.28 | 6 .95-9.52 (d) 
Railway and street Cars......ceecee soececer Wid ene kmmade estes ed's 2.38 ath 1.67 
Motor cars and motor bicycles, each: 
a. 50 kilograms (110 pounds) or less, each ............eeeees SULTOLA Pere sic dewitelalaast dees sib /tece 
b. 50 to 100 kilograms (110 to 220 pounds), each............. 28.56 |...0. coche nelebuntaeld vene 
c. 100 to 250 kilograms (220 to 550 pounds), each............ 91.4213 is aks ob epelaldddenes's ok a 
d. 250 to 500 kilograms (550 to 1,110 pounds)............. .-- 14,28 9.52 4.76 
e. 500 to 1,000 kilograms (1,110 to 2,220 pounds)............. 9.52 5.95 3.57 
f. 1,000 kilograms and Over........seeeee Der beesinhenvesbece 4.76 3.57 1.19 
a Free from August 1 to February 14. 6 According to weight. 


Mr. Mason thinks that some of the new duties, if applied to 
United States exports, would impose a heavy handicap, while 
others would not be very burdensome. In some eases they would 
raise the price to German consumers; in others they would take 
off a part or the whole of the profit of the exporter; in few or 
none would they be prohibitory except in case of ample supply 
from other countries. 


WE HAVE THE MOST FAVORED NATION CLAUSE. 


But if we do not enter into a new treaty, it is not at all certain 
that our exports to Germany will be subjected to the new maxi- 
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mum schedule. Our treaty of commerce and navigation with 
Prussia, proclaimed March 14, 1829, and taken over and con- 
tinued by the German Empire in 1870, contains the “most 
favored nation clause,” by which it was agreed that “if either 
party shall hereafter grant to any other nation any particular 
favor in navigation or commerce, it shall immediately become 
common to the other party.” 

Under this treaty the commercial relations between the two 
countries have been friendly and profitable for seventy-five 
years, and each has changed its tariffs from time to time accord- 
ing to its needs. The fact that Germany has taken three years 
in which to denounce old treaties and form new treaties with 
seven other countries, since the enactment of the new tariff, 
and has not taken the first step towards a new deal with the 
United States, indicates a hesitancy to disturb existing relations. 


WHAT ARE THE PROBABILITIES ? 


And there are the best reasons for this hesitation. They are 
found in the figures of the trade between the two countries. Ap- 
pended hereto and made a part of this article is a table, giving 
all the items of this trade for the fiscal year 1904. At first glance 
it would seem that because we sell to Germany two hundred and 
twelve million dollars’ worth and buy from her only one hundred 
and nine millions, our tariff excludes too many of her goods, but 
a little examination shows that we buy more of her competitive 
products than she buys of ours. She must have and cannot get 
along without our raw cotton, and it is clearly to her advantage 
to buy many of our other products. These articles, brought to- 
gether, are as follows: 


PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES EXPORTS INDISPENSABLE TO GERMANY, 


Breadstufis, one-half of the total ............. $8,097,605 
CONDE rise y TOLe, (BEY. Cb \<-c'eg & ache issn eet aes 10,000,000 
CHOTROR PERU PEICTVAOLG ries oc obo dees Calais cae ates 110,968,014 
INAV GUVSURT EMMOTT aati le Sc ec is oe Sacn wate winatreie 3,261,854 
CUPPITOTE PRU GLE BE OUT Wives eis « oh ia wa ote ein UN Brakes 1,062,748 
Provisions, one-half of the total .............. 10,741,111 
CODAOOOmIOEeE are orn tke ws a cls (0 Wa vhelalh ieee 4,983,008 
Wood and manufactures, one- Halt OL total saci. 2,246,533 

TD hte ie een Ne eri ia  sa abet a) hei hike MEN eh a $151,360,873 


While we are glad to sell these articles to Germany, the sale 
places us under no obligation. They are not articles to trade 
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upon in adjusting commercial relations, because Germany can- 
not well get along without them. Now let us see what part of 
our exports she can do without, and which are therefore of the 
competitive class: 


PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES EXPORTS NOT INDISPENSABLE TO GERMANY. 


Agricultural machinery and implements ....... $1,579,026 
Breadstuffs, one-half of the total .............. 8,097,605 
A She EW s Wav Oe ANALG EN ti dey AR GRD ah) MU MT 1,079,711 
rite amd Marit ee ee RS Nn okaic (WU I Uh 3,639,277 
Iron and steel manufactures ................-- 5,657,815 
Leather and manufactures (of). (ices. eed es 3 ais 1,250,682 
Oils’ other that. cotton seed aivcnuumiie lve eke oleieye-s 9,395,512 
Provisions, one-half of the total . SO tap ‘40,741,111 
Wood and manufactures, one-half Bel felis .. 2,246,533 

CU OBE eta aie te as A Se ee Li a DUR ma ALN eT $43,687,272 


Deducting the indispensables from Germany’s total import 
from the United States, there is left only $61,006,271, which 
puts us under any sort of obligation to buy from her, and we buy 
$109,188,544, of which we admit $27,487,627 free of duty. 
Does not this show conclusively that she is faring better in the 
competitive trade than we are? Even if we should treat none of 
our breadstuffs, provisions and wood manufactures as indispen- 
sable to her, and put them all into the competitive class, we would 
still be buying twenty-seven millions from her more than she 
buys of us, of the class of goods that either country could dis- 
pense with just about as well as not. 

These facts being so, there never was a clearer case of a lack 


of commercial and economic reasons for changing our tariff or 


making a new treaty. 


WHAT THE GERMANS THEMSELVES THINK. 


That these facts are recognized in Germany appears 
in our Consul-General’s report. He states that the chief 


demand for terminating the treaty under which we can 


have the benefit of the lowest new rates granted to other 
countries comes from the farmers, who think Germany 
is treated unfairly, “because we buy from her less than 
one-half as much as we sell to her.”” Apparently they have not 
analyzed the trade, as above set forth, and since their ground | 
disappears by such analysis their claim has not a good standing. 
“But on the other hand,” says Mr. Mason, “the commercial and 
industrial classes generally, the manufacturers who appreciate 
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the importance of cheap goods for their workingmen, and es- 
pecially the great merchant steamship companies of Bremen and 
Hamburg, whose prosperity hangs upon their direct freight and 
passenger traffic with the United States—these, like most gov- 
ernment officials and the majority of educated men in the vari- 
ous liberal professions, who appreciate the value of close and 
friendly relations between the two countries, are opposed to a 
drastic policy that might lead to reprisals and, moreover, increase 
the cost of bread.” 

Here, then, are the probabilities: The weight of evidence, 
found in the trade itself, and the influence of the intelligent 
and governing classes in Germany, a long and successful experi- 
ence under existing regulations, and the power of the United 
States to strike a harder blow than Germany can strike, if neces- 
sary—all make for continued steadiness, unless we become 
hysterical and panicky. 


GAIN AT HOME GREATER THAN POSSIBLE LOSS ABROAD. 


There is smaller reason to fear the loss of foreign markets 
than ever before, partly because of the superior attractiveness 
of many of our exports, but chiefly on account of our rapidly in- 
creasing home market. The Annual Review of the Foreign 
Commerce of the United States, published in September, 1904, 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor, contains this highly 
significant statement: 


The quantity of wheat retained for consumption in the United 
States never reached 275 million bushels prior to 1880. In 1881 it 
passed the 300 million line and slowly increased with the population; 
in 1899 it was over 400 million bushels; in 1902 it exceeded 500 mil- 
lions, and in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, was 517 million 
bushels—a greater total than in any preceding year. The domestic 
consumption of cotton also shows a like increase. While no figures 
of the quantity of provisions produced by years are available, the 
figures of the Department of Agriculture show a marked increase in 
the number of farm animals utilized for provisions, comparing 1904 
with 1900, while the export figures show a smaller exportation of pro- 
visions in 1903 and 1904 than in any year since 1899, thus indicating 
an increased home consumption of provisions as well as of wheat, 
corn and cotton. 


The natural increase in our population and the unprecedented 
increase by immigration are greater than the increase of agricul- 
tural products. Every person who comes from Europe makes the 
demand smaller there and larger here. A factory hand in Eu- 
rope buys his food from several countries besides this. Trans- 
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planted here, he buys almost exclusively from American farmers, 
millers and packers. His’ more profitable employment here 
makes him a greater consumer than he was abroad. The 
authority last cited says with conclusive force: 

It is thus quite apparent that a domestic market which has in- 
creased its population twenty-one per cent during the past decade, 
and actually doubled its consumption of iron, copper, coal and 


petroleum in the same time, has necessarily also, enormously in- 
creased its consumption of wheat, corn, provisions and cotton. 


This increasing consumption will more than compensate for 
any small loss of profit abroad, should any nation so far forget 
its own interest as to try to coerce the United States. 


A FEW TRUISMS. 


The continued growth of the home market depends upon the 
preservation of protéctive duties. Arguments for reciprocity 
in competing products urge more buying that there may be 
more selling, not heeding the fact that every pound and yard of 
goods brought from abroad which might as well have been pro- 
duced here displaces a yard or a pound that would have been 
produced by American labor, fed on domestic farm products and 
contributing to the prosperity of all classes in the community. 
Foreign trade is desirable if it does not cost too much. But to 
barter for it any part of the home market has always been found 
to result in greater loss than profit, while the willingness to cut 
the duties that protect some other man’s industry, in order to 
gain for one’s own industry a little greater field abroad, has been 
aptly likened to Artemus Ward’s patriotic willingness that his 
wife’s relations might go to the war. 


DIFFERENT RELATIONS TO THE SUBJECT. 


This conflict of interest is far more intense in the 
eutting of duties than in the prosperous working of an 


impartial and broadly national tariff. For example, the 


Western packers and farmers are said to be a unit in favor 
of preserving the duty on hides. But the Committee of 
One Hundred in Boston, whose delegates will be in the Chi- 
cago conference, has made the repeal of the hide duty one of its 
ehief demands for tariff revision and reciprocity. These con- 
flicting interests can hardly be brought together on that subject, 
but when it comes to carving up the cotton, woolen, paper, lum- 
ber and iron manufacturers and their millions of employes, they 
can get on beautifully, until they begin to encounter resistance. 
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The first lesson that the Chicago conference must learn is that 
the whole country has to be reckoned with. No half dozen in- 
terests, however large, are going to change or control the tariff 
policy of this great nation. The next lesson must be that every 
industry which is exposed to foreign competition is entitled to 
fair and adequate protection. The next is that protection must 
be national and not sectional, and the next that reciprocity, ex- 
cept in dissimilar products, is free trade so far as it goes and is 
so claimed by every adherent of that policy. 

Presumably most of the signers of the Chicago call are pro- 
tectionists, but many of their coadjutors are free traders. Trust- 
worthy information from New York says the merchants who 
are most active in support of the Chicago movement are either 
long time advocates of free trade or are more interested in for- 
elgn commerce than in domestic commerce or industry. This 
is equally true, to my personal knowledge, of the Boston pro- 
moters. The president of their Committee of One Hundred is 
a life-long Democrat and free trader. It is well for protection- 
ists throughout the country to know these facts, otherwise they 
might be deceived by appearances. The truth is that neither in 
Boston nor New York, nor Chicago, nor the country at large 
is there any but a small minority of business men engaged in 
this movement,and yet candor compels one to admit that by per- 
sistent iteration of imagined dangers, they are making an im- 
pression upon the American people. 


SIMPLY A NEW ATTACK UPON PROTECTION. 


After the publication of the address of the New York Mer- 
chants’ Association a Washington dispatch to the free trade 
Boston Herald contained the following: 


Friends of revision in Washington to-night are jubilant, for they 
know that, although the letter refers to reciprocity alone, that sub- 
ject cannot be taken up unless general and systematic modification of 
the Dingley law comes to the front. Enthusiastic reciprocity and 
revision advocates are to-night predicting that the agitation started 
by the above letter will surely make itself felt in the White House, 
to the extent of an extra session for the fall being called for by the 
President. Others, not so enthusiastic, hope and believe the President 
will make a strong recommendation in his December message to the 
regular session of the 59th Congress in favor of tariff modification. 


Here we have it straight. The movement is one of many at- 
tacks from interested sources upon the Dingley tariff—the most 
scientific, the best adjusted, the greatest promoter of general 
prosperity, of any tariff that the country ever had. 
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Sooner or later the tariff will be revised. Does any business 
man wish it revised until there are good business reasons for it? 
What reason has been suggested, in months of agitation, that 
has not been promptly overthrown by a careful examination of 
the facts? It takes several good reasons to offset the check to busi- 
ness which is incident to any revision, hence men of candor need 
first of all to be sure of their facts. I have shown above that the 
alleged facts upon which this European alarm is founded do not 
exist, elther 1m esse or in probability, but only in assertion and 
apprehension, and I have also shown that if some of our indus- 
tries become compelled to sustain some loss of foreign markets or 
profits, it will be more than made good by the rapid growth of 
the home market. We own this market; we do not own any 
abroad. If we are not so foolish as to exchange a dollar for a 
dime, we shall continue to enjoy this great and profitable trade 
at home and to increase a foreign trade which has grown more 
than 35 per cent under the tariff now sought to be overthrown. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY, 1904. 


IMPORTS. 
Per cent of Total 
Free. Dutiable. Total. from all countries. 
$27,487,627 $81,700,927 $109,188,554 11.02 
EXPORTS. 
Per cent of Total 
Domestic. Foreign. Total. to all countries. 
$212,367,144 $2,413,848 $214,780,992 14.70 
ARTICLES IMPORTED FROM GERMANY. 
Free. Dutiable. 
PALES. amit. (5 o's sie ois eel lel elaae RR er en $1,325 $14,981 
Tat Eerie lees ak Bile Co ale eta eta eR aa 126 
Animals— 
NOTRE S He sip laliy lees a SLI ateCEe Cie a OLD epee ict 102,446 11,210 
Paw) <1 top RIN ee Nate MAMIE OWES far ids so Sly iv 182,333 47,654 
OCHO ool, Soin ok Die die wine Lec eeelg eee En at 1,668 6,707 
Articles specially imp.— 
SCIONTING / HADDAM ilies avec leis olelete ciate ala evere tere erate re 242,550 
regalia; religy ed ye tiene, eiarrere relent 2 29,557 
NAG DISE. | BVOC) dvaVatlele elec eaue ne eurawialste as 8,588 
Art works) foriexhiby: 432 secre ees eae ete aera 30,933 
ALIN PAT TISTS | ois aie vice ereie as alee lett nie aiere alta erelte tee 20, 100 
AOE OP gin itloias lave ctahs etcualan ateae toes uniere tener a ee 7,796 245,658 
PSDORTOS | 6 ei he oie o, oa irk op ala l ela RICAN vee aI atac 134 6,393 
Asphaltum— 
CRU He sais eieicialets scle eie iaietelel ee arate Mia eee ara mee fairer en! e 2,595 
AVA TRCC Uy alla sig win Slat dcale lg GLE lottala nate Melee ore ta i atalte's 8,055 
rock, (to (15, percent DIG. ict wit ieieclaateletele isis 1,075 
Beads! ANG) DOA NOVI ei ae ee ieie tatetatoteleterenl aievetn (a e{o 276,344 
GOS WA eee ai lei vieln elerid ios Caras ioc iey Bape eRtataataush s Releina aio. 984 
Beverages— 
cherry)(and (other Juices (sy. eatwel seleteiets se ese) 18,362 
Co 0 (a Re RP ARE PURER Rip RMP LA AMER CE a Hes ops Sm td 1,408 
OE eee ais Gee Me eae Ata eter cL Gtaatetatarabehdlele aie 25,792 
IBIBEKING A tsi 04 G cieiala rate Wie aii A arbaletneneietete Diokeyaiaieha elev 838 
BL MOTs 8 ei eels ae aed saw a ele lata oneiaetas lattette tettatarate fe etelle et 5,629 
Bolting clothes ieee tae Sala ecealene) clei rat elit ele 32 
Bones, horns, | WUE. | i5/dois ae wielk(ole sree aia oh 8,824 
£8 06 6 RL ae RB DAES ARN UEAUEU ME a cual ISL hrs ot ea 385,709 
Books, music, Obes 6b iil elmieim ete slinteveia eteveraieletare( ti 688,563 348,837 
Brass) and) mires: OF s/s pis dale bem sik elm em Bis acon 191,215 26,482 
Breadstuffs— 
OBITS iieictele jae a! ois) 6 1b te cnvctlevteleheste eel bye tateieret ora petals ie Bie bauale 21 
WA oils Wierdleveveveteicletalare aro emnelendiohenelatel tueliniel eta lexsice 3,054 
Wheat) TOUT ile eile iene eee tap tetas nha atoiers tele 4 
SATO VOC sass ease el sie eel bte yale a tcelaieasialetiatavensteyeinl elshe 1,585 
THACAPONT VOTH hie a ens ovale epee Bleiehuinlielaladeaieleyetisleve 1,121 


Other | LOOdSs else eid caiey sit ave rece tele avers 19,688 
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DE PEM ERO Uicie ici oie! «escheat Gale lela atria Kueh, Kg eek wlbu traders 399 
PREM EEM Oh TILRE ST ya. einem he eae Ee CR aie ere aise alae 
Brooms 
POMARM INGE MRPs, Shale 42a Me ek ane Te ae a talk eealevavalaities 
Buttons and forms 
WANG? PIC Te vos cae wl de dale asuliela de wlghnltere 
Candles and tapers 
PAPIONS a Vad ca Cees COR le SIE cel Aen Wulaheban thy 
Cement.) ROM. ana | POrt sera cies calcaneideimassverdectare 
other 
Challe oes asideen vacate BL vanter State ieiciel eiateliereievo olarccets 31 
Chemicals and colors— 
Alizarine) ANG GVCR ie weiss sjnimbiivin a joisidie(niciw alerts 586,756 
ALONG eee ye viele etnielalelore everolepelecencsdyolevereisiekevelensveye 28 
DATES Wit aaoiete alevenre SPT ERA A aeNeh lois ialaiess evsltand ave 127 
COAL FTAT COLOR ancyetetehatoieie) caste uisiavalsieveyencne) shensvevenaiave 
eochineali . ..4s.4% Raluishatetanatettates vieceveueleselolevovasevave 200 
dyewoods, extracts ....... Bietetat aus sunyeratanciaie aheiehs 
OTS cerarrata ee claret otal store ata lee teveiere ieueisyenereialeveliaere 1,710 
glycerin ..... Deatalelacraiet st abetey elim ies ape sy aa) ay\e'eiul 6) Wrst o's a a 
UIE A DL Cu clenereieraelerarelioucielslsveiejelons faicbe,e slersredwiel shard 2,183 
PUI CODE ET COT IN ceareiate eivinis inie'apuiniinlaiand alate etaneta lalete 1,188 
SELL Canara ar a) ale eles vael a laal clea tela lst! avaligialie) acebeilbnatleb ede 16,001 
OLN GTR PUN een tere Lisi latniclele Wetetalels /sloieleaie’ stauetacenole 285,200 
IBOIZO saa ss eeehitd Sey sal to Ob shia ale ca these iey Suen wituevareraunle 682,280 
MGOLTICS LOOT Weil sale! cease abel anatioliovevey alee levetelceuohevelonauays 806 
UN ILOVIGC LOL UID Cin ay cri tevahal ete ore wlio hare wy whevatela lire horcusitets 
TIT AU WALCLS tes! al cisletaral elatertefale eisterciereisienclayare 
PEUUC ODM rise Wise Lean a Diasta late Wilale ec ® wletulavapereiate 
CHIOTATE (Oly ODERIO Hi laa srtenitveusssushelavell sie leliel anche latte 
DOLHBI DAUSIATS! OL 0 so pie ne a ve his.s e016 a, cdu eaten wdc 2,317,327 
TICE CO) OF acral eral wiet orale wlspaiiahsilolieta wield: e) aiay ala eretulele 4,172 
OLHERN Se e's Raa UREN Hahaha Qin last tau ey Nu AU enum ru 1,317,879 
CATIA ORR re. ates wg) Ma Ep ARS AVANA EG I be i -». 460,888 
CRUSTIG USOC MUG saverstelsiareva ed oraierelelcds.s levels colenelehelatenereie 
BOCA ASD raicretsicte a ciaietuciersicraraereelt areiaienst slory wise 
OUDEM is yslols sieleieiee alalenerare : 
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Osa eM A ae eR I AR A etl A AH a Sa 
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MOLE STOOD S's \s'c oie. c.clsie\cie ene, bua bls eS AMIENS bret tatelsters 

Mertitizers, crude phos, .\...csseees 4s aniwe oh ost cs 503,607 
BU COED ER Ys sists is ots c sate ERIE RICE bik Wile he 1,951,369 

Fibers, flax, jute, hemp— 

AK MTL | planeta saielel ales olsen wwe wa tele eet A ehietaliols 

hemp, METI Letra he eee sete pliers ee Wray Ths W180 fost 

istle or tampico; )UnMLG. ore vee een ke an eek ee 123 

Jute and. butts, vonttay eee ees s boas 16,712 

BLL FOEMOL IGS oi cle ales sie euetetelssiesalle Wie cepate We temalototy tele toile to's 81,830 

bags: Of (Jute, MTL. Aisieislclerie o ere erereesteney ace sete A bs 

COTGATZE, 1s iGo ii Ais cielo winters We MNISTE eS we Cue ks Ns 

THE CATPBLES )s.\s'c's 6s wisielsieie\s sis ele RC PROUT ETR SS Ak © 

COIL VAIN | Jeicte aie picelshe cals tas bis Wa SR TOME Se ercig et 12,145 

TYUTUA PS) ie alse mieiersieleeione ete Se EE abs ew his 

RUTLONLS: Aivisis eige ie sis) ele losole rela teicle lel eie we MRER RIE Re TataaE Bs 5 

handkerchiefs Giclee telb lates cle's wee CINE REPRE wy S. ¢ 

oil click eialere Sierne ginis @ neie die See ietercn 

VATNG 15 is selels a's aie» tm eeale c's eletehelvistae Ree eee 5.6 


Total fiber | manufactures iiss vesuevers ees 
HUIShs MODSTELS!\e re so 01s, e:stiloieaieile cee We ets Ree Ree ee ee . 15 

SHCIMIDS MGs usta sisteis ctevatetete ae ee Sceashbebese See 578 

SIL OTM OT eis ae ee ea sie terere as sie Gare CMR e NGS Shoda d ea 

BOSMINGS, VOCKG. ivadeescaude keane ne Eka ebay 

COG, DOCKS sie ic stele ols einle's sisie Ske wi & MW matanecTS ashe 

herring, smoked ...... ce stab Soe alee CREME bbe 

pickled ye yes sei ce Wid pte ete een using s ee ae iievete 
mackerel, pickled ...0...scehesacddawendaeae 

SOUS lite cigis's meteors Ole ate 6 hic late ‘orcke lov sea rel naetaisttpate As 1,005 

ILE NOCH ER Meiiis.clscatesivtecnious Gale lela staat s vy Gaal te eree 
Bint; UN STOUNE Niel eisces aie aise Ue hese eRe TERE ses 2,307 
EO TOWIGTS)) fe lai's. cisserabia io ea asses) 10 lec etaduratetenepels s eS RCRTET EE Ie 
Fruits and nuts— 

CUTTANES icc dois sein le® bwin as oe eee Re eee et 508 

PLUMS Mole als cioicie ois le Meine et oetale.e esis wee elon eee wake et 

PAIS aise te win liu in Mevalla, Gr ataletatatn tena, aerioteia Vent etienetenererate 

PTOSEEVES |) oi sicisisic ss sth oithele ial se s aatei eine eee es 

PUUNOLNOD) dh ive ees is Eide ale Bib olauve te eiciote (ares rate Geletenctene cate 16 

AINOMGS Wiveleis ce.e s atsle oles winataer aie as le otecenshele oust ate 

TW ULTVUL LS i's eigs'b el ol laje cig tale ole bi aikl 3)e)aihells Valelae te teietnene rate be ors 

AU MOCO 1's, <a'chb's: 5 lolote oe acess tele, avaitele Valatetats etmtata tae fete 
Furs and mfrs. of— 

MIMOLCHACE » diss ew sees yee hilen bane eos wien nee eels 3,560,488 

AYTEC; (us sini ble ere ia slic stele le ols Uiaiels aie e ore wien eer ieieteieterercte 
OPOLHGID ish eke amine Woe ae ie a ew ale eceiens eee steteisieve ole 
Glasses and glassware— 

Hottles, /carboys, (CCC. iss aie oe Ae nleipinisteionatele siete 

WANCO We WONDOL irc dateraie el pistes teteleolate selelavone 6 

polished, unsilvered i; sé.3s. 5 oones eee eeieiroe 

silvered ..... Sheva ve jocaubieverevetts el Seater ereveleveiatenetelesenets tere 

Plate, TOUTE  oiaisc's cic ke'y a pwwee eewleewwia se os 

POUsHE Vy kk ss b's cela oh vedas eet he ele eee 
DOD SLT VS ae uiel sis Pes ailoia wlinetp ie tere te teeete lopelatens Veke stints 

SUES) POU RTL ek iaG eve e eaeuein’ > mem oa oe me ein a oe 95,576 

BTV OTMET ieee a talale rete re lepcncoeie erie tehe eipie eteterater sate : 

LOT WATCH VALAIS.) cleicie os latotetes etorete nicest ete Siohslebetove IPA 
ET eee Seti hai tov eat Obie Relies CRE aeRO RS esate le 
Goldbeaters | ‘aking © «sul cdcok Glbe eee en ined ees * 5,793 
GreasewanGg voile icc wise cates eee eenter siise 30,613 
Gunpowder and explosives— 

caps, percussion ......... x aieiole A eters taletere's Siete 

GCOTATIG LES sis a eleiey «be eteteretele eres SS ae oto badone 

ATOCTSA CROPS Wie! eia bie.b che phetsltra wiaveleeehs Pi valstaile Bicttsie.s 

PVE WOLKS | Ye: 5 oe 6:0r0.6'6 ossie.e aisles eters Siateleretnietaieiteleters is 6 

Luse |. 63's Wie ia ee ela nisthvelwwety kiglone Meetetetaistonenettiete.s 

LUN POW MET) |} CtGs cals icc avs wale clalaraiesel siviwieietalsiace 
Sate UMM 6 avis aad leeletelod res Catelele Rene aaiete Wie fetate isl 14,129 

mfd. biatete oieleiateters c'e\s aici Ulninledalaleve elelatehalaferniersye ibis’ 


mfd. eeceeeoeaeeceeoeee eae eee ew eer ese e weer eee ee eee ee 
AVIATOTIAIS 5 cisicis Gays Wibva acca a aea le eerie ed cuales ae tale 

Hides, skins other than fur. 
Ponte SKINS ae eee wie ct alee atare al alae altar te fees ve Ge 641,784 
MiGES Of \CAttle)s Wise tie erece veya rel erarete evel aval erere a ar 
BLT \OEDED 5:84 Wisi lo 6 aie cs pheveuaelotans ateiee alerts (s eee. 1,980,951 
hide cuttings for glue .......ceceesecevoecs ie 72,477 


Total hides and skins .........ceeeee eee e 061,645,212 


Hones sand )whetstonesic. ous cclaaksate crewed ecae arene 33,233 
Tread Wek eiale wraeielais «ie Glate bidteTatotereta eunielarerarenarereverin sia 


eeoeeeeeeereweoreereer eee er eee eeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeee 


122,671 
62,067 
909,986 
14 


8,879 
19,321 


636 
9, 702 
4,962 


4,790 

2, 287,115 
10, 401 
136,891 
4,206 
443,829 


$2,930,722 


117 
7,445 
770 


67 
15,293 
14 
51,849 
12,398 


16,235 
115 
14,752 
432 
336 
4,420 
58 


1,590,195 


’ 


174,803 
34,921 
292,149 
81 

19 
62,441 
835 
895,838 
84,673 
159,244 
15,262 
32,796 
28 
3,609 
475 
7,712 
864 
26,250 
16,238 
41,929 


69,594 


$69,594 


162 
1,105,880 
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India rubber, ete. 


RIES POLOCDA Velen Lac wed een ea ace Lams uak awe ; 74,818 
THIAe LODE? a a canip ee Cree cerca cotealsn ketenes 1,466,803 
ames. HOLA) oh se 544s Ua Pee eb eG abunwaeedas ,110 
RET ei OPCS ee Le oe ge oer yi 108,846 
AUEPOs -PUDDET Vee. ceeds ce eee deel take 427,917 
Ink and’ p0wders *s.27i00s< bi chao dad eed fe cele te 7,730 
Iron and steel— 
AEDT OFC le divine see walls See PEe PTs ee eee ri ese 10 
ISILON Hoe ee ci eee POR AT eae Aa ed eee 955,474 
ecrap iron amd eteeligss ys cevddtese sede cee 1,757 
bawtiron ys iiss wee eee eae s teae ae dee te 19,299 
bars, iron and steel, railway .......cceccsees 467,511 
hoop, DANG‘ OF) Seralh aici viws deesies dec sicdas 8,004 
ingots, DAIS. DW B21 Bal oe cee ak dale doo e ieee 999,439 
SHCGEPANG TAS LOTS ieraanetate eis: slate cl sfc! devel stale! cialale ene 114,547 
tiN ANG ULeErNeP PIALCHAreear cree teas sale cs cee 5,756 
WIE VPOUSue acts aatetars tiere es eetaie ae ot cealclcrlal ad shel ole auane 761 
WAVEGLONG VW WITGrATCICIGS Wares siecle racls ce crer slice sae 145,085 
ANVILS anes oe ae itsie se ceded da acale deel + 
SUUMCCULAU SUADCS Meare ms wise Aer eae fislemance 217,803 
CI AITIS Mr areal te od Se eee ee wee ora eccis alawilbr dete 20,263 
GUGLCE Viet ele oie eieisieeie nce celde a daaadanod ten 1,310,265 
ILO rea) era TLR Rreratere aleve she's elec) oh el Stale state) ale’ at hatete 5,012 
ATECARTAS Mice crolledcs eraltee ey Gites cad ae caelolate 69,241 
TIM EUCN tales a naaeha secs hdd dieedecddded 680,969 
MPECCLICS Mis srasatels cra lelleke le ee sielh obi ci viel a atet loo eee tne 96,257 
SUOCSUIMEDALTCI SO re cats sic tie ec helate cals wicleinaaie ae 2,604 
BIDS OLMORT Tc udin se Roe eU Ch eiaatedeld ld bbbehee le 1,309,961 
Mota On And! Steel ikaw ds lscculsatdaces $98,861 $6,331,958 
DSC a OUR ds a claate ak ee Dethied ols.a y'einere.d Caata tne a 97,003 
WiEGCUR DIGG ccielseield saelelacidiele stale  si6.6. cceies etc avenaire : 7,372 
TIVETN AO fiat teccter ale ortia’s a Naa draoeceaisyela ec alctabaeiel aes 12,260 
Ot meiii Ste Olarer ac ols tl ew erclec es co ek coheed 3,454 
Jewelry and precious stones— 
OIA ONAS LUN CULE Lac craters aie cic icrs)cie ievediaretsls Mate 16,287 
CUUsSTOURSE Lind tie ots sfeivlaretelere lara ais..0 olesa/elavele ticle 130,620 
Other precious stones, suncut “oo... access 18,832 
MSE ba we ILOU eS bute aiiletgue sl at oh ciclo: ela, «6. 6's) siclePoleterettiare 480,151 
PONE ADC) BLVOr TALC. | cts yl sc-.s pieces ves ide mat 552,262 
EPC TAS. cities dia wie on siviasioncle a viawaern ns |< 6) cles hen 12,397 
Mea MOLE ANG (DUITON Gras ceisitis 4 « sie)siai4.e.s.eleieiereterciens 31,494 
TA EA OL 5 5-0 6 0 od lata gloceh i svdselv 9 so <8 4a ai ee ele eye 6 
VLE Ola ta ila iets lelersueciece em raiaiateld sé 6 ee areleiaclerare 1,256 
heather, tanned, Patent, ClGC socciacisc ce vine suele 638,213 
SKINS LON VINOTOCCOw sate cctalaittasinic cusi's! cine a ayeceto eres 40,717 
UPPers. GLESSed. Ns CaniSamaes sates sic-e a slaw aeutere 1,186,808 
PIOVER pkiG -ANGUIGALNECIN tae cis cae efo sie cere elerars 200, 959 
SLUR LOU NG a atta eee eee c'a diedis said 4,9:0.c'c'o ane media 278,149 
PUOCHEY LODLUGL, Liat adie 4 eyes} SRS sia uae Rema $2,344,849 
DMO EG Puc bee Fk ce ee he Wa saved a eecewden : 10,003 
TICHORTRDLIGNSLOUEH. si wate ss becaee cessed ces nee 146,595 
MS ICiAR eo. acta cleretels aalarelstetaisietsiset ste, ees, visie aleletbars 998 
MaLiGnOXUTe Comverse ae sisi tisiccistes ae a ele eieidis sie aie stare eee 1,548 
MUST E ae ie crchel cuctelcraleterehel cravatelolern ctl ohelelelvieieie eels é'sale ‘ 11,182 
OCUCTMS LON Cie ciaictels ven eine’ shaleraa, S etater sic eleisia-s.nhg ales 8,428 
MBC CHE Serene wieinrctetete clara [ow elo Aisvoialeus'sielatels aeersiele ed evele 23,788 
PESTS ies ba ete aU Rasiee ache ae beaks ae dale 2,840 
DLOTRIA BNG\COMDORI LION Ms ssPasee wre Vier vacecens 2,433,243 
MIN GTA] Se Crud Cire sie cta's cise. sata ciaiels: 9 « visi sles sve 29,512 
VEIN TEE phe cde es ’nclo kn & YONG G18 Ca ROIS Se eI ear 16,962 
BULSLANCES MAGV ANCE aco s ciaa sas cia eile eaeicidies 7,924 
Models Of INVENLIONS Goaaiolaes av siniccusaceence ss 804 
MOSES ESCAWECOR  CUCHaes cts 6 sale se picicce s aise sins sre 1,472 
GERL THURBER Wile ide oe en eek ks eh owiehe deere as dee wae 75 
Musicale instromentsares cate stiels \clelelsls cs) s,cyc'os sieicre 954,910 
Osaka ec aleeepereinerntratleacline viel cistb cles e siesta sels 109 
Oils— 
whale and fish ........ Ss ARs <9 Fe 4,004 
OtHery BTM A we anictctasstascyeisiclcveraas o cio e vialsitvels 71 
Milneral; TOCIDPOCAN Gy iusewi ewes e cu ee sma nt an sls 809 
not: reciprocal a... Pt ard vaya sta ailals sic Gis shee ere 4,087 
veretable, OLLVEG) Si iikied espewcessccccotsence 2,104 
GUNOL yy oh, See chert erect als Telaiovets) & o.e0g sie Steves 427,097 205,537 
Wolatile and. Gistilied ss sek vercs ba ceewnewsens ~ 122,125 298, 992 
Ores— 
chromic (s.« 6 a ORR ACE a EOC OO CIC 50 
Manganese ........ ‘otis DOORS he EOE BIEN 42,784 
Paints and colors ....... Gb aatertakais sew ay 4 721,364 
Bair LOA Lica. iievcine relate sialeteinie cd sialcrein/e) hbo e cispte'ete o 793 j 
MES. OL cs sin 6 aie ipealsieiavelas Prveretahiete ers: css ot ereras a's 7,682 
Paper stock, crude— ; 
TAGS NOt WOOlEN ..crcccccevcccsevers yA IL Sa 594,222 
AIREOUDGL), sae siete ele Cha a Rae Siete 6 esta craves le eerste até » 137,584 


Papers and mfrs. of— 
lith. labels and prints .....cecvvevvcsvercees 1,204,229 
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PATCHMENT PANELS Wilde eiacsusratenaiareveile cet waietelaie es : 
PULEMOEDOT Mie iote lelahesels aie setetelleleliate wile Meme tet tatate teh tuts BAN 


Total paper manufactures ......cccceccces 


Fee ee eee inet etleietaile lait telighatetelamere ae ene Aare la Net suse 1,120 
(PArEHMeNt ANG VELLUM icteric hetdeienelete lei ale mints 756 
Penciis; Cad and) SIATE Wiig qc cstaleetertaleietre eae iS es 
PENHOLGETS NAG | DATES jiisisiseleleibeienelecehettebeleien steele che 
Perfumeries ‘and: toilet! prepi esc caeiaieiieleelor ance ts 
Pipes) and smokers’ articles yee inewuisess tales 
Plants, “Crees ANG \SRIUDS iy aicie re cipivelaleieimonne che eels 
Plaster rock or gypsum— 
Crude; NSTOUNG OL UCAlG Oye cee miuay tate. 
TTT anisiiealion ovale tetoslea se leie blots! ota tae Rte ects tete eRe ners (era 
PTA CUTE TRIM In \lelin i lasia aslereus eis. oe ete tea lel attena Ke tal UM UeREREN NHL 450,629 
VASES TOCOLTS. CO EMI uate ly Ge oe NLOM nT i Mc 98,839 
Plates;.elec. (Ster fOr PTI Es. cis a iekate opeotletsiere aie 
PHOCOSTAP HIG HOT VTLS, ies eke le lars ys euatetele Neuen ie eee 
PWD ALO sors esd len sealale Vee iale gots wie ereveretetcte lene tenaneretetet elec 2,129 
POLIShIin gy POWAEES js! bi etacd whelsteleim tere ean eiSemelata eels 
Provisions, meat, dairy— 
MGAE ANG NERA CTR ee eel lain an ete iene usieieehe levetes 
TDL OTRO ei Bae RT ten e tone nate Bae eaten 


PUMAGSwW SCOTS Cys eae (pilates niawa Ne lis ie es alate la tolate te teke euean ets Ate 
ROTHER Cate aisie le aio: biniese le ska tena ereveneelatamiemeteMe ne 31,815 
RICO eee cake ieee bre eeteta ere tthe im mitatietie ath ot rp ea alte erie ahaeiors 
FLOM OTe ELCs ih Wiss asc atatelly lene aueve sie caailctall ets toe tensa ats ay 
ROtlCemn/ Stane ANd “ETIMOM a aa, va'sie's a ia W me ee eee 1,553 
SPREE UE Wo b OHUTAPIER DU ARD MD HRSE LAT ROR a IIMHEMR AEA Chi ayia oh 8 ik 
at ie oe ale a helO ea Wiki Nea, ole ptetalettal Ste tal teeta namC Mates 
PSIG ina adic lhevalera ta leis tele eb vata leila torts io "atte (amie ee Nene (a Raum a 43 
SLE OB, i OLORTIS ya's ¢ (bb che vas ates 2 biel s wees 75,674 
CB SLIULR Wielaiy raletel aids iae, & ile ow io bie lalbleveleetaletalel siete retetens 177,674 
Seeds— 
1 By Gee {SC g FR STE RAE BE A Maan at A EY Ala th dl ol th 
AL WOT ETS alae leo als win ate rel ete b ke lone tails fenloitahentete eetlesteeanet ee 879,513 
SST@L Spt’ s vive gi aicw ce aie: by o toi ste! eine erties late iarcalia ne eaahcli fatulte leva ie pera 4,542 
IGA UIE eletcis arate aleilele hotels te ye vorein teeta ener tate sisielele 
Silk— 


BDDA TOV Ey 6 Wie vic eed ee Sues Blaneteehe a RuGtahem enaliane Raleaa mate rans 
APess and | PlEce / LOOMS os urslalsleten eletatelelatetatete terete 
LRCSS QTE OMDB. ale late sae ee Shor a cea atete (aetestae taae 
PAD DOD Aig ore) letis sciiei el eledy loi leidie arent (a hete ile tettate lela ta emer enalate 
SOUT AO BK CODES is i515 hele nl breia te reieieretaitelene ment avers 
VELVECE; GDIUISNES |) tN) sie iC laid el aie te aloteieletemecatutanern ele 
LET HOT TMOT UI Ny eal sale so. elaine liriortele i aniet dele ler aisle tis olie catametial celta 


Total (Silk. AMAaAnutaAeclUredg ee isaietsieieions eieiels wears 


Skeletons and anat. prep. .....6. 2s scccccvcces 4,037 
Soap— 
toilet eeeeve @eeeeeoeeoeveeeeeeeveeeeeveeeeveeeeeeeee ee ee 
SEE FO DIVOT 12 elo leiole ini! ellos alee eta la tolerant here teleiereyal eieteliole lat aie 
SDA TOIT. OL big wiskalytece stove ena lok ta ee tetera tei etsial cially 
Spices— 
DODD OLS (ei cielo cis Wiel aiele Gwe oleic ate imitate te Cedonane ate aireta eh 
PTE OEE ieicig Sekai ete) 2 3. ls role eles (e atta nutans leltetneyetatte tons y 10,194 
Spirits, wines and malt— 
IN WDOttles VOL) JUSS HAs CUR le lsaeletatetela slate tavetay ie ‘ 
INN OLMET) "COVERS |" 6/05 ein isis wise is euel ete let auatutelaletelelee te 
COMESEIC, TNCs) QPEVs Ula. c/s iste dial ere sieleres ates eiele =e 499,015 
DATO Yella eee ich: ae Wiig tate! iba “eel av'gltate tap eituaat tate ofa me tettarsire 
AU MOTH OT GIST. | h/aiele less hie Hie bie lode sie ta ieilottetaliaitetatletaal ste af fe 
CTA TMP BMG 5) esis aia) wivaiol oleae eal es teviaretctiliat a ptaltelta Ceteltn aligns te 
SEU rein MCAS eee eG ta a marae arate ohttely 
OTHER NCOVETS Ce eee lelatepreley mia peltefaCatlelel stellate 


Total wines and spirits ..........eeeeeeees 


SPONZOB |i cie Sine wielide le Wi tantia (ol aiotdlettee de tele tote manta felis tetwilGns 'y 
SpamMps, Post. | ed POWs lie ie gis ein aide heeded ele te orate 1,939 
SCAT ICH sees Wie eo a ere Biral el hia NMS TEN ALO a ACen Nate Rea GIS ait 
[OSE h i Wt Ral aP tee erIA Uy Uc en MR IU aa a eS op cd A As 
Straw and grass, Mfd. ........cceeecceecccrers 
Sugar— 
beet not above 16 D. S. 2.2... cece ee wee eeces 
cane not above 16 D. 8.) oo. ciie'eielcie le ciein'0ls 50/0 
RDOVE GDN SLi Ce aes tte te lets Aa talatets forlalte te 
CODTECTLOMELY 110 Eee eeieesla lols |elletaiateteletene bate ta etaratsls 
Tale,’ Zround OP Prep. .65 6 alse uw eps ses ee ms 
Tanning) Materials foe aatatetetn lela tateletatal ataleds 11,978 
Tar and pitch— 
OL COR ee oie aisle ol eilt/sleialetmileliel ete iat wlere ater ate llenatiiaietia (eels 393 
OLS YWGOGL ie! die: 6%eb ia leierare ein) eielane uieraitateleibte ety ciate telleta tele 3,043 


7,483 
1,979,378 


$3,191,090 


1,760 


243,449 
20,641 
34,027 
98,942 

111,87] 


59 
18,965 


5,012 
311 


13,130 


83,623 
968 
1,968 
21,120 
121 
14,608 


87,004 
627,874 


121 
2,332 


353 
132,539 


35,888 


814,840 
1,409,405 
643,577 
519,745 
512,084 
604,311 
1,532,514 


$6,036,476 


33,957 
16,014 
494 


8,624 


57,909 
264,770 


16,399 
110,700 
109,403 
651,730 
723,610 


$1,934,521 


2,402 


161,878 
4,490 
284,338 


50,509 
1,447 
6,545 
3,669 
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EC A adaiy ivi isdra-y civ ec PME oP Ie K vk CFR in, we DE 277 
Lee een OAT OD DIGGKS, ss idy.s eae somos «a ne Laan 183,184 
Tobacco— 
BORA TOR WIAD DGIE i sisi doles nite dd vile a ade elae aero 46,084 
MEL CORO ins's e pialeeieieale Maeren HRD ean a v euaken ens 392,155 
elpare,, clearettes ii CON ero ieee ac uen eb 5,501 
BULL HL DOM sg yelic ct Merctitehslols » ate a eRe ease «wie elo 6,077 
POSEN ails 6d 0 4 44 Bea. a eatllely. clean eae ealuins aie man 4,542,938 
RULE PPCRILATIG 5.7 4°. on, aiase Be ole See Ricker aaie le «arate 2,462 
Umbrellas, shades— 
covered,  silk;; nOtspaneri vies caverns scv.ous oe 8,059 
PACKS, LOT: wie in clan cal d Gh dice eT RIL 6.3/0 ER ese 848 
Varnishes— 
BPIPLte ed see sieaieoe etleieieiaisiaraie eid eilertia/efere mate ce ana ‘ 998 
HID POTEET ar odarerarete ere tt atl eetrcte ein ererere’ owe ula oe? ciara 1,623 
Vegetables— 
DORDA. ANG DCRAY iy siicadvalee tess S biees 5 cea cis 60,513 
DOCHTOCR Dai cotactere cs sterotalc cist ats, Sinvore asi crsia/e's'aieleraccidis 232,644 
DICKSON A ANG BRUCCR Arse oo tite dnd gse0 sees wae 1,338 
AIVWOTH ELAR DE CUP ere rtetete ate elets aierelisis Alors. a aera’ alate 116,624 
DIODALOCS isn Peel ae ge apa see 65 kee be ode palke 76,511 
NABER A EIS A) cn pepe Mila c Blain ew hie ail ae db e's obo hal kis 1,224 
Walters mUnMEGIGATOUI Sa tote selec esis wise acc we sterehons 12,349 
WENEG UC A Suerte am merry Re Lets he eee 95,710 
WR See LC OMEn Stor Ouray a Mama can Se Aly seed oumle 7,261 
Wood and mfrs. of— 
REPT IE MP Se alcte) difatnia ta ahaha ta wal dca d) a oe aren Re 622 
OLRM CADIN Casals ris tortonniats einicl ste sie ese seve! sr cieroheratare 58,896 
TO ORT COUTW OCL IU Chis, share oie 44a wild paw a Cleary 1,588 
SAW CO MIMMDSLA te /sParsre lve areal clara tere at aie vers claveberetets 484 
OLS UMBC T elle dad yinne wt lejelaid'e's wie wldaetave 312,332 49,784 
AUC OLNEY Hatetetetalai stein seal covete'e eia\a ole 4) seinte eletanaeatalens 2,251 
MECN CADIMERURtoalsticiepea caleleraietshehe oie cists: cvssslenanetanete 32,095 
PLE) tiated 4 aye ase ce k a's ie ata n,'4l\ 6) wi wna a aie 401,449 
SI ORVSE Wo INCA ne eaten Weckla x aly Gi bix:ch a6 mee 482,803 
Mool, unmfr’d.— 
Me CLOLMIT Saito velele ci dcuelm ciaceials ac srerelcl pie. sss) ane ates 10,324 
iM COMMILIN Me eretetaleNere sce serececeier tate ass Bie) eet eahayeter sie 5,886 
PPCAIUCE Vee utr seed ods tennis clay ces bao Meaceaale 166,438 
mfrs. of— 
CULDOLEE raed tate sciences «Ga vances cdaesiog 67,844 
PLOT OIN 7 ACS), (o's sis'a cee ciple 2 ceeveieis + a0 0 aialoralaliy ld 545,068 
GLOT DSU rate satelite ada eo oe wa eleteras pawteietalalecs! ae 6°b Ge eran onene 1,075,757 
CBRE POOR nls ce elacis aalste alee Swdials seal eiscalalnlannie 1,135,380 
MUTE LA OTICM a caus More ce ame aa ae ceiet a 6 5 9 & a wiley 333,666 
BI WIR as GUase bees dives en whe pape. +0 «oman ae 84,663 
TRL aaa tak alc clae aM Eee awe ee Sle alee 61,325 
SPUMROCIICTUN rs taherctspece oer a eve celareleta vollelstallste (si loa ofevel aleve a 142,989 
Total Wel MANUTACTULES Coes vc clsveveeee $3,396,702 
Zine— 
BI OCK Se A UCOLO ra lereatete aire cleave etre) Gata ial sv'si eleWetetapayeye 84,340 
SURE his ea Gis vine «dio \tig casita e'e SAL Reale dibio.e oe,ere\n ¥l'g 6,158 
ATINOUHEIM ALE COM are ntetiate states cate mie, fa) sveile a stsl etale 1,002 30,585 
EPOUA LLC Gane Mate st ski leth ial s: alelal aie ieee oi c's cole lo} ante $27,487,627 
PO Ce Peet EEA EN) Csi rasiay nloi'ss cas) ou spenebareiaraiensiel'sliw elle) acotistst a $81,700,927 
EXPORTS OF U. 8S. MERCHANDISE TO GERMANY, 
Agricultural implements— WHEAED ciple Bolelgie wa ueltelse a alee 5,962,112 
mowers and reapers ...... $1,042,176 WHET Cr TOU rere cual ate 2,182,420 
plows and cultivators ..... 31,611 TADICU LOO Ea ae sree ks a sts 11,436 
all other and parts ...... 505,239 Draniand) DOs Vor 66,051 
——_—__—_—_—_— STAains andy Male wasn wes ceas 602,927 
Total agricultural impl. .$1,579,026 SIR OTR ana N IL etree 60,913 
i sb Peas W anaes 1,255 — 
PET REO Total Breadstuffs ...... $16,195,211 
HOTSEL eee eee ateiers 200 Bricksie ( frewsnuteris ve tioaonenie 484 
all other and fowls ....... 11,163 Brooms and brushes ....... 3,125 
Art WORKS AUDIO ara eae sts 28,322 Cars, carriages, etc.— 
Asbestos and mfrs. ........ 13,206 Suromopilesty ic Ueaia we eae. 97,303 
Asphaltum and mfrs. ...... 26,721 CLES, SCEATOT Un ViSeouets acess 10,243 
Babbitt metalic svesees teres 2,771 CBS; OLRER IVS) ooh euler oes 1,501 
Bark and ext: tanwe.s css 54,125 eycles and. ‘parts wea BR AD ly 
Beeswax) ss cdudstecadiee vine cane 1,686 trucks, barrows, etc. ..... 1,001 
Blacking— GPE VOTD ER ei vatatnur sine bare y atte alle 52,869 
Stove, Polish: saiasdedeerercste ¢ 23,623 Celluloid and mfrs. ......... 5,220 
Bibs Others \srcsercdgees tied oe sade Cement ho vdees oman 226 
Bones, horns, ete oer. cies ets 8,542 Chalk); crayons; "eteuiyuioues 478 
Books, maps, engs dyevse ects me Gad) CHa reoa } uk iheshen ta cana tutb 277 
Brass. and ) mirs.*sheessen ces 308,430 Chewing) SUM eee 57 
Breadstuffs— Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes— 
bread and biscuit ........ 9,234 baking powder ........... 741 
GOL: i525) at deka vstatel dotetomahoheee a 2 7,157,959 copper, sulphate of ....... 138,624 
COMM Meals iy Hawes ewes 18,251 Gyes! and stuffs wwae vow en 39,693 
ODE MGA] oe ache aheudeheta sire 45,951 lime, “acetate cori oesna. oe 294,290 
1 RECO Oe fais LICE URE IBAG 97,957 MEd, Paton PLropi ocaee see 59,464 
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roots, herbs, barks, n. e. s. 106,802 

AU WOCRE eis lee < tale jaustatorsente 268,092 
COTS OR ie fadic hele Boe is Ske aely oe 37,288 
Clocks and Watches— 

CLOCKS KANG DPALTSis non eles 10,542 

watches and parts ........ 3,694 
Coal and Coke— 

IEMMAN OUS Maeve eee eis bela int 20,464 
Cocoa, ground or prep. ..... 2,219 
Coffee— 

PTET LOL TAW is. vines walks ole 327,670 

TOASEED We: Ue oe eaten teolate 491 
Copper and mfrs. of— 


OLS GN Rieck Meher eanae ne 9,338 
ingots, bars, plates, old ..11,324,419 
all other 9,038 


eeoeceecreseece seer eee 


TESIGUE Hi) as ok ela elene ae sto 22137 
Tots] | COPPEE a aeib sve views $11,364,932 
Corks Sifter Gen hatiea ene 57 
Cotton and mfrs. of— 
Bea HSIANG i ee Welk e eelele wis 68,661 
upland and other......... 109,054,997 

NEES Se eet ES ania 88 5452 
cloths, Veolored. (ioe iewisisin siece 3,1 
eloths, uncolored ......... 5,807 
wearing apparel ......... 126,295 
WASTE, VOTH ee eG btetate - 960,904 
VW ALTE V's olen wi etal elaleva td eueroietelatonels 3,551 
QT VOT ST HA neiaten Veidtaleiere Ne 34,534 

Total, raw and waste $110,968,014 

Curios and antiques ....... 513 
Dental COOds isa cate me ete 100,158 
Earthen, stone, china— 

earthen and stone ........ 13,790 

TATE ETN ele terete lala wats 6,753 
1 ACTA As A rE ORS oh est 340 
Emery and mfrs. of— 

CHICL I in sete eel at cater ee sia eee 5,702 

LOCI ies ite ene wisi sie ee reels ele 83 

POR DOI ites cialk ere olote alate tetela ate 222 

RVMGCIR Ve Wiis tae Aine dima sas 84,922 
WIBACHER SE suis esos e water bls tfere tele 5,902 
Fertilizers— 

phosphate, crude ......... 2,548,924 

NUP RC Rad ol aV 3) CPR ed pee prs a 9-4 
Fibers, Veg. and Grasses— 

4 Oo Sea ea are | ar SL 18,721 
COTUALO Hee wicielos ste ela weiareorers 152 
VETIE re ciel telaleveteciave Wiatera tee ies 109,951 
MINOR OM eet Tics chelate wiviaieerd 68,272 

Fish— 

cod, had. hake, pol. ...... 31 
Salmon) CANN GA iiss sie lee oes 1,747 
a-other, (fOr Gi ecieserear 1,061,944 
GANTEEOMIBC. Siecle siete ates ,D19 
CAVAIAVE) Wore vctsstenis wie kam siete 1,734 
OVSTODS Vio tac ins calutcheres palatial abe 4,663 
allother Shellie sis esters 461 
all other and products ... 4,612 

TROT ATUTISE 5605 See ieielb we ietas 8) ohare $1,079,711 

Bly ADOT sts beeen disuse lhatanaleye 17,540 
Fruits and Nuts— 
ANPIOSHNGTICR Tureen. seca eee 1,236,566 

apples, green .......eevees 888,231 
APTIGOES /OTIEd |. sm teeiers - 168,687 
OTAD PES a aves arate luheiecainel el orale 522 
DIUNES Wie tsb es sie eaabs me 755,109 
allvotherp er sOr Vs vetsteers'e ,219 
CANNEA VAs ee aie e een meee : 43,454 
other ruitee er een ek cacieiets 1,648 
MULT) (esas Wie 4 ies k mete eee aes kee 4,781 

Total fruits and nuts ....$3,639,277 

Furniture of metal ........ r 2,717 
Furs and fur skins ......... 873,938 
Glass and glassware— 

MRATOOW POU tacts Gene 100 

BOE ER Lory) | Soran ee 41,948 
Glucose or grape sugar ..... 3,009 
GG REAR o8e OES SUI EA eae 18,505 
Graphite’ A LT IS) So ate tara eee ea 4,569 
Grassen Vaed) (uit ese ree 6,842 
Grease and soap stock ..... « || 225,627 
ASN DOWOR EC" SiN Seen 50 

all other explosives ...... 24,977 


Sit fan MLrSsies eebiee see 62,919 
Hides ian skins wisn nes oe 514,773 
SIOUGY “3! va aaae ee wea e okenene 17,104 
NEL ODS Wrsiists solisteve usw tte ee eee te teabenetc ele 15 
Household and per. ef. ....... 232,718 
India Rubber and mfrs.— 
reclaimed eel ss eu aie aies eens A 11,043 
SCLrAD WANG WOIG, very aststerckaeues 44,696 
HelL, Dose, SRaCk ee Pf Oa fal 
boots and shoes ........... 133,704 
ll Other ) yeas cles cietetaie rs 141,767 
Ink— 
PIiINters) Netee cles isteemeten 3,247 
GL OCHO. o scwanc ek meter 5,019 
Instruments and app.— 
CLOCTTICAL ssi aoa ote eee ere 195.722 
AILSOLRET, 3). ose in ioe thateneel oc Dake 312,011 
Iron and Steel and Mfrs.— 
ATOM OTE. ce bs ol taetereetanne as 2,000 
DiS TON Ss y's es a ee ee 3,256 
bars or rods, steel ......... 47,024 
billets, ingots, blooms ..... 12,347 
timand tin) platesaiccceners 1,179 
VIREO Wiicie cc mie aide Gis teleeee 490 
builders’ hardware ........ 636,068 
RIEU WB ietetle ois cel oie ate. orice SUR ce aNS 14,490 
MOOLS HI) TOs Nay aratets ts eie sta erated 240,322 
RERUIPs, 71,0. Be ule eons 32,045 
CUTLELV HLA DLO tions ati caiere ct 11,041 
CO CETe | OCUGL. \.% ns a's amateneta 14,766 
TPORTINS Wien aloe ane eae ae 90,915 
CABS TOPISCOPS cic \cs asa ae ioe 538,908 
BISCMANA CT cies elcc une wieeceree 75,682 
MUIDOLe OMAGCIES 6 toe cake ene 81,580 
metal work, mach. .'....... 886,785 
printing presses ........... 26,515 
pumps and p. mach. ...... 73,271 
OE aM HC Od ag age ,836 
ROC UNITE CI rte she ce vele sittin eters 65,610 
Stationary Mach. '. ss... ee 21,804 
boilers and parts ......... 42,571 
REMOTE EILOEM srk 5 5's 5 elsineeale aie 857,989 
WOOK We) TACK. 0.0 cc 54,6 18, 
FEAL UME TURE Gu Lin. 5 lerkio Ayia’ 8 celia 630, ule 
nails and spikes, cut ..... 
WAL ILDLIN et iikee leet emiteooite ee 
Ocwer and tacks ).....26.60% 1,179 
pipes and fittings ......... 99,004 
RO TON VERN e Rica) MA eeiiec ri eg 1,576 
Seales and balances ....... 6,112 
SCOVESVANG (Parts, foe. coe wee 18,723 
all other mfrs. i. and s. .. 184,475 
Total iron and steel ....$5,657,815 
TTOGVMATIO VNILES: fees ec che 450 
Jewelers’ ashes and sweep’s. 63,992 
ONES ee Wk who hed Geen od 29,164 
other mfrs. gold and s. 14,825 
Lamps and chandeliers ..... 10,174 
Lead and mfrs.— 
VOR a Lass posed sale sted aay ore 130 
OLDE seo sae wklae erecta 11,807 
Leather and mfrs.— 
AMLETIGAT HEN!) Oe tales 2,145 
RIOR IG 2 2k Oi A eee 75,563 
RP OID Ge toss g's pe sk ee 809 
mapper) Sot ib To greg ioe: 719,118 
MILAOLNGL,)."s so sp « olde ote 28,265 
boots and shoes ...<. ise. ke. 352,619 
harness and saddles ...... 7,482 
BULGER OLY. 'a ss picked Lae e 63,897 
Total leather mfrs. ...... $1,250,682 
EMEEM Ce st neh 6 os wha Kae alee 834 
Marble and stone— 
Te ah ato BE Ce RE LE Wee 2 33 
POMPE BIALO ) ik sc acl ee rae 1,440 
MEL VOCN OT Te sialeelclae stn teen 60, 582 
RS ins ay anna ns wim eee ke 25 
Mineral specimens .......... 15,356 
Moss and seaweeds ......... 2,715 
Macias sae te Avia» 40 
Musical Instruments—_ 
OR SANS Ls a's tere ote «ola hehateiec eae 79,026 
pianos ..... Se Wed A Death iste 19,148 
POOOOIR RT Feds oan san Cee 136,692 
SMOOtH AR Mahe nd inane 72.734 
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Naval Stores— 


POSTMAN aid a ate slate o cis eet oe 1,858,017 
GUL Ay DItChircceaeaca ie 855 
EULA CSDIEILSWOL. pe) oer cele 1,402,982 
Total naval stores ..... $3,261,854 
Nickie; ANd: MiPsil Sec deas aes 2,915 
INUTSETY / BLOCK) Wf dsieades downs 9,060 
Qakum i605 iu ios de ooo. cae 182 
Oil Cake and Meal— 
GOIN O1b CAkGy Ve Neen ae 23,926 
COULTON SEGQd Voice het ae 3,803,487 
HAxX: SCCO? ah cece cook Gee ae 271,573 
Oil G1lOtne to. cee eee wee 2,181 
Oils— 
TSHG ee teehee Ae aha ee ee 130 
Fe wb Lae ey st Ph 3 La tA cee 24,998 
WHALG ius xh oc irelatere, diets daretoiees 240 
all otherranimalyene yee: 110,826 
intnera ls Crude’ gansicoes «a « 219,245 
WTumingtine swe sce sce aalvee« 7,218,787 
PUD EICATIT OM sn on cttale ccesitet 1,605,068 
FESIGLUNNMia es saree ee On 12,661 
MELSLADI Gt eta wee coe be ese 6,792 
GOLLONT SCOC Was 2 iaeeinc ees 1,062,748 
LINNBCOO. Grete oles Paeueeceiee 850 
WOULD ver els aloiece Urraoa sie a eine 65,505 
MIL OLDCLMVOl nie catety ears 123,755 
VUISOULER VES. Us arose tees 6,655 
MOtATSOLIS El talests tes tiesee $10,458,260 
Paints and colors— 
carbon, lampblacky.. das 2s «fe 2,260 
GANG? OXIA as he intetoe tae. « 17,699 
UU OLN) 4 aeons! a ere erates a) 9,943 
Paper and mfrs. of— 
Daper NAN SINGS) Zio) ese ssa < 228 
Playing candsi cir icsbiccin ss 2,055 
MPN o ss eeu aaalenine « 611 
WEAN ae seca waded veal acres 2 23,338 
WOU CIMON Sots dale) s ole arcterrn ale 125,899 
PATA Ts AITO OWE Se te eis oie ae ete 888,762 
Pencils, lead and slate ..... 13,164 
Pensrand sROulersiva, os ocvceias ois 4,792 
erhurmeryin dee eae scat ee 2,719 
Photographicr2o00ds) aaei . ee 3,597 
PALASCeLMUULLOETS: cco eeelet cece 10 
PIs ted sware soc acuicteis ce 39,644 
Provisions, meat, dairy— 
ECE CANNED Wascie cue tacaas 122,031 
beef, salted or p’c’l’d ...... 448,667 
beef, otherwise cured ...... 1,400 
WEERS TAllO Wien siete cate we oelate 613,651 
hog products: 
DCO DY a ter cle Pelsce el otis cr orete tes 1,014,157 
AVE TINGre atsae a erate cde he ah ete la Ghate 27,907 
POTKVACANMNEGH Ae hidecias stone 4,835 
DOUKESRILCAZOL Dane's sine so 248 334 
ATOR ee ene e eke a 14,931,540 
lard, comp. and sub. ..... 477,769 
OlGOMLMG Olle elertae estore sins 2,090,883 
oleomarrarine wasss csr eie.s)s ole 196,348 
POULT Valine tere teneteratn a see ves octets 
sausage casings ........... 923,006 
all other meat prod.: 
CANES Se pieieteae ca ss.b let ls 56,015 
OtHEM’ Feb teheysiepaebern ohne a lets ts 223,795 
BMtLOretcnpcreiracacte more ee mice 98,478 
CDEOCSEL. dine be eblstet a a tetova es 2,251 
TMI FOR criss weeeare a oreteere cate 1,078 
Total provisions?) soso. $21,482,222 
Quills, crude and prep. ...... 3,026 
Rags and paper stock ....... 58,604 
RUGS eRe re eee ree el takes a 122 
bran’ And medi een sels 158,493 
Roofing and felt paper ...... 15,395 
ATG ie oko el «eater ental 2,669 
Seeds— 
GOV CLs ob bai serclel terete tae tats 156,884 
COLLOT Ys) ove siccc amatevare atoll © 23,035 
TUS Ue Vie el cave c. sheretereme nia te atele 39,200 
TITVOCUY, ecm vale wench tetas kp a 167,562 
OLNELS (SLASH 2.5 & orga omtere « ~ 96,099 





AIM TOCH ELM aati yd ovale alae iass 34,097 
NHETIS ia eee mre ane ke aules 385,801 
SILT MINS OL ween a erenia tawage 5,544 

WASCOUM Grmiaatiants ni ads wietes « « 18,996 
OGD A TD LLGE Wenteeteta da wia'sld'«: a wets 1,730 

FL OLMORI eeraate i ae letetsee ea 2,792 
Spermacetti and wax ...... 10,615 
SDICes gis ihe Be sae ai 833 
Spirits, wines, malt— 

Male Magy DOLCIOGY sees e!s 380 

WOoOd) Alcon fesse cease. 186,783 

distilled, brandy ......... ,203 

distilled ‘ram Gen ysehey asa 1,965 

distilled, bourb. whisk. 113,953 

distilled, rye whisk. ..... 17,053 

distilled} all) other! ji. 4.. 1,000 

wine in bottlesiwensa ene. 292 

WiHe,)/ OLE, COVal |. clas ace 66,158 
SHonees i Vey wa a el 2,875 
STArOhoy. ice plcaee es fe dee ae 1,089 
Stereo and electro plates .. 2,050 
Straw and palm leaf mfrs... 469 
Sugar— 

BY UUM celts ldtare in a arctic ated 42,645 

DROW eyeicns arcana rele i222 

PEAD CA sit ecto Waste dar bene 719 

Candy sna cont, ie. t.G2ke 604 
ORRIN Cin igieisec se tiatets 4 Fate Galas 12,556 
CIEL Wer SCT Thee er ee, I Pk es LG Lan 6,220 

pO eS PM aoe SC AL A Me 17,883 
Tobacco and mfrs.— 

ets i HN peg A Aa MING eu ee a 4,983,008 

SCCRIS PAN MUM Won ececneie ag 48,963 

CUCU TS pe OOH as React enced ate 832 

PLC PORUCR AY die Schou aisa Ws areal ee 6,210 

j OT DN ee) AS Me ee ek POA oe Weta a A7,988 

BOTA Ne og a diet iciag ee 40,€37 

Ota) TOD CCG). o'<\s aso «is as $5,127,638 
DOVES NRMV erate a ul oe a eat ely cute 11,779 
CE RERIGIIO MIE UR TE a alsaia eitlalele tar 8,125 
ULUNES) ANON PAGE Ca. eee sb 727 
WHELLTLES Mu iverersetete te ain a alalietaha Rookie 76,481 
Vegetables— 

DATA IO TORR oe a ste gla ce 1,277 

POCALTOSS ID Fare als aie vatona everaieile le wire 13 

CBLMOCG VOR. es sis wleleewg sane 5,730 

all other, and pickles ..... 932 
Vessels and steamers ...... 6,532 
Vuleanized: fiber oes oo) a. 'ahs 17,148 
WHAlepone yi ce caviioes «<8 oes 39,856 
Wood and mfrs.— 

timber, sawed ............ 339,000 

1A gh a MEPs Se UO IG eon ean 23,973 

LOSAMANAMOTHOTI Veen oe wens 1,230,703 

boards and planks ........ 1,785,832 

joists and scantling ...... 3,785 

SHOGKS UA Na eed eas vache g 413 

SEALS) WIS) Ok UA EAR SR a a 303,392 

VGA CLES erecta heen shin ale ataiater 19,439 

HUTS OF NET A LamM DEPAeiten a ctiaee 118,882 

TUPHIPULPE Lie Ga Saere eden ae 159,497 

hogsheads and bbls. ...... 7,514 

MOMMMESSTEOLCH Shicirrtetenn he 6,794 

WOOdEn! WATE? 4 URE codes 75,533 

WOOGDUIDR Hse aes Riad care ok 58,6888 

AT OLDER WOOdi ements nee 364,871 

NOtal HWOOM Lik codes $4,493, 066 
Wool and mfrs.— 

VA Wa} ise Sin Site's Sib yetelg evar ars 21,554 

GALPEUSCAerned ae siers televalelateie; 2,072 

Gress | POOAS Ls she skis od ecie cats 505 

flannels and bl’kts ....... 157 

wearing apparel ........ a 21,713 

all other 30. Foie neweaecdae s 878 
Zine and mfrs. of.— 

MIPOSSE ia ie vel auciat Ste atchetenere: aemiams 7,150 

ra 4 SR Wr. Se grt Ba MeN Nyy, 17,070 

fg and sheets, wiivineuces <' 140 

ALL other ace ate eratree 461 
All: other articles: “ase tenes ¢ 10,040 


Total value of mdse ......$212,367,144 
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THE ATTACKS ON THE TARIFF. 


REGARDING THE THREAT THAT IF THE REPUBLICANS DO NOT ‘“‘REFORM” THE TARIFF 
THE COUNTRY WILL BE TURNED OVER TO DEMOCRATIC CONTROL— THE FOLLY AND 
DANGER OF “TARIFF RIPPING” —WHY REPUBLICANS SHOULD RESIST THE MOVEMENT. 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Capital. | 


ERY often tariff-ripping Re- 

publican newspapers say, in 
their agony, that if the Republican 
party does not revise the tariff the 
country will put itself in the hands 
of the Democratic party, so deter- 
mined is the country for tariff 
“reform.” Former Democrats, at 
present acting with the Republican 
party, are saying the same thing. 
These utterances are not surprising, 
even coming from Republicans, for 
the reason that many thousands of 
Republicans are not protectionists, 
except when they are in distress. 
Tariff-ripping Republicans elected 
Grover Cleveland twice. There have 
not been Democrats enough in the 
United States to elect a president 
since the election of James Bu- 
chanan. Cleveland owes his two 
elections to Republicans, who carried 


out their threat of turning the coun- 


try over to the free traders. 

The last election of Cleveland was 
performed by the tariff rippers when 
the country was in the enjoyment of 
the greatest prosperity that had 
been known since the discovery of 
America. There were tariff rippers 
in those days, just as there are now. 
They thought then that they knew 


more about the tariff question than 
anybody else. They lit their ten- 
cent cigars and declared they would 
not submit to being “taxed and 
robbed” for the benefit of a lot of 
bloated manufacturers. They said it 
was all nonsense to suppose the tariff 
were necessary to cause a continu- 
ance of good times. They said Cleve- 
land did not have a fair show the first 
time, being handicapped by a Repub- 
lican Congress. To make sure of 
carrying out their purposes they voted 
for Democrats for members of 
Congress. And when it was all over 
and it was apparent that Cleveland 
had been chosen and that the Demo- 
eratic tariff rippers had captured both 
branches of Congress, there was con- 
sternation throughout the land. The 
manufacturers quit buying raw ma- 
terials and curtailed their output. 
Contracts for buildings were can- 
celled and even before the inaugura- 
tion of Cleveland there was weeping 
and wailing. The high sounding 
phrases which the tariff rippers had 
used in public addresses in relation to 
the way the poor consumer was being 
robbed, became suddenly unpopular. 
Such phrases are only popular when 
protection is at work making every- 
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body prosperous. Such speeches are 
never popular when the doctrines ad- 
vocated are in practical force. When 
a man is rolling in wealth, has his 
pockets full of money, good clothes 
on his back and plenty to eat, the 
tariff ripper can talk to him concern- 
ing the way he is being robbed by the 
high prices he has to pay. But when 
the tariff ripper has had his inning, 
has enforeed his principles and 
thrown the man out of work, the 
tariff ripper is no longer a welcome 
conversationalist. 

The tariff ripper is oftentimes a 
dreamer, who thinks he can have low 
priced products with high priced 
wages and labor; who thinks he can 
have low priced iron, steel, brick, 
lumber and building materials, and 
yet have plenty of customers with 
plenty of money to buy and use those 
building materials—a set of circum- 
stances that have never happened at 
the same time in the history of the 
Republic. The tariff ripping dreamer 
talks about “readjusting” the tariff 
at frequent stages of the game, keep- 
ing every industry up in the air, not 
knowing what is going to happen; 
adjusting the tariff to “changed con- 
ditions” and keeping the tariff all the 
time “representing the difference be- 
tween the wages paid in the United 
States and the pauper wages paid in 
other countries,” with a committee 
constantly in session “adjusting the 
tariff’ on the basis of the wage scale. 
The tariff ripping dreamer thinks 
that capitalists would be foolish 
enough to invest millions in great 
enterprises under such conditions of 
uncertainty. In other words, this 
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dreamer thinks that the country 
could take all the benefit of protec- 
tion in regard to giving employment 
and wages, and then suddenly swing 
around the corner and reap all the 
benefits of free trade, cheap goods 
competition. This 
dreamer is following the example of 
humanity since the world began— 
whose purpose has been to pluck the 
rose and avoid the thorn. 

The Republicans who are opposed 
to these day dreaming schemes, who 
object to being forced to take a post- 
graduate course in starvation and 
want, are sometimes called ‘“‘stand- 
patters,” and they proclaim that they 
despise such men. They announce 
that the stand-patter is joined to his 
idols, is wedded to the past, is judg- 
ing conditions now by former con- 
ditions, 1s a non-progressive citizen, 
opposed to new things, just ready to 
pass away, to leave room for more 
enterprising people. Our beloved 
Governor can never get through 
scorning the stand-patter. He has 
always played the role of the “Bult 
in a China Shop.” In two great 
crises in his party he was with the 
enemy. He was not a stand-patter 
then. But upon the tariff question, 
at least his side of it, he has always 
been a stand-pat tariff ripper. His 
intimate friends of the Democratic 
party relate that before he went into 
politics he was opposed to the tariff. 
He represents thousands who are 
now acting with the Republican 
party. Such Republicans elected 
Cleveland. They thought they 
knew more than anybody at that 
time. They scorned the man who 
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would not “progress” away from 
Harrison toward Grover. It was the 
“progressives” who elected Cleveland 
and a Democratic Congress. Now 
they want to try these things over 
again. 

Under the Dingley law more 
things have been accomplished for 
the United States than under any 
other law enacted by Congress. 
Under the Dingley law Uncle Sam 
has had money with which to do 
business. He has not been a_ bor- 
rower. He has not asked Europe 
nor an American syndicate to loan 
him a dollar. When the Spanish- 
American war was declared and it 
was necessary to negotiate a tempo- 
rary loan, millions in excess of the 
demand were offered. Suppose Con- 
gress had then been engaged in “read- 
justing” the tariff to “fit changed 
conditions.’”’ Who would have loaned 
Uncle Sam money? The government 
has always had to pay a ruinous rate 
of interest when borrowing in tariff 
ripping times. The Dingley law was 
a proclamation to the world that the 
American market was to be preserved 
for the American people, and the 
world knew the American market to 
be better than all others. Therefore 
the world knew that Uncle Sam 
would prosper and that it would be 
safe to loan him money. When a war 
tax was levied the people paid it 
cheerfully, because they were making 
money. ‘The Spanish-American war 
cost Uncle Sam $600,000,000 and the 
Dingley tariff paid the most of it. 
The Dingley tariff is building a navy 
and digging the Panama Canal. It 
is cleaning up the hospitals on the 
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isthmus. It is stamping out yellow 
fever. It is preparing to throw two 
oceans together after a separation of 
six thousand years. Without the 
Dingley law our labors in the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico and the Isthmus of 
Panama would have to stop. The 
Dingley law represents what some 
people would call the “crime of 
1897.” It is the “outrageous” thing 
which the tariff ripper denounces. 
For its modification we are asked to 
have a special session of Congress— 
a special session of Congress to 
“moderate” our prosperity. The 
laboring man is getting too gay they 
think. He has had wages a long time 
in succession. He is becoming un- 
ruly. So the tariff rippers possibly 
think but do not say. The big im- 
porters, calling themselves the “busi- 
ness men of New York,’ want a 
special session of Congress to rip 
things, so that they will not have to 
pay such heavy import duties. The 
shoe manufacturers of Massachu- 
setts and New England want a special 
session of Congress to remove the 
duties from hides in order that they 
may have cheaper raw material from 
which to make shoes at _ present 
prices. They also want Canadian 
“reciprocity in farm products’ to 
give their employees cheaper bread 
stuffs then can be obtained from the 
western farms. Every ripper has a 
different purpose, but the end of all 
ripping would be the same—disaster 
to the treasury and business of the 
United States. 

A great government cannot be 
operated without money; the Ding- 
ley law furnishes the money. 
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Millions of working men cannot be 
employed unless there is something 
to do; the Dingley law gives work to 
Americans and not to the foreigner. 
Its repeal or modification would in- 
crease imports and therefore decrease 
the amount of labor to be performed 
in the shops and factories of America. 

Yet the tariff rippers, mugwump 
Washington correspondents and un- 
easy politicians are demanding an ex- 
tra session of Congress to dissect and 
carve the Dingley law. 

The great commercial 
never began to respect the United 
States really and truly until they dis- 
covered that we had sense enough to 
know that the American market is 
worth all the other markets of the 
world, and sense enough to try to 
keep it. They would enjoy the fruits 
of our folly if we should change our 
course, but privately they would have 
no respect for our judgment. 

The threat to turn the country over 
to the Democratic party should not 
scare any genuine Republican protec- 
tionist. If the tariff is to be revised 
for the purpose of increasing impor- 
tations from abroad, let it be done by 
the Democratic party. If the coun- 
try is sufficiently anxious for tariff 
ripping, the country should go Dem- 
ocratic. Those Republicans who did 
not get enough of it when they voted 
for Grover Cleveland and a Demo- 
cratic Congress, should begin to vote 
the Democratic ticket and begin now. 

It is the party of protection that 
has made this country what it is, and 
the protectionists can afford to 
wait. A demonstration is all that is 
needed to show that America cannot 
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prosper by purchasing abroad with 
the romantic hope of selling abroad. 

No Republican should be alarmed 
when the threat is made that if Re- 
publicans do not reform the tariff, 
“the Democrats will.” The Demo- 
crats themselves had the opportunity 
last year to turn the country over to 
the revisionists. They had a respect- 
able candidate in Judge Parker. He 
was committed to tariff ripping, but 
the Democats turned him down and 
voted for Roosevelt, whose letter of 
acceptance was one of the most radi- 
cal documents in favor of protection 
that was ever written. 

Many of the men who are talking 
the most radically in favor of tariff 
ripping have been against the Re- 
publican party when that party was 
fighting the battles of conservatism 
and honesty and the present exis- 
tence of the Republican party in all 
its power and glory is not due to 
them. 

Moral: Republicans should not be 
driven from their true doctrines by 
mugwump newspapers and Washing- 
ton correspondents, nor by politicians 
who desire to be bosses—who are 
simply promoting their own ambi- 
tions. 


There will always be found in this 
and every other country a few who 
think that slavery or some system re- 
sembling it is desirable, but the great 
mass of the people are convinced that 
no nation can be prosperous unless its 
workers are free and have aspirations 
which will secure for them a proper re- 
ward for their toil. In the lands where 
cheap labor exists the men are cheap, 
and only a few thrive, while general 
prosperity is unknown.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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OUR COTTON TRADE IN THE 
ORIENT. 





BY JOHN L. MCLAURIN, FORMER SENATOR 


FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 





! [From American Industries. ] 


THINK the most striking feature 

connected with the cotton indus- 
try is the fact that last year our ex- 
ports of raw cotton amounted to 400 
million dollars, after keeping 250 
million dollars’ worth at home to 
supply our own spindles. Our ex- 
ports of cotton cloth were valued at 
221-2 millions, while our imports 
were 50 millions. In other words, 
while we produced 75 per cent of the 
raw cotton of the world, we only sold 
it four per cent of the raw cotton 
goods it consumed, and then turned 
right around and bought back more 
than twice what we sold. 

England took her share of this 400 
millions of raw cotton, and after 
clothing her own people sold for ex- 
port 360 million dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton goods. We do not compare with 
Germany as exporters of cotton fab- 
rics, and even the little country of 
Switzerland exported one-third more 
cotton goods than did the United 
States last year. 
that we have almost a monopoly in 
the production of raw cotton, the cot- 
ton goods trade of the world is con- 
trolled and directed by England and 
Germany. 

Our export trade is practically 
confined to China, and while it is not 
flattering to our national pride, we 
are bound to admit that the present 
large increase in exports is coming to 
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us, not so much from choice as 
necessity; there is nowhere else for 
it to go. England and Germany eat 
the heart out of the watermelon and 
throw us the rind—to scrape off what 
they do not want or cannot hold. 
The ability of these foreigners to 
control the cotton trade of the world 
is due to many causes,—long experi- 
ence, generation after generation of 
laborers and experts bred to textile 
work, and back of it all governments 
unceasing in their efforts to develop 
an export trade. 

These countries control the ocean 
transportation of the world, and there 
is no factor in commerce so potent as 
Last 
year only about three per cent of 
American products went abroad in 
American ships, and it must be evi- 
dent to the dullest intellect that be- 
fore we can seriously enter into com- 
petition with Europe for the control 
of the cotton trade of the world we 
must be prepared to do our own ocean 
carrying. The merchant who trusted 
to the delivery wagons of his business 
rival across the street would not long 
be a competitor. 

% * * 

A bale of cotton sells for forty 
dollars; manufactured into pocket 
handkerchiefs or other fine fabrics it 
will bring, say, $2,000. It is incon- 
ceivable that we shall long be con- 
tent to get the forty dollars and let 
the foreigner have the $1,960. 


%* * * 


the control of transportation. 


I believe the day of small inde- 
pendent mills is over; that the big 
mill and the combination of mills 
making different classes of goods have 
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come to stay. I think, too, that grad- 
ually the mills will drift to central 
points, attracted by power and freight 
advantages. It is evident that the 
day is not distant when electricity as 
a motive power will supplant steam, 
and then places like Columbia will 
become Manchesters. We must make 
cheaper goods and better goods than 
any other nation; the rest will be 
easy. 
* * * 

I believe there is a market in the 
world, if we ean find it, for a twenty 
million instead of a ten million bale 
crop at ten cents, because at that 
price cotton is the cheapest material 
for clothing known to man. Its uses 
have so multiplied in the last quarter 
of a century that there seems no limit 
to its possibilities. An eminent 
authority has made the calculation 
that it would require an annual crop 
of more than 40 million bales prop- 
erly to clothe the population of the 
world. Its use is constantly on the 
increase. 

Take China, for example; in 1903 
our exports of cotton fabrics were 
valued at only $8,800,000, while this 
year, if the present rate is main- 
tained, it will be nearly forty million. 
The mills cannot supply the demand, 
and great as is that demand, its repre- 
sents but an insignificant fraction of 
the consuming capacity of 400 ‘mil- 
lion people, rich with the stored up 
wealth of the centuries. At the pres- 
ent rate of export we are sending less 
than one yard per capita of cotton 
cloth to these silk-clad millions. If 
the consumption per capita approxi- 
mated that of the United States, 
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there would be no cotton left for the 
balance of the world. 

The trade possibilities in China are 
immeasurable; we have merely 
scratched the surface. A _ great 
change has occurred in the attitude of 
China toward foreigners since the 
Blackburn Commission concluded 
its work. New treaty ports have 
been opened, and the railroad, tele- 
graph and telephone introduced, 
rendering commerce possible with 
parts of the Empire hitherto as in- 
accessible as the North Pole. The 
attitude of the United States during 
the Boxer troubles in standing firmly 
for the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Chinese Empire created a 
friendly feeling, and this last move of 
President Roosevelt in boldly taking 
the leadership in trying to restore 
peace in the Orient, cannot but in- 
crease the prestige of the United 
States, while it stamps the President 
as one of the greatest among the 
heads of all the nations. 


The record of failures for the fiscal 
year 1905, issued by Bradstreet’s, shows 
that they were fewer in number, and 
the amount of liabilities smaller, than 
in 1904. The promise of prosperity, if 
the Republican advice to let well enough 
alone should be heeded, is being amply 
redeemed. Under the circumstances, it 
is just a trifle curious that sane business 
men should be “yawping” for a change, 
and urging the adoption of a_ policy 
which would inevitably tend to disturb 
existing conditions. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Alton B. Parker calls socialism pro- 
tection’s child. But it is wonderful how 
anxious many Democratic free traders 
are to adopt it.—Tribune. 
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THE BENEFITS OF PROTECTION. 


TO AMERICAN WORKMEN — BRITISH TESTIMONY. 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. ] 


sea free traders assert that the 
American working man gets 
none of the benefit of the protective 
system; that the only beneficiary is 
the greedy, rapacious robber baron 
who owns the factory. On the other 
hand, the late William G. Steel, of 
this city, who operated a worsted mill 
in Bradford, England, and then 
moved his entire establishment to 
this country, testified that the wage- 
earner gets and pockets all the direct 
pecuniary benefits of the protective 
tariff. The condition of our savings 
banks, the ownership of dwelling 
houses by workmen in this and other 
manufacturing cities and the plainly 
apparent superiority of American 
workmen in appearance seem to 
prove that Mr. Steel’s opinion has 
some basis in fact. 

But, after all, when there is an im- 
portant question about which inter- 
ested persons differ, good sense sug- 
gests that an effort should be made 
to obtain the judgment of disinter- 
ested men who are sufficiently well 
informed to entitle their verdict to 
respect. Happily, we have many ex- 
perts of this kind who will bear wit- 
ness to the truth. 

Two years ago twenty-three En- 
glishmen, officers of the trades un- 
ions representing the principal indus- 


tries of Great Britain—iron and steel 
workers, cotton spinners, and so 
forth—came to the United States to 
examine the industrial situation here. 
They constituted the so-called Mose- 
ley Commission, and when they had 
made a thorough investigation of 
American labor conditions, they re- 
turned home, each man to make his 
own report and to supply answers to 
a given set of questions. 

No one can doubt that they were 
disposed to tell the truth as they saw 
it, or that they were skilled enough 
in the matters examined to discern 
the truth, or that, if they had any 
bias for one system of political econ- 
omy or another, it would be in favor 
of the British system of free trade 
rather than the American system of 
protection. Any man, therefore, 
who wants the facts free from the 
color of the prejudice of the protec- 
tionist and the Republican is likely, 
one would think, to get them from 
these witnesses. 

It is not possible to give here more 
than a small fragment of the body of 
testimony thus supplied; but that 
which is appended deserves consider- 
ate attention, and particularly from 
the wage-earners who read this 
journal. 


Mr. T. Ashton, secretary of the 
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Corporation of Cotton Spinners of 
England, in his report says: “Taking 
into account the cost of living, I con- 
sider the American spinner has an 
advantage over the English spinner 
of fully 40 per cent in his wage-earn- 
ing power. I am of the opinion that 
a careful, sober and steady workman 
can save more money than he can in 
England. I consider that the gen- 
eral conditions of life of the American 
workman are better than what obtain 
in England.” 

Mr. P. Walls, of the National Fed- 
eration of English Blast Furnace- 
men, declares: ‘Comparing wages 
and the cost of living, there is (in iron 
and steel works) an average of at least 
25 per cent in favor of the American 
workman. A careful, sober man can 
undoubtedly save more money than 
in England. Upon the _ whole, 
American workers are better off than 
the English.” 

Mr. D. C. Cummings, secretary of 
the English Iron and Steel Ship- 
builders and Boilermakers’ Society, 
says: “The average wages of time- 
workers are 75 to 100 per cent higher 
in our trade in America than at home. 
The Americans insist upon more 
roomy dwellings than the general 
run of Britishers.”’ 

Mr. J. Madison, secretary of the 
Friendly Society of British Iron 
Founders, asserts: “Our investiga- 
tions were confined to large centres 
of industry. Therefore comparison 
should be made with our own large 
centres. It will thus be seen that 
American wages are more than 
double those of the English moulder.” 

Mr. T. A. Flynn, secretary of the 
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Amalgamated Society of British 
Tailors, says: ‘‘There can be no doubt 
that the American workmen live on 
a higher plane than their cousins in 
England. The cost of food is very 
similar, but the American workman 
gets more of it and of a better qual- 
Toye 

Mr. W. Coffey, of the London 
Consolidated Society of Journey- 
men Bookbinders, testifies: “The 
workmen in our trade in America is 
quite 25 per cent better off than his 
English colleague. A man who is 
careful, sober and steady can cer- 
tainly save more money than is pos- 
sible here.” 

Mr. Harry Ham, of the National 
Amalgamated Furnishing Trade As- 
sociation, declares: “The American 
workers are better off than the Eng- 
lish. The American workers are 
more frequently owners of their 
houses.” 

Mr. H. R. Taylor, of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society of England, 
says: “I feel that I am well within the 
mark by saying that the American 
bricklayer is quite 50 per cent better 
off than the British bricklayer.” 

Mr. M. Deller, of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, 
testifies: “The average wage in our 
trade in America is more than double 
the average wage in our country, and 
the value of the American wage, cost 
of living being taken into account, is 
at least 25 per cent better.” 

Similar testimony is given by the 
representatives of the London Soci- 
ety of Compositors, of the Amalga- 
mated Paper Makers’ Union, the 
Amalgamated Society of British En- 
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gineers and of other bodies repre- 
senting labor. The report of the 
Mosely Commission itself gives much 
of the credit for the superior condi- 
tions existing here to the tariff. It 
says: “That a certain proportion of 
the growth of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States is at- 
tributable to the direct action of the 
government, and especially to the 
operation of the tariff, is obvious.” 

The American workmen, and the 
British workmen, of the same race 
and language, living under free gov- 
ernments, and having, it might be 
supposed, equal opportunity, are here 
shown as subjected to two wholly 
different economic systems, protec- 
tion and free trade. Could there be 
a fairer trial of the two methods? 
and how is it possible that any one, 
reading this testimony in the light of 
the tremendous fact that millions of 
workmen have fled from Great Brit- 
ain to find refuge here, can question 
that these witnesses have told the 
truth? If they have told it, what 
ground has the free trader left to 
stand on as the champion of the 
American wage-earner? 


CARPET WOOL DUTY. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal.] 


Some of our free trade contemporaries 
are considerably concerned regarding 
the duty on carpet wools, and are point- 
ing out what they claim are its glaring 
inconsistencies. It must be admitted 
that nothing new is being said regard- 
ing these duties, that no new facts are 
being brought forward, that the old 
ground that has been gone over time 
and time again is simply being turned 
up again. There is only one excuse for 
all this talk, and that is that a wool ex- 
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porter has recently brought in a lot of 
wool on which he has been compelled to 
pay the high duties, though he claims 
that the price at which he bought the 
wool would permit of his bringing it in 
at the low duty. Possibly there is no 
law that does not at some time seem 
to work unjustly, and it is probable that 
in this instance the exporter has inno- 
cently suffered the consequence of the 
limitations of the human judgment, the 
judgment which was used in the making 
of the law. Certainly every phase of 
the question was gone carefully over 
while the Dingley bill was under discus- 
sion, and no new conditions have arisen 
which make necessary a change in the 
law. Or, putting it in another way, if 
the duties are now unreasonable they 
were unreasonable at the time the law 
was passed. We made an earnest fight 
at that time for a straight ad valorem 
duty on carpet wool, and we believe to- 
day that a straight duty would create 
less hardship and less injustice, and 
would be equally advantageous to the 
wool grower. Our views have not 
changed, but we do not deem it wise at 
this time to agitate the question of a 
revision in the tariff, for the discussion 
would be futile, and might be exceed- 
ingly dangerous in that a disturbance 
of any particular schedule might result 
in a re-arranging of the entire tariff. 
We are believers in the Dingley law in 
its entirety, even though we may take 
violent exceptions to certain of its 
schedules. It is a good plan to let the 
matter alone for the present. 


The impressive allusion to the pos- 
sible loss of an export market in Ger- 
many for some of our fruits reminds us 
that it is of infinitely more consequence 
that we should keep unimpaired our 
great Eastern market, which consumes 
hundreds of pounds of California fruit 
where the Germans take one pound. 
The adoption of a policy which would 
diminish the purchasing capacity of the 
workers in Eastern mills would do us 
more harm than a hundred German reci- 
procity treaties could compensate.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 
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PRODUCING POWER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


HE “Statistical Abstract for the 
British Empire, each year from 
1889 to 1903” is an interesting docu- 
ment. From it the Financial Times 
of London has compiled the follow- 
ing table of increases and decreases 
of production in 1903 as compared 
with 1889—fourteen years growth 
or shrinkage: 


1889 1903 Increase 
Coal tons 185,800,000 256,400,000 70,600,000 
Iron Ore ‘“ 14,600,000 14,600,000 
old UZ. 1,943,000 8,225,000 6,282,000 
Pig Iron tons 8,300,000 9,200,000 900,000 
Wheat bu. 407,100,000 552,500,000 145,400,000 
Oats bu. 254,600,000 349,300,000 94,700,000 
Wine gal, 9,100,000 11,500,000 2,400,000 
Tea lbs. 141,134,000 361,900,000 220,766,000 
Cotton Ibs. 1,178,700,000 1,314,100,000 135,400,000 
Jute cwt. 10,609,000 22,800,000 12,200,600 
Decreases 
Barley bu. 106,400,000 106,100,000 300,000 
Coffee lbs. 49,300,000 38,400,000 10,900,000 
Raw Sugarcwt. 54,700,000 50,000,000 4,700,000 


For an Empire with 420,000,000 
population this is not a good show- 
ing. Iron ore production stationary 
means a great deal more than the 
It means the 
handicapping of some of Great Brit- 
ain’s most important manufacturing 
industries. Making goods out of im- 
ported raw material is not nearly as 
profitable as making goods out of raw 
material produced in the same coun- 
try. 

“The sugar bounty system in Con- 
tinental Europe demoralized the 
cane sugar industry of certain British 
colonies, and the decline in coffee pro- 
duction is because Ceylon finds it 
more profitable to grow tea,’ says 
United States Marshal Halstead of 
Birmingham, England. It is claimed 
that the steady decline in wheat har- 


bare announcement. 


vests in Great Britain is more than 
compensated by the increase in the 
wheat harvests of Canada. 

The increase of raw cotton produc- 
tion belong almost entirely to India, 
while the enormous increase in tea 
production is shared between India 
and Ceylon. 

The coal production increase in 
Great Britain was augmented by In- 
dia, New Zealand, Canada, and 
South Africa. 

The inclusion of the transvaal in 
the Empire accounts for the striking 
improvement in the gold output, 
aided by the Australian increase of 
from 1,500,000 to 4,500,000 ounces. 
The gold output of Canada, New 
Zealand, India, the Gold Coast, and 
British Guiana also considerably in- 
creased. 

Wool production in the United 
Kingdom has been stationary (an- 
other trouble for British manufactur- 
ers) at 133,000,000 pounds a year; 
while the Australian wool crop fell 
from 601,000,000 pounds in 1892 to 
400,000,000 pounds in 1903, and the 
Boer War cut into the South Afri- 
ean wool export. New Zealand and 
Canada showed fair increases. Aus- 
tralia has credit for the increased 
wine production. In horned cattle 
the United Kingdom’s position is also 
stationary at 11,500,000 head each 
for 1892 and 1903, but India, Can- 
ada, and New Zealand showed con- 
siderable increases. 
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From the foregoing one sees at a 
glance how utterly helpless Great 
Britain would be without her colo- 
nies as regards food products and 
In that di- 
rection the Philippines, Porto Rico, 


other necessary supplies. 


Hiwaii and Alaska may be very use- 
ful to us yet. 

The Financial Times’ article closes 
with the following: “On the whole 
it cannot be said that the growth of 
food products within the Empire has 
been commensurate with the increase 
of population. In the twenty years, 
1881 to 1901, the inhabitants of the 
Empire increased in round numbers 
from 363,000,000 to 420,000,000, 
an advance of 57,000,000, and al- 
though of this increase 40,000,000 
was in India, yet 7,000,000 was in 
the United Kingdom and 10,000,000 
in other British possessions and colo- 
nies. In short, it appears that the 
Empire has become less self-sufficing 
in a most important respect.” 

Then there is the further constant 
drain: upon the United Kingdom’s 
agricultural productive power by rea- 
son of the continued large emigration 
from Ireland, mainly to the United 
States, coupled with the persistent 
influx into England of non-agricul- 
turists from Continental Europe, 
nearly all of whom stay in the cities. 

On this state of facts the outlook 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s food products 
tariff is not good, while British im- 
port of American food products, as 
well as Colonial, will continue to the 
export capacity of each. 

Water J. Baruarp. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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TRADE WITH CANADA. 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia 
North American.| 


HE conditions surrounding our 
trade with Canada must al- 
ways have interest for intelligent 
Americans, and particularly may 
they engage attention at the present 
time, when certain influences in New 
England are strongly exerted in be- 
half of the re-establishment of rec- 
iprocity. 

An idea is extant that the tariffs 
between the two countries operate to 
inflict injury upon American trade 
with Canada, and that England is 
getting much of the business that we 
should have in the Dominion. Dr. 
John Franklin Crowell, of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in the current num- 
ber of the Booklovers’ Magazine, de- 
clares that we have much to fear 
from the scheme of imperial federa- 
tion between Great Britain and her 
colonies, and that “year by year Can- 
ada is being welded together to Great 
Britain and has been putting obsta- 
cles in the way of American trade.” 

This is the inevitably pessimistic 
view of the American free trader, 
who always looks at the question 
with his mind made up to see a cer- 
tain thing, whether it exists or not. 

As a matter of fact, imperial fede- 
ration is apparently a long way from 
success, and while it may come, and 
really for political and sentimental 
reasons ought to come, there is by 
no means anything like strong assur- 
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ance that it will come, for many 
years, at least. 

The precise truth about our trade 
with Canada is presented in a brief 
report issued upon June 12th of this 
year by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington. 
“Obstacles” have indeed been put in 
the way of American exports to the 
Dominion in the shape of a discrim- 
inating duty in favor of English 
goods of 33 1-3 per cent. 
tice of favoring the mother country 
in this manner began in 1897, and 
therefore has been tried for about 
eight years. But the result has been, 
not that we have lost ground in Can- 
ada, but that American exports to 
Canada have increased much more 
largely than British exports. Thus: 

In 1897, of all Canadian imports, 56 
per cent were from the United States 
and 27 per cent from Great Britain. 

In 1904, of all Canadian imports, 60 
per cent were from the United States 


and 25 per cent were from Great 
Britain. 


The prac- 


In 1897, when the discrimination 
in favor of England began, we sold 
to Canada 61 millions and England 
sold 29 millions. In 1904 we sold 
her 150 and England sold 62 mil- 
lions. Meantime, while we have sold 
more to the Canadians, we have also 
bought more. In 1897 we imported 
from Canada 49 millions; in 1904, 
73 millions; thus our sales to the Do- 
minion have increased much more 
rapidly than our purchases from our 
neighbors. 

The last reciprocity treaty ended 
in 1866, and our exports to Canada 
in that year were actually less than 
when the treaty went into operation. 
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Since that time, almost without inter- 
ruption, our exports have enlarged 
year by year, in spite of duties favor- 
ing England, and in spite of the fact 
that the natural and proper purpose 
of the Canadians is to buy from their 
fellow-subjects rather than from us, 
when they can conveniently do so. 

However attractive Canadian re- 
ciprocity may be in theory, the fact 
remains that we have done better 
without reciprocity than we ever did 
with it; Canada now buys from us 
far more liberally than from Eng- 
land because we offer better bar- 
gains, and the balance of trade is 
steadily in our favor. 

But, no matter what reason might 
be discovered in American interests 
for trying to negotiate a new recipro- 
eal trade arrangement, it must fail, 
because the Canadians are resolute 
that they will not give a freer market 
They will 
agree only to reduce duties upon 
American raw materials. 


to our manufactures. 


[From the New York Tribune. |] 


Reciprocity with Canada is getting 
to be something of a fetich in Massa- 
chusetts politics. Other issues have 
their day and are forgotten, but the 
politician of either party looking for 
a little pleasurable excitement can 
always get it by reopening the ques- 
tion of closer trade relations with 
Canada. The present Governor of 
Massachusetts owed his election last 
fall in part to the zeal with which he 
demanded free entry into the Cana- 
dian markets for the products of the 
New England manufacturer, blandly 
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assuming that any scheme of recip- 
rocity which suited New England 
must be equally welcome across the 
border. In the Republican party, 
too, there have been leaders who 
seemed to think that political capital 
could be made by insisting that Mas- 
sachusetts was somehow being de- 
prived of natural trade advantages in 
the Dominion. The Hon. Eugene N. 
Foss has for several years led a move- 
ment which aimed at making Cana- 
dian reciprocity the paramount State 
issue in Republican politics. Mr. 
Foss’s idea was that the representa- 
tives of Massachusetts at Washing- 
ton had not been active enough in 
urging the federal government to 
open negotiations with Canada, and 
he proposed to carry the case for rec- 
iprocity into Congress and keep it 
there until New England’s program 


of closer commercial intercourse was 


triumphantly realized. 

Mr. Foss suffered a decided set- 
back in the Republican State Con- 
vention last October, and in Novem- 
ber he lost the fight he was making 
for election to the House of Repre- 

sentatives. But that his ideas still 
~ live is evidenced by the fact that this 
year two Republican aspirants for 
the nomination for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor are arrayed against each other 
on the reciprocity issue. Eben S. 
Draper, one of these aspirants, re- 
cently made this pointed statement: 
“As far as Canadian reciprocity is 
concerned, I am not in favor of it, 
and never have been, because I do 
not consider it feasible.” His oppo- 
nent, the Hon. Frederick S. Hall, 
has announced that he believes in so 
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“firmly stamping this State as in fa- 
vor of reciprocity” that “Congress 
will take notice of it.” , 
The reciprocity war is, therefore, 
on again in Massachusetts. The cu- 
rious thing about this war, however, 
is that the combatants do not seem 
to realize its purely hypothetical 
character. It may be well enough to 
exploit the advantages which are to 
come to Massachusetts from a freer 
access to the Canadian market. It 
may help the personal interests of 
some local politicians to assume that 
the State’s representatives at Wash- 
ington are responsible for the non-ne- 
gotiation of a commercial treaty. 
ut the plain fact is that it takes two 
parties to make a contract. Unless 
Canada wants to enter into a recipro- 
cal agreement, no agreement can be 
effected. And the Canadian govern- 
ment has shown in an unmistakable 
manner its purpose to develop a com- 
mercial policy of its own—a policy 
which looks on freer intercourse with 
the United States as in no way desir- 
able or essential. The Dominion 
government only last summer de- 
clined to sanction a second meeting 
of the Joint High Commission ap- 
pointed some years ago to settle all 
outstanding differences between the 
United States and Canada, and this 
refusal only emphasized the determi- 
nation of the Ottawa Cabinet to avoid 
any commercial agreement with us 
which might clash with its program 
of protection to home interests and 
preferential rates on British imports. 
The Massachusetts advocates of rec- 
iprocity are chasing a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp. The real opposition to their 
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program centres not in Washington, 
but in Ottawa. They should shift 
their base of operations from New 
England to Canada. 


“PERSONAL INJURY 
INDUSTRY.” 


THE 





In a recent address in New York, 
Theodore Waters, who has made an ex- 
haustive investigation of “the profession 
of getting hurt,” said he found over- 
whelming evidence to prove that thous- 
ands of persons make a good thing of it 
by pretending to suffer injuries and 
claiming damages therefor. Their ef- 
forts were directed at first against the 
municipalities, railways and insurance 
companies, but the graft has paid so well 
that private business men are now being 
attacked, and Mr. Waters knows of many 
cases where reputable men have been 
driven out of business by the grafters. 

“While I was in Philadelphia,” he 
said, “the newspapers mentioned my 
name in connection with a street car 
accident that never occurred. Ambu- 
lance chasers besieged me before I was 
out of bed next morning, making me all 
kinds of offers to take my case, even of- 
fering to secure witnesses for me, a 
thing which could not have been done 
honestly. Every one of them told of the 
big verdicts they had obtained in pre- 
vious cases. In Chicago I had a fake 
car accident which I tried to keep out 
of the papers a day or two to see if the 
police force would leak into a lawyer’s 
office as I was told it would. But the 
papers got it, and the ambulance 
chasers came running after me with 
their propositions. In Brooklyn and 
New York I took headers and again 
they came.” 

In all the cities visited by the lecturer 
he found evidence of organization 
among the ambulance chasing lawyers, 
and to prove it he exhibited lantern 
slides showing their letters soliciting 
eases. Many of these were in foreign 
languages. And in addition to the 
regularly employed “plugger,” agents in 
many walks of life are given commis- 
sions to bring in cases to the lawyers. 
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He gave it as his opinion that unless 
the progress of the evil is checked the 
expense of doing business will become 
greater than the profit. It concerns the 
ordinary householder who is not an em- 
ployer as truly as the tax rate concerns 
the man who rents but does not own his 
own house. In railroading it adds to 
the cost of maintenance and hence in- 
creases the passenger and freight rate. 
In casualty insurance it adds to the 
premium, which becomes an increasing 
charge upon the insured and which re- 
acts upon the employe. In municipal 
affairs it eats up, money which might 
otherwise be expended for the public 
good. Texas is an instance in the 
matter of railroad damage suits, 
which have increased from $250,000 


annually ten years ago to. nearly 
$2,000,000 annually at the present 
time. The people of Texas are 


naturally paying out this money which 
they might reap in reduced rates. 
Chicago is an example of how a munici- 
pality may suffer. There are now pend- 
ing against that city over 2,600 personal 
injury suits, aggregating $34,000,000, or 
more than the total bonded indebtedness 
permitted the city. Not all of these are 
fraudulent, but so many bear the ear- 
mark of fraud that a large staff of ex- 
perts is maintained in the City At- 
torney’s office to run them down. As 
for the graft in everyday business life, 
has it not caused such a drain on the 
various liability companies as to make 
a general rise in rates seem advisable? 
Mr. Waters thinks the profession of 
getting hurt will have an increasing fol- 
lowing unless some concerted effort is 
made to check it. Continuing, he said: 
“This must be effected through some 
combination of interests made between 
the various large business interests of 
the country. ‘The Profession of Getting 
Hurt’? seems to be running rampant in 
Chicago, whereas in Philadelphia the 
evil has been checked to a certain extent 
by the consistent efforts of one railway 
company to put down swindlers. If the 
methods adopted by this one company 
would be put in operation throughout 
the United States it would not be very 
long before ‘The Profession of Getting 
Hurt’ would be a thing of the past.” 
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The Kansas Supreme Court has 
declared the recent act of the 
Legislature to build an independent 
oil refinery to be unconstitutional. 


After an exhaustive investigation 
a western paper has reached the con- 
clusion that nearly all “tariff re- 
formers” are free traders and nothing 
short of it. 


Even free trade papers outside of 
Massachusetts and their Washington 
correspondents admit that there is no 
prospect that the tariff will be revised 
by the new Congress, and as for reci- 
procity, the outlook is even less 
promising. 


In an interview in Washington re- 
cently, Senator Dick of Ohio said: 
“Tt would be a crime for Congress 
to touch the tariff at this time. The 
country is prosperous, and an effort 
to modify the Dingley law would re- 
sult in business disturbances that 
could not be justified. I venture the 
prediction that the 59th Congress 
will not touch the tariff.” 
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In the New England Farmer Mr. 
George M. Whitaker says that, while 
he believes in reciprocity of the right 
sort, he has serious doubts about the 
only reciprocity Canada cares to 
consider Gn natural products) being 
of advantage to the farmers of New 
England. 


The bank clearings for the fiscal 
year 1905 broke all precious records, 
and those of the calendar year prom- 
ise to rival them in magnitude. For 
the first six months of this year the 
total clearings of the United States 
reached $70,656,047,023, a gain of 
41 per cent in the country as a whole 
and 60 per cent at New York. | 


The Tribune believes that the 
summary of our foreign trade for 
the fiscal year 1904-05, just made 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, will prove discouraging reading 
for the economists who keep telling 
us that we can never become a great 
exporting nation so long as we main- 
tain the protective system. 


An earnest and apparently well- 
organized movement has been started 
by the cotton manufacturers of 
Great Britain, which should be vigi- 
lantly watched by growers of cotton 
in the United States. The purpose 
is to encourage the growth of cot- 
ton in the British possessions and 
countries other than the United 
States, when natural conditions favor 
profitable cultivation, in order, as 
the London Times declares, that the 
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cotton manufacturers of Europe may 
be liberated ‘‘from the intolerable 
yoke of the American speculator.” 
The movement is being directed by 
the British Cotton Growing Associa- 
tion, and is receiving active support 
from British cotton manufacturers 
and encouragement from those of 
the Continent of Europe. 





After 133 days the great team- 
sters’ strike, which has cost the 
merchants of Chicago millions of 
dollars, caused the sacrifice of nine- 
teen lives, over 400 injuries to as 
many different persons, 900 arrests 
and a loss in wages of $500,000 to 
teamsters, came to an end July 20 
in victory for the merchants. The 
loss to general business from the 
strike is estimated as high as $10,- 
000,000. 





The most remarkable feature of 
the immigration figures for the port 
of Boston, from June, 1904, to June, 
1905, is that the Scandinavians and 
Irish outnumber the Italians. Of the 
total of 66,641 immigrants, 12,031 
were Scandinavians, 11,296 Irish, 
11,001 Italians, 8,607 English, 6,275 
Hebrews, 3,843 Finnish, and the 
smaller numbers were of Greek, 
Portuguese, Scotch, Magyar, Sla- 
vonic, Roumanians, Syrians and 
Armenians. The immigrants brought 
in actual cash $1,436,796, an aver- 
age of $21.50 for each person. 
Only 622 were deported as unfit to 
settle in this country. 





As figured by Henry Heinzer, 
statistician of the New York 
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Produce Exchange, the govern- 
ment report indicates a _ prob- 


able yield of 413,150,000 bush- 
els of winter wheat, comparing with 
last year’s harvest of 332,935,346 
bushels. The indication on spring 
wheat is for a yield of 292,376,000 
bushels, against the crop of 219,464,- 
171 bushels in 1904. The total in- 
dicated wheat crop is 705,526,000 
bushels, which compares with the 
June 1 figures of 727,432,000 bush- 
els, and the harvest of 552,399,517 
bushels in 1904. The July estimate 
on corn is the first of the season, and 
indicates a crop of 2,651,110,000 
bushels, which compares with last 
year’s harvest of 2,467,480,934 
bushels. 





The American Cotton Manufac- 
turer of Charlotte, N. C., advocates 
the sending of expert commissioners 
to foreign markets, especially to 
China, to increase their takings of 
our goods. Good idea! The De- 
partment of Commerce is already 
doing something of the sort. It will 
be a thousand times better for asso- 
ciations which seek to promote our 
foreign trade to send a few good men 
abroad to actually secure trade than 
it is to stay at home and agitate for 
tariff changes which would give away 
one hundred dollars’ worth of home 
market for one dollar’s worth of 
foreign markets. 


“The tariff may be changed,” is now 
heard from Washington, but the idea is 
that it will go up instead of down, so 
that the large and growing treasury def- 
icit may be checked.—Buffalo Courier 
(Dem.). 
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MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM. 


THE LATEST SUGGESTION FOR RECIPROCITY—HISTORY OF SUCH TARIFFS IN EUROPE— 
OUR GOVERNMENT NOW MAKING FURTHER INVESTIGATION. 


N view of the agitation in Massachusetts for reciprocity and 

tariff revision, it may be of interest to know the trend of 

thought in other circles towards the latest European system of 
two-schedule tariffs. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has in its mem- 
bership a good many exporters, who are active promoters of 
the reciprocity idea; but even they wish to proceed with caution, 
therefore at their annual convention, held in Atlanta, May 16- 
18, 1905, instead of demanding reciprocity without knowing its 
terms, they disposed of the subject by adopting, unanimously, 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Department of Commerce and Labor be re- 
quested to make the fullest possible investigation as to the laws of 
those countries which have maximum and minimum or preferential 
rates or duties on imports, both as to the laws themselves and as 
to their operations and effects on revenue, commerce and relations 
with other countries. 

Another resolution called upon Congress to act promptly in 
placing the United States in a position where we can meet 
friendly proposals and protect our present markets “against the 
rising tide of discrimination,” which is largely imaginary. 

It is understood that the Government is already acting upon 
this suggestion. 

There is to be a reciprocity conference in Chicago, August 
15-16. In another article in this issue the grounds for the call 
are treated at length. Here is the promoters’ explanation, touch- 
ing upon the proposed new method: 

“The committee respectfully calls your attention to the fact that 
some misapprehension seems to exist as to the real aims and objects 
of the Conference. It seems to be assumed in many quarters that 
this is to be only a revival of the same old agitation for the same 
old reciprocity treaties, negotiated in the same old way, and that 
there is therefore little hope of success. This is erroneous. 

“Tf it shall be agreed that the maximum and minimum schedules 
as already set up by France and Germany constitute the most busi- 
ness like modern method of applying the protective principle to in- 


ternational trade then that will be the end for which we shall strive. 
“We are after the real meat of the principle of reciprocal commer- 
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cial relations and are committed to no pet plan for attaining that end. 
We distinctly disclaim any intent to conduct a campaign along old 
lines. We are for any plan of procedure which will bring about the 
desired result.” 


Considering the action at Atlanta, and the work now being 
done by the government, this proposed conference seems quite 
unnecessary and it is hardly probable that it will develop any- 
thing new, but it may have some educational bearing. 

We republish from The Protectionist of March, 1903, the 
following article about 


Tue Dovsite Tarirrs oF THE WorRLD: 


The introduction of a maximum and minimum tariff proposition 
in the Senate and its discussion lends interest to a statement re- 
cently published by the Treasury Bureau of Statistics regarding 
the maximum and minimum tariffs of the world and their method 
of application. The maximum and minimum tariff system, it says, 
is distinguished from others, first of all, in its form. Instead of 
having two rates for a few articles it has two rates on most articles 
on which duties are imposed, and for this reason is frequently called 
the double tariff system. In the application of these rates the maxi- 
mum schedule corresponds to the general schedule and the minimum 
schedule to the conventional schedule of conventional tariffs, since 
the minimum rates are given only to those countries which receive 
the most-favored-nation treatment. The characteristic difference 
between the two systems, however, arises from the difference in 
their origin. The minimum schedule is not drawn up by negotia- 
tions between the executives of two countries, but is framed by the 
legislative body at the same time that the maximum schedule is 
made. That is, the legislative power fixes two rates of duty on each 
article in the tariff. The higher rate is the one which fixes the maxi- 
mum extent to which those articles may be taxed on entering the 
country; the lower, or minimum rate, is the one which fixes the min- 
imum extent to which the duty may be lowered. If it is desired to 
make commercial treaties at any time, these two rates show the ex- 
act limits between which the treaty rates are to be fixed. 

The countries at present using a multiple or maximum and mini- 
mum tariff system are Spain, France, Russia, Brazil, Greece and 
Norway. The present tariff of Spain dates from 1892, when the com- 
mercial treaties were denounced and a consistent scheme of double 
rates was drawn up. At the same time the Spanish administration 
announced its intention of no longer making unconditional most- 
favored-nation treaties. Commercial relations with other coun- 
tries at once became strained. <A tariff war broke out with Germany, 
and the penalty tariffs of several countries were applied to Spanish 
goods. The relations at present are mainly on the basis of a pro- 
visional most-favored-nation treatment. 

In 1893 Russia adopted a system somewhat similar to that of 
France. Instead .f having a special rate on each article, however, 
as was the case in the French law, the Russian tariff made the gen- 
eral schedule (which was in use prior to 1892) the minimum sched- 
ule of the new tariff, and placed increases ranging as high as thirty 
per cent over the minimum. Russia was not able to uphold the 
plan in its entirety, and was compelled to make commercial treaties 
with France and Germany, in which reductions on the minimum 
rates were given. At present, therefore, Russia’s tariff system is 
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composed of a maximum, a minimum and a conventional schedule. 
The conventional rates are given to countries having most-favored- 
nation agreements, the minimum rates to other countries, while the 
maximum rates are intended to be used in case of a tariff war. 
The Brazilian tariff of 1900 is arranged in a manner similar to the 
Russian. The tariff contains maximum and minimum rates, the 
latter to be applied to imports from those countries which treat 
Brazilian exports, especially coffee, on a favorable basis. The expe- 
rience of Greece with the maximum and minimum system has been 
similar to that of Russia. The law of 1893 provided maximum and 
minimum rates, but the later commercial treaties reduced the latter, 
so that at present the rates applied to most-favored-nation countries 
are partially the conventional rates and partially the minimum rates. 
In Norway the maximum rates are intended to be used only in case 
Norwegian goods are treated less favorably than those of any other 
country—that is, these rates are to be used in case of a tariff war. 

Although Spain was the first country to attempt to use the system 
of maximum and minimum tariffs, France may be regarded as the 
country which has given the system its present prominence. The 
first efforts to have it adopted as the tariff system of France were 
made by M. Meline early in the seventies and again in 1881, but the 
attempts were unsuccessful; ten years later, however, the demand 
for higher rates of duty became stronger, and Meline’s party viewed 
the plan with more favor. The method of having conventional 
tariffs with the various countries with which France had commer- 
cial intercourse was the cause of much dissatisfaction at the time, 
as the investigation of the superior council of commerce showed. 
The existing treaties were denounced and Meline’s bill, after some 
modifications, was adopted in January, 1892. The underlying idea 
of the plan was that the legislative body should fix the limits of the 
tariff rates below which the executive could go in the effort to es- 
tablish commercial connections with other countries. That is, the 
home industries were to be assured that they would not be disturbed 
by any attempts to alter the tariff rates in the minimum schedule, 
and perfect stability of conditions was thus hoped for. 

On the other hand, in order to make it to the advantage of foreign 
countries to grant concessions to France, in return for which they 
would receive the rates of the minimum tariff, it was proposed to 
make the difference between the maximum and minimum rates as 
large as possible, so that there would be a gain if the minimum rate 
were secured and a loss if it were not. The author of this bill also 
desired that the largest possible number of items should be included 
in the two schedules, as that would increase the power of compelling 
other countries to grant low duties in return for the rates of the 
minimum tariff. If any country refused to grant either the most- 
favored-nation treatment to French goods, or to apply tariff rates 
which the French officials considered low enough, the maximum 
tariff rates were to be imposed on all goods coming from or through 
that country. 

The rates in the two tariffs differ by about seventy-five per cent— 
that is, the maximum rates average about seventy-five per cent 
higher than those of the minimum tariff. Agricultural products 
were, however, given the same rates in both the maximum and mini- 
mum schedules. By special decree the Administration was author- 
ized to grant the minimum tariff to all countries which before 1892 
had enjoyed the conventional tariff and which after that date had 
given French commodities the most-favored-nation treatment. <Ac- 
cordingly, only Portugal was subjected to the complete maximum 
tariff and the United States to part of it. The Administration was 
not successful in maintaining the minimum tariff intact; Switzer- 
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land was able to obtain reductions on some thirty articles after a 
tariff war of three years, while Russia secured some concessions for 
its petroleum and Italy some reductions on miscellaneous articles. 


The foregoing makes it clear that the new system is not free 
from difficulties, hence our country should not act without 
full knowledge. It has one great advantage over old methods 
of reciprocity, and that is its impartiality and uniformity, when 
adhered to. That is one of the strong features of a protective 
and of a free trade tariff. It also sets bounds to executive 
action and keeps the revenues under control of the representa- 
tives of the people. Moreover, it holds out inducement to be 
friendly and permits punishment for hostile treatment. But in 
another place in this number we copy an article from the New 
York Tribune showing that dual tariffs are not reciprocity. “So 
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there you are.” 


WORLD-WIDE RECIPROCITY. 


[From the New York Tribune. | 


LTHOUGH Governor William 
L. Douglas has announced that 
he will not accept a renomination in 
Massachusetts this year, he seems not 
averse to defining the platform on 
which the next Democratic candi- 
date must stand. Governor Douglas 
has long cherished the rather doubt- 
ful notion that he owed his election 
last fall to his contention that a rec- 
iprocity treaty must be made with 
Canada, whether Canada _ relished 
such a proceeding or not. The Gov- 
ernor blandly assumed last year that 
Canada was only waiting for the 
chance to conclude a commercial 
treaty with the United States, and 
that the federal administration was 
responsible for thwarting New Eng- 
land’s desire to develop a larger sell- 
ing market beyond the Canadian bor- 
der. 
Canada’s refusal to assent to an- 
other meeting of the Joint High 


Commission, charged with settling 
all outstanding differences between 
ourselves and our northern neigh+ 
bors, and the Dominion’s evident pur- 
pose to continue its present policy of 
concessions on British imports have, 
however, finally convinced the Dem- 
ocratic leaders in Massachusetts that 
their former premises were fallacious 
and their former logic was topsy- 
turvy. They have admitted that it 
takes two to make a bargain, and 
that, though you may lead an un- 
willing horse to the water trough, 
you cannot make him drink. Now 
they seem to think that if Canada 
turns a deaf ear to their arguments 
and appeals, those arguments and ap- 
peals may be profitably directed else- 
where. The reciprocity idea is too 
valuable an asset in State politics to 
be abandoned lightly. There are 
other markets than Canada, and 
Governor Douglas and his associates 
are to-day stoutly pressing for recip- 
rocity, not with Canada, but “with 
the whole wide world.” 

In a recent interview Mr. Douglas 
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clearly expressed this change of pol- 
icy when he said: 

A crisis is at hand in the affairs of 
this State, and the only satisfactory so- 
lution is world-wide reciprocity. 

The Democratic party is for reciprocity 
with the nations of the world, and that 
will be the issue of the State campaign. 


We do not think that the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats have greatly bet- 
tered their case by shifting their 
point of view. They have given up 
the idea of converting a stiffnecked 
government at Ottawa. Now they 
will devote their energies to discov- 
ering openings for trade agreements 
the world over. But what their pro- 
eram gains in pretentiousness and 
scope it loses in definiteness and prac- 
ticability. “World-wide reciprocity” 
is in itself a paradox, a chimera. For 
the United States reciprocity is feas- 
ible only under certain special condi- 
tions. Reciprocity treaties can pro- 
duce beneficial results only when 
there is such a dissimilarity between 
the products we have to sell and 
those we wish to buy as to make mu- 
tual concessions easy and logical. We 
have an arrangement of this sort 
with Cuba by which we give slight 
reductions on articles like tobacco 
and sugar, which we could buy 
whether the rates were lowered or 
not, and in return sell Cuba goods 
which she does not produce and 
which she could almost as readily 
import from European countries. 
There are other nations, chiefly in 
the tropics and _ sub-tropics, with 
which we could make, perhaps, equal- 
ly advantageous bargains. 

But with the great producing na- 
tions of Europe we have not been 
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able, and shall not be able, to con- 
clude agreements which will yield 
equally undisputed benefits. We 
have had, and can have, commercial 
treaties which scratch the surface of 
our trade relations with our great in- 
dustrial competitors. But we can 
never apply with them in detail any 
policy of give and take such as we 
have applied in the case of Cuba. 
The inherent difficulties of such a 
program are too vast and its ulti- 
mate benefits are too doubtful to in- 
duce us to abandon the simpler and 
more practical method of laying tar- 
iffs to fit our own needs and enfore- 
ing them equally and impartially 
against. our chief commercial rivals. 
Governor Douglas’s scheme _ of 
“world-wide reciprocity” is illusory. 
It will bear no more substantial fruit 
than his earlier project for imposing 
reciprocity on Oanada against Can- 
ada’s will. 


“World-wide reciprocity” is a 
contradiction in terms. 
any scheme of reciprocity is a spe- 
cial bargain, justified by special con- 
ditions. Concessions necessary to 
promote trade with one country may 
not be needed to promote trade with 
another. We have enacted a tariff 
system to suit our own purposes and 
needs. If in special cases we can al- 
low special rates on certain products 
of other nations, we justify those 
concessions by showing that in such 
particular cases we gain more than 
we surrender. Inequality of condi- 
tions is the true basis of bargains of 
this sort, each party to the agreement 


In essence 
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making the concessions which cost it 
least. But to set up a hard and fast 
minimum tariff on all imports and to 
allow that minimum rate to any coun- 
try which asks for it confuses all the 
distinctions which make reciprocal 
bargains rational and advantageous. 
It simply re-establishes, when carried 
far enough, a new general tariff law. 

Germany is having this experience 
with its proposed new tariff. The 
German government has arranged 
to levy minimum duties on the pro- 
ducts of Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania, Servia, Italy, Switzerland 
and Belgium, and maximum duties 
on imports from the rest of the world. 
But already German commercial and 
are com- 
plaining that German trade with the 
United States will be sacrificed if 
the United States is put on the 
persona non grata list. Trade 
with other non-favored countries 
will also be endangered, it is 
urged, if their imports are discrimi- 
nated against. The German govern- 
ment had definite purposes to serve 
in making the new commercial treat- 
ies. But if it yields to the demands 
of the dissatisfied commercial and in- 
dustrial interests and extends the 
benefits of the minimum scale to the 
United States—and later, possibly, 
to Great Britain and France—the 
original reciprocity compacts lose all 
their value to the powers which sign- 
ed them, and the whole reciprocity 
structure falls. In other words, 
when reciprocity becomes “world- 
wide,” or even half “world-wide,” it 
ceases to be reciprocity. 


manufacturing interests 
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AN IMPORTANT LABOR DE- 
CISION. 


ASSACHUSETTS has _ the 

most liberal labor laws to be 

found anywhere; but it also loves jus- 

tice and has a supreme court which 

knows the difference between whole- 
some regulation and tyranny. 

A non-union man named Berry 
was in the employ of H. B. Goodrich 
& Co. of Haverhill. The firm found 
it necessary to its peace to make a 
contract with the local boot and shoe 
workers’ union to the effect that it 
would hire none but members of the 
union and that it would not retain a 
workman after receiving notice that 
he was objectionable to the union. 
A man named Donavan, who was at 
the head of the union, demanded 
Berry’s discharge, the firm yielded 
and then Berry sued Donavan for 
damages. The jury gave him a ver- 
dict and on the 21st of June, 1905, 
the supreme judicial court sustained 
it, on the ground that the contract, 
however lawful it may have been as 
between the parties, was unlawful as 
it affected third persons. 

The court held that Berry’s pre- 
vious contract of employment gave 
him a right which could not be dis- 
turbed except for good cause. On 
this point the opinion, which was de- 
livered by Chief Justice Marcus P. 
Knowlton, says: 

The primary right of the plaintiff to 
have the benefit of his contract and to 
remain undisturbed in the performance 
of it is universally recognized. The 


right to dispose of one’s labor as he will 
and to have the benefit of one’s lawful 
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contracts, is incident to the freedom of 
the individual, which lies at the founda- 
tion of the government in all countries 
that maintain the principles of civil 
liberty. Such a right can lawfully be 
interfered with only by one who is act- 
ing in the exercise of an equal or su- 
perior right which comes in conflict with 
the other. 


On: the other point—that is, the 
agreement to discharge a workman 
on demand of the union—the opin- 
ion says: 


Whatever the contracting parties 
may do if no one but themselves is con- 
cerned, it is evident that, as against the 
workman, a contract of this kind does 
not of itself justify interference with 
his employment by a third person who 
made the contract with his employer. 
No one can legally interfere with the 
employment of another, unless in the 
exercise of some right of his own, which 
the law respects. His will so to inter- 
fere for his own gratification is not such 
a right. 


This decision is worth a great deal 


to the cause of personal and indus- 
trial liberty, and yet it asserts noth- 
ing new. It but accepts and applies 
the well known principles of the com- 
mon law. And it is not hostile to or- 
ganized labor. It only sets a bound 
to the demands of unions as to the 
employment of non-union men. It 
takes away the power of the union 
to monopolize labor and dictate to 
capital when by so doing the rights 
of a man already employed are vio- 
lated. 

The case did not call for a decision 
as to the validity of the contract with 
the union -in respect to employment 
which a new and outside man might 
seek. The fact, however, that the 
court held that the object of the con- 
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tract was to monopolize labor, is a 
strong indication of what the court 
will decide, should a case reach it in- 
volving that point. 

In short, labor unions must cease 
to make unreasonable demands. 
They can exist and exert influence 
only by complying with law and rec- 
ognizing other people’s rights, but 
within those bounds they will always 
have a large field for usefulness and 
a strong hold upon public opinion in 
peaceable and proper efforts to bet- 
ter the conditions of labor. 


PROSPERITY. 





[Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish 
World. | 


WAS amused at coming on the 

title of a sermon preached in New 
England in 1785: “The Perils of 
Our National Prosperity, and How 
We May Escape Them.” One would 
have thought that that was the point 
in our history, when the perils of 
prosperity pressed most lightly upon 
the country. Mr. Macmaster entitles 
the chapter, which contains the 
events of that year, “The Low State 
of Trade and Commerce.” He shows 
that from every part of the land a 
ery of distress went up to Congress, 
deploring the prostration of indus- 
tries stimulated by the war, the im- 
possibility of exporting American 
produce to any foreign country, and 
the deplorable condition of both 
State and national finance. The ef- 
forts of our Treasury agents to bor- 
row money in Europe were frus- 
trated by want of confidence in the 
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future of the Republic, and by the 
bad impression created by the repudi- 
ation of debts by the colonies. Yet 
the Down East parson was so optimis- 
tic as to warn his audience against 
the “perils of national prosperity,” 
possibly because his own parish had 
been doing a little better than in the 
two years preceding that in which he 
spoke. 

After all, prosperity is a relative 
matter. The worst depression we 
ever have known must have been a 
better condition than was universal 
in the Middle Ages, or than still ex- 
ists under English rule in India. 
Thorold Rogers shows that in the age 
before America was discoverd Eng- 
land had about two and a half mil- 
lions to feed, and that she raised food 
enough to supply the wants of about 
one and a half millions, at modern 
rates of supply. In India forty per 
cent of the people are hungry from 
year’s end to year’s end, and forty 
per cent more are fed in what we 
would pronounce a very insufficient 
fashion. The scarcity which has 
struck limited districts of our coun- 
try at rare intervals was an almost 
constant visitor in the Middle Ages, 
and is seen in India even in what are 
called good years by its optimistic 
rulers. What we account hard times 
are better than the best they ever 
knew among the two hundred and 
sixty millions of the Hindoos. 

In a less degree this contrast exists 
between our country and Europe in 
general, not excepting the British 
Islands themselves. The multitude 
of immigrants who throng our ports, 
attest the vast difference between the 
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conditions of their native countries 
and our own. While the news of 
good times in America stimulates the 
inflow, it never ceases in the worst. 
As President Harrison said: “Those 
gates swing only inward.” Men who 
have been struggling with poverty in 
all the countries of that old world 
have come to look upon America as 
the land of plenty and of well paid 
work. Some of them have as absurd 
notions about our country as the Eng- 
lish rusties once had of London, the 
land of Cockayne, where “‘the streets 
were paved with two-penny loaves, 
and the houses thatched with pan- 
cakes.” Perhaps even the most 
reasonable of their expectations are 
realized by their children and their 
children’s children, rather than by 
themselves. 

The experience of an immigrant 
in a new country, especially if he have 
no acquaintance with its language, is 
sure to be a hard one. Everything 
seems to be standing on its head, so 
great are the differences between its 
ways and-those he has been used to. 
He is especially liable to fall into 
the hands of sharpers, and to lose the 
little he has brought with him from 
home. He is certain to find the 
climate oppressive, the diet unpleas- 
ant, the exactions of a hard-working 
country severe. It is sometimes al- 
leged that insane people are shipped 
to America from Europe, because a 
large proportion of the insane in this 
country are of foreign birth. They, 
in fact, become insane under the 
strain of a life so entirely different 
from that to which they were accus- 
tomed in Europe. I have seen in- 
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stances of that more than once or 
twice. 

But the hope of finding a land i 
which the burden is to some degree 
lifted from the shoulders of the 
toilers is well founded, on the whole. 
The great multitude of our adopted 
citizens do attain a degree of comfort 
which they would have reached no- 
where else. After awhile they adopt 
the American standard of living, de- 
mand American wages, and strike if 
they do not get them. The great 
strike of last year in the Chicago 
packing houses, and the impending 
strike in our bituminous coal region, 
are illustrations of the way in which 
the foreigner learns what it is right 
and proper for an American work- 
man to receive, and of his readiness 
to endure hardships rather than take 
less. 

At present the inflow of immi- 
grants into our country is far greater 
than ever before, and this is one indi- 
cation of the wave of prosperity 
which is sweeping over our country, 
after a time of serious depression. 
We have fairly entered upon an era 
in which the demand for labor and 
its products is going to exceed any- 
thing yet known even in America. 
Great industrial establishments are 
again working to their full capacity. 
My neighbors of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works are running day and 
night, and have almost reached the 
maximum of ten locomotives a day. 
I remember with what sensation the 
city received the announcement that 
they had come to turn out one a day. 
One recent order was for $5,000,000 
worth for a single railroad. The 
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builders are hurrying to enlarge the 
cities to accommodate the increase of 
population. In Philadelphia alone 
permits have been issued for new edi- 
fices valued at $55,000,000. In New 
York, I see, the builders thought 
they could not wait for winter to 
pass, and the structures they put up, 
in defiance of its frosts, are falling 
about their ears. From other great 
centres we hear of voluntary increase 
of wages and the like, indicating the 
hopefulness of those who have their 
hands on the industrial helm. 

To take this at its lowest value, it 
means the growth of industry in the 
country which makes the fairest 
divide with the toilers, and in which 
they have the best chance of living 
a human life. It means also a great 
reaction upon conditions in Europe, 
where labor has been steadily 1m- 
proved in condition with the increase 
of prosperity among workers in 
America. The great Republic has 
made Europe more democratic and 
more comfortable for the working 
classes, through the certainty that 
they will find their way across the 
Atlantic if their conditions were seen 
to be too widely different from that 
of their brethren in America. While 
Europe never catches up to us, it fol- 
lows us as the hind legs of a quadru- 
ped follow the front. 


Maine was never anxious for reciproc- 
ity with Canada. Inasmuch as our pro- 
ducts are about the same as those of our 
Canadian neighbors any scheme of re- 
ciprocity which has ever been proposed 
would simply have meant the loss of a 
considerable part of our present market 
without any compensating advantages.— 
Kennebee Journal. 
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THE TRADE CONDITIONS OF A PROSPEROUS 
COUNTRY. 


[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, July 1, 1905. 

HE great excess of our imports 
over exports is a source of con- 
tinual alarm to the most thoughtful 
of our political economists. The 
free trade men say that the yearly 
excess of British imports over the 
exports is a measure of the annual 
indebtedness of the foreigner to 
England for capital lent or invested 
abroad, and for carrying services 
rendered by the British mercantile 
marine. The fair traders contend 
that this excess is an adverse balance 
against us, and that it constitutes a 
menace to our prosperity. The 
bigoted free traders assert that the 
bigger the excess the greater is our 
prosperity! Reducing this argu- 
ment to an absurdity one need only 
say that we should be best off if we 
had no exports at all! The extreme 
fair traders maintain that any ex- 
cess of imports over exports is un- 
satisfactory. Possibly the extreme 
opinions either way are wrong, and 
the moderate opinions of both are 
right. Mr. J. Holt Schooling, a bril- 
liant English economist, puts the case 
in a clear way by means of the fol- 
lowing illustration: For instance, 
John Bull may be taken as a type of 
capitalist, general trader and car- 
rier. He has invested capital outside 


his own business that produces £500 
a year, he sells his own goods to the 
extent of £1,500 a year, and his 
carrying trade earns for him £300 © 
a year; total income, £2,300 a year. 
This merchant buys goods from out- 
side that costs him $2,000 a year— 
his imports are £500 a year in excess 
of his exports. John Bull is prosper- 
ous, for this excess is more than 
counterbalanced by interest on his 
capital invested outside his business 
and by the earning of his carrying 
trade. Ten years pass. JBull’s out- 
side invested capital still brings in 
£500 a year, and his goods still sell 
to the value of £1,500 a year; his 
carrying trade has increased to £400 
a year; total income, £2,400 a year. 
But Bull’s yearly purchases have in- 
creased rather quickly; they now 
cost him £2,400 a year. His imports 
exceed his exports by £900 a year. 
This is a large excess, but still his 
position is sound. Ten more years 
pass. Many of John Bull’s chief 
articles of sale have fallen; trade 
rivals in other places have cut him 
out. But as the sales of many of 
the smaller articles have increased, 
Bull still sells goods to the value of 
£1,500 a year. His carrying trade 
has increased to £500 a year, but his 
income from outside investments has 
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dropped to only £400 a year, because 
he has had to sell some of his foreign 
stock to pay his way, and his imports 
have now increased to £2,500 a year. 
His income is now £2,400 a year, and 
his imports are £1,000 a year in ex- 
cess of his exports. This excess has 
ceased to be a measure of prosperity, 
and has become a sign of danger. 
His accountant tells him this and 
that his imports have now become too 
great. “It was (says the accountant) 
quite right for you to have an ex- 
cess of imports over your exports 
years ago when this excess of imports 
was made up of interest on your cap- 
ital invested abroad and of profit 
from your carrying trade, but now, 
with your stagnant sales, with your 
big lines of trade declining, with 
your rivals so pushing, with your 
wants and household expenses still 
greatly expanding, and with the 
necessary realization of some of your 
foreign investments to pay for your 
large imports, it is my duty to tell 
you that your business is not in a 
sound condition.” 

Up to a certain point those men 
have the right who say that the ex- 
cess of imports over exports is a 
measure of prosperity. But after 
that certain point is reached the other 
men are right, viz., that the very 
rapid growth of the excess constitutes 
a dangerous trade condition; es- 
pecially, too, when there is a_ pro- 
longed stagnation of exports with an 
actual decline in the most of our big 
articles of export. 

It is impossible to say dogmatically 
that England has now reached the 
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point at which an excess of imports 
over exports ceased to be a measure 
of prosperity and becomes a menace; 
but: unless one holds the extreme 
opinion that with no exports at all 
we should be very prosperous, it is 
not easy to see how one can avoid the 
conclusion that facts do at the least 
suggest that the turning point is not 
very far off. An excess of imports 
may be a sign of prosperity up to a 
certain point, but it is incorrect ad- 
herence to a mere formula to main- 
tain that an excess of imports over 
exports must necessarily continue to 
show a prosperous condition of 
trade. Beyond a certain point the 
other men take up the running, and 
it is then true to say that such an ex- 
cess is a sign of weak trade. 
F, C. CHappeEtt. 


Fibre and Fabric cordially approves 
Mr. Draper’s outspoken statement. It 
accords with the broad views that the 
tariff is a matter of national concern, 
and should be discussed and settled by 
Congress. Massachusetts sends its rep- 
resentatives to Washington for that 
purpose and it is to be expected that 
they will fitly present the views of their 
constituents. Mr. Draper’s position is 
“safe and sane.”—Fibre and Fabric. 


The semi-annual gathering of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association is to be held on Wednesday 
and Thursday, September 20 and 21, at 
Atlantic City, the famous resort of the 
New Jersey coast. It is the intention 
to make the occasion one of the most 
agreeable outings in the history of the 
organization, and Secretary Woodbury 
is busily engaged in perfecting the de- 
tails. 
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OUR INDUSTRIAL CONDITION. 


CORRECTION OF AN ERRONEOUS VIEW. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 


In an address delivered at Atlanta, 
Ga., Eugene N. Foss of Boston 
made the statement that the “United 
States is approaching, if it has not 
already reached, the condition of 
Great Britain seventy or eighty years 
ago. That is to say, our present and 
future dependence upon outside mar- 
kets for both the necessities of exist- 
ence and industry and an outlet for 
our products, is a matter of life and 
death to us.” Mr. Foss is the man- 
ager of a manufacturing concern 
which has found an outlet for an in- 
significant portion of its product in 
foreign countries, and would like to 
see the exports of his factories in- 
creased. Others may sympathize 
with his desires and try to gratify 
them, but if they are sensible they 
will first ask themselves the question 
whether the effort to enlarge the 
foreign may not result in contracting 
the domestic market. If there were 
no peril to the latter no one would op- 
pose Mr. Foss’ contention that the 
protective policy should be swept 
aside. But Mr. Foss avoids this 
phase of the subject, and lays all his 
stress on foreign exports, minimizing 
the value of the home trade and sup- 
pressing the fact that the rapid 
growth of the country is chiefly 
responsible for the comparatively 
slow expansion of external trade. 


It is dificult to comprehend what 
Mr. Foss means when he declares that 
“our present and future dependence 
upon outside markets” is a matter of 
life and death to us. Doubtless it is 
desirable that external trade should 
continue, but it would be difficult for 
Mr. Foss or any other free trader to 
demonstrate that the protective pol- 
icy which he condemns has not re- 
sulted in making the United States as 
nearly as possible a_ self-sufficing 
country. It is the attainment of that 
result which has excited so much ani- 
mosity without the borders of the 
country, and has called forth the pro- 
tests of the importing class, who 
would gladly see home industries 
suffer if they could profit by the in- 
troduction of foreign products. 

Mr. Foss dwells on the importance 
of foreign trade and thinks that the 
adoption of a free trade policy would 
greatly augment it; but what if it did 
add a few hundred millions to our ex- 
ports of manufactured products, 
which he seems to have chiefly in 
mind? Suppose we doubled or 
trebled our shipments of manufac- 
tures in ten years, how would that 
result compare with the achievements 
under protection? He says our ex- 
ports of all kinds in 1904 amounted 
to $1,460,000,000, of which $452,- 
000,000 were of domestic manufac- 
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tures. Let us add $900,000,000 to 
the total exports and see how it would 
compare with the addition that was 
made to our domestic manufactures 
in the ten years between 1890 and 
1900. If Mr. Foss will consult the 
census tables he will see that the in- 
creased output of our factories during 
that decade amounted to $5,666,842, 
283. The annual increase was 
greater than our total exports of 
manufactures in 1904. 

But it is visionary to think of in- 
creasing our exports of manufactures 
by any such amount as above sug- 
gested. Great Britain, a free trade 
country whose energies are almost 
wholly devoted to manufacturing, 
succeeded in increasing her exports 
to the extent of only $178,055,000 
in the thirteen years from 1880 to 
1903, and Germany during the same 
period was able to enlarge hers by not 
more than $320,647,000. The United 
States, with its alleged hampering 
policy, it is true, made an increase of 
$349,589,614 during the thirteen 
years in question, but there are many 
reasons which make it seem improb- 
able that she will succeed in doing as 
well between now and 1920, and not 
not the least among them is the rapid 
dissemination of manufacturing skill 
and ability among peoples who have 
hitherto been content to accept their 
manufactured articles from the na- 
tions which now occupy a pre- 
eminent industrial position. 

But a still more potent cause will 
operate to restrict the expansion of 
our export trade, and that is the do- 
mestic demand for our own produc- 
tions. During the past ten years the 
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increase in the population of the 
United States has been 12,828,000. 
Taking the per capita rate of con- 
sumption estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, this means a 
wheat requirement 81,201,240 bush- 
els greater than in 1895, and 343,- 
020,700 bushels more of corn than 
in that year. The consumption of 
manufactured goods in this country 
is now about $183 per capita annu- 
ally; that means that $2,347,524,000 
more manufactured goods of domes- 
tic production were consumed by 
Americans in 1904 than in 1895. 
The increased output of manufactures 
in 1915 will not unlikely be six or 
seven billions greater than it is this 
year, provided there is no meddling 
with the policy which has already 
brought our production to a figure 
that exceeds that of the combined 
manufacturing efforts of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany and France. With 
facts and figures such as these staring 
them in the face it is wonderful that 
free traders should worry about ex- 
ports. There is more likelihood that 
in the future we shall be kept busy 
studying out how to supply the home 
demand by domestic effort than in de- 
vising means to ship out of the coun- 
try a surplus that it is not likely will 
be created. 


Germany is acting in a very raw 
fashion in the tariff matter and will not 
win out. If she likes the style of com- 
mercial intercourse she has inaugurated 
it will not be difficult to accommodate 
her. Congress can very readily fix up 
maximum and minimum schedules, and 
use them as tariff bludgeons if such a 
course will suit her better than the clear- 
cut policy we are now pursuing. 
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THE ANTI-PROTECTION 
MOVEMENT. 





[From the Boston Transcript, July 3.] 


REPUBLICAN who says he is 

not so much interested in candi- 
dates as he is in preserving protection 
and prosperity, said to the writer: 
“The confession of Andrew G. Web: 
ster, chairman of the committee of 
eleven, that this reciprocity and re- 
vision movement is in no way carried 
on by the Chamber of Commerce or 
even sanctioned by it, was not made 
by him because the movement has 
grown so broad that it is belittled by 
ascribing it to a single commercial 
body, as Mr. Webster pretends, but 
was made because members of the 
Chamber were beginning to protest 
against using its name for political 
purposes, and there was likely tp be 
a meeting called to put a stop to it. 
I have learned from members of the 
Chamber that the body never author- 
ized the movement or had anything 
to do with it; that after Mr. Henry 
M. Whitney became president he ob- 
tained a vote of the directors calling 
a public meeting in Faneuil Hall to 
act on the subject; that a committee 
of one hundred was appointed at that 
meeting; that Mr. Whitney, a life- 
long Democrat and free trader, who 
has large interests in Canada or New- 
foundland or both, is chairman of it; 
that it has used the name of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the pur- 
pose of giving the movement charac- 
ter and standing as a demand of busi- 
ness men, and that this now turns out 
to be an abuse of official power on 
Mr. Whitney’s part and a fraud and 
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imposition on the public; and that it 
is true, as many Republicans have re- 
peatedly asserted, that while some 
Republicans who are not very good 
protectionists, and never have been, 
belong to the committee, it was and 
is dominated by Democrats like 
Whitney and Osborne Howes, or by 
politicians like Eugene Foss, who use 
it for personal ends. 

“T believe that if such a small 
group of well-known  disturbers, 
only thirty of whom met to appoint 
the sub-committee of eleven, had 
been obliged to sail under their own 
colors, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce had not been mentioned, as it 
never should have been, it is doubt- 
ful if any Repubicans of good stand- 
ing and understanding would have 
heeded their demands. I admit, how- 
ever, that Mr. Webster claims that 
their demands have been indorsed by 
the Associated Board of Trade, by the 
State Board of Trade, and by many 
local boards throughout the Com- 
monwealth, but I say that these in- 
dorsements were generally made at 
thinly attended meetings, controlled 
by free traders or tariff reformers, 
and in most cases no notice had been 
given that the subject would come 
up. It is in this underhanded way 
that reciprocity and revision got 
recognition as a demand of the busi- 
ness men or the industrial interests 
of Massachusetts, and now that the 
misnomer has been confessed and the 
misleading character of the whole 
scheme begins to appear, I look to see 
genuine Republicans flee from it as 
they would from any other fraud and 
danger. I claim to know, from ex- 
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tensive acquaintance, that none of 
the large manufacturing industries 
of this State, except those controlled 
by free traders and Mr. Foss, has 
been caught by the ‘trap,’ as I call 
it, although it is true now as always 
that some of them would like more 
reciprocity if they could get it, and 
some others think that revision, which 
must come sooner or later anyhow, 
might not be so very dangerous now. 
I think, however, that Congress will 
never heed the Whitney-Foss-Web- 
ster demand for free lumber and 
wood pulp and that no manufac- 
turers of any class of goods in Massa- 
chusetts will invite attack upon their 
own interests by favoring anything 
so unfair and so obviously calculated 
to divide and break up the party of 
protection. So I feel confident that 
the more this pretended reform is 
looked into the more it will be seen 
to be a cry for ‘the same old rags, in 
the same old way,’ which Republi- 
cans have repudiated and voted down 
in the past.” 





THE WOOL TARIFF. 





[Theodore Justice to Senator Warren. | 
HERE undoubtedly will be much 
complaint heard from this time 
on about the tariff duties being too 
high on wools of the first class, but 
the wool schedule of the tariff now 
is only really in operation for the first 
time since it was passed, for we have 
only just gotten rid of the surplus 
wool that has held down prices so 
long below the protection level, that 
was imported during the free wool 
period. 
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Wool consumtpion is now 
panding, while wool production is 
stationary, or diminishing, the world 
This means a higher price 


e@x- 


over. 
level. 

The great insurance against tariff 
ripping is the fact that it will imme- 
diately precipitate falling prices, and 
even those dealers who advocate it 
when their warehouses are full of 
high priced wools do not dare whisper 
anything like tariff agitation, be- 
cause, when wools are as high as they 
are, a drop from the present elevation 
would mean ruin, so that to-day those 
who are beginning to be dissatisfied 
with the wool duties are forced to re- 
main silent. 

When tariff revision downward be- 
gins the dealers will buy imported 
wool and leave it in bond with duties 
unpaid. They can thus avoid loss. 
It is the importers of third class wool 
who are asking for tariff revision 
now. No dealer in domestic will 
ever be in shape to advocate it unless 
he refrains from buying domestic 
wool while the question is unsettled 
and in doubt. 

The Journal of Commerce of the 
29th winds up an editorial headed, 
“The Duty on Carpet Wools” with 
this paragraph: 

The general sentiment of the country 
ought to be educated up to demanding 


free raw materials as the best means of 
fostering domestic industry. 


We cannot but wonder at the ease 
with which the writer of this editorial 
has forgotten the distress among car- 
pet manufacturers when they had 
free raw material and 50 per cent 
protection on carpets. Carpet man- 
ufacturers never had four such years. 
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of disaster as they experienced during 
that period of free raw material. 

With regard to experience with 
ad valorem duties under the Wilson 
tariff act, it was found that about 
one-third only of the ad valorem 
duties upon woolens were collected 
by the Government, owing to under- 
valuations, so that as a revenue 
measure the ad valorem feature of 
the Wilson act was a failure, and 
Grover. Cleveland in time of peace 
was obliged to sell bonds to raise 
money with which to carry on the 
Government. 


WILLIAM M. WOOD. 
NOW PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN WOOLEN 
COMPANY. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. | 


At a meeting of directors of the 
American Woolen Company held on 
Thursday, William M. Wood, the for- 
mer treasurer and general manager of 
the company, was made president of the 
corporation by a unanimous vote, in 
place of Frederick Ayer, who had re- 
signed. 

The honor thus conferred upon Mr. 
Wood was, in a measure, thrust upon 
him, but it was not unexpected, as he 
has been always regarded as the mov- 
ing spirit and executive head in the 
company’s affairs. Mr. Wood is com- 
paratively a young man to have the re- 
sponsibilities of directorship and man- 
agement of a $60,000,000 corporation. 
He is barely 48 years of age, but has 
been identified with the principal plants 
of the American so long as to have 
qualified to more years of active busi- 
ness experience than any other officer 
of the company. Originally the sales 
agent for a cotton yarn mill in New 
Bedford, Mass., Mr. Wood was picked 
out when a very young man by Freder- 
ick Ayer, who in the early eighties had 
purchased the property of the failed 
Washington Mills Company in Law- 
rence, Mass., and organized a $1,500,000 
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company to run it on the manufacture 
of worsteds. At first the yarn salesman 
of the company, Mr. Wood went up rap- 
idly to the positions of assistant treas- 
urer, then treasurer. Under his financial 
government the development of the 
mills was rapid. The capital was in- 
creased from $1,450,000 to $2,000,000, 
then to $2,500,000 and five new mills 
built on lines of modern construction. 
At the same time the number of opera- 
tives increased from 2,818 to 5,041 per- 
sons. 

It was due more largely to Mr. Wood’s 
energy and perseverance than to any 
other one man that the purchase of the 
principal mills of the country making 
men’s wear goods was accomplished and 
the American Woolen Company formed 
in March, 1889. His executive ability 
and financial experience has been the 
recognized force which has kept the 
company intact and steadily successful. 
He was the company’s first treasurer and 
later was also elected to the office of 
vice-president, the duties of both posi- 
tions being creditably filled. The Amer- 
ican Woolen Company has in a way been 
the life-work of Mr. Wood, as his enthu- 
siasm and tireless energy has in large 
measure made possible its success. “It 
seems fitting,” said a friend of the com- 
pany, “that he should occupy the presi- 
dent’s chair after carrying the concern 
safely through its period of stress to 
the position of assured success which it 
now occupies.” 

The full list of officers elected at the 
meeting was: William M. Wood, presi- 
dent and chairman executive board; 
Frederick Ayer, vice-president; W. D. 
Dwelly, Jr., treasurer; W. A. Currier, 
assistant treasurer; B. F. Smith, Jr., 
second assistant treasurer. 


Our imports from Germany were 
$12,000,000 greater during the fiscal 
year just closed than in the fiscal year 
1904. This fact ought to have a ten- 
dency to remove German apprehension 
that we will cease to buy from them 
even though they seek to bulldoze us into 
becoming purchasers of things we do not 
wish to buy from them or anybody else. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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THE NEW GERMAN TARIFF. 


United States Consul-General Guen- 
ther, of Frankfort, Germany, is rich in 
experience of consular work. He 
watches the German papers closely, 
and reports some of the leading German 
journals as expressing grave fears as to 
the effect of the new German tariff on 
Germany’s trade with the United 
States, should, as they fear, a tariff war 
result. One of the journals referred to 
says: 

“In spite of the extreme high tariff of 
the United States and the vexations of 
its customs requirements, our exports 
thereto have again considerably in- 
creased in the past year. Next to Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary, the 
United States is our best customer. 
Should we jeopardize our relations with 
such a customer by precipitous decision 
* * * our place will be occupied by our 
competitors, and they will retain it even 
after the discriminating duties are 
done away with. * * * Our tariff war 
with Canada ought to open the dullest 
eyes. Last year our exports thereto 
were but $5,497,800, against $9,234,400 
in 1903. Many firms to-day reckon upon 
the loss of their entire trade with Can- 
ada. * * * For this reason let us not 
join the tariff war instigators, who ought 
to excite our suspicion because they 
come from the Agrarian camp. The 
Agrarians only want to throw dust into 
our eyes by their feigned indignation 
over the lack of reciprocity on the part 
of the United States. Their real aim is 
to exclude American grain from the 
German markets by refusing the “most 
favored nation clause” to the United 
States. The Consul-General adds: 
“Germany can only lose if her trade re- 
lations with the United States are dis- 
turbed. In case of a tariff war many 
of her manufacturers, exporters, ship- 
ping lines, ete., would suffer severely, 
and some would have to _ liquidate. 
Thousands of German workmen and 
their families would suffer. Our ex- 
ports to Germany consist chiefly of food 
stuffs and raw materials, which Ger- 
many cannot well dispense with.” 

And Consul-General Guenther is 
right. Water J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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RECIPROCITY ABANDONED. 





[From the New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade).] 


HE President is credited with an 

intention to recommend to 
Congress the adoption of the maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff system of 
the countries of Continental Europe, 
by way of saving the United States 
from what is called “commercial iso- 
lation.” This policy is said to have 
been forced upon him by the con- 
viction that no reciprocity treaty 
which can be assumed to be calcu- 
lated to diminish the profits of any 
American industry has any chance of 
ratification by the Senate. President. 
McKinley is understood to have 
reached a somewhat similar con- 
clusion after the persistent refusal of 
the Senate to approve of the Kasson 
treaties. By way of dealing with the 
question as intelligently as possible, 
the services of the special agents of 
the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, authorized by the Act of 
Congress of February 3, 1905, are to 
be utilized. These agents have been 
“appointed and assigned” to make 
investigations in Mexico, the West 
Indies, Central and South America 
and the Orient. According to the 
circular issued by the department 
their work is purely experimental, 
and it is confidently hoped that if the 
results obtained shall justify the ef- 
fort and the expenditure of money, 
Congress will authorize continuance 
of the investigations and make them 
a permanent feature of the activity 
of the department. But, according 
to those who claim to know the mind 
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of the President, he is to send also to 
Russia, Germany, France and Eng- 
land commercial commissioners to 
learn whether or not America is los- 
ing trade. They will make an ex- 
haustive study of conditions in Eu- 
rope and will be expected to explain 
why business is lost wherever they 
find this to be the fact. - They will 
be asked to show particularly those 
cases where the high tariff policy of 
the United States has caused retali- 
ation. 

President McKinley, who in his 
latter years became alive to the de- 
mands of our growing export trade, 
attempted to make full use of the 
reciprocity clauses of the Dingley 
bill; but, excepting the trade agree- 
ments made with France, Germany, 
Italy and Portugal, without the inter- 
vention of the Senate, he was able to 
accomplish nothing. Now, appar- 
ently, the effort to meet the nations 
of Continental Europe half way is to 
be abandoned, and their so-called “de- 
fensive” tariff measures are to be met 
by similar measures on the part of the 
United States. Of course everything 
depends on whether the rates of the 
Dingley bill are to represent our 
maximum tariff scale, while the min- 
imum rates are to be a substantial re- 
duction on these. Considering that 
it has been found impossible to reduce 
existing rates of duty by the indirect 
method of reciprocity treaties, it does 
not seem at all probable that they can 
be reduced by way of offering to 
foreign nations which grant us simi- 
lar privileges the benefit of lower 
duties. That would necessarily in- 
volve the concession of like reduc- 
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tions to the imports of Great Britain, 
which does not in any way discrimin- 
ate against imports from this country, 
and, being necessarily a more radical 
kind of reduction than any reciprocity 
treaty has yet involved, may be dis- 
missed as impracticable. The pro- 
posed remedy for our threatened 
“commercial isolation” thus resolves 
itself into the adoption of a maximum 
scale of duties higher than those now 
imposed, as a means of retaliation 
against nations which refuse, in the 
absence of concessions on our part, 
to give us the benefit of their mini- 
mum scale of duties. 


A DEFENSE OF WEALTH. 





[From the New York Commercial. | 


OR a twelvemonth or more the 
publishers of our American 
magazines—with some notable excep- 
tions, of course—have been “dishing 
up” for their readers at regular inter- 
vals masses of fact and fiction about 
rich men or, in other words, success- 
ful men in this country, and along 
with them “exposures” of the 
methods employed in many of the 
greatest and most successful enter- 
prises and industries here in the 
United States. It is all on the sup- 
position that denunciation of wealth 
is popular, that it will “take” with 
magazine readers and therefore is a 
good investment for the publishers. 
They may have been correct in 
their business judgment of the situa- 
tion; but what they have actually ac- 
complished is the creation of a lot of 
prejudice against wealth where none 
existed before and the intensifying 
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of it, unwarrantedly, in every nook 
and corner of the country. The 
plethora of this magazine invective 
has become positively nauseating. 
What was a theme for legitimate 
literary exploitation and discussion 
has been “worked” to a disgusting 
extreme. 

It is in consequence refreshing, 
really inspiriting, to find in the At- 
lantic Monthly for July an article on 
“Large Fortunes’ by Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, in which his ef- 
fort is to show that multi-millionaires 
and gigantic “trust” enterprises are 
not necessarily enemies of society. 
Envy, he says, is at the bottom of this 
general railing at wealth and these at- 
tacks’ on successful industries. “It 
is,” he declares, “largely the ‘yawp’ 
of a dog running alongside an express 
train, indignant that it cannot run as 
fast, or make as big a noise as the 
train.” While it is possible for a rich 
man to be a rascal or an oppressor, all 
right-minded persons must agree with 
this opinion; and it is deplorable, as 
our essayist points out, that all these 
violent denunciations of the rich and 
the successful by the discontented 
classes, or by the extreme socialists, 
“find an echo in the ranks of the more 
conservative groups.” In short, a 
surfeit of this stuff in the Monthly 
prints, as in the daily press, has “yel- 
lowed” many otherwise sane men and 
women. 

Professor Laughlin demonstrates 
with logical clearness that the crea- 
tors of vast new wealth have been 
able to take to themselves only a part 
of it—that they have in almost every 
instance bestowed a wealth of benef- 
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icence on millions of people and en- 
riched the country a thousand-fold 
at the same time: As, for instance, 
the mighty transportation enterprises 
of Baron Hirsch in the lower Danube 
country and of the Vanderbilts in 
America; the toll that they took from 
the new millions thus created made up 
a large reward to them, but it was 
only the fraction of a vastly larger 
gain which they gave to those com- 
munities by their judgment and ca- 
pacity; and the great fortunes derived 
from the manufacture of harvesters 
and other agricultural implements 
are infinitesimal compared with the 
benefits that these devices have 
brought to the farmers. And yet 
every cheap cartoonist from Passa- 
maquoddy to the Golden Gate pic- 
tures these great public benefactors 
as capitalistic harpies! 


THE RECIPROCITY 
QUESTION. 





A COMMON SENSE VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION. 





[From the Boston Transcript. | 


That the Democrats will make an 
issue of reciprocity is to be expected. 
They are always very fond of Mr. 
Foss except when he is running for 
Congress, and they will endeavor to 
show that the difference of opinion 
in the Republican ranks with regard 
to trade with Canada is indicative of 
hostility to all commercial extension. 
At such times after the manner of 
politicians they will remember to 
forget their own party record, and 
will not thank any one to remind 
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them that when the Democrats came 
into power in the nation in March, 
18938, the United States had in oper- 
ation reciprocity arrangements with 
a number of foreign nations, which 
were as promptly as possible abro- 
gated. 

A Republican administration has 
established reciprocity with Cuba to 
the satisfaction and profit of both 
Nor has the Republican 
patry been in opposition to practi- 
cable reciprocity, the kind that is 
consistent with industrial prosperity 
at home at any time. But it has al- 
ways realized that it takes two to re- 
ciprocate, and in the present situa- 
tion Canadian manufacturers and 
Canadian public men are equally op- 
posed to what is known as “the New 
England scheme.” Canadian manu- 
facturers cannot be persuaded that 
they ought to go out of business to 
assist their competitors across the 


border. 


countries. 


THE CANADIAN WOOLEN IN- 
DUSTRY. 





[From the Textile World Record.] 


HE process of strangling the 

Canadian woolen industry by a 
preferential tariff is steadily pro- 
eressing. The Montreal Woolen 
Company is the latest victim, having 
closed its doors in April owing to 
the low prices of goods and over- 
stocked market. 
the importations consist of British 
goods, it is stated that German goods 
are shipped to England and then ex- 
ported to Canada as a British product 


While the bulk of 
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subject to the lower rate. The Ca- 
nadian mill owners have found it im- 
possible to compete with the for- 
eign goods and have been forced to 
choose between shutting down at 
once and running their mills at a 
steady loss in the hope that condi- 
tions would improve. Instead of im- 
proving they have become worse, 
and the mills that were kept in opera- 
tion are being forced to the wall. 
The general business conditions in 
the Dominion are prosperous. The 
immense agricultural and mining re- 
sources of the country are attracting 
capital and the population is being 
increased by a large number of im- 
migrants of the better class from the 
United States and Europe. The tex- 
tile industry is the fly in the Cana- 
dian ointment. 

The Canadian woolen industry 
having been practically wiped out by 
a low tariff, it is interesting and prof- 
itable to estimate the loss to the 
Dominion. The best, in fact the only 
available basis for such an estimate 
is by comparison with the United 
States, where the tariff on woolen 
goods is practically prohibitive. 
Woolens are still imported into the 
states at the rate of $16,000,000 per 
year, but this is due to the demand 
for special articles of luxury or to 
the ignorant prejudice in favor of 
“imported goods,’ and can be ige 
nored in our estimate, which is in- 
tended to show what Canada loses by 
not having a Dingley tariff. 

For the comparison we will take 
the United States census of 1900 as 
a basis. According to that report the 
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annual per capita value of the 
woolen goods manufactured in the 
mills of the United States amounted 
to $3.96. Owing to a more rigorous 
climate more wool is needed per 
capita in Canada than in the states. 
In the Southern states a compara- 
tively insignificant amount of woolen 
clothing is worn, cotton being the 
chief material, while wool is a nec- 
essity in every part of the Dominion. 
Estimating the increase in the use 
of woolen clothing due to the more 
northern climate at 25 per cent, we 
have $4.95 as the per capita value 
(at the mill) of woolen goods an- 
nually consumed in Canada, or a total 
of $29,700,000 per year for the 
6,000,000 inhabitants of British 
America. To supply these goods a 
woolen industry of the following pro- 
portions would be necessary, the esti- 
mate being based on the United 
States census of 1900, which supplied 
a population of 75,000,000: 


COAL ere ater diet wie we ota 
Wage earners (including sal- 


$31,017,975 


Bried | OMIGeTS) \a/3-4 weleaie we 16,360 
Wages and salaries ........ $6,439,931 
Miscellaneous expenses ..... $1,732,992 
Raw wraterials viele ees $18,115,912 
Value of products ......... $29,700,000 


These figures, moreover, do not 
represent the full extent of the loss. 
They do not include the wool grow- 
ing industry to supply the raw ma- 
terial, and for which the climate and 
soil of Canada are well adapted, nor 
the many industries supported by 
woolen manufacturing, such as the 
mining of coal and the manufacture 
of all kinds of mill supplies; nor do 
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they show the general loss to farmers, 
merchants and mechanics. It is es- 
timated that each worker in a woolen 
mill represents at least seven inhab- 
itants, so that the 16,360 operatives 
that would be required to supply the 
people of Canada with woolen cloth- 
ing represent a population of 114,- 
520, nearly twice that of Quebec, and 
about equal to the population of 
Worcester, Mass. This is the actual 
loss to Canada. The prospective loss 
from the extinction of the woolen in- 
dustry is much greater. Canada is 
in the infancy of her industrial de- 
velopment, and the woolen industry, 
if properly protected, would increase 
with the general development of the 
country. 

Canada has a population of 6,000,- 
000, which before the end of the cen- 
tury may number 50,000,000, and 
it is on that basis that the loss by the 
destruction of the Canadian woolen 
industry should be estimated. For 
6,000,000 a woolen industry sup- 
porting 114,520 people is required; 
for 50,000,000 an industry support- 
ing a million, twice the number that 
now people the whole of Nova 
Scotia. 

Sooner or later the loss of the 
woolen industry under a low tariff 
will be realized by Canada. Her 
people will find that farming it for 
the rest of the world does not give 
the necessary scope for their energies 
and talents. In the. meantime the 
United States can draw an instruc- 
tive moral from Canada’s neglect of 
one of the primary industries of 
mankind—textile manufacturing. 
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UNCLE SAM SUPPORTING 
BRAZIL. 





We can form an idea of how well 
Brazil is doing by noting her exports 
and imports for the past four years. | 

The figures in round millions of gold 
dollars are: 


Exports Imports 
1901 $203,000,000 $107,000,000 
1902 182,000,000 116,000,000 
1903 184,000,000 121,000,000 
1904 197,000,000 128,000,000 
Totals $766,000,000 $472,000,000 


Gain to Brazil, $294,000,000, or $73,- 
500,000 each year. 

In the same four years we paid Brazil 
for her tropical products, chiefly coffee, 
the following: 


A LOUAN Ds Abaca tia <lbek cand $70,643,000 
UAT a teh takint doth deh wile tnd eek co, OQO 
1903 67,221,000 
pA: SOL Ee ely a vice Ge pa 76,152,000. 

PEOUALIF wenere owen a a ty $293,194,000 


or just about as much as Brazil’s en- 
tire favorable balance of trade for the 
four years. 

The contra account is Brazil’s pur- 
chases of us. Those purchases are only 
about 11 per cent of her total imports. 
All we got from Brazil was: 


se ON LAA eas 30) Ieee a A $11,663,000 
EMU ain at ahaat eat ee hale ie 10,391,000 
DEA ya hat are a setae ee alule 10,736,000 
TUUAN IE aria aeee etaces 11,046,000 

FL OCELY araudray aces osu $43,836,000 


or about $11,000,000 a year. 

Deducting our $44,000,000 exports to 
Brazil from our $293,000,000 imports 
from that Republic, shows that in the 
four years Uncle Sam supported Brazil 
by contributing $249,000,000 of her 
$294,000,000 favorable balance of trade, 
or over $62,000,000 of the $73,500,000 a 
year. 

If ever there was a one-sided deal 
against your Uncle that is one, es- 
pecially as we let in Brazil’s chief prod- 
uct, coffee, free, while thousands of 
acres of our own coffee growing lands 
are lying idle in the Philippines. Is it 
not time to make a change by putting a 
duty on coffee ? 

Water J. BALuarp. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THH SILK INDUSTRY. 





The silk manufacturing industry of 
this country is making exceptionally 
rapid progress. Not only has the qual- 
ity of the merchandise coming from 
American looms greatly improved, but 
the production has doubled in volume 
during the last few years. Franklin 
Allen, secretary of the Silk Association 
of America, discussing the situation at 
the close of the raw silk season, said: 
“Raw silk receipts for the silk manu- 
facturers of the United States have been 
phenomenal in the season just closed. 
The figures for the twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1905, are 17,486,414 
pounds. This is 5,000,000 pounds in ex- 
cess of the previous season and 4,000,000 
pounds in excess of the season of 1902- 
1903, which hitherto was the banner year 
of raw silk receipts in the United 
States. While this record is the most 
satisfactory that the silk industry of 
America has ever experienced as to 
quantity of silk consumed, the impor- 
tant and anxious question one hears on 
every hand to-day is, What of the 
future? 

Three trade elements are involved in 
a wise consideration of an answer: 

1. Raw silk stocks carried over from 
the past season are lower in every silk 
producing country than in the previous 
season. 

2. The new silk season has been late 
in opening both in Italy and Japan, and 
at this writing the general expectation 
is that the output of raw silks in both 
countries will be diminished. Compar- 
ing the opening prices of this season 
with last season, Italian raw silks are 
fully 15 to 20 per cent higher, Japan’s 
fully 10 to 15 per cent higher, and 
Chinas and Cantons also show a ten- 
dency to higher prices owing to receipt 
of recent cables from Shanghai. 

While it is undisputably true that the 
silk manufacturers of the United States 
have usually been unable to advance the 
price of manufactured goods, owing to 
fierce domestic competition, neverthe- 
less there are many signs that the situa- 
tion is changing, and that buyers of silk 
goods will soon confront a sellers’ mar- 
ket instead of a buyers’ market. Pres- 
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ent conditions undoubtedly point to 
higher prices all along the line from raw 
materials up to finished goods. 

The American market of 1905-1906 
promises a good fall and winter season 
for all well-made textile fabrics, silks 
included.” 


THE LAW AND STRIKES. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


The first duty of society is to pre- 
serve public order, and to preserve it at 
whatever cost. And to none is this more 
important than the workingman. In a 
period of anarchy the manual laborer 
suffers first and suffers most severely. 
When strikers resort to violence they at 
once lose the sympathy of the public, 
because the public cares more for safe 
and orderly streets than that any cause, 
no matter how righteous, shall win. 
Strikes can no longer be won by street 
rioting, because rioting must and will, 
if necessary, be put down by the strong 
hand, and when that has been done all 
thought of the merits of the original 
controversy has passed away. The pub- 
lic mind has been concentrated on the 
one subject in which it, as a public, has 
a vital interest. The overpowering of 
the police makes it the sworn duty of 
officials to invoke the militia. The over- 
powering of the militia would make it 
the sworn duty of other officials to call 
in the regular Army. It is the law that 
must be upheld, and will be upheld, if 
we are to retain the essentials of civili- 
zation. No nation has ever long en- 
dured anarchy. Rather than do that it 
will accept despotism maintained by the 
machine cannon. 





[New York Journal of Commerce.] 

The lawlessness and disorder which so 
frequently attend difficulties between 
employers and workmen, and which al- 
most always follow upon strikes, are the 
result of a failure of unions to recognize 
and respect-the inalienable rights of 
those who are not their members. They 
are not content to offer their terms and 
make their demands and endeavor to se- 
cure compliance by refusing to work on 
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other terms, but they resort to intimida- 
tion and violence to deter others from 
doing the work either on different or the 
same terms. The need of doing this in 
order to succeed, which is their sole ex- 
cuse, is in itself evidence that the strike 
was not justified; but, apart from that, 
the use of force to prevent others from 
working or employers from making use 
of other than union labor is a violation 
of wholesome laws and a defiance of pub- 
lic authority, which cannot be tolerated 
under any civilized government. Noth- 
ing so discredits and weakens labor or- 
ganization in this country as the lawless- 
ness and disorder that accompany 
strikes and are resorted to, more or less 
deliberately, as a means of making them 
successful. Submission to law and pres- 
ervation of the public peace and order 
is one of the lessons that labor must take 
to heart in this country before its organ- 
ization can have the sympathy and sup- 
port necessary to any lasting success, for 
the people will not consent to sacrifice 
the essential principles of their political 
institutions for the sake of any form of 
organization, whatever its purpose. 


Ex-Minister Conger expresses the 
opinion that the talk about a Chinese 
boycott of American products is a hum- 
bug. This is a sound view. The boy- 
cott will have its most marked manifes- 
tations in the columns of American 
newspapers which attach more import- 
ance to a little bit of trade with the 
Chinese than to preserving the dignity 
of American labor. So far as the Chi- 
nese merchants themselves are con- 
cerned they are likely to pursue the 
course which they have always followed 
of buying the things which suit them 
best and which they can obtain for the 
least money.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The free-traders who are making so 
much noise about possible “tariff wars” 
seem to think that the only course re- 
maining to the United States is to abol- 
ish protection and allow rates to be 
made by foreign countries. There is no 
absurdity quite so rank as that put 
forth by the free-trade claque.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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THE CONFERENCE INTERPRETED. 


HE Boston Herald of August 21 

contained the following edito- 

rial interpretation of the result of the 
Chicago Reciprocity Conference: 


What the convention asked for and 
hopes to secure is a new or minimum 
tariff, formed, roughly speaking, by re- 
ducing by 20 or 30 per cent the duty 
rates of the present tariff, which would 
then be the maximum tariff law. A 
general law of this kind—that is, a hor- 
izontal reduction made in _ existing 
duties—could be passed by Congress 
with hardly any delay, assuming the 
desirability of taking such action was 
made evident. Certainly, it would re- 
quire only a fraction of the time need- 
ed for a revision of the tariff law. In 
March of next year the new German 
tariff law goes into effect, and it is 
considered essential by millions of peo- 
ple in the West that the high duties 
of the general German tariff should not 
apply to American provisions and 
breadstuffs. The convention did not 
act favorably upon the Boston proposi- 
tion to place raw materials upon the 
free list, partly because many of its 
western members had been instru- 
mental in having the duties put upon 
wool and hides, and saw no special rea- 
son for their present removal; but 
partly, perhaps, because in the case of 
the leaders of the movement it is recog- 
nized that if a speedy and somewhat 
horizontal reduction is made in the 
present tariff duties, these reduced 
duties to apply to imports coming from 
all countries which give us the benefit 
of their most favored nation clause, the 
reduction could not fail to apply pro- 
portionately to hides and wool as well 
as to manufactured commodities. 


The foregoing was undoubtedly 
written by Mr. Osborne Howes, chair- 
man of one of the delegations from 
Boston, a well-known Democrat and 
free trader, and one of the chief man- 
ipulators of the Conference. It may 
therefore be accepted as an authorita- 
tive statement of the real meaning of 
the resolutions. 

The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse! Horizontal reduction 
of the Dingley duties seems to satisfy 
for the time being the reformatory 
ambition of these leaders of a great 
movement. Times without number 
they have denounced some of the 
duties as disproportionately high and 
yet they seem willing to preserve that 
disproportion if it can be mitigated 
in degree. The excuse for the Con- 
ference was the threatening aspect of 
Germany, and inferentially of other 
European countries, of which they 
adduced no evidence, therefore such 
reductions of duties must be made as 
will placate Germany and make her 
willing to sacrifice her farmers for the 
benefit of ours. Was there any in- 
telligent and discriminating consider- 
ation of the items of trade between 
the two countries, with a view to sci- 
entific improvement in duties? Not 
at all and now it is proposed to reduce 
the duties on boots and shoes, wood 
nuly. limbher and manv ather articles 
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which we do not import from Ger- 
many at all, just as though that would 
tempt those shrewd traders to let our 
farm products and machinery into 
their country under their minimum 
schedule. If reciprocity was meant, 
why did not the Conference offer it 
in non-competing products, or select 
a few articles that we import from 
Germany and say we will admit them 
at twenty or thirty per cent reduction 
from our present duties if Germany 
will give us the benefit of her mini- 
mum? That would have been specific 
and limited and in the nature of a 
bargain, which meets the popular un- 
derstanding of reciprocity. 

Instead of it they offer a regula- 
tion, applicable to all countries alike, 
and all articles alike, as well those 
which experience has shown to be too 
low as well as those which they claim 
to be too high. And for this purpose 
they take the Dingley tariff as a basis. 
This ought to forever estop them 
from talking of its inequalities, its ex- 
cesses, its gross favoritism, etc., and 
how can they ever again say that it is 
antiquated, out of harmony with 
economic changes, and has outlived 
its usefulness? 

If they were real protectionists, 
and had been willing to take the 
trouble to acquire and apply a little 
- definite knowledge, why did they not 
select such articles as we import from 
Europe in large quantities, and which 
seriously compete with our labor, and 
suggest an increase of the duties upon 
them, or at least that the duties re- 
main as they are? Horizontal reduc- 
tion is about the laziest proposition 
ever made. It is a confession of ig- 
norance of the subject. In the Clay 
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compromise it was a disaster; in the 
Morrison bill it was a failure. There 
is less likelihood of its being adopted 
now than ever before. 

It is obvious from the Herald’s ar- 
ticle that Massachusetts must give up 
the hope of free hides and other raw 
materials, and what a stupendous loss 
this is from the arsenal of the agita- 
tors. It has been their chief weapon 
ever since Mr. Cleveland’s free wool 
message. It elected Governor Rus- 
sell and it secured some Republican 
votes for Governor Douglas. But if 
the loss of this slogan and the ac- 
ceptance of the Dingley tariff as a 
basis serve to lead the reformers to 
become acquainted with that benefi- 
cent law, they will discover that 
nearly one-half of our imports are 
admitted free and that among them 
is a long list of articles that enter 
into our manufactures and yet do not 
seriously compete with domestic 
products. The most that they have 
clamored for is enjoyed already. 

Going west has been a good thing 
for these gentlemen. They ran up 
against men who know what they 
want quite as well as they do and 
who can outvote them. But did they 
tell those Western Republicans that 
the real meaning of the platform 
upon which they agreed is the revival 
of a burned ember, the acceptance of 
an old discarded Democratic scheme? 
It is more than likely that Mr. Howes 
and his associates may get this gal- 
vanized recommendation into the 
platform of the Massachusetts Demo- 
crats, but how can Republicans, even 
if they be tariff revisionists, have any 
further toleration for what those peo- 
ple propose? | 
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THE CHICAGO “RECIPROCITY CONFERENCE.” 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS— GREAT EXPECTATIONS NOT REALIZED—ATTACKS ON 
SENATOR LODGE AND PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT—DINGLEY TARIFF SCORED—PERFECT 
HARMONY DID NOT PREVAIL—RESOLUTIONS ADVOCATE A DUAL, OR MAXIMUM AND 
MINIMUM TARIFF—‘ RECIPROCAL TARIFF LEAGUE” TO BE FORMED. 


HE much-discussed “National 
Reciprocity Conference” assem- 
bled at the Illinois theatre, Chicago, 
August 16, and closed on the follow- 
ing day. Extraordinary claims had 
been made by the leaders a few days 
before the convention met. It was 
stated that there would be 1,200 del- 
egates, but the actual number did not 
exceed 600, and may have been 
much smaller. They were composed 
principally of representatives of cot- 
ton exchanges, stock breeders’ asso- 
ciations, boards of trade, and corn 
belt and manufacturers’ alliances. 
Most of the leading industries of the 
country had no representation what- 
ever in the conference. The largest 
delegation from any state was from 
Texas—eighteen members; and, so 
far as reported, several states had few 
or no delegates. 

It was stated by the promoters 
that all of the delegates were “Re- 
publicans and protectionists,” except 
ex-Senator Harris of Kansas, who 
was formerly a Populist and acted 
with the Democrats in the Senate 
when he was there. But Osborne 
Howes of Massachusetts and A. B. 
Farquhar of Pennsylvania, who were 
accredited delegates, are well-known 
Democrats and free traders. Quite 
likely there were many others of the 
same stripe. The fact that some of 
the delegates may have voted for 


McKinley or Roosevelt as “a choice 
of evils,” does not make them good 
Republicans; nor the fact that they 
supported the protective policy as 
long as they thought they needed it 
for their own industries and then 
cast it off like an old shoe, make 
them good protectionists to-day. 

Then it was given out in advance, 
by the same authority, that the gov- 
ernors of several western states 
would lend official sanction to the 
movement by their presence—among 
others, Governors Dineen of Illinois, 
Cummins of Iowa, Johnson of Min- 
nesota, Hanly of Indiana, Mickey of 
Nebraska, Hoch of Kansas, La Fol- 
lette of Wisconsin; but the newspaper 
reports mention only the first two 
as being present. Governor Dineen, 
in his brief speech of welcome, hoped 
for good results from the conference, 
but did not commit himself to the 
support of any policy. Governor 
Cummins, who is always on hand 
when there is any tariff-ripping 
scheme in progress, said what he was 
expected to say, and a little more 
when he expressed his distrust of 
the dual-tariff scheme. 

Then it was given out in advance 
that President Roosevelt was “keenly 
interested in the conference,” and in 
“full sympathy with its purposes”; 
but nothing developed in the pro- 
ceedings to show that there was the 
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slightest foundation for these, state- 
ments. 

Senator Cullom, who was the only 
conspicuous member of either branch 
of Congress invited to address the 
conference, and that because he is 
chairman of the foreign relations 
committee, in his speech claimed that 
the west is almost unanimously in 
favor of reciprocity—rather a broad 
statement in view of the actual fact 
that the great body of Western Re- 
publican congressmen and _ nine- 
tenths of the western republican 
papers are opposed to it. We should 
have more faith in Senator Cullom’s 
“strong protectionism” if he had not 
been a zealous supporter of the dis- 
credited Kasson treaties, and had not 
made a speech in the United States 
in 1902 affirming the power of the 
executive and senate to originate 
or change laws by treaty, affecting 
the tariff and revenue in defiance of 
the power conferred by the Constitu- 
tion upon the House of Representa- 
tives. Nevertheless, his speech 
before the conference was not wholly 
acceptable to the leaders; for a Chi- 
cago despatch to the New York Com- 
mercial says, “it was so carefully 


balanced on the fence that one of the. 


prime objects of the new league. will 
be to smoke ‘Uncle Shelby’ out of his 
hole.” 

It will be noticed in the speech of 
E. N. Foss that he made his cus- 
tomary attack upon Senator Lodge. 
Also that Henry B. Blackwell, who 
is always “seeing things,” once more 
raised his despairing cry over the de- 
cadence of Massachusetts industries. 
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The convention caught a tartar 
when Edward Rosewater of the 
Omaha Bee was invited to speak. 
He is a well-known advocate of reci- 
procity, even of the Kasson brand; 
but he dampened the enthusiasm of 
the meeting when he suggested that 
the “prohibitive” duties of the Ding- 
ley law be made the minimum basis. 
for any reciprocal treaties. 

Before the proceedings started it is 
stated in the newspaper reports that 
some excitement was caused by the 
alarming discovery that an emissary 
of the Home Market Club was dis- 
tributing a pamphlet recently issued 
by the club, entitled “The Chicago 
Reciprocity Conference and Our 
Trade with Germany.” The man 
thus employed was shown the door 
by one of the executive committee, 
and strict injunctions were issued 
that he be kept out during the ses- 
sions. But nearly one hundred copies 
of the alleged “heretical work” had 
already been distributed. After thus 
manifesting their high regard for 
freedom of discussion, the confer- 
ence was ready for business. 

The demand for free raw mate- 
rials which the Massachusetts dele- 
gates carried with them to Chicago: 
was not favorably received, and it 
dropped with a dull thud. Cana-. 
dian reciprocity, which has been a 
forced and needless issue in Massa-- 
chusetts, also failed to score any- 
thing. 

The several newspaper reports be- 
fore us do not fully disclose the: 
struggles of the conflicting interests. 
represented in the conference, but. 
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enough of the details are given to 
show that there was considerable 
friction all along the line. In spite 
of the great pains taken by the mana- 
gers to exclude sound protectionists 
and other undesirable elements from 
the conference, all accounts agree 
that it was not quite as harmonious 
as a Quaker meeting. 


ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 
John E. Wilder, president of the 


Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
was the temporary chairman. Gov- 
ernor Dineen delivered a brief ad- 
dress of welcome, in which he 
expressed the hope that out of the 
conference would come suggestions 
and recommendations which would 
meet with the approval of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. Mayor Dunn 
of Chicago also welcomed the dele- 
gates. 
MR. BLACKWELL SPEAKS. 
Five-minute speeches being called 
for, Henry B. Blackwell of Boston 
said: “We have lost many of our 


manufactures in consequence of the 
failure to have raw materials with 


the freedom which we formerly en- 
joyed. We need a change of the 
tariff to enable our people to con- 
tinue their industries and to become 
customers of the western farmer and 
the western agriculturist and the 
western meat raiser. We regard 
with profound disapproval the action 
of a minority of the United States 
senate during the past ten years 
which has turned down twelve treat- 
les for reciprocity and arbitration 
negotiated by the administrations of 
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McKinley and Roosevelt, and we call 
upon the American people, irrespec- 
tive of party, to elect a house of rep- 
resentatives able and willing to assert 
its old prerogative as the originator 
and maintainer of fiscal legislation; 
to take out of the hands of the mi- 
nority of the senate the control of 
the matter, and to make the voice of 
the people heard in behalf of liberal 
trade relations.” 
LETTER FROM KASSON. 

In a letter from Burlington, Vt., 
John A. Kasson said, “There are hun- 
dreds of millions of surplus produc- 
tions which we do not need and 
cannot consume at home. [If the for- 
eign markets are not kept open for 
them, if any one important market 
is closed to them, it will react upon 
the home market. Any extended 
closing of foreign markets would in- 
evitably result in the collapse of our 
national prosperity. Some modifica- 
tions of the present law have become 
imperative. This has been acknowl- 
edged by congress itself. Nobody 
disputes the power of congress to 
regulate the question by a maximum 
and minimum tariff which the exec- 
utive may apply to the products of 
foreign countries according to their 
treatment of our exports to their 
markets. A majority of congress can 
pass such a law. This may be the 
best practical solution of the ques- 
tion.” 

ATTACK ON PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 

The Boston Herald report says,. 
“The only criticism of President 
Roosevelt was when State Senator 
W. B. Dean of St. Paul, Minn., 
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made a sensational attack on the 
president, intimating that under 
pressure from the stand-patters he 
had ignored the question of tariff 
revision. Senator Dean said: “Pres- 
ident Roosevelt failed to mention in 
his message tariff revision since elec- 
tion. Instead, wisely or unwisely, 
and I think unwisely, he diverted 
public opinion to the railroads.” He 
claimed that Minnesota had no pro- 
tection for her products under the 
present tariff law. 


7 HARRIS. 

Ex-Senator William A. Harris of 
Kansas said: “The prosperity of this 
great country must be four-sided be- 
fore it can be permanent. Agricul- 
ture and mining are two sides of the 
great temple of justice; manufactur- 
ing and commerce constitute the 
other two sides. We talk about stim- 
ulating commerce by injecting with a 
syringe subsidy provisions to stimu- 
late the building of steamships. That 
is an absolute quack prescription. 
What we want to do is to make it 
profitable for other nations and then 
vessels will be found without number 
sailing under the American flag in 
every sea.” Mr. Harris raised a dis- 
senting voice against free hides. 

IDAHO MAN ON WOOL. 

I’. J. Hagenbarth of Idaho, repre- 
senting the National Livestock As- 
sociation, gave a brief history of the 
attempt of the wool growers to secure 
a hearing before the Senate Commit- 
tee in 1903, and stated that the fail- 
ure of that committee to secure a 
hearing and a gradual reduction of 
the tariff on wool had resulted in the 
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total destruction of the wool grow- 
ing industry. “We must steer be- 
tween Scylla and Charybdis, the two 
rocks on which we are liable to 
split,” he said, ‘every interest is en- 
titled to a hearing and taking from 
one and giving to another is not go- 
ing to help the general good in any 


way.” 


OSBORNE HOWES. 

Osborne Howes complimented the 
farmers for their generosity in stand- 
ing so solidly for a tariff that gave 
them so little in return, and said they 
benefited a little by the duty on wool, 
and a very little, although a much 
exaggerated little, from the duty on 
hides.” 

At the afternoon session perma- 
nent officers for the conference were 
elected, as follows: 

Permanent chairman, S. B. Pack- 
ard, Iowa; first vice chairman, Wil- 
liam C. Mayberry, Michigan; second 
vice chairman, I. T. Prior, Texas; 
third vice Andrew G. 
Webster, Massachusetts; secretary, 
William R. Corwine, Iowa; assistant 
secretary, Frederick Larrabee, Iowa. 
In assuming the gavel Mr. Packard 
said: 

“It seems expedient that congress 
pass a new tariff law providing for 
maximum and minimum rates, which 
may be used by the President in ex- 
tending our markets abroad. We can 
set about selecting a house of rep- 
resentatives that will pass such a law 
and we will have at least the advan- 
tage in the senate of a possible ma- 
jority instead of an impossible two- 
thirds. 


chairman, 
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“If our President to-day had the 
power, under a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff law, he would do some 
Yankee dickering with foreign coun- 
tries.” 


SENATOR CULLOM. 

He said, in part: “I very much 
prefer the adoption of the principle 
of reciprocity as a means of retaining 
and extending our foreign markets, 
as a means of quietly, without inter- 
ruption of our business conditions, 
revising, where necessary, the tariff, 
as a means of preventing discrimina- 
tion against our products, such as 
Germany and other nations now pro- 
pose to make. But if we cannot 
secure the ratification of reciprocity 
treaties there is one other method 
that was seriously considered by the 
committee on foreign relations more 
than two years ago, when it became 
apparent that the reciprocity treaties 
could not be ratified, and that is the 
adoption of a maximum and mini- 
mum tariff. By that I mean the 
adoption of an arrangement, by Act 
of Congress, somewhat similar to that 
in force in France. Have a mini- 
mum tariff, applicable to all nations 
which give our products the most 
favored nation treatment, and a 
maximum tariff, say 25 per cent 
higher, to apply to nations which dis- 
criminate against our products. 

“The adoption of this principle 
would not accomplish for our foreign 
trade all that reciprocity would ac- 
complish. It would not open any 
very extensive new markets for our 
products, but it would prevent dis- 


crimination. A maximum and mini- 
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mum tariff is more in the way of re- 
taliation; but something must be 
done, and if we cannot secure reci- 
procity I shall favor the enactment 
of a law by Congress providing a 
maximum tariff to be applicable to 


every nation that discriminates 
against our products.” 
E. N. FOSS. 


Mr. Foss delivered a long speech, 
from which we make some extracts 
of most interest to our readers: 

“The Dingley tariff contains the 
element of monopoly, gentlemen; 
the element of graft. 

“Do not misunderstand me. I am 
a protectionist. I thoroughly believe 
in the principle upon which our sys- 
tem is founded. It is the abuses of 
the system which I attack. They 
must be eradicated, or the whole sys- 
tem will fall. It is these abuses 
which are threatening our foreign 
trade. It is not sane and reasonable 
protection which we must overthrow, 
but monopoly and graft. 

“Now, gentlemen, the truth of the 
matter is that the Dingley law has 
served its purpose, has fulfilled its 
mission. To-day it is like a discarded 
piece of machinery, which must give 
place to new improvements. 

“For example, the duty on hides. 
Was it ever justified? It was pre- 
tended that it would benefit the 
farmer. Has it done so? Does he get 
the benefit? Doesn’t it rather go to 
the packer? Does the packer need 
it? Mr. Blaine said he didn’t. The 
shoemaker testifies that this tax, 
ranging from three to ten cents a 
pair, is really borne by the cheap 
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shoe, which is worn by the working- 
man and the farmer. 

“How about the duty on coal? 
Was it put there in the interest of 
the people? If so, has it proved to 
be for their interest? Has it bene- 
fited labor in the mining regionsé 
Has it made the price of coal any 
less@ 

“Now, gentlemen, we have not 
come here from Massachusetts, as 
some of our opponents would have 
you understand, demanding that the 
duties be entirely removed from raw 
materials, without being ready and 
willing that the maximum duties on 
the finished products of our factories 
and mills be correspondingly  re- 
duced. We are eager to compete in 
the markets of the world, and can 
successfully do so, at the same time 
maintaining our primacy in the home 
market, with moderate protective 
duties. 

(Mr. Foss then reviewed the work 
of the committee which convassed 
Massachusetts for signers to reci- 
procity petitions, and claimed that 
the result of this canvass and organ- 
ized effort compelled the Republican 
party in this state to take notice; 
and so the Republican state platform 
of 1904 declared that still further 
measures should be taken toward 
negotiating reciprocity treaties with 
foreign countries and especially with 
Canada and Newfoundland, upon 
such terms and conditions as will 
secure an enlargement of our foreign 
trade, for the common benefit of our 
people, wherever reciprocal arrange- 
ments can be effected consistently 
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with the principles of protection and 
without injury to American agricul- 
ture, American labor or American 
industries. ) 

Mr. Foss continued, as follows: 
“This was advanced ground for a 
Massachusetts Republican conven- 
tion to take. As was expected, it met 
with strong opposition on the part of 
the Home Market Club, a represen- 
tative high tariff organization. The 
gentleman nominated for governor 
on this platform accepted the nomi- 
nation, but never declared for the 
principles. 

“As a result, he was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated; and we had the an- 
omalous spectacle of Republican 
Massachusetts electing Roosevelt 
president by 80,000, and a Demo- 
cratic governor by nearly 10,000 in 
the same ballot boxes. 

“The committee of one hundred 
on reciprocal trade this year has 
again taken advanced ground, saying 
in its declaration of principles: ‘We 
believe a revision of the tariff upon 
the principle of reciprocity to be nec- 
essary, and we aflirm that the adop- 
tion of a maximum and minimum 
tariff system, having for its purpose 
reciprocity rather than retaliation, is 
best calculated to promote and main- 
tain a rational system of protection 
and to guarantee the equitable treat- 
ment of all nations.’ 

“This year we Republicans are lin- 
ing up our candidates on the reci- 
procity issue. The machine leaders 
and their organs are asserting that 
national issues have no place in a 
state campaign. They know better 
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of course, but they have their own 
reasons for trying to fool the voters. 

“The machine candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor, Mr. Draper, even 
goes so far in a public statement as to 
say, practically, that the great ques- 
tion of tariff revision is none of the 
people’s business—that it ‘must be 
decided by the senators and repre- 
sentatives in congress.’ 

“Tt is this rule of Massachusetts 
from Washington, autocratic at one 
end and abject at the other, that we 
are fighting. Except as a matter of 
principle, it makes very little differ- 
ence who are elected to state office 
in Massachusetts, for our Republi- 
cans always nominate good candi- 
dates. As a matter of principle, how- 
ever, we cannot permit machine 
leaders and candidates to stifle the 
popular voice. Elections in Massa- 
chusetts rarely, if ever, turn on state 
issues; they are almost invariably 
settled along national lines. 

“Let me show you how this politi- 
cal bunco game works in practice. 
As time for action by the senate on 
the Newfoundland treaty approached, 
a committee of the Boston business 
men went to Washington to consult 
with various officials regarding the 
treaty. They were received by our 
senators, Messrs. Lodge and Crane, 
and treated with the utmost courtesy. 
Both promised to do all in their 
power to put the treaty through, but 
the real burden, naturally, fell upon 
the shoulders of Mr. Lodge. In fact, 
there was an implied, if not definite, 
understanding in some influential 
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quarters, that Senator Lodge would 
not be opposed for re-election to the 
senate if he would do all he could to 
secure the ratification of the Hay- 
Bond treaty. 

“In the course of their visit the 
committee called upon Mr. Hay, who 
mildly intimated his surprise at the 
confidence the committee evidently 
reposed in the good intentions of 
Senator Lodge. Mr. Lodge worked 
hard with the Newfoundland treaty. 
Under pretence of making it accept- 
able to the little fishing city of 
Gloucester, he secured in the com- 
mittee on foreign relations, of which 
he is a member, amendments which 
rendered it wholly worthless and of- 
fensive to the Newfoundland govern- 
ment. 

“Upon reaching the floor of the 
senate the treaty was again abused. 
Additions to the free list were made 
to which the Newfoundland govern- 
ment had not agreed; and the climax 
of injury and insult was reached 
when the senate actually approved an 
amendment nullifying the agree- 
ment to admit the products of New- 
foundland mines free, on the ridicu- 
lous ground that some time coal 
might be discovered in Newfound- 
land and compete with the product 
of the West Virginia mines. 

“Mr. Lodge, I understand, pro- 
tested against this last high-handed 
action; but a chief reason why the 
treaty was so generally abused was 
the determination among the sena- 
tors that the reciprocity principle 
should not be allowed to obtain a foot- 
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hold. The result was, as predicted, 
a retaliatory act by Newfound- 
land which strikes a harder blow at 
the Gloucester fisheries than could 
have come from any conceivable rec- 
iprocity. I do not believe and never 
have believed that reciprocity with 
Newfoundland could have done one 
copper’s worth of damage to the 
Gloucester fisheries, owing to the 
enormous undeveloped possibilities 
of the fish business. 

“However that may be, the 
Gloucester men, through the senate, 
have succeeded in doing a real injury 
to the Atlantic fisheries, and there 
is now talk that the original Hay- 
Bond treaty will be resuscitated and 
ratified when congress meets again. 

“In urging the importance of reci- 
procity or tariff revision, we must 
speak plainly. We must get at the 
root of things and call things by their 
right names. There is graft in the 
Dingley tariff, and however strongly 
we may stand for the policy of pro- 
tection, we must all unite to eradi- 
cate graft. If we do not, we must 
prepare to sacrifice our protective 
system before the wrath of the peo- 
ple.” 7 

The remainder of Mr. Foss’s speech 
was devoted to a consideration of the 
maximum and minimum tariff plan, 
and he favored this plan if founded 
upon the principle of reciprocity and 
not upon the policy of retaliation. 
He also favored the appointment of 
a commission of experts to be 
charged with “the duty of instituting 
an economic system which shall be 
equitable, permanent and flexible.” 
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MORE HERESY—RECIPROCITY NOT 
WANTED. 

“T condemn the word ‘reciproc- 
ity, ” said L. E. Lincoln, of the Buf- 
falo Livestock Association, who ad- 
dressed the conference. “In the 
minds of many voters ‘reciprocity’ 
means nothing else than ‘free trade,’ 
and free trade is not the object for 
which this conference is called.” 
This statement elicited a round of 
hearty applause, which broke forth 
anew when James F. Parker, chair- 
man of the New York Produce Ex- 
change delegation, made a similar 
declaration. Mr. Lincoln suggested 
as a title for the organization about 
to be formed, the “High and Low 
Tariff League.” He believed an or- 
ganization with branches in every 
state could effectively accomplish its 
purpose. Both Lincoln and Parker 
asserted that “reciprocity” had out- 
lived its usefulness and must go. 
Other suggestions for a title were 
tariff “elasticity,” “moderation” or 
“alteration.” But none of them ap- 
peared to meet the favor of the men 
who heard them. 

Mr. James F. Parker made a 
lengthy speech on our tariff relations 
with Germany, and declared that the 
new tariff threatened great disaster 
to some of our export interests. He 
wanted a reciprocity treaty with Ger- 
many negotiated without delay. 





On the second day the conference 
was favored with several protests 
from the Pacific Coast, which, it is 
needless to say, did not evoke any 
great amount of enthusiasm. The 
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most emphatic protests came from 
the lumber interests of the Pacific, 
whose organizations worked the wires 
vigorously in opposition to any ac- 
tion. The American Lumberman, 
the organ of the trade, sent a letter 
which states that lumber’s “rate of 
protection has been, and is only, five 
to ten per cent on an ad valorem 
basis; and yet, under every reduced 
tariff, and in every proposed reci- 
procity treaty with Canada, it has 
been made to bear the chief burden.” 
The Pacific Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association telegraphed, 
through its secretary: “The crying 
need of the Pacific coast is a market 
within the United States for our lum- 
ber output. Pacific coast can fur- 
nish requirements of the United 
States for thirty years, with cheap- 
est lumber in the world. Free lum- 
ber will hurt our interests and close 
our mills.” Oregon and Washing- 
ton sent telegrams of the same 
tenor. Seattle sent a protest, through 
President McGraw of the Chamber 
of Commerce, against removing the 
tariff on coal. We assume that all 
of these protests were at once con- 
signed to the waste basket. 

The principal speaker at the morn- 
ing session was Governor Cummins 
of Iowa; but there were others of 
smaller calibre, though no report of 
the remarks of many of them ap- 
pears in the newspaper accounts. 


A. B. FARQUHAR. 
The first speaker of the day was 
A. B. Farquhar, the well-known 
“free trade economist” of York, Pa. 
He discussed the new German tariff, 
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saying in part: “That the new Ger- 
man tariff is a measure of retalia- 
tion, a sort of war measure, called 
out by our Dingley law, is widely be- 
lieved. Like retaliatory measures 
generally it hits wildly, worst hurt- 
ing those who had no part in dealing 
the blow resented. It leaves the poli- 
ticians and the petty manufacturers 
untouched, and it strikes the Ameri- 
can farmer first and hardest. The 
old maximum, as well as the new, 
is largely reducible by reciprocal ar- 
rangements, the percentage that may 
now be taken off ranging from 15 to 
30, in harmony with the professed 
aims of protectionism.” 


EDITOR ROSEWATER. 
Edward Rosewater, editor of the 
Omaha Bee, said he was secretary of 
the committee on resolutions of the 
Republican National Convention of 
1900, and wished to contradict the 
statement made in the Reciprocity 
Convention that the Republican 
party in its platform of 1900 and 
1904 had pledged itself to a revision 
of the tariff and that it had violated 
its pledge. “The Republican party’s 
greatest pledge,” he said, ‘‘was a con- 
tinuance of prosperity, and we have 
got it. Now the question is, Are we 
at the crossing roads or are we not 
on the upward trend to the highest 
degree of prosperity this country is 
capable of having? But remember 
that there are methods of reaching 
the Republican Congress that must 
be pursued by you here to-day or you 
are not going to accomplish very 
much. You cannot accomplish it by 
denouncing the tariff as a graft. 
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There is graft in church and 
there is graft in Masonry and 
other fraternal organizations, but 
you would not denounce the church 
or Masonry because men have 
been found in their ranks who are 
grafters. There is graft of course 
in connection with the tariff, but as 
a principle the protective system has 
built up the industries of this coun- 
try, and it is because of the great 
invasion by American industry of all 
parts of the world that you have had 
the trouble here which you are called 
together to consider. You never 
would have been here but for the 
fact that fifteen hundred millions of 
dollars of American products have 
found their way into foreign coun- 
I believe 
in carrying out the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution—that reaches 
these questions by reciprocity. I do 
not believe you can do it by a double 
standard. That is precisely what you 
propose here—the double standard 
of tariff, which means simply a mini- 
mum tariff and nothing else.” 

(That Mr. Rosewater was not im- 
mediately ejected from the confer- 
ence shows a rare degree of forbear- 
ance on the part of its managers for 
which we give them due credit.) 

GOVERNOR CUMMINS. 

Governor Cummins said in part: 
“Reciprocity has been damned with 
faint praise and with false friends 
long enough. The time has come to 
unmask so that the people may know 
who stand for and who stand against 
this doctrine. The friends of reci- 
procity, the advocates of reciprocity, 


tries within the past year. 
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have passed through years of depres- 
sion and discouragement simply be- 
cause it has been coddled in conven- 
tions and crucified in Congress. It 
has been eulogized in the abstract 
and condemned in the concrete. And 
the hour has arrived in which it is 
fair to ask those who are hostile to 
the policy to avow it; and I am grati- 
fied beyond measure that in the 
course of this struggle there appears 
to be some sign now that those who 
fight it will come out in the open. 
Let us fight it out before the people. 
If we lose, let us abandon the at- 
tempt; and if we win, let those who 
are skulking in the shadows of con- 
cealment retire to the places that are 
appropriate for cowards and traitors 
to the policies of our Government. 
If the decision of the people be for 
reciprocity there must then be no 
further juggling with words, and the 
promise that is kept to the ear must 
not be broken to the hope. The 
gravity of the situation is manifest, 
and it is acknowledged, I believe, 
upon all hands, that we must meet it 
in one or two ways—retaliation or 
reciprocity. The stand-patters have 
raised the banner of the former, and 
we march to the music of the latter. 

“Many people think that this ques- 
tion is confined to treaties with parti- 
cular powers, but it is not so, for it 
can be accomplished through general 
tariffs as well as through special ar- 
rangements. Indeed, it can be truth- 
fully said that with us, if attained 
in the near future, it must be at- 
tained through a general law by a 
revision of our schedules, for it has 
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been made clear to the dullest mind 
that no trade treaty, however advan- 
tageous to the people of this coun- 
try, can command two-thirds of the 
United States Senate. It involves 
always, invariably, whether attained 
in the one way or the other, some 
change in our import duties, and here 
the trouble begins. 

“It is useless to attempt to close 
our eyes to the obvious fact that the 
efforts to introduce reciprocity as an 
effective policy of the government 
have failed, because many well-inten- 
tioned intelligent people have be- 
lieved and still believe that it means 
the destruction of the system of pro- 
tection, to which the great majority 
of the voters are firmly and I hope 
enduringly attached. I have been a 
constant advocate of the policy of pro- 
tection. It is nevertheless well known 
that I have not hesitated to criticise 
the schedules through which the pol- 
icy is at the present time carried into 
effect. 

“With schedules arranged with 
any fair regard for this definition of 
protection reciprocity would be al- 
ready secured, and retaliation would 
be the weapon with which to punish 
any country that refused to deal fair- 
ly with us. At the most, we would 
need treaties in very few instances to 
provide for unusual and extraordi- 
nary conditions. Our present sched- 
ules, however, are in the main in- 
tended to be prohibitive if American 
products are sold at a fair and reason- 
able profit. It is only when, through 
combination or unusual demand, the 
home manufacturer lifts the price 
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into the region of robbery that his 
foreign competitor can enter at all. 

“There is no conflict, and can be 
none, between protection and reci- 
procity, if we abandon the selfish in- 
terest of a particular producer or class 
of producers and ascend to the higher 
standpoint from which we may view 
the common welfare. The only justi- 
fication for interference with absolute 
free trade is, first, to provide a reve- 
nue, and, second, to diversify and in- 
crease the products of the country; 
and it is just as essential and just as 
beneficial to our producers to preserve 
and enlarge their markets abroad as it 
is to preserve and enlarge their mar- 
kets at home.” 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The chairman then called for the 
report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and Chairman E. N. Foss read 
the following: 


The National Reciprocity Convention, rep- 
resenting more than two hundred agricul- 
tural, commercial and industrial associations 
of the United States, by delegates assembled 
at Chicago, August 16 and 17, 1905, hereby 
ape the following declaration of princi- 
ples: 

Whereas, The agricultural, manufacturing 
and other industries of this country have 
expanded to such an extent that they can no 
longer depend upon the home market for the 
consumption of their entire product; and 

Whereas, The export trade has become a 
vital support to many of our industries; and 

Whereas, The present commercial attitude 
of the United States, largely owing to our 
failure to carry into effect the reciprocal 
trade provisions of Section IV of the Dingley 
law, is antagonizing foreign nations whose 
good will we desire and on whom we have 
hitherto depended as purchasers of our sur- 
plus products; therefore be it 

Resolved, First—That this convention, recog- 
nizing the principle of protection as the es- 
tablished policy of our country, advocates 
reciprocal concessions by means of a dual 
or maximum and minimum tariff as_ the 
most adequate and practical method of re- 
lieving the strained situation with which we 
are now confronted. 

Second—That the question of schedules and 
items to be considered in such _ reciprocal 
concessions preferably be suggested by a 
permanent tariff commission, to be created 
by Congress and appointed by the President, 
which shall consist of economic, industrial 
and commercial experts. 

Third—That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that our present tariff affords abundant 
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opportunity for such concessions without in- 
jury to industry, trade or the wages of labor. 

Fourth—That we urge action upon’ Con- 
gress at the earliest time possible. 

We recommend that a permanent organiza- 
tion be formed under the style of the Ameri- 
can Reciprocal Tariff League, and that a 
committee of fifteen be appointed by the 
chair, to have full power to organize and 
further prosecute the work for which the 
convention has assembled. Said committee 
shall have power to increase its member- 
ship and to fill vacancies when necessary. 

Respectfully submitted: H. N. Foss, Massa- 
chusetts; <A. Sanders, Illinois; Edward 
D. Page, New York; A. B. Farquhar, Penn- 
sylvania; W. A. Harris, Kansas; Frank J. 
Hagenbarth, Idaho; William Larrabee, Iowa; 
Murdo Mackenzie, Colorado; Marion Sanson, 
Texas; Charles P. Senter, Missouri; Conrad 
Kohrs, Montana, and W. H. Hatton, Wiscon- 
sin, Committee on Resolutions. 


It is stated that the resolutions were 
adopted, with some slight amendments, 
after a “heated discussion.” Mr. Holli- 
day, of Indiana, made an attempt to 
have the second resolution stricken out, 
but was unsuccessful by a large major- 
ity. The conference then adjourned 
sine die and the Massachusetts dele- 
gates started on their return to the 
“effete East,” with their demand for 
free raw materials and Canadian reci- 
procity in the original package un- 
opened. 


An increase of $16,400,000 in the cost 
of producing coal, by reason of the rise 
in wages since 1901, is computed by 
President Willcox for the single year 
1904. And this advance in cost was al- 
most wholly in the domestic sizes of 
anthracite. In other words, these min- 
ers pocketed $16,400,000 more in wages 
last year than they did in 1901, the year 
before the big strike. The consumers 
paid it—were forced to pay it through 
the award of the Roosevelt arbitration 
commission in February, 1903. At the 
present retail prices for anthracite 
would the public sympathize with the 
prospective strikers next May or with 
their employers?—New York Commer- 
cial. 


A nation of over eighty millions, and 
growing at the rate this country is 
growing, needs plenty of breadstuffs, 
and it will be likely to keep our farm- 
ers busy supplying the home demand 
instead of bothering themselves about 
the foreign market.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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TARIFF PURPOSES. 





(San Francisco Chronicle.) 


The Washington Post repeats the 
absurd statement that “the Dingley 
tariff was avowedly an act of commer- 
cial war which was to be composed by 
reciprocity treaties.” The act referred 
to was a well considered revenue meas- 
ure designed to provide funds for the 
support of the government and to pro- 
tect American industry. Its authors 
had those two purposes only in mind, 
and did not dream of any “tomfoolery” 
which would undo their own work. When 
they provided for and spoke of reciproc- 
ity no other sort than that which 
McKinley referred to in his Buffalo 
speech occurred to them. If the Ding- 
ley bill had been such a measure as the 
Post describes the free traders would 
have given it their ardent support; that 
they did not do so, but opposed it 
tooth and nail proves that it is a gen- 
uinely protective tariff act designed to 
help American labor, and not framed 
for the purpose of assisting foreigners 
to beat down the industries of the 
United States. 


The American producer who wishes 
to turn exporter ought to take it upon 
himself to look the world over and find 
a market. Ignorance of trade condi- 
tions abroad has done more to limit ex- 
ports than any other factor. The Fed- 
eral Government has fostered Ameri- 
can industries by protecting them in 
the home market, but it cannot invent 
a law that will preserve the home mar- 
ket for all American producers and at 
the same time induce foreign competi- 
tors to open their doors wide for the 
surplus American products. A law can- 
not be made like the gun that would 
“kill if it is a deer and miss if it is a 
ealf.”—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


An expanding foreign trade is well 
enough in its way, but swelling exports 
and a diminishing domestic consump- 
tion are a sure sign of national poverty. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


BRIEF REVIEW OF EXPORT AND IMPORT TRADE FOR THE LAST FISCAL YEAR—COM- 
PARISON WITH THE PREVIOUS FISCAL YEAR—UNPARALLELED GROWTH OF EXPORTS 


AND RISING IMPORTS. 


HE foreign commerce of the 

United States in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1905, exceeds that 
of any preceding year. Our exports 
have increased under the Dingley 
tariff a good deal more than our im- 
ports; and yet this result has been 
obtained by no undue contraction of 
our import trade. In spite of the so- 
called high schedules of our present 
tariff, imports have increased at a 
ratio unknown under earlier and 
lower tariff systems. The Dingley 
law thas done, therefore, the very 
things which its opponents said it 
could not do and was not intended to 
do. Following are the principal 
figures: 


THE GRAND TOTALS OF TWO FISCAL YEARS. 


Yearending Year ending 
June 30, ’04 June 30, ’05 


$1,460,827,271 $1,518,561,720 
991,087,371 1,117,512,629 


$2,451,914,642 $2,636,074,349 


Exports, total 
Imports, total 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY GROUPS. 


1904 1905 
Agriculture $853,643,073 $821,074,439 
Manufactures 452,415,921 543,620,297 
Mining 45,981,213 50,646, 447 
Forest 68,906,956 62,098,899 
Fisheries 8,543,676 7,318, 705 
Miscellaneous 5,688,178 6,985,908 


$1,435,179,017 $1,491,744,695 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY GROUPS. 


Agriculture $233,211,398 $273,629,853 
Articles, crude 321,500,006 386,459,421 
Mechanic arts, m’f’d 136,598,793 143,152,036 
M’f’d for Consump’n 167,537,191 165,886,082 
Art’les of L’x’y, etc. 132,239,983 148,380,237 


$991,087,371 $1,117,512,629 


COMMERCE WITH GRAND DIVISIONS. 


Imports from 1904 1905 
Hurope $498, 697,379 $540, 253,017 
North America 198,778,952 227,354,831 
South America 120,364,113 150,559, 776 
Asia 143,509,153 162,601,094 
Oceania 20,310,998 25,378, 134 
Africa 9,426,776 11,365,777 
$991,087,3871 $1,117,512,629 
Exports to 1904 1905 
Europe $1,057,930,1381 $1,021,515,717 
North America 234,909,959 260,696,552 
South America 50,755,027 57,102,190 
Asia 60,151,347 127,637,800 
Oceania 32,850,681 383,076,020 
Africa 24,230,126 18,533,441 


$1,460,827,271 $1,518,561,720 


The total of exports includes for- 
eign merchandise, amounting to $25,- 
648,254 in 1904, and $26,817,025 in 
1905. The total of domestic exports 
was therefore $1,435,179,017 in 
1904, and $1,491,744,695 in 1905. 
The actual increase in domestic ex- 
ports over the 1904 fiscal year was 
$56,565,678. The increase in value 
of imports over the 1904 fiscal year 
was $126,425,258. The total gain in 
the aggregate of our foreign com- 
merce was $184,159,735. 

The dutiable imports in the last 
fiscal year amounted to $600,076,- 
277,—an increase of $63,119,146 
over 1904; and merchandise admitted 
free of duty was valued at $517,436,- 
352,—an increase of $63,306,112 
over 1904. The per cent of free im- 
ports was 46.30, against 45.82 in the 
previous fiscal year. 

The duties collected from customs 
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were $262,060,528, against $262,- 
013,079 in the 1904 fiscal year—an 
increase of only $47,449. The de- 
crease in customs revenue since 1903 
(of some $12,000,000) is in part due 
to the admission of Cuban products, 
especially sugar and tobacco, at a re- 
duction of 20 per cent from the regu- 
lar tariff rates (and we could secure 
like results by similar reciprocity 
treaties with other countries); but an- 
other cause for the decline is the un- 
usually large amount of dutiable 
merchandise remaining in warehouse 
at the end of the fiscal year upon 
which duty had not been paid. 

Of the total domestic exports only 
$126,891,597 were carried in Ameri- 
can vessels, and of the total imports 
$160,730,887. 

The principal increase in exports 
was in manufactures, amounting to 
$91,204,376 over 1904. There was 
a small increase in products of mines, 
but a decrease in exports of products 
of agriculture, forest and fisheries. 
The decline in exports of foodstuffs is 
well known to be due to the smaller 
crops of wheat produced for two 
years and a constantly increasing 
home consumption. Because of the 
erowing domestic demands, prices are 
high, and foreigners are conse- 
quently unable to purchase as much 
as formerly. The most important ex- 
ported raw material is cotton, and in 
the last fiscal year we sent abroad 
8,337,964 bales valued at $379,965,- 
014, compared with 6,009,194 bales 
valued at $370,811,246 in the pre- 
vious year, a large gain in quantity 
but a small one in value. 
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The gain in manufactured exports 
appears mostly in articles which are 
only partly manufactured or almost 
in the nature of raw materials, like 
copper, ingots, refined mineral oil, 
etc., nevertheless, there was a sub- 
stantial gain in iron and steel rails, 
electrical and other machinery, 
leather and manufactures, carriages 
and cars, manufactures of brass, 
glassware and paper and manufac- 
tures. Other manufactures in the mis- 
cellaneous class show little change, 
except in wood and manufactures in 
which there was a considerable de- 
cline. While we exported nearly 
$380,000,000 worth of raw cotton, we 
sold abroad less than $50,000,000 
worth of cotton manufactures, and of 
this $27,761,095 worth went to 
Ohina, $1,154,274 worth to Japan, 
and $1,275,076 worth to other Asia 
and Oceania. As by the census of 
1900 the value of manufactures of 
cotton was $359,198,619, and must 
be far greater now, it would appear 
that the great bulk of this product 
is absorbed by our own people. In 
manufactures of wool, the value ex- 
ported was $2,035,054, against $1,- 
987,938 in 1904. In woolens we 
fall considerably short of supplying 
our own wants, but this is not an ar- 
gument for reducing tariff rates on 
foreign woolens. The “suffering” 
leather and boot and shoe industries 
together sold $3,956,180 more 
abroad in the 1905 fiscal year than in 
1904, the gain in boots and shoes 
alone being $818,757. 

The distribution of our exports to 
grand divisions shows a very large in- 
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crease to Asia, due to the supplies 
sold to Japan and Russia on “war ac- 
count’; substantial increases to North 
and South America; and decreases to 
Europe, Oceania and Africa. "In 
value of imports from grand divi- 
sions all show increases. 

The statistics of trade with princi- 
pal countries show gains in value of 
exports in 1905 over 1904 to Aus- 
tria, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, 
Denmark, Canada, Cuba, Argentina, 
Chili, Eeuador, Chinese Empire and 
Japan, but exports to all other coun- 
tries either marked ‘a decline or lit- 
tle change from the 1904 fiscal year. 
There were increases in our imports 
from nearly all principal countries. 

It will be noted in the statistics of 
imports that the greatest Increase was 
in articles in a crude condition which 
enter into the various processes of 
domestic industry; and of the aggre- 
gate total 59.46 per cent was ad- 
mitted free of duty. There was also 
an increase of about $40,000,000 in 
products classed as agricultural, over 
$6,000,000 in articles wholly or par- 
tially manufactured for use in me- 
chanie arts, etc., and about $16,000,- 
000 in articles of luxury; but a 
decrease of nearly $2,000,000 in ar- 
ticles manufactured for consumption. 

In principal articles imported, 
wool amounted in value to $46,225,- 
558, against $24,813,591 in the pre- 
vious fiseal year; wool manufactures, 
$17,893,663 in 1905, against $17,- 
733,788, which shows that our wool 
manufacturers are holding their own 
against foreign competition; bread- 
stuffs, $6,557,347, against $3,247,- 
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503 in 1904—+the largest items being 
wheat from Canada, macaroni, etc., 
chemicals (all kinds), $64,793,560, 
against $65,294,558 in 1904; coal, 
$3,713,748, against $5,043,824 in 
1904; coffee $84,654,062, against 
$69,551,799 in 1904—the increase 
being much greater in value than in 
quantity; cotton manufactures, $48,- 
919,936, against $49,524,246 in 
1904; fibres and grasses, $38,112,- 
O71, against $37,814,285 in 1904; 
manufactures of fibre, about the same 
as in 1904, $40,125,406; furs and 
manufactures, $7,803,395, against 
$5,757,129 in 1904; hides and skins 
increased about $12,000,000; iron 
and steel products (including ore) fell 
off nearly $4,000,000; raw silk in- 
creased about $15,000,000, but silk 
manufactures less than $1,000,000; 
sugar, $97,645,449, against $71,- 
915,753 in 1904; wood and manufac- 
tures increased about $3,000,000; 
and tobacco and manufactures about 
$2,000,000. There was no marked 
change in other articles. 

Our import trade, as a whole, re- 
flects a change in character which has 
already taken place and which will be 
further accentuated by our growth as 
a manufacturing nation. As the 
Tribune well observes, “under a 
tariff unjustly denounced as prohib- 
itive, more than 45 per cent of our 
inbound commerce is free; and as we 
develop industrially we shall extend 
our import trade along lines best 
suited to our own economic needs and 
purposes.” 

It will be seen that the “balance 
of trade” in favor of the United 
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States is $401,049,091. Dun’s Re 
view thus comments on this point: 
“Students of economics have always 
disagreed as to the relative merits 
of favorable or adverse trade bal- 
ances, largely because of the political 
bearing of tariff arguments based on 
these figures, but there seems to be 
no doubt in the minds of practical 
business men that commercial success 
must attend the transaction that 
shows a wholesome excess of sales 
over purchases, provided the cus- 
tomer is not so impoverished by the 
continued adverse balance that he be- 
comes unable to make settlement.” 


The fact is that the United States 
government is doing a good many 
things that it has no business to do— 
and every day brings a new proposition 
for enlarging its functions and spend- 
ing the people’s money. This trend 
toward paternalism is everywhere in 
evidence, and fresh “raids” on the 
treasury are constantly being organized. 
A member of a former house committee 
on appropriations is authority for the 
statement that hundreds of letters came 
to him urging all sorts of schemes and 
favoring all sorts of appropriations, but 
never one opposing such things—never 
a suggestion for saving money, for pro- 
moting economy; and he does not re- 
member ever having received’ the 
slightest commendation for his own ef- 
forts at economy.—New York Commer- 
cial. 


Upon one thing our population is re- 
solved, and that is that if the trade of 
the EKast—the wealth of Ormus and of 
Ind—desirable as that is, is only to be 
purchased at the price of opening our 
doors to the labor of the East, to coolies 
from China, from Korea, or from else- 
where—if this be the price we must pay, 
then our people are resolved that the 
trade of the East may slide. We wash 
our hands of it and turn to the Atlantic 
for business.—Washington Post. 
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MADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 





[Textile World Record.]} 


The prejudice which has existed in 
favor of imported textile fabrics is 
gradually wearing away. Most of it is 
due to the easy habit of salesmen, 
tailors and dressmakers assuring cus- 
tomers that their best fabrics are im- 
ported. The wholesale and manufac- 
turing trade know that the American 
mills to-day are turning out high-grade 
fabrics which compare favorably with 
the best European product. The ac- 
knowledged prominence of the United 
States in the world’s affairs and her 
foremost position in many lines of in- 
dustry have undoubtedly done much to 
overcome the feeling that we must go 
abroad for the best in textiles. Some 
of this season’s mohair and lustre dress 
goods fabrics are wonderfully good and 
superior in design and finish to im- 
ported goods. 


The fiction is still maintained at the 
East that the people of California are 
opposed to the admission of Chinese 
merchants, travelers and students. This 
impression has been deliberately cre- 
ated, but there is absolutely no founda- 
tion for it. The people of the Pacific 
Coast are not opposed to the entrance 
of the exempt class, but they do earn- 
estly protest against having the coun- 
try flooded with coolies coming here 
under the guise of students, merchants 
and travelers—San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. 





Vermont wool growers are reported 
to be more than pleased with the high 
prices they have been receiving for 
wool this season. We are informed that 
the spring clip has nearly all been sold, 
some lots bringing as high as thirty- 
three cents a pound. With almost cer- 
tain prospects that wool will remain at 
or near present quotations for a number 
of years to come and the steadily in- 
creasing demand for mutton, we believe 
the New England farmers may safely 
enter more extensively into the business 
of sheep raising with reasonable assur- 
ance of success.—New England Farmer. 
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SYNDICATES IN GERMAN INDUSTRY. 


[From our London Correspondent. | 


Lonvon, July, 29, 1905. 

| HAVE on a previous occasion 

directed attention in these pages to 
the progress of trusts and syndicates 
in Germany. Indeed, the process of 
amalgamation is transforming the 
whole industrial life of Germany. 
Like a new substance introduced into 
an existing chemical compound, this 
new economic factor is producing 
continuous changes, resulting in new 
compounds and a rearrangement of 
the existing forces. It is a fact which 
has been even officially recognized in 
the Prussian Diet that commercial 
combinations have become an eco- 
nomic necessity of self-defence, be- 
cause industry was being ruined by 
its own exaggerated competition; for 
with the keenness of a comparatively 
young industry, orders, even if prac- 
tically unprofitable, were accepted all 
over Germany to swell the figures of 
the turnover of the individual firm 
rather than running the risk of the 
order finding acceptance elsewhere. 

In Germany amalgamation has 
chiefly taken the form of syndicates, 
which were considered the least ob- 
jectionable among various possible 
forms, because they promised to be- 
stow the benefits without producing 
the hardships of trusts—for syndi- 
cates paid regard to the existence of 
small firms, which were welcomed as 


members if they were willing to join. 
But syndication is drawing ever 
wider circles; the small local syndi- 
cates are combining amongst them- 
selves and forming new syndicates 
embracing a larger area, and these 
greater ones again are establishing 
understandings and combinations be- 
tween themselves. To-day it looks 
as if the smaller syndicates had un- 
consciously been only a means to the 
end; it was their task to effect an 
understanding between the individ- 
ual local competitors. Once the in- 
dividual had been wiped out, under- 
standings embracing an increased 
area are more easily arrived at be- 
tween the directorates of different 
syndicates. The further syndication 
advances in this direction, the more 
easily can any objection by one of the 
original units be ignored, for the or- 
ganization becomes the more power- 
ful the greater the number it repre- 
sents and the greater the capital it 
controls. It is the opinion of com- 
petent judges that in Germany to-day 
there are signs that in the end the 
remaining syndicates will differ very 
little if at all from powerful indus- 
trial trusts, the avoidance of which 
had been the syndicates’ first recom- 
mendation in Germany. 

While the syndicates of manufac- 
turers are already in an advanced 
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state of development, the syndicates 
of the middlemen, viz., of the sellers, 
are still feeling their way; many have 
been formed only to crumble away. 
Here again syndication is relied upon 
as the salvation from the existing ex- 
aggerated competition—when the 
sellers’ syndicates are started in har- 
mony with any one of the manu- 
facturers’, that in itself is sufficient 
reason for every dealer in a particu- 
lar branch of trade to join the new 
syndicate, for there is otherwise no 
possibility of his obtaining his mer- 
chandise at marketable prices from 
elsewhere, as the manufacturing syn- 
dicates are in touch with each other, 
and heavy import duties have closed 
the doors of the frontiers. 

Mr. Oppenheimer, one of the best 
authorities on German trade matters, 
is of opinion that Germany learnt the 
lesson at the St. Louis Exposition 
that the ““American danger,” as it has 
been called, does not exist, for it is 
said that many branches of American 
industry were found to be lacking 
in that happy combination (which has 
been the root of all German success) 
of science and practice. German in- 
dustry also draws an advantage from 
the fact that it has until now escaped 
the formation of gigantic industrial 
trusts, and the danger arising from 
the ever increasing tension between 
employer and employee, which pre- 
vails in the United States. While 
American industry creates a demand 
which it is ready to satisfy, German 
industry is content to satisfy any de- 
mand that may present itself. 

F.C. CHAppEtt. 
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SECRETARY SHAW ON TARIFF 


POLICY. 





[From his speech before the Virgina 
Republican State Convention. ] 

The parties separate primarily on 
questions of political economy. Every 
industrious citizen is both a producer 
and a consumer. The dominant party 
appeals to the producer. It tells him 
that the question of greatest impor- 
tance to him is the price at which he dis- 
poses of his products, whether those 
products be labor or the results of 
labor. The opposition party promises 
the American consumer the best mar- 
ket in the world in which to buy. The 
Republican party promises the producer 
the best market in the world in which 
to sell. 

Gentlemen, we cannot have both. Our 
political opponents may promise high 
priced labor and _ cheap _ products, 
high priced wheat and cheap bread, high 
priced cattle and cheap meat; but they 
make these promises without the pos- 
sibility of fulfilment. Whenever they 
have put their policies in operation, we 
have had the cheap products of labor, 
for the products of cheaper foreign 
labor have found our markets in super- 
abundance. But cheap products of 
labor mean cheap labor. Cheap fac- 
tory product carries as a concomitant 
curse low wages for the artisan, and low 
wages for the artisan mean curtailed 
consumption of farm products. Cur- 
tailed consumption of farm products 
results in a reduction in the price 
thereof, while a reduction in prices 
means loss to the producer of clothes, 
of furniture, of carpets, of farm ma- 
chinery, of building materials and every 
other article of rural consumption. All 
this is but another name for stagnation 
and panic, which have marked every ex- 
periment with tariff for revenue only 
from the beginning of our history until 
now. 

The disastrous results of free trade 
have not followed each and _ every 
experiment with free trade because 
they were desired by the men who ad- 
vocated the measures that produced 
them, but because the measures were 
unwise, however learned, however pa- 
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triotic, and however honest the men 
who enacted them. 

A few years ago some diamond mer- 
chants in New York suggested that if 
uncut diamonds were put on the free 
list and the duty retained on cut dia- 
monds they would employ diamond cut- 
ters to cut them in this country. Uncut 
diamonds were therefore placed on the 
free list, and 10 per cent ad valorem 
duty was placed on cut diamonds unset 
and 60 per cent placed on set stones. 
What is the result? There are now two 
thousand diamond cutters in this coun- 
try getting big wages, for it is a delicate 
thing to cut diamonds, and they earn 
in the aggregate several million dollars. 
What becomes of this? It is all spent 
—most of it wisely. 

We are a co-dependent people. When 
prosperity blesses our shores, the laborer 
and the employer of labor, the farmer 
and the consumer of farm products, the 
merchant and the banker, all prosper. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND FOREIGN 
TARIFFS. 


WASHINGTON despatch in 

the Boston Transcript, August 
18, quotes from the speeches recent- 
ly made by Secretary Shaw before 
the international railway conference, 
and at Cleveland, upon our tariff rela- 
tions with Germany. (We gave ex- 
tracts from these speeches in the 
June Protectionist.) In his Wash- 
ington speech the Secretary said: 

I hope it will not be considered out 
of place to add that the United States 
is consistent with itself in that it eriti- 
cises no nation for levying duties, be 
they ever so high, when levied either 
for purposes of protection or for pur- 
poses of revenue, provided only they 
are made to rest no more severely upon 
us than upon others. The United States 


only asks the right to buy in foreign 
markets on the same terms as her com- 
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mercial competitors, and the right to 
sell in all markets on terms as favor- 
able as any. For two or three years 
past certain of our people have ex- 
pressed fears lest the United States 
will be involved in tariff wars. I am 
glad that the record justifies the state- 
ment that the United States has never 
yet levied retaliatory tariffs. I can 
therefore assure you, and our own peo- 
ple as well, that the world will never be 
involved in tariff wars or retaliatory 
legislation so long as the United States 
pursues its present policy and other 
countries do not discriminate against 
those who do not discriminate against 
them. 


The writer of the despatch says: 
“That speech was ‘loaded.’ Every 
word the secretary uttered had 
been carefully weighed and undoubt- 
edly it voiced the sentiment of the 
administration. It will be observed 
that the promise of exemption from 
retaliatory duties was dependent 
upon other countries not discriminat- 
ing against us.” 

In his Cleveland speech Secretary 
Shaw went it a little stronger on the 
retaliation question. After review- 
ing several alternative policies to 
meet the situation, he said he had 
heard it intimated that an amend- 
ment to our present tariff laws is 
likely to be proposed at the next ses- 
sion (but with what prospect of pas- 
sage he could not say) substantially 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, that whenever any 
country grants to the people of any 
other country privileges within its mar- 
kets which are withholden from the 
people of the United States, then and 
in all such instances the tariff duties 
on all merchandise coming from those 
countries showing such preferences shall 
be—per cent higher than provided in 
the schedules of existing tariff laws. 
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The Secretary commented upon 
this proposition, as follows: 

This would constitute a maximum 
and minimum tariff, the maximum to 
be enforced only against such countries 
as exact a maximum rate against us. 
I understand that those who advocate 
this course meet the charge that it 
means tariff war, with the suggestion 
that the United States will not first 
declare such a war. Being forced to 
follow the example of other countries 
is not the equivalent of a declaration 
of war, while yielding to the demand 
that the United States shall discrimi- 
nate against those who do not discrimi- 
nate against her might involve neutral 
powers in a universal tariff war. Such 
a war would necessarily harm us, but 
it would harm more seriously still those 
who drove us into it. The United 
States prefers to treat all alike, and 
fully appreciates like treatment by 
others. 


After quoting from this speech, 
the author of the despatch adds: “It 
is believed that the present attitude 
of the administration is reflected in 
these utterances. The reciprocity 
conference, it is claimed, has not dis- 
covered anything new and is not blaz- 
ing the way for tariff policies of this 
government.” This statement agrees 
very well with our information from 
other sources. 


THE BRUSH MANUFACTURE 
AND RECIPROCITY. 





MERICAN Industries, the jour- 

nal published by the “Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers,” 
has an article in the number for 
August 1, on “The German Tariff 
Preferences and What They Mean to 
American Manufacturers.” It speci- 
fies the concessions made to several 
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European countries on a number of 
articles, which really means little or 
nothing to the United States, be- 
cause those countries had concessions 
previously and the variation is based 
upon industrial conditions which pre- 
vail there and not here. An illustra- 
tion is found in this paragraph: 

Austria has obtained 50 to 65 per 
cent rebate on certain kinds of brushes. 

Mr. Lew C. Hill, general manager 
of the John L. Whiting & Son Co., 
of Boston, the largest brush manu- 
facturers in the world, says that “Ger- 
man labor is so much cheaper than 
United States brush labor that it 
would not be possible to send United 
States manufactured brushes to Ger- 
many if all the duty was taken off 
by Germany.” 

In a letter to American Industries, 
Mr. Hill says: 

“The present duty on brushes into 
the United States is 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and should be at a higher rate, 
instead of reducing it by any reci- 
procity or other method. Under present 
rates there has been for years imported 
into the United States from one-fifth 
to one-quarter as many brushes as have 
been manufactured here. The result of 
giving Germany or any other country 
a cut in duty on brushes would be to 
increase their sales here and not to help 
us to sell brushes elsewhere. Germany, 
France and Japan sell many brushes in 
the United States. The export of 
brushes from the United States is al- 
most entirely to countries in which 
there are no brush manufacturers. The 
reciprocity idea would be a distinct in- 
jury to brush manufacturing in the 
United States, if brushes were in- 
eluded in the reciprocal list, as they 
were in the rejected treaty with France. 

This is a sample of the testimony 
which will be likely to come from 
many other American industries if 
a few of the exporting trusts succeed 
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in fastening a policy of reciprocity in 
competing goods upon this country. 
The whole scheme is the sacrifice of 
some industries for the benefit of 
others and this is too manifestly un- 
fair to be accepted by the American 
people. 


BRITISH SLAVE LABOR IN 
AFRICA. 


“Consular and Trade Reports” of 
July 28, quotes Mr. G. Wilfred Pearce, 
editor of Commerce and Finance, pub- 
lished at Newark, N. J., as follows: 

“The British Nigeria Company (of 
British South Africa) is using labor that 
is slave in all but name. The British 
Cotton Growing Association has the sole 
right to cultivate cotton in any part of 
the 400,000 square miles over which the 
British Nigeria Company is overlord. 
The population of that area is about 
25,000,000. On the cotton plantations, 
operated near Tagos, the cost of labor 
for sixteen hours per day and seven 
days in the week is reckoned by the fac- 
tors at twelve cents, reckoned in United 
States money. This includes rations, 
clothing, medicine, quarters and super- 
intendence.” 

For a long time past Sir Alfred L. 
Jones, chairman of the British Cotton 
Growers’ Association, has been shipping 
from Tagos to this country (the free 
United States) large quantities of 
dressed leather, every process of the 
trade in which, from the herding of the 
cattle to the tanning and dressing and 
baling, is done by men and women who 
are veritable slaves, as appears from the 
Cardinal Lavergie Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety’s reports, issued from Lake Chad 
Station, West Africa. These  slave- 
made leathers are as well finished as the 
best made in this country. Some sam- 
ples were recently exhibited at the 
Public Library in this city (Newark, 
N. J.) and were rated A No. 1 by 
famous tanners and dressers of this 
vicinity, who are the largest tanners in 
the world.” 
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In justice to American freedom and 
American labor, these  slave-made 
leathers should be shut out of the United 
States by an executive order, pending 
the imposition by Congress of a special 
prohibitive duty. 

Mr. Pearce continues: “Sir Alfred re- 
cently told King Edward that within 
five years the cotton produced in West 
Africa will be ample for the require- 
ments of Great Britain.” It is to be 
hoped that His Majesty did not accept 
this surprising statement as gospel 
truth, because it is about 90 per cent 
too strong. Reports made by other 
agents of the British Cotton Growers’ 
Association, published in the Sun of 
July 22 and July 30, give 380,000 bales 
of cotton per year as the maximum 
quantity which can be expected from 
British Africa “for many years to 
come,” while in the fiscal year just 
closed Great Britain bought 3,838,797 
bales of American cotton, or ten times 
as much as can be raised each year in 
British Africa “for many years to 
come.” Evidently American cotton 
planters need not lie awake nights 
fretting over Sir Alfred’s “pipe dream.” 

It would be perfectly fair, right and 
proper for the British Nigeria Com- 
pany’s slave-made leathers to be shut 
out of the United States, not only be- 
cause they are slave-made but because, 
as Mr. Pearce says, “American cotton 
fabrics, spirits and other kinds of goods 
are shut out from the territory of the 
British Nigeria Chartered Company. 
Our New England cotton mills used to 
have some trade there, but are now shut 
out, because British free trade, so- 
called, does not apply to any territory 
committed to the care of a _ British 
chartered company.” 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Is it possible that the tariff revision- 
ists have mistaken the tariff declara- 
tion of the Democratic platform for 
that of the Republican ?—Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Chronicle. 
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CALIFORNIA BOARD OF 
TRADE. 





THE FULL BOARD SITS DOWN HEAVILY 
ON FAKE RECIPROCITY. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 

aa reciprocity mongers who are 

scouring the country for sym- 
pathy will conclude that time spent 
in California with that object in view 
is time wasted. At a full meeting of 
the State Board of Trade, the fake 
reciprocity resolution engineered by 
free traders through the board of di- 
rectors was consigned to the waste 
basket and in its stead a resolution 
presented by Manager Arthur R. 
Briggs was adopted to the effect that 
“this board has been in the past, and 
is still, opposed to any modification 
of the impost duties upon the pro- 
tected California, 
whether by the way of reciprocity or 


industries of 


of legislation.” ‘There was never any 
doubt as to what the full board would 
do, because it was self-evident that 
its indorsement of the action of the 
directors would make a speedy end 
of the whole concern, as it is safe to 
say that the appropriations which 
could be got from California coun- 
ties for the support of a free-trade 
propaganda calling itself the State 
Board of Trade would not be suffic- 
lent to pay its gas bills. 

The fact is that these “resolutions” 
of various bodies in all parts of the 
country represent no public senti- 
ment whatever. They do not neces- 
sarily represent even the sentiment 
of the bodies in whose names they are 
promulgated. We do not believe 
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there is ‘a member of the State Board 
of Trade who favors “reciprocity” 
outside of the two or three well- 
known free traders on the board of 
directors, who favor “reciprocity” be- 
cause they favor free trade. And yet 
had not the publicity given to the at- 
tempt to pass the original resolution 
raised a storm it is not all unlikely 
that the resolution would have passed 
and been solemnly read at the ap- 
proaching “congress” of reciprocity 
mongers as an expression of senti- 
ment in this state. At the same time 
that the attempt to “work” the State 
Board of Trade was in progress there 
was a similar effort to engineer a 
“reciprocity” resolution through our 
Chamber of Commerce, which does 
represent commercial interests as 
distinguished from the State Board 
of Land Trade. Ordinarily it is the 
easiest of all stunts to get the sign 
manual of the secretary and the seal 
of the Chamber of Commerce to al- 
most any sort of a “resolution” and 
the chances were good for commit- 
ting the chamber to the free trade 
propaganda in that way. Happily 
chairman W. R. Wheeler of the com- 
mittee dealing with the subject was 
alert, and his proposal to take a gen- 
eral vote of members wound up the 
“movement” with a shout of laughter. 
The summons to the members to at- 
tend and vote on the momentous 
question resulted in an assembly of 
just three persons—the secretary, 
Chairman Wheeler and one nameless 
victim of his own curiosity. “Reso- 
lutions” obtained by such manipula- 
tion are valueless. The only way to 
get. the public sentiment on “reci- 
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procity” is to let the people vote on 
it. 





The Chronicle had previously com- 
mented on the resolution of the little 
nest of the free traders, as follows: 

The resolution of this alleged 
Board of Trade is a mere direct at- 
tack on the doctrine of protection 
than any other of the real free trade, 
but so-called “reciprocity,” resolu- 
tions which the conspirators have suc- 
ceeded in getting passed by any 
except open—and honest—advocates 
of free trade. When it says “the pol- 
icy of protection ... can be pur- 
sued in such a manner as to result in 
national isolation” the intent evi- 
dently is to inspire distrust of the 
whole protective policy. When it 
adds that it is “obviously expedient” 
for the government of the United 
States “to negotiate treaties which 
will establish advantageous recipro- 
cal relations with other nations” this 
little knot of men declares for a pol- 
icy which has been repudiated by the 
Republican party, and more strongly 
by the Republicans of California 
than of any other state. When it ad- 
vocates this policy in order that we 
may secure “permanent participation 
in the world’s commerce,” it inti- 
mates that we do not now have such 
share, when, as a matter of fact, we 
have, and are able to keep, a con- 
stantly increasing share in that com- 
merce, and a share quite large 
enough to make an outlet for all our 
surplus products. . 


We have received from H. A. Metz & 


Co., manufacturers of aniline and aliz- 
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arine dyestuffs and chemicals, 122 
Hudson Street, N. Y., a copy of Vol. 
VIL, of the “Year Book for Colorists 
and Dyers.” It makes a work of 421 
small octavo pages, and contains a re- 
view of the novelties, etc., in reference 
to dyeing, which have appeared during 
the year 1904. Like the volumes which 
have preceded it, a large fund of valu- 
able information is stored away in its 
compact pages, which will be found use- 
ful to those interested in this branch of 
the chemical industry. It makes a very 
handy book of ready reference and will 
save lots of time to the busy man who 
has occasion to consult its pages. The 
work is neatly printed, of excellent 
typographical appearance, and bound in 
flexible covers. 


There is nothing alarming in the ar- 
rival of a million immigrants in ayear 
if only they can be placed where they 
will become useful producers and will be 
capable of becoming good American citi- 
zens. They cannot be readily assimilated 
if they are crowded together in eastern 
cities where the “foreign element” is al- 
ready too large, but if dispersed over the 
land they will be rapidly absorbed in the 
population without vitiating it. There 
is still need of care in keeping out the 
criminal, the diseased and the incap- 
able,—all who have been or are liable to 
be a charge upon the public—but there 
is no oceasion for restriction merely in- 
tended to diminish the number of ar- 
rivals. What is chiefly needed is some 
means of distributing the new popula- 
tion when it gets here and efforts should 
be directed to that end. That is the real 
immigration question now.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


There may be selfishness in our pol- 
icy of protection to American indus- 
tries, but it is the selfishness which has 
brought the standard of living higher 
in the United States than anywhere 
else in the world. This principle must 
be maintained; this standard will then 
maintain itself—Salem (Ore.) States- 
man. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1905. 
It seems to be definitely settled 


that the President will not call an 
extra session of Congress. 





Some recent developments show 
that the tariff does not need “reform- 
ing” as much as some of the “tariff 
reformers.” 





There are growing indications that 
our government will not be bullied 
into making undue concessions to 
either Germany or China. 





The free trade editors in their 
sanctums make a loud call for tariff 
revision, and then claim it as a mani- 
festatiom of public sentiment on the 
subject. It is an old trick. 


The Washington Post, having in 
view reciprocity on free trade lines, 
says “there is no such thing as reci- 
procity with anybody, and cannot be, 
unless the protective tariff system is 
emasculated.” 


At a meeting of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, called to con- 
sider the desirability of reciprocity 


with Canada, only four members. 
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were present, and the matter was: 
dropped then and there. 





The immigration of the last fiscal 
year was a record breaker, the total 
number being 1,027,421. This is an 
increase of 214,551 over last year’s 
total, and of 170,375 over the high- 
est previous total—that of 1902-3. 


The Boston Herald refers to “the 
sad decay of our deep sea ocean 
marine,” but says nothing of the real 
cause. Our shipping was ruined by 
the same free-trade policy of which 
the Herald is so zealous an advocate. 


The Boston Herald recently “let 
the cat out of the bag,” in the frank 
admission that the Chicago reciproc- 
ity convention was the result of a 
movement against the fundamental 
economic principle of the Republican 
party. 





According to the London Mail, 
there are 932,267 paupers in Eng- 
land, or one in every thirty-six of the 
total population. Under free trade 
England can do nothing to promote 
the general employment of the peo- 
ple. 





The Springfield Union has inter- 
viewed Western Massachusetts tex- 
tile manufacturers on the question of 
tariff revision, and finds a decided 
preponderance of “stand-patters.” 
There is little or no sentiment for 
Canadian reciprocity. 





The President of the United Mine 
Workers says there will be no strike 
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in the coal regions this year. How- 
ever, it may be well for consumers 
not to delay buying their winter sup- 
ply, as present prices may not be long 
continued. 





The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
truly remarks that “the Democratic 
fight is not on inequalities that may 
in the course of time develop in a 
protective tariff, but on protection 
itself.” There are many “protection 
Democrats,” but they are not numer- 
ous enough to control party action. 





The excellent article on “The 
Neglect of Voting,’ which was pub- 
lished in the June Protectionist, 
was written by Mr. J. Calder Gor- 
don of Brookline. It has attracted a 
good deal of attention and is about to 
be issued in pamphlet form. The 
subject is a living and vital one and 
should engage the serious attention 
of all voters. 





There seems little need of a pro- 
fessional humorist in Boston at the 
present time, since the free trade 
editor of the Boston Herald is writing 
articles to demonstrate that of the 
29,000,000 persons engaged in gain- 
ful occupations in this country only 
488,000 receive any benefit what- 
ever from a protective tariff. This 
is very funny. 





As England ruined her agriculture 
by the free-trade policy, and is 
obliged to import much of the actual 
necessaries of life, she is naturally 
much disturbed about her food sup- 
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ply in view of the possibility of war. 
A commission will report to parlia- 
ment a scheme for storing $50,000,- 
000 worth of grain, besides vast 
quantities of provisions. 





At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the manufacturers and pro- 
ducers’ association of California, a 
resolution was adopted viewing with 
alarm the prospect of any change in 
the tariff as dangerous to the indus- 
tries of California, and urging con- 
gress not to make any alteration in 
the tariff so that the prosperity of the 
country may not be interfered with. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) thus explains why 
it favors the Whitney-Foss brand of 
reciprocity: “Reciprocity is but a 
means of mitigating the effects of an 
undiscriminating protective policy, 
and, once begun, it will find no stop- 
ping place short of a revision of the 
tariff on the principle of extending 
foreign trade by making it freer and 
gaining access to the markets of 
others by opening ours to them.” 





Speaker Cannon, who has just re- 
turned to Washington, asserts most 
positively that the anti-protection 
demonstration at Chicago has not dis- 
turbed his adherence to the stand-pat 
doctrine. He had, he said, a vague 
idea that they had a conference “on 
something.” He wanted to know if 
any representative men were there. 
It was suggested that former Senator 
Harris of Kansas and Governor Cum- 
mins of Iowa had been conspicuous 
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in the proceedings. “Um, Harris 
and Cummins,” mused the Speaker. 
“Harris and Cummins. Well, now 
there’s nothing to prevent ’em having 
a meeting and adopting resolutions 
and such as that.” 





The semi-annual meeting of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association at Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, N. J., September 20 and 21, 
promises to be an interesting and en- 
joyable occasion. Members and in- 
vited guests will go via Providence 
and steamer Plymouth to New York, 
and thence by steamer to Atlantic 
Highlands and special train to Atlan- 
tic City. Price of tickets for round 
trip, from Boston, $28, which cov- 
ers staterooms, meals en route except 
one dinner and one lunch, and hotel 
accommodations. A large number of 
instructive papers will be read at the 
meetings. 





From the report of Cuba’s foreign 
commerce for 1904, only recently is- 
sued, it is learned that our exports to 
the island increased 21.5 per cent in 
one year, and Cuban exports to the 
United States increased six per cent. 
This is called a “gratifying exhibit,” 
but no account is made of the loss in 
customs revenue on our imports from 
the island, amounting to about $8,- 
000,000 annually. This revenue is 
sacrificed for the especial benefit of a 
comparatively small number of 
American producers. From a finan- 
cial point of view, it is not a good 
bargain for the national treasury. 





Ewery rational and well-informed 
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person knows that lower duties on 
competing foreign products would 
result in larger imports, and this 
would mean less business for our 
manufacturers and lower wages for 
our own working people. And yet 
the free-trade editors pretend to be- 
lieve that our manufacturers and 
wage-earners have nothing to fear 
from foreign competition. Vested in- 
terests need protection hardly less 
than “infant industries.” 





The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Tribune says: “The 
German tariff scare, ‘made in Ameri- 
ca,’ through the industrious juggling 
of misleading figures in the hands of 
free traders, no longer frightens pro- 
ducers on this side of the Atlantic, as 
the administration at Washington has 
firmly declined to take part in the 
artificial panic attempted by the de- 
moralized Democracy.” 





A manufacturer who is somewhat 
favorably inclined toward reciproc- 
ity, but not yet fully committed to 
the principle, writes the American 
Economist: “We firmly believe that 
in case reciprocity treaties are pro- 
mulgated there will be an absolute 
necessity for the readjustment of 
wages in certain industries that may 
be affected thereby, to bring our 
own wages in the United States to 
such a point that we can compete 
with foreign nations.” | 





In an interview in Chicago, the 
New York Commercial reports Mr. 
E. N. Foss as saying: “The govern- 
ment should not longer depend on the 
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tariff for a large share of its revenue. 
The tariff is not the only way to raise 
money for the support of the govern- 
ment. Direct taxes could be levied, 
as well as an income tax... 
Speaking as chairman of the commit- 
tee of one hundred of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, I may say 
that we feel that the Dingley tariff is 
largely obsolete, and believe it has 
done its work.” And yet after put- 
ting himself squarely upon a free- 
trade platform, Mr. Foss still has the 
nerve to declare that he is a sound 
protectionist. 





A revised estimate by the govern- 
ment of cotton acreage, issued July 
26, showed a decrease of 14.9 per 
cent, compared with the June esti- 
mate of 11.4. Ou August 2, the cot- 
ton ginners’ association reported an 
acreage reduction of 22, and the con- 
dition at 73. On August 3 the gov- 
ernment reported the condition at 
74.9. The growers are trying to 
demonstrate that the crop will be 
much below the average, and that the 
price must consequently advance. 
But the world’s visible cotton supply 
on August 15 showed an increase of 
1,430,881 bales compared with a 
year ago. Cotton manufacturers are 
not quaking with fear over the situ- 
ation, but are closely watching it. 


The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) says: “What we 
want is not to hold our domestic mar- 
kets against others, but to gain access 
to foreign markets. We can hope to 
do that only in competition with 
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others and by producing at as low a 
cost and selling at as low prices as 
they do.” That journal does not at- 
tempt to show what this country 


.- would gain by giving a larger part of 


our domestic market to foreigners in 
exchange for a larger export trade. 
It merely revives the old free-trade 
delusion that trade overseas is the 
most important and desirable trade, 
when the fact is that our entire ex- 
port trade does not cover more than 
ten per cent of our domestic produc- 
tion. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) is not satisfied 
with the action of the Chicago confer- 
ence, from which great things had 
been expected. It says: “We fancy 
that the dual tariff scheme will prove 
to be a hurdle to blunder over. What 
we really need is to treat all nations 
alike and treat our own interests 
reasonably and judiciously by tack- 
ling the tariff wall directly, without 
putting hurdles and stumbling blocks 
in the way. It is too high and too 
obstructive, not merely to the trade 
of our ‘customers, but to our own 
trade, which we cannot carry on with- 
out customers. Reciprocity is better 
than nothing, but if we cannot have 
that why not revise the tariff on the 
principle of promoting foreign trade 
generally and not in spots?” 





Senator Cullom of Illinois has the 
right idea as to the proper way to 
meet the treasury deficit, and that is 
through economy in appropriations. 
He says: “We can pare expenditures 
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a good many millions a year by hard 
and careful work, and not stint the 
government either. Of course I can- 
not now say that we will be able to 
reduce expenditures to a point within 
the income, but I do not see why if 
we are determined. I am certainly 
opposed to the idea of placing addi- 
tional taxation on anything now being 
taxed, as well as opposed to again 
imposing the stamp taxes of the Span- 
ish war. If that is absolutely neces- 
sary after we have gotten through re- 
ducing expenditures, then I may be 
willing to give attention to it.” 
Speaker Cannon and other congress- 
men view the matter in the same 


light. 





The following from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle is right to the point: 
“The meat trust is making a big roar 
over the diminution of exports of its 
peculiar products to Europe, and at- 
tributes the falling off to the failure 
of the United States to enter into jug- 
handled reciprocal trade relations 
with countries trying to force us to 
abandon the protective policy. An 
investigation will probably develop 
the fact that the decreased exports of 
meat products are due to the inability 
of foreigners to pay as much for 
them as Americans are willing to pay. 
At any rate there is no evidence that 
the failure of the foreigners to buy 
has overloaded the American market. 
If that were the case prices would be 
much lower than they are at pres- 
ent.” 





The free trade editors who profess 
so much concern for the interests of 
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consumers invariably ignore the fact 
that larger sales of our foodstuffs to 
foreigners tend to increase their cost 
to home consumers. In a recent com- 
munication to the Boston Herald, Mr. 
William Whitman directs particular 
attention to this fact. The promoters 
of the reciprocity movement in the 
West who want to secure a more 
favorable market for their cattle, 
beef, etc., abroad at the expense of 
Eastern manufacturers, if their plan 
should succeed, “would increase the 
cost of living in the East by main- 
taining excessive prices in this coun- 
try for articles of food, as a con- 
sequence of increased shipments 
abroad.” “It should always be borne 
in mind,” adds Mr. Whitman, “that 
the larger the exports the higher 
home prices will be.” The fact is 
that the free traders care little for the 
interests of exporters, their purpose 
being to get more foreign goods into 
the country; and in their efforts to 
accomplish this object they find it 
necessary to bargain with the export 
interests on a “give and take’ basis. 
As to the Western farmers, they will 
do better to make the home market 
their chief dependence. 





The United States Census Bureau 
has published the results of an in- 
quiry in regard to the commercial 
value of railroad property in this 
country, and makes the total $11,- 
244,852,000. The valuation given 
does not include the value of Pull- 
man cars or private cars. The value 
of this equipment, independent of the 
commercial use to which it is put, 1s 
estimated as: Pullman ears, $51,000,- 
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000; private cars, $72,000,000. The 
publication is intended to show the 
estimate placed upon the railroads for 
business purposes and it purports to 
give their market value rather than 
the tax valuations. In a note it is 
explained that: ‘The value submitted 
was determined not with a view to 
discovering a proper purchase price 
for the railways of the United States, 
nor as a basis for taxing these rail- 
way properties, but as one step in as- 
certaining for the census bureau the 
total wealth of the United States.” 


Nobody worships the tariff as a 
fetich. To say that those who oppose 
tariff revision bow down to the tariff as 
a deity or a divinity is to say a silly 
thing. No tariff schedules are sacred. 
‘They are of human conception and en- 
actment, and of necessity are in many 
ways faulty and imperfect. The Ding- 
Jey law has many faults, mostly faults 
of unequal or insufficient protection. 
There are doubtless a few faults in rates 
higher than are needed for protection. 
It would be strange if this were not the 
ease. But these faults are of trivial 
consequence. A duty higher than needed 
is a duty inoperative to the extent of 
that excess. Domestic competition 
operates as a corrective, and the duty 
not needed cuts no figure-—American 
‘Economist. 


It is no doubt desirable for the 
United States to maintain an effective 
material force, but it is much more im- 
portant that this force should represent 
the highest intelligence than that it 
should be of seemingly commanding 
‘size. We have at the present time all 
of the naval strength in ships and guns 
that we need to hold our own against 
any possible foe, provided—and this is 
the controlling qualification—that these 
ships are kept up to the highest degree 
of efficiency; that they are placed under 
the command of thoroughly competent 
‘men, and that those who serve under 
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these leaders are men trained in all re- 
spects to do their full duty. The lesson 
of the last battle is trained men and 
not more ships.—Exchange. 


A writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view declares that, “The sturdy Eng- 
lish race of former times is becoming 
almost extinct and is being replaced by 
a puny, stunted, sickly, sterile, narrow- 
chested, weak-boned, short-sighted and 
rotten-toothed race.” This may be 
a trifle overdrawn, but all writers 
agree as to the seriousness of the 


prevailing conditions and as_ to 
the necessity of re-establishing the 
yeoman and turning the Hooligan 


back into the farm laborer. There 
is, however, great diversity of opinion 
as to how this is to be accomplished. If 
it can be done at all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
protective policy would seem to offer 
the only practical method, and it is a 
conviction of this which is driving so 
many men who were formerly free-trad- 
ers into the ranks of his followers. 


The rapid development of the United 
States as an exporting nation has hope- 
lessly discredited the theory of the Cob- 
denites that no country can find a mar- 
ket abroad if it persists in maintaining 
a high protective tariff. We have been 
living for the last eight years unde¥ the 
highest protective tariff in our history. 
Yet in that period we have increased our 


annual sales abroad from $882,000,000 


to $1,460,000,000, and all indications 
point to a continued expansion of our 
export trade. Nothing could illustrate 
more strikingly the failure of the Cob- 
denite contention that we have handi- 
capped ourselves by our tariff policy 
than the extraordinary growth, for in- 
stance, of our trade with Canada—a 


growth which, according to Cobdenite 


opinion, we have failed to encourage 
and which Canada itself has actually 
tried to prevent.—New York Tribune. 


Every ripper has a different purpose, 
but the end of all ripping would be the 
same—disaster to the Treasury and 
business of the United States.—Trenton 
Gazette. 
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SECRETARY CLARKE’S OPINION OF THE RECI- 
PROCITY CONFERENCE AND ITS DUAL 
TARIFF SCHEME. 


[Boston Transcript, August 18.] 


‘i HAT is your opinion of the 
conference?” asked a T'ran- 

script reporter of Col. Albert Clarke. 
“Tt seems to have been composed 
of exporters, professional tariff agita- 
tors, shifty politicians, and a few sin- 
cere and disinterested men who have 
been led to believe by erroneous pub- 
lications that our foreign trade is 
threatened and that our present tariff 
has outlived its usefulness. It was 
largely dominated by Democrats, like 
Osborne Howes of Boston and A. B. 
Farquhar of York, Pa. The only 
conspicuous and hitherto considered 
sound Republican in it was Senator 
Cullom of Illinois. Mr. Rosewater of 
the Omaha Bee is in that class, but 
he sharply differed from the senti- 
ments of the meeting. A Chicago 
dispatch to the Boston Herald says 
that the Boston delegation was the 
most dominant force, or words to that 
effect, and I can well believe it, for 
whatever life there is in the reciproc- 
ity and tariff revision movement in 
the country has been chiefly due to 
them from the first. Their prestige 
has been greatly enhanced by their 
success in dictating to the platform 
committee of the Massachusetts Re- 
publican state convention last fall and 
by the alleged promise of Senator 


Crane that they may repeat the pro- 
cess this year.” 

“Do you disapprove of a dual or 
maximum and minimum tariff?’ 

“Well, I hardly know whether I 
do or not. It is a subject that men 
who wish to be wise and careful about 
the tariff should study more than any 
of us have had an opportunity to 
study as yet. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, at their con- 
vention in Atlanta in May, referred 
it to the Department of Commerce to 
investigate and report upon. If the 
investigation has been made, or is be- 
ing made, it is too soon to expect a re- 
port. But these Chicago reformers 
evidently have all the light they need 
and are not afraid to launch any 
scheme if it only offers a hope of 
tariff reduction. The New York 
Tribune has made a good point, and 
that is that if we have a high and low 
set of duties and go on and make 
treaties with one country after an- 
other to give them the benefit of the 
low duties, the process will soon be- 
come general and we might as well in 
the first place make a low schedule 
applicable to all. Most of our com- 
mercial treaties contain the “most 
favored nation” clause and under it 
we must extend to all any favors 
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which we extend to one. A large 
number of special tariff rates will be 
like the special rates or agreements 


for rebates on railroads, which Pres- 


ident Roosevelt has so courageously 
attacked, and it will make our tariff 
policy a thing of favoritism instead of 
uniformity. It will breed jealousies 
and friction in our foreign relations, 
and would be provocative of war in- 
stead of peace. It has one obvious 
advantage over reciprocity ‘by treaty, 
and that is that its limits are to be 
set by Congress and thus it might be 
constitutional. It would also have 
the element of adaptability, by which 
certain accommodations could be 
made for promoting trade without 
necessitating a complete revision of 
the tariff. But these are not very im- 
portant considerations, in view of the 
fact that treaties or agreements under 
the dual scheme would soon become 
general, and the result of the whole 
thing would be complications abroad 
and continued discontent at home, 
without really helping trade. If our 
exporters wish to increase their trade 
abroad, let them accept the advice of 
the New York Sun and go and hustle 
for it. Those who have done this 
have increased our foreign trade 35 
per cent since the Dingley tariff came 
in. This is a much greater increase 
than the country had seen before and 
it shows that if there is any fault any- 
where it is not in the tariff but in the 
men who complain of it.” 


California is opposed to fake reci- 
procity in any form, under any pre- 
tense or with any country.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. ; 
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COTTON FUTURES. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. ] 


In our opinion, dealing in futures is 
a curse to the industry. We know that 
in saying this we combat a well-formed 
adverse opinion of many, but we are 
firmly convinced that the Cotton Ex- 
changes of the world could easily es- 
tablish a market price for the staple 
without the dealing in futures. The 
cotton speculator is of no earthly value 
to the grower or to the manufacturer; 
he is, on the other hand, a curse, and 
his touch blights the industry, retarding 
its progress and imposing a_ burden 
upon the grower, upon the manufac- 
turer and upon the consumer. Because 
of this he should be eliminated, or his 
nefarious work so emasculated that it 
would have no effect whatever upon the 
legitimate business of handling and 
manufacturing cotton. The manufac- 
turer, of course, has a legitimate right, 
and it is even his special province, to 
buy cotton in anticipation of his re- 
quirements, or to exercise his judg- 
ment in anticipating the possible needs 
of his trade, but the buying of cotton 
in this way cannot be construed ‘as re- 
lating in any way to the speculating in 
futures. It is for the cotton grower 
and the cotton manufacturer to get 
down to legitimate and healthy methods 
of handling cotton. 


If Mr. Cannon and the other aged 
and infirm opponents of tariff revision 
stand in the way, the people must take 
matters in their own hands and send 
men to the halls of Congress who will 
make the Dingley tariff look as if an 
Oklahoma cyclone had struck it— 
[Minneapolis Times.] The significance 
of this quotation from a free trade 
Democratic newspaper consists in the 
fact that it accurately reflects the views 
and intentions of Governor Cummins 
and some others who wear the Republi- 
ean label for expediency while co-oper- 
ating with Democrats in the scheme to 
smash the Dingley tariff—American 
Economist. 
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THE RECIPROCITY MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN DEALS IT A HARD BLOW-—ITS PROMOTERS, HE SAYS, HOPE TO 
WIDEN THE FOREIGN MARKET FOR THEIR FOOD PROUVUCTS BY REDUCING THE 


TARIFF ON EASTERN MANUFACTURES. 


[From the Boston Herald, August 8.] 


To the Editor of The Herald: 
DESIRE, through the columns of 
your influential journal, to call the 

attention of manufacturers and 
others engaged in industrial pursuits 
in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to a few salient points relating 
to the proposed national reciprocity 
conference, to be held in Chicago on 
the 16th and 17th instants. 

The eall issued for this conference 
bears fourteen signatures. Nine of 
these are either stock breeders, live 
stock or producers’ organizations; 
one is a milling association; three are 
Illinois organizations, 
and one is an implement and vehicle 
manufacturers’ association. The Na- 
tional Live Stock Association is one 
of the signers of the call. At its an- 
nual convention, held in Denver, 
Col., in January last, it admitted 
packers to membership. Its reorgan- 
ization scheme contemplated having 
packers, railroads 
and stockyard interests in one har- 
monious organization, and all were 
admitted to membership except rail- 
roads. One of the most promi- 
nent packers in the country repre- 
sents that interest on the central 
committee of the association. 

The greater part of the organiza- 


commercial 


stock growers, 


tions signing the call are either af- 
filiated with or represent the interests 
of the so-called “beef trust.” On the 
1st of July of this year the federal 
grand jury at Chicago, after an in- 
vestigation of several months, re- 
turned an indictment against seven- 
teen men prominent in the packing 
industries for violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law, alleging conspir- 
acy in restraint of trade. 

Therefore, these very interests, 
many of whose representatives are 
now under indictment and prosecu- 
tion by the federal government for 
conspiracy in restraint of trade in the 
United States, have called a “national 
reciprocity conference,” and for what 
purpose? By the admission of one of 
the recognized leaders of the move- 
ment, the purpose of the conference 
is not to change their methods of bus- 
iness in this country (because of 
which they are under indictment), 
but to plan means to enlarge the mar- 
kets of continental Europe for their 
products. This they hope to do by 
having the tariff on manufactured 
goods imported into this country re- 
duced. They urge that continental 
Europe will more willingly reduce 
her tariffs on food products, which 
they produce, if the Congress of the 
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United States will reduce the tariff 
on European manufactures; in other 
words, these western gentlemen plan 
a pleasing exchange of tariff reduc- 
tions, so that increased profits for the 
western producer of food products 
may be secured at the expense of the 
eastern manufacturer. The follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Alvin 
H. Sanders, chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements of the national 
reciprocity conference, and one of the 
leading spirits in the movement for 
it, reveals the true motives of the 
promoters of the conference: 

“My personal interest in the mat- 
ter grows out of the fact that our 
breadstuffs and. provisions are fast be- 
ing forced entirely out of the mar- 
kets of continental Europe. There is 
an outlet over there for at least $100,- 
000,000 worth of western farm 
products per year if the matter could 
only be satisfactorily arranged. Just 
what line of action will be pursued 
cannot be determined until our dele- 
gates arrive. Personally, I think the 
agitation will take the form of an 
effort to bring about tariff revision 
under the maximum-and-minimum 
schedule line now in force in France 
and Germany. No attack upon the 
protective principle is involved. We 
simply want to remove what we re- 
gard as abuses that have grown up 
under that principle. It is not right 
that the West should suffer so much 
simply because a few eastern interests 
demand a continuance indefinitely of 
the high duties on certain manu- 
factured articles. This must be a mat- 
‘ter of give and take.” 
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According to this letter, the reci- 
procity idea is likely to be aban- 
doned, and the promoters of the 
movement propose to secure their ob- 


ject through immediate tariff revi- 


It is evident that they intend 
to demand a reduction of the duties 
on foreign manufactured articles that 
enter into competition with those 
manufactured in the East, in the hope 
of securing a larger and more favor- 
able foreign market for their cattle, 
beef, provisions and _breadstufis. 
This scheme contemplates cutting 
eastern labor at both ends: 

First, by reducing its value by in- 


sion. 


creased foreign competition, in con- 
sequence of diminished rates of duty 
on manufactured goods. 

Second, by increasing the cost of 
living in the East by maintaining ex- 
cessive prices in this country for arti- 
cles of food, as a consequence of 
increased shipments abroad. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that the larger the exports the higher 
home prices will be. 

The humor of the situation lies in 
the fact that these western reciproci- 
tarians propose to turn the tables on 
eastern reciprocitarians. While their 
respective claims are conflicting, both 
are animated by the same motive, 
1. e., to secure by treaty or legislation 


hoped-for favorable trade conditions 


for the products of one section of 
our country at the expense of the pro- 
ducts and labor of other sections. 
The Massachusetts reciprocitarians 
clamor for treaties or legislation in- 
imical to producers in other states, 
but which they allege will foster Mas- 
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sachusetts industries. On the other 
hand, the western  reciprocitarians 
seek to promote their interests by se- 
curing treaties or legislation inimical 
to Massachusetts manufacturers. The 
latter may well hesitate to commit 
themselves to any of these purely 
theoretical, indefinite and probably 


illusive schemes, whether ostensibly - 


in their interests or otherwise, even 
though such schemes should receive 
the indorsement or favor of trusted 
political leaders. The people of Mas- 
sachusetts should oppose any scheme 
the effect of which would be to lower 
their wages and at the same time in- 
crease the cost of their living. 
Wittiam Wuirman. 
August 7, 1905. 


CANADA HOSTILE TO RECI- 
PROCITY. 





[John C. Gordon in the Boston Tran- 
script, August 7.] 
ROF. WILLIAM PROUD- 
FOOT BEGG of Tabor, Ia., 
who has just returned from a five 
weeks’ tour of the Canadian prov- 
inces, namely, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, was 
my guest during the past week. It 
certainly was highly interesting to 
hear the views expressed and conelu- 
sions reached as the result of close 
study and conversation with the com- 
mercial leaders and the keen, level- 
headed workingmen of Canada. 
Professor Bege is a free trader, a 
loyal disciple of Richard Cobden, and 
has heretofore given unqualified as- 
sent to the so-called “Iowa idea.” He 
went to Canada with strong, precon- 
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ceived ideas on the subject of “‘recip- 
roca) trade relations,’ and was, 
therefore, much disappointed to meet 
with the prevailing Canadian opinion 
on this question. All classes of active 
and practical men, even the leaders 
among the agricultural element, were 
found to be either utterly indifferent 
or openly hostile to the Iowa or Mas- 
sachusetts brand of reciprocity. 
Canadians were found to be rapidly 
outgrowing -the narrow provincial- 
ism which their isolation has quite 
naturally forced upon them. Great 
changes have taken place during the 
past few years and are going on at 
the present moment among the Ca- 
nadian people. Canada stands fac- 
ing the warning of a new epoch in her 
history, and at the present moment 
her commerce and industries are 
moving forward with leaps and 
bounds—entering upon an era of 
solid and substantial prosperity. 

Time was when Canada _ stood 
ready and willing to negotiate a 
treaty with the United States that 
would be truly reciprocal. But that 
day has passed, never to return dur- 
ing the lifetime of the present gener- 
ation. 

Canada has gone into the history- 
making business somewhat, and al- 
ready several most brilliant chapters 
have been written. Others will be 
forthcoming in due course. Her 
commerce, at the present moment, 
exceeds largely double that of any 
other country in the world per capita. 

The slogan that is being sounded 
all over the Dominion is “Canada for 
the Canadians,” “Build up our own 
industries and keep our young people 
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at home.” “Protect the home market 
and do not permit Yankees or others 
to make Canada a dumping ground 
for their surplus manufactures.” 

The facts brought out by Professor 
Begg as above are not new in Mas- 
sachusetts—we have known of them 
for some time—but in spite of all 
this a group of eminent gentlemen 
continue to amuse themselves with 
conducting a purely academic cam- 
paign, so that poor work-a-day mor- 
tals are confronted every other day or 
so at our breakfast tables by a broad- 
side of empty abstractions and mean- 
ingless platitudes, from the dilletanti 
literati of the reciprocity’ camp. 


Without venturing to forecast the fu- 
ture, the obvious fact at present is that 
the sentiment of the country is not very 
strongly in favor of the reciprocity pol- 
icy. There is a good deal of it in New 
England and in a portion of the North- 
‘west, having reference chiefly or wholly 
to Canada, but in the country at large 
the principle has no great support, cer- 
tainly not a majority of the people. 
That the explanation of this is to be 
found in the fact that the reciprocity 
treaties we have had did not prove of 
any substantial benefit to this country, 
and in some cases were actually unfavor- 
able, we think will be admitted.—Attle- 
boro (Mass.) Sun. 


Hon. William W. Bates, of Denver, 
Colorado, has been designated by the 


Department of State as a delegate on 


the part of the United States to the 
“Tenth International Congress of In- 
ternal and Maritime Navigation,” to 
be held at Milan, Italy, in September, 
1905,—there to read a paper on “Meas- 
ures of Protection for Shipping,” such 
as may be properly enforced by nations 
desirous of carrying their own com- 
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merce, as, for instance, the United 
States. Also, incidentally, the Ameri- 
can doctrine of shipping rights will be 
set forth, and opposition declared 
against a monopoly of navigation by 
any single power. 


The Massachusetts Republicans can 
do no better than to reaffirm the Chi- 
cago platform and “stand pat” on that. 
—Springfield Umion. 


THE DUAL TARIFF. 





[Lowell Courier. ] 


Just as the Japanese sought harmony 
by employing a more agreeable word 
than indemnity in their schedule of 
peace terms, the convention of reciproc- 
ity advocates in Illinois has hit upon 
the term “dual tariff” to describe the 
more unpopular “reciprocity” move- 
ment championed so ardently by Eugene 
N. Foss. But why any real change 
should be thought to be made in mere 
alteration of the name of a movement 
of this kind passes comprehension. If 
reciprocity struck protectionists in gen- 
eral as meaning disguised free trade 
in embryo there is no reason why it 
should not keep on so impressing them, 
since the fact of the movement is not 
at all altered by the term applied to it. 
Nor does calling it a dual tariff at all 
improve the practicability of the scheme, 
which lack of practicability is the chief 
objection to it. The insuperable trouble 
in the path of this scheme, whatever it 
be called, is the obvious hardship in- 
volved in finding a protected interest 
willing to serve without protest as lamb 
for the slaughter, or, in other words, the 
basis for foreign concession. Reciproc- 
ity has always seemed to us a beauti- 
ful dream, and little more. The alter- 
native to protection is free trade, prac- 
tically considered. The difficulties in 
the way of reciprocity arrangements 
consist mostly in settling what industry 
or industries shall consent to free trade 
in their own case, while other industries 
remain protected. 
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PROTECTION AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


[George W. Russell in the Boston Transcript.] 


EK are naturally suspicious of 
any plan of reciprocity sup- 


ported by those who follow the lead - 


of Mr. Foss and Mr. Whitney. We 
are opposed to any compromise with 
this new brand of free trade. If we 
include the amount which we are now 
paying foreign countries for trans- 
portation (and this ought to be in- 
cluded), we are now importing from 
seven to nine hundred millions of dol- 
lars in competing products that we 
ought to produce ourselves. We will 
say that we are now importing an- 
nually $800,000,000 in competitive 
products, which if produced at home 
would give us half a million more of 
wealthy 
have, and a profitable home market 
for the $800,000,000 worth of Amer- 
ican products. Our producers want 
more than anything else wealthy con- 
sumers, and these consumers want, 
more than anything else, work at 
good wages to enable them to con- 
sume the products that they produce. 
We are not ready yet to concede that 
we are going to vote to accept the in- 
dustrial conditions of 1895-96. 
Dun’s Review of February 22, 1896, 
said: “Prices of commodities as a 
whole are at the lowest average ever 
known. JBreadstuffs have declined 
25 per cent since February, 1893; 
meats 28 per cent, and dairy and gar- 
den products 45 per cent, while sugar, 


consumers than we now 


coffee, tea and liquors only 8 per 
cent. In clothes and the products of 
leather the decline has averaged 22 
per cent. Metals, coal and oil have 
declined 18 per cent.” In the four 
years, 1893 to 1897, domestic ani- 
mals, horses, mules, cattle, sheep and 
swine decreased in value from $2,- 
403,506,681 to $1,819,146,306. In 
1892 our per capita consumption of 
wheat was 5.97 bushels; of corn, 
30.83 bushels; of cotton, 24.038 
pounds. In 1894 our per capita con- 
sumption of wheat was 3.41 bushels; 
of corn, 22.76 bushels; of cotton, 
15.91 pounds. A loss to the farmers’ 
home market in wheat of 42 per cent, 
in corn of 25 per cent, in cotton of 33 
per cent. Our losses in manufactured 
and mineral products were greater 
than our losses in agricultural pro- 
ducts. 

What sense is there in turning our 
present prosperous industrial condi- 
tions upside down, in quest of an im- 
aginary and impossible foreign mar- 
ket at such a cost to our great and 
ever increasing home market. We 
do not produce as much iron and steel 
and their products as we consume, 
nor as much silk goods, nor as much 
wool and woolen goods, nor as much 
cotton, goods, nor as much sugar as 
we consume, nor as much ships as 
we employ. The free trader is al- 
ways anxious about the prosperity of 
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foreign producers at the expense of 
our own producers. With a properly 
adjusted tariff we could produce all 
of the iron and steel and their pro- 
ducts, all of the wool and woolens, all 
of the silk goods, all of the cotton 
goods and all of the sugar that we 
want to consume, and all of the ships 
that we want to employ in our for- 
eign trade. We import manufactured 
products and export bulky raw pro- 
ducts, and use up a large part of our 
balance of trade in paying freights, 
traveling expenses and interest in 
Europe. The free traders talk about 
our surplus products and the neces- 
sity of a foreign market to get 
rid of it. Why don’t they tell 
us the truth about it? The sur- 
plus in all of our great indus 
tries is caused by imports of compet- 
ing products. We give foreign pro- 
ducers a good market, for seven, 
eight or nine hundred millions of dol- 
lars worth of their products, and then 
scour the world to find a poor mar- 
ket for our own. Mr. Foss and other 
free traders are extremely anxious 
about our “invaluable foreign trade.” 
- Why don’t they give us the facts. 
Taking our most recent experience 
in Democratic free trade tariff mak- 
ing, we find that in 1892, under the 
McKinley tariff, our foreign trade 
amounted to 
1895, under the Wilson tariff, our 
total foreign trade had declined to 
$1,539,508,130. In the eight years 
of the Dingley tariff our foreign 
trade has increased to $2,750,000,- 
000 in the fiscal year 1905. An in- 
crease of nearly $300,000,000 over 


advocates is free trade. 


$1,857,680,610. In. 
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1904, and nearly twice what it was 
under the Wilson tariff. Mr. Foss 
says: “The difference between the 
high tariff men like Colonel Clarke 
and ‘us’ is that we demand of every 
industry that it shall show cause why 
it longer needs to be protected.” So 
far as we know there are no high 
tariff men. Our imports under the 
Dingley tariff show that all of the 
schedules are far below prohibition. 

Mr. Dingley said distinctly, when 
he and his co-workers were framing 
the present tariff, that they wanted 
a law that no party could find fault 
with. All that stands between the 
rate of wages in this country and the 
rate of wages in foreign countries is 
a protective tariff. Wage earners in- 
clude farmers, mechanics, transporta- 
tion men, miners and laborers. These 
people will never submit to a foreign 
rate of wages for any length of time. 
They may be induced to try it by 
Democratic misrepresentations and 
promises, as they were in 1892; but 
in four years they will come to their 
senses and we shall have another 
Dingley tariff. Mr. Foss knows, as 
well as the American Free Trade 
League, that the reciprocity that he 
He wants as 
much tariff reduction as he can pos- 
sibly get. The home market was 
never better than it is now. Ameri- 
can labor was never more profitably 
employed. There is no reason for dis- 
turbing present industrial conditions. 
There is nothing in trade treaties that 
can in the least degree be of benefit 
to us; if there were they would not 
be advocated by free traders and for- 
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elgn exporters. Reciprocity is only 
another name for a bargain by which 
we shall be the loser, and is a disguise 
for free trade and its propagation. 
Protectionists do not ask for a high 
tariff. If a foreign made product 
can be sold cheaper in the American 
market than a like home-made pro- 
duct by reason of lower wages abroad, 


then we ought to impose a duty on 


the foreign product to equal labor 
conditions here and abroad and pro- 
tect American labor. If by protec- 
tion we can produce a commodity 
which we are not producing, we 
ought to maintain a tariff to create 
and foster the production of that 
commodity. Protection has enabled 
us to multiply existing industries, and 
new ones have been created and 
home competition has lowered the 
price of the protected products, in 
many cases below the duties imposed, 
and from the vantage of a protected 
market we have increased the rate of 
wages at home, greatly increased em- 
ployment, stimulated invention, in- 
creased the purchasing of every 
American, and given American pro- 
ducers, including farmers and ear- 
riers, a constantly increasing home 
market, and made this country the 
greatest producing, the largest ex- 
porting, and by far the largest per 
capita consuming country in the 
world. Had we not better hold fast 
to the policy that has given us such 
marvelous results, and leave all sorts 
of free-trade schemes alone? 





Under the Dingley act, which the free 
trader is pleased to call a repressive 
measure, the production of pig iron has 
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increased from about 8,000,000 to over 
20,000,000 tons a year. During the years 
when the free traders were tinkering the 
tariff production declined from 8,000,000 
to 6,000,000 tons. In spite of these facts, 
known to all, there are foolish people 
clamoring for the repeal of the Dingley 
act, under which production has so enor- 
mously increased, and a return to the 
system which caused our output to di- 
minish nearly twenty-five per cent in less 
than three years.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


TARIFF REFORM SCHEMES. 





[Salem (Oregon) Statesman. ] 


The subtleties of the up-to-date tariff 
reformer are beyond comparison. They 
are of a most delicate character. They 
suggest ideas which, if in line with the 
interest of this country, might prove of 
great value in its upbuilding. But as, 
on the contrary, their plans, if history 
tells aright, have always been fruitful of 
trouble, of discontent, of need and want, 
it is well to be suspicious of them at all 
times. 

The latest move in the interest of the 
so-called tariff reform—that is, of tar- 
iff revision downward—is by means of 
proposed trade treaties calling for the 
general scheme of reciprocity in com- 
petitive products. A number of organi- 
zations, scared by the attitude of Ger- 
many, have been adopting resolutions 
looking to what they call “an equitable 
treatment of all foreign nations.” That. 
is to say, they want the Government to 
let all of the manufactures of Germany 
into the United States free, or at a re- 
duced tariff, in return for that coun- 
try’s reduction of the tariff on our 
meats and breadstufts. 

It is simply another scheme for the 
advancement of the free-trade theory. 
Even though Germany place a high 
duty on wheat and flour they will con- 
tinue, of necessity, to buy wheat and 
flour from the United States for the 
simple reason that the United States is 
able to supply them with their demands 
and the people of Germany will pay the 
tax. 
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OUR TARIFF DIFFERENCES WITH GERMANY. 


i E have already called attention 

to the fact that shipping lines, 
manufacturing and exporting inter- 
ests, and the working population of 
Germany are averse to the new com- 
mercial treaties and look with much 
concern upon the prospective effects 
of the new tariff law. While Ger- 
man merchants and manufacturers 
evidently appreciate the added ad- 
vantages they are to gain in the mar- 
kets of the seven countries with 
which commercial treaties have been 
concluded, they fear that they will 
have to pay for these advantages by 
surrendering the privileges which 
they now enjoy in the markets of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
Therefore, we find the manufacturers 
of Saxony and the commercial organ- 
izations of Bremen and Berlin declar- 
ing against any interference with 
American trade relations and asking 
for a continuance of the present 
treaty with its “favored nation” 
clause. 

In the Review of Reviews, Wolf 
Von Schierbrand, a noted German 
author, discusses our tariff relations 
with Germany, and presents some 
new views of the situation. He says 
that the breach in the principle of the 
“most favored nation” was made by 
us through reciprocity treaties, the 
benefits of which were denied to Ger- 
many; while, on the other hand, Ger- 
many admitted the United States to 


the benefits of treaties which she had 
made with Russia, Italy and several 
other countries, without receiving 
any equivalent therefor. This placed 
American exports to Germany on a 
better footing than that of any other 
competing nation, and led to a stead- 
ily increasing trade balance in our 
favor. The gravest detriment to 
Germany from her own point of view 
was that as the American exporter 
was able to force ‘his way in to the 
great disadvantage of her commercial 
treaty friends, she does not form for 
the latter as valuable a field for ex- 
ploitation as it otherwise would, and 
Germany’s treaty terms with these 
countries suffer correspondingly. 
Again, Germany presents another 
grievance. American tariff laws have 
changed so greatly within so short 
a period that German exporters have 
all along been unable to properly 
gauge their commercial chances here 
and to introduce such changes in 
manufacturing methods, ete., as 
would best conduce to a steady trade, 
since the element of stability has 
been lacking on this side. Again, 


Germany complains of underhanded 


methods employed by the United 
States consular corps and by the 
United States customs service for the 
purpose, on the one hand, of obtain- 
ing trade and manufacturing secrets 
from German competitors, and, on 


the other hand, of unfairly hamper- 
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ing German export trade to this coun- 
try—all of which may be taken with 
considerable allowance. | 
After reviewing the new German 
tariff, and the probable effect (from 
a German standpoint) on American 
trade, this writer charges (what we 
knew before) that it is the agrarian 
party which finds in the United 


States its keenest and most success- 


ful competitors in the home market 
for foodstuffs, which has driven the 
present German government to adopt 
its new tariff policy; and he asserts 
that the government and the bulk of 
the German nation would deplore a 
severance of friendly commercial re- 
lations with the United States. For 
a tariff war, he says, Germany is 
poorly prepared. And this for the 
well-known reason that while the ar- 
ticles she imports from America are 
very largely (like 
cereals, meats, hams, bacon, dried, 
canned and preserved foodstuffs), 
which she cannot obtain elsewhere as 
cheaply and of as good quality; raw- 
stuffs required for her own varied 
industries (like cotton, lumber, 
leather, copper), which she would 
likewise find it extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to get in sufficient 
quantity from any other source; in- 
dustrial articles (like agricultural ma- 
chinery and tool machines), in which 
this country stands unrivaled, Ger- 
many’s exports to this country are, 
with *‘elatively few and unimportant 
exceptions, not indispensables at all, 
and for the most part easily replaced, 
such as beet sugar, chemicals and 
dyes, porcelains and stoneware, toys, 
cloths, hosiery, ete. It is not neces- 


indispensables 


sary to enter in detail into this argu- 
ment, for its force is self-evident. 
This writer sees little hope of the 
feasibility of a reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the two countries. Former ne- 
gotiations have not led to anything 
tangible, “and this for the very good 
reason that the United States had 
every reason in the world to be quite 
satisfied with the existing treaty. 
Even now, if Germany should termi- 
nate the old treaty, there seems to be 
slight chance of a reciprocity treaty. 
Weighty reasons speak against it. 
Recent public utterances by Secre- 
tary Shaw appear to show that for the 
present, at least, President Roosevelt 
and his advisers have dropped reci- 
procity. The country as a whole, as 
well as the administration, are en- 
grossed with the railroad rebate ques- 
tion, the trust problem, and other 
matters, and the tariff issue is somno- 
lent. But, aside from this, no reci- 
procity treaty of any description 
could pass the present Senate, even if 
the lower house had sanctioned it.” 
The article concludes as follows: 
“However, even without such a new 
and formal treaty, I believe it possi- 
ble to avoid a tariff war between the 
United States and Germany, for half 
the grievances of which Germany 
complains can easily be remedied on 
this side without in the least infring- 
ing on the policy or practice of pro- 
tectionism. German manufacturers 
and exporters allege that in many re- 
cent instances American consuls, 
under cover of their official status, 
have spied out their trade secrets and 
manufacturing processes, or else have 
aided American emissaries to do so. 
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Again, they claim that the United 
States government, through its cus- 
toms officials here, has unduly an- 
annoyed, financially injured, and 


hampered them by varying interpre-. 


tations of the Dingley law, by arbi- 
trary and unfair appraisements, and 
by other means. Of these things, in 
fact, they complain more loudly and 
bitterly than of the present high 
tariff on German goods itself, and the 
German press constantly rings with 
new instances of this kind. That 
there is a fair measure of truth in 
these complaints admits scarcely of 
doubt. The administration in Wash- 
ington is perfectly aware of it. Per- 
sonally, I could mention a number of 
cases which bear out this contention, 
—cases which occurred in the course 
of the past few years in industrial 
centres like Glauchau _ (cloths), 
Chemnitz (hosiery), Plauen (laces), 
Sonnefeld (toys), Berlin (notions, dry 
goods, etc.), and Elberfeld (silk rib- 
bons). If, therefore, these official 
abuses were rigidly eliminated by our 
treasury and state departments, the 
Germans would be deprived of half 
their reasons for just complaint, and 
the spirit of bitterness which now 
adds so much to the chances of a 
tariff war with this country would 
quickly die away. It is a method 
worth trying, at any rate.” 
Evidently this writer has a lively 
sense of the danger and folly of Ger- 
many precipitating a tariff war for 
the benefit of her agriculturists, who 
fall far short of supplying the home 
demand for food products, without 
regard to other interests; and he 
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would prefer to swap that issue for 
one for the redress of alleged tariff 
grievances. The business interests of 
Germany generally deprecate any 
change in tariff policy. The mer- 
chants organization of Berlin rejects 
the position taken by several other 
organizations in Germany that she 
must demand a reduction of Ameri- 
can duties to a German level on com- 
petitive goods, as this ignores the 
actual economic differences in pro- 
duction. Mr. Bernstein, member of 
the German national house of repre- 
sentatives, in a recent speech de- 
clared that the new treaties would 
have a very injurious effect on Ger- 
many’s manufacturing and export 
trade, and that the working class will 
suffer by the transplanting of many 
manufacturing works to foreign 
countries. Several manufacturers 
have already removed their plants 
to Austria and Switzerland, or estab- 
lished branch factories there. The 
new tariff, if enforced against Amer- 
ican products, will reduce the wage 
scale and increase the cost of living— 
a heavy burden when one considers 
the existing low wages. “To engage 
in a tariff war with the United 
States,” he concluded, “would be as- 
suming a fearful responsibility, even 


when account is taken only of the 


500,000 operators employed in the 
textile industries.” 

Some of our export 
which are representing that if the 
new German tariff is carried into ef- 
fect the loss to American trade will 
amount to as much as $100,000,000 
annually, are guilty of gross exag- 


interests, 
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geration. Even the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, a free trade paper, 
repudiates this strong statement of 
the reciprocity advocates, and others 
of like character. It says that while 
there is no doubt that the new tariff 
will diminish the import of Ameri- 
ean foodstuffs, “it is using too strong 
language to characterize this as a 
‘national calamity, as has _ been 
done,” and that “it is not a matter 
to get panicky over.” It goes on to 
say: 

It is mainly over the items of bread- 
stuffs and provisions that the agitation 
prevails, as these are the ones most af- 
fected by the new tariff. The advance 
in rates under what is called the auton- 
omous tariff, as distinguished from the 
conventional, will be considerable. It 
will probably have a serious effect upon 
the exports of these products to Ger- 
many, but it is a question whether that 
will be a greater calamity to the United 
States or to that country. It can 
hardly fail to increase the cost of food 
there, and the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests protest against it 
about as vigorously as our agricultural 
interests. It is not likely that these 
products will be wholly excluded by the 
high tariff rates, but if they should be 
they may find a market elsewhere with- 
‘out serious loss in the volume or value 
of our agricultural exports, and with 
still less effect upon our general ex- 
port trade. 

The Journal of Commerce further 
says that the range for reciprocity 
with Germany is nota wide one, and 
its importance may be easily magni- 
fied. It finds no justification what- 
eve? for the statement of the pro- 
moters of the Chicago reciprocity 
conference that “one by one the 
European governments are tighten- 
ing the coils intended to strangle the 
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American export trade in agricultural 
products and manufactured goods.” 
There is little evidence of this outside 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and the purpose there is rather to in- 
duce us to open the way more freely 
to their exports than to strangle ours. 
“It was an exaggeration to say that 
we are ‘face to face with a new and 
prohibitive German tariff designed 
to keep out every pound of American 
breadstuffs and provisions,’ and such 
obvious exaggeration weakens any 
statement instead of strengthening 
it.” The Journal of Commerce might 
pertinently have concluded its indict- 
ment by characterizing the move- 
ment as a campaign of humbug and 
mendacity. 

As we have pointed out in previous 
articles and sustained by trade sta- 
tistics, Germany has far more to 
lose in any tariff controversy than we 
have. The great bulk of the German 
people understand this very well. In 
view of the state of public opinion 
in Germany on this question, the only 
“tariff war’ just now in sight is being 
waged among the Germans them- 
selves. 


THE CHINESE BOYCOTT. 





HE reports about the Chinese 

boycott of American goods have 
been very conflicting, and it is diffi- 
cult to get at the real facts in the 
case. This movement is generally 
represented as inspired by the indig- 
nities offered to merchants, travellers 
and students seeking to enter the 
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United States. But many believe 
this is only a pretext, and that the 
real causes are yet to be revealed. It 
is said by Minister Rockhill and our 
consuls in China that it is neither an 
official nor a popular movement, but 
is the work of a limited class of stu- 
dents and merchants. Secret Service 
Agent J. E. Wilkie declared recently 
in Portland, Oregon, that the boycott 
is a job put up by British and Ger- 
man traders in Hong Kong and 
Shanghai to injure American trade. 
The San Francisco Chronicle says 
there is reason to believe that the 
boycott was instigated by the so- 
called American-Asiatic Association 
for the purpose of breaking down our 
Heretofore this as- 
sociation has been responsible for 
many un-American schemes to ex- 
tend foreign trade at the expense of 
our domestic interests. It has been 
stated, recently, that our government 
has information that Japan was the 
real instigator of the movement, but 
we are not yet convinced of its ac- 
curacy and regard it as more than 
doubtful. 

The Chronicle says: “The whole 
purpose of the movement which 
prompted the Chinese boycott on 
American goods is betrayed in the 
letter of an agent of the American 
Asiatic Association to the president 
of the United States Export Associa- 
tion, in which he inveighed against 
the regulation subjecting to arrest 
“Chinese persons who gained admis- 
sion to the United States as members 
of the admissible class, and, after ad- 
mission, became laborers,’ and the 


exclusion laws. 
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requirement that every Chinese en- 
titled to residence in the country shall 
be possessed of a certificate or be sub- 
ject to deportation. If the first- 


named regulation were abolished, 


coolies innumerable would present 
themselves at our ports with bogus 
merchant certificates, as they have 
done in the past, and, after admission, 
develop into ordinary laborers. That 
regulation is a necessary defense. 
The non-possession of a certificate by 
one claiming the right of residence in 
the country, of whom this agent says 
there are thousands here, is practi- 
cally conclusive evidence of the fact 
that he entered surreptitiously, and is, 
therefore, a legitimate subject for 
deportation.” 

We do not understand that there 
is any considerable sentiment in this 
country opposed to the entrance of 
Chinese merchants, students and trav- 
ellers; but we believe that a vast ma- 
jority of our people are opposed to a 
policy which would result in flooding 
the country with coolie labor. Re- 
cently the Portland (Oregon) cham- 
ber of commerce sent a letter to 
President Roosevelt, urging a new 
treaty with China, which should al- 
low the admission for the next ten 
years of a number of male Chinese 
laborers “that in any one year shall 
not exceed one-tenth of one per cent 
of the population of this country.” 
The pretext for this suggestion is that 
this kind of labor is needed in the un- 
developed portions of the country to 
perform work which other classes of 
foreigners are unwilling to under- 
take. This proposition has met little 
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responsive sentiment on the Pacific 
Coast, or elsewhere in the country, 
except from one or two Southern 
states where reliable cheap labor is 
wanted as a substitute for negro 
labor. 

Of course the principal interest 
taken by our people in the Chinese 
boycott movement is in relation to 


the possible effect upon our export - 


trade, especially in cotton goods. 
Agents of cotton mills in Lowell take 
exception to the statement that, if the 
Chinese persist in boycotting Ameri- 
ean goods, it will result in a loss to 
the mills of New England of $10,- 
000,000 annually. They assert that 
the exclusion of American cottons 
from the Orient will have practically 
no effect, and that, should the boy- 
cott be put into complete effect, the 
only danger that would result would 
be by the competition of the southern 
mills, which are now supplying that 
market. If their outlet were to be 
cut off, they would be obliged either 
to close their plants or invade the ter- 
ritory which is now supplied by the 
New England mills. There is the 
further consideration that many New 
England cotton manufacturers and 
others largely interested in 
Southern mills. Up to this time it 
does not appear that the boycott has 
seriously interfered with our cotton 
goods trade in China. At present, 
owing to high prices, few orders are 
recefved from the Orient. 

Late reports regarding the boycott 
are to the effect that the merchants at 
Shanghai who started the movement 
are beginning to feel its ill results, 
and are desirous of removing it. 


are 
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Another report is that the Chinese 
foreign board has ordered the vice- 
roy of Nanking to suppress the boy- 
cott by force, if necessary, because 
much of the American trade is being 
transferred from Shanghai to Tien 
Tsin, where the viceroy of Pechili has 
prohibited the movement. <A later 
report is that the boycott is weaken- 
ing under pressure from the Chinese 
government and business interests. 
The movement once stopped, our 
trade in China will take care of itself 
without any radical change in our 
exclusion law. What is really needed 
is the correction of any abuses in the 
administration of the law, and not its 
repeal. 


PROSPERITY ABOUNDS. 





HE New York Commercial re- 
marks that there never was— 
and probably never will be—a time 
when absolutely all the people of any 
given country were prosperous and 
euntented, owing to uniformly good 
conditions prevailing in all branches 
of industry and trade and general 
business; and yet a situation very 
close to that now exists in the United 
States. The mercantile reviews re- 
port that business continues to expand 
in a wholesome manner. Consump- 
tion of commodities is liberal, neces- 
sitating frequent renewals of stocks. 
Leading branches of manufactures 
show an increasing volume of orders, 
and the percentage of idle machinery 
steadily diminishes. There is little 
speculative inflation or other artificial 
factor to menace the permanence of 
progress. 
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Leading commercial papers of 
New York show in various articles the 
remarkable activity in all lines of 
business. From iron and steel cen- 


ters comes information of an unprece-. 


dented demand in almost all lines of 
production, and day and night “runs” 
are now the rule. The cotton indus- 
try shows marked improvement. At 
Fall River the dividends of the mills 
for the last quarter year show a dis- 
tribution of $217,150, as against 
$148,850 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year, and $156,300 in the 
previous quarter of this year. The 
demand for woolen fabrics is reported 
insistent with an increasing shortage 
in the product. Lumber mills and 
dealers are having an exceptionally 
busy season. Worsted mills are havy- 
ing the best business for years. A 
brisk business in leading chemicals is 
reported. The footwear industry is 
active. In hardware conditions are 
satisfactory. In dry goods and cloth- 
ing retail trade is large. Out-of-town 
buyers are numerous in all the lead- 
ing markets. Business failures in 
July were lighter than in any July 
for twelve years past. We have 
quoted at random from the mercantile 
papers, and the foregoing only par- 
tially covers the ground. In all other 
lines of business the reports are 
equally favorable. 

The crop situation is one of great 
promise. Railroad officials and sta- 
tisticians of agricultural departments 
in the various states of the grain pro- 
ducing region give their personal and 
official guarantee that the year 1905 
is to be the banner year in farm pros- 
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perity. Possibly one wheat crop— 
that of 1901—will exceed that of 
1905. In 1901 the crop aggregated 
748,000,000 bushels. It looks now 
as if the corn crop would exceed by 
a large margin that of 1902, when 
2,524,000 was produced. The esti- 
mate has been made that the com- 
bined value of wheat, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, hay and cotton, based on the 
government figures for July, will be 
in excess of $3,680,000,000. It is 
not expected that prices will go so low 
as to deprive the producers of a fair 
profit, though the crop prospects in 
other countries are more favorable 
than were reported earlier in the sea- 
son. A New York business house, in 
a recent circular, remarks: “The pro- 
ducers are already buying liberally of 
luxuries as well as necessities, in an- 
ticipation of another abundant har- 
vest. The manufacturers of machin- 
ery, of furniture, of wearing apparel 
are busily at work. The railway 
lines, almost without exception, are 
preparing for all the traffic they can 
handle during the fall and winter. 
The builders of cars and locomotives 
have urgent orders which will tax 


their facilities for many months to 


come.” 

The Worcester Telegram cannot 
understand what is meant in the call 
for the Chicago “reciprocity” confer- 
ence, in representing that “the agri- 
cultural interests are suffering under 
the hard lines of the protective tariff.” 
It says: “The falsehood of that cry 1s 
nailed in the reports of the railroads, 
although there is no pains taken to 
make the point. It makes itself. 
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The increase in earning of the lines 
of railroad which run through the 
great agricultural districts, called the 
granger roads, show the largest in- 
crease in the whole list, the figure 
being 11.2 per cent over the earnings 
of July last year. The total percen- 
tage of increase was only 7.4. The 
farmers are not suffering to any 
great extent with that showing made 
by the railroads which carry their 
produce to the markets for distribu- 
tion throughout this country and the 
world. There is no grain unsold. 
The world takes it all and calls for 
more. There is no sane farmer call- 
ing for more markets in the world in 
which to sell his products. They all 
have more than they can do to get 
enough out of their lands to feed the 
peoples who are hungry for all kinds 
of food. There is not so much as one 
handicap to farmers in the tariff 
schedule, but that same schedule does 
keep them busy feeding the prosper- 
ous people of this country, who are 
provided with work at such wages 
that they can afford to buy the very 
best the farmers cani raise, from cat- 
tle to carrots.” Certainly, there is no 
argument in the prevailing prosper- 
ous conditions in the country for an 
early revision of the tariff or for fake 
reciprocity. The precise truth is that 
to-day the tariff is hampering no in- 
dustxy. 


RECORD-BREAKING COM- 
MERCEL 
ONSIDERING its youthfulness 
compared with the age of its 
commercial rivals, the United States 
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has reason to be proud of the growth 
of its foreign commerce. During the 
fiscal year just closed that commerce 
was the largest in the history of the 
nation—reaching $2,635,970,333, or 
an excess of $184,055,691 over 1904, 
the previous record year. 

Our 1905 fiscal year foreign com- 


merce consisted of, 


Asi 00 F< Momsen Yat heh Ae $1,518,462,833. 
Imports 1,117,507,500: 
giving us a favorable balance of trade 
of no less than $400,955,333, or a 
surplus equal to nearly ten times our 
total foreign commerce ($43,000,- 
000), in 1790, our earliest record. 

In no way is the history of a coun- 
try more graphically portrayed than 
in the history of its foreign com- 
merce. Nor is the portrayal by bi- 
decennial periods, and quoting, for 
easy reading, round millions of dol- 
lars only, from the exact record of 
our Bureau of Statistics: 


Imports. Exports. 
ATOO. acd Caters $23,000,000 $20,000,000 
ASLO: te oils 85,000,000 66,000,000 
nbs (Dy ipa 62,000,000 71,000,000 
ASSO ochsie 173,000,000 144,000,000 
LST ates 435.000.000 392,000,000 
TBD sas nis 789,000,000 857,000,000 
DUO ake. 849,000,000 1,894,000,000 
LOA Nay, teeta 991,000,000 1,460,000,000 
LOOD Niet ete 1,117,000,000 1,518,462,833 


What patriotic American, born or 
adopted, can look at that record with- 
out feeling proud that he belongs to 
a nation which does things? Except 
in three years, 1790 and 1810, form- 
ative years, and 1850, the year of our 
political regeneration, an unbroken 
record of success—of selling millions 
more than we buy. Since 1897 we 
can count that excess by hundreds of 
millions yearly, though each year we: 
have bought many millions more. 
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What other country in the world 
can, or could, show an _ increase 
of $510,000,000 (1850-1870) in 
its foreign commerce in the last 
year of twenty years with a gi- 
gantic civil war, lasting several 
years, in between and _ leaving 
about one-third of the nation, and 
that part controlling one of its chief 
staples, cotton, to be entirely recon- 
structed? Again, what other nation 
in the world could suffer as we did, in- 
dustrially, commercially and finan- 
cially, in the years 1893-1896, and 
yet keep up its winning pace in for- 
eign commerce as we did? 

In those years we did not achieve, 
by any means, such results as in the 
years since, but we held our grip in 
spite of everything and everybody, 
till the flood tide of prosperity poured 
in upon us again. The world ex- 
pected a broken-down America to 
emerge from that trying period, in- 
stead of which it encountered a giant, 
ready and armed for the fray. From 
that glad day in November, 1896, 
commercial victory has never left 
the American flag, and will never 
leave it while American business 
ability and American business activ- 
ity are kept out of the mire of petty, 
personal politics. 

Water J. Bararp. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


CHILD LABOR IN TEXTILE 
MILIS. 





[From Fibre and Fabric, Boston. | 
E have read with a good deal 
of interest an editorial, with 
the above-quoted title, in the Manu- 
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facturers’ Record, of Baltimore, un- 
der date of July 20, which was 
called forth by some previous edi- 
torial observations of Fibre and Fab- 
ric. The subject under discussion 
was child labor in textile mills— 
North and South. We said: 

The employment of children in manu- 
facturing establishments is either 
right or it is wrong—not as a matter 
of sectionalism, but as a piece of na- 
tional policy for the best interests of 
the whole people. 

If it is right, Massachusetts ought to 
go back to it. 

If it is wrong, the South ought to 
abolish it. 

Never fear but it will work out all 
right in due time. 

And meanwhile let us all keep cool. 

To this the Manufacturer’s Record 
rejoins that it is erroneous for any 
one to suppose that “the states of the 
South require the aid of New Eng- 
land parties in the settlement of their 
social problem”; that efforts are de- 
sirable “to allay the excitement of a 
little group of interests in New Eng- 
land over their misconception of 
social conditions in the South,” and 
so on. 

It is deeply to be regretted that so 
grave an error is committed as to 
take the view that somebody in one 
section of the country is trying to 
“run” those living in another sec- 
tion, and that therefore the latter 
may raise the cry, “Hands off! This 
is our business, not yours.” Surely, 
in a calmer moment, the Manufac- 
turers’ Record will agree that any 
question of such moment as the em- 
ployment of children must be set- 
tled upon a far broader basis. 

Let us look at it straight in the 
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face. The most valuable product of 
any nation is not grain, or cotton, or 
coal, or iron, or any sort of merchan- 
dise—it is men and women. Those 
men and women are made from boys 
and girls—the most precious “raw 
material” under the sun. -Whatever 
develops their minds, strengthens 
their bodies and elevates their moral 
standards is to be commended and en- 
couraged. On the other hand, what- 
ever deprives them of reasonable ed- 
ucation, stunts their physical growth 
and loosens their moral fibre is to be 
condemned and sternly put aside. 

This is no local matter, in the 
hands of a “little group of interests” 
anywhere—it is of nation-wide im- 
portance, and should be so recognized 
by the early enactment of a national 
labor law covering the entire United 
States. What makes good men and 
women in Minnesota will make good 
men and women in Louisiana, in 
Maine or in California and that which 
results unfavorably upon the popu- 
lation in one state will operate in like 
manner elsewhere. Of course people 
cannot be made moral by legislation 
—nobody supposes that; but laws may 
protect and encourage or they may 
oppress and debase. Only the for- 
mer are worthy or can long endure. 

The Manufacturers’ Record con- 
cludes its editorial as follows: “Try- 
‘ing to lassoo a labor millennium, Mas- 
sachusetts is in a fair way to strangle 
itself. Making the South particeps 
criminis. cannot benefit Massachu- 
setts or the South morally or mate- 
rially.”’ 

Massachusetts, in common with 
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New, England generally, has been an 
important industrial section for many 
years. It has had many problems to 
meet and it has attempted to solve 
them: with the high purpose of main- 
taining the upper limit of value in 
its citizenship—not only to state but 
to nation. That it has not always 
acted wisely is beyond doubt; but 
that, in the main, it has made prog- 
ress is not to be disputed. 

It seems to Fibre and Fabric that 
if a suggestion’ as to so important a 
matter as child-labor legislation be 
made to a manufacturing community 
—wherever located—it should be 
met not by a sneer upon its origin or 
by a frown upon those who proffer it 
in good faith, but rather with these 
queries: “Will it make our town, our 
city, our state, our nation, better to 
live in, if adopted?” “Will it raise 
the level of American citizenship?’ 
Let us have the truth about these 
things; and, at the end, it is the 
truth, and that only, which shall 
make us free. 


THE COTTON SUPPLY. 





[New York Journal of Commerce. | 


The world’s visible stock at the begin- 
ning of the cotton year October, 1908, 
to September, 1904, inclusive, was 
1,150,285 bales; for 1904-05 it was 1,199,- 


198, and, according to this calculation, - 


it will be 3,276,198 bales on the first of 
October this year. 
supply, including the stock brought 
over from the preceding season, was 
15,209,626 bales for 1903-04, the period 
of the short crop in this country; 18,- 
786,198 bales for 1904-05, the period of 
last year’s large crop, and 18,096,198 for 
1905-06. Applying to these figures the 


Thus the world’s’ 
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world’s consumption as previously com- 
puted there was left over at the end of 
1903-04, that is, September 30, 1904, 
1,199,198 bales; there will be at the end 
of September this year 3,276,198 bales, 
and September 30 next year, after an- 
other crop has been raised, 2,256,198 
bales. This is presented as a demon- 
stration that there is to be no cotton 
famine, or even a restricted supply of 
the staple, as a consequence of reduced 
production this year. If the estimate of 
the American crop as 10,500,000 is too 
high, and the actual yield proves to be 
only 10,000,000, or even 9,500,000 bales, 
there will be nothing that can be called 
a famine, or that will justify an in- 
ordinate price, which would check con- 
sumption disastrously for the manufac- 
turing industry, for there would still be 
a stock of over 1,250,000 bales on hand 
when next year’s crop began to be avail- 
able. In all these calculations no ac- 
count is taken of what may have been 
uncounted or kept back and _ invisible 
from last year’s abundant crop, and it 
is known that special efforts have been 
made to induce planters to keep some 
part of their product out of the market. 
In spite of this favorable view there is 
likely to be some disturbance of the 
cotton industry and trade as the result 
of ill-advised efforts to curtail produc- 
tion this year. 





[Dun’s Review. ] 


According to best compilations avail- 
able, it is probable that the crop year 
now drawing to a close will have yielded 
about 17,500,000 bales for the entire 
world. This is on a very conservative 
estimate for the United States which 
will be considerably exceeded if port re- 
ceipts continue at the present rate and 
no material reduction occurs in south- 
ern mill movement before September 
1. It would be no extravagance to ex- 
pect the domestic crop to equal 14,000,- 
000 bales, which would raise the world’s 
total above 18,000,000. On this basis 
the consumption might rise to the un- 
paralleled aggregate of 15,500,000 bales 
and still leave more than 3,500,000 bales 
visible and invisible stocks at the open- 
ing of the new season. As the crop in 
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India promises to be larger, and other 
production about the same, it follows 
that the yield in the United States may 
fall to 10,000,000 bales and still leave 
18,000,000 bales available up to Septem- 
ber 1, 1906. Even if the rate of con- 
sumption is maintained, which will be 
impossible unless quotations recede very 
materially, there is prospect of a supply 
at the end of the next season of about 
9,000,000 bales, or about double the 
amount with which the present season 
opened. Exports have already risen 
above 8,300,000 bales, and there re- 
mains over a month of the cotton crop 
year. This enormous supply has not 
gone into consumption as rapidly as it 
arrived, nor are the current shipments 
being made at market prices, but at 
much lower terms on contracts placed 
prior to the latest speculative upturn. 
Stocks abroad and afloat that can be as- 
certained are now about 1,300,000 bales, 
or the largest at this date in any year 
since 1899, while about 50 per cent more 
may be added as an approximate es- 
timate of the invisible supply. 


McCLEARY ON RECIPROCITY. 





[Washington Cor. Boston Transcript. | 


Representative James T. McCleary 
of Minnesota, who may be chairman of 
of the Committee on Appropriations, is 
here. Speaking of the tariff and the 
reciprocity conference, he said: “I am 
not in favor of a reciprocity that gives 
up any part of our market in the hope 
of getting other markets. Reciprocity 
on competing articles will not be pro- 
vided during the next Congress. 

“The reciprocity movement now going 
on has done a vast deal of harm. Who 
can point out a man erying for reciproc- 
ity who hopes to have the duty lowered 
on his own product? The manufactu- 
rers of New England ask for reciprocity 
with Canada knowing that the farmers 
of the West would be compelled to bear 
the burden. There is not a single ar- 
gument advanced by the leaders of this 
movement that is not founded on Dem- 
ocratic doctrine. The movement leads 
to instability and uncertainty of busi- 
ness and commercial conditions.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE AND THE 
TARIFF. 





[From the Portsmouth Chronicle. ] 


HAT the present tariff suits New 
Hampshire is not to be doubted. 
Every one of the Granite State mem- 
bers of Congress has declared it to be 
according to his best belief and know- 
ledge that his constituents are against 
a revision of the tariff at the present 
time. 

Someone has alleged that the fall- 
ing off in number of livestock is due 
to the tariff and has claimed that the 
Republican system of protection 
works injury to the State. As well 
might this person, whoever he may 
be, claim that the decrease in pro- 
duction of some certain kind of grain 
is caused by the tariff. 

As a matter of fact, decreased acre- 
age in oats is always made up by in- 
creased acreage of wheat, barley or 
some other grain. The Granite State 
farmer by no means confines himself 
to progress along a single line, but 
rather seeks out and pursues the most 
profitable. . 

To say that the tariff is responsible 
for the decrease is absurd. To say 
that the tariff is responsible for the 
marvelous increase in wealth is not 


absurd. To say that “revision,” “ 


rec- 
iprocity,” or “dual tariff system,” all 
calculated to disturb present business 
conditions, are needed is to draw 
laughter at one’s own expense. 

To say that the farmers of New 
Hampshire, with a bank account 
greater than the sum total of the en- 
tire savings deposits in the great Do- 


minion of Canada are dissatisfied 
with the tariff, which has in such 
large measure helped to bring about 
and foster and maintain the prosperity 
which has made that bank account 
possible, is to utter a deliberate false- 
hood for which there cannot be even 
the excuse of seemliness. 


THE HOME MARKET. 


[London (Ontario) Free Press.] 


The Home Trade Club is the most en- 
ergetic trade organization at present in 
the United States. 

Vice-President Fairbanks voiced its 
sentiments in a late address when he 
advised manufacturers, who were look- 
ing ahead for Oriental and other mar- 
kets, not to lose sight of their greatest 
and surest market at home, jeopardize 
which would be “inexpressible folly.” 
This plea for the interests of American 
labor and American capital is the an- 
swer that may be expected to the agita- 
tion for reciprocity. It stands for the 
maintenance of the protective tariff, 
and the further hedging about of home 
labor against foreign competition. 





Canadian captains of industry who 
are looking about the world for business 
opportunities will take to themselves 
the maxim which the United States 
Vice-President gave to his own people. 
Trade expansion throughout the world 
would be dearly bought at the expense 
of the home market meekly yielded up 
to the foreigner and stranger. 





The fake reciprocity advocates re- 
proach the protectionists with being 
“stand-patters.” They saw nothing but 
the pursuit of a laudible policy in the 
British propensity to “stand pat” on free 
trade as long as their country prospered, 
but no terms of denunciation are too 
severe for them to apply to Americans 
who urged that it is wise to “let well 
enough alone.”—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 
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MR. DRAPER’S VICTORY. 


HE handsome way in which 
Mr. Eben S. Draper was 
supported in the Massachusetis 
Republican caucuses for the office 
of Lieutenant-Governor was not 
only a high tribute to his worth 
and popularity; it was an indorse- 
ment of his views upon the tariff 
and the frank and manly way 
in which he expressed them on the 
threshold of the campaign. 

Mr. Draper is an uncompromising 
protectionist, and he will not pre- 
tend to be anything else for the sake 
of agreeing with an opponent whose 
vote he would lke. This actually 
won the praise of his most manly 
opponents, and some of them will 
support him at the polls. 

He does not, however, confuse 
principle with policy; in other words 
he does not make the mere date 
when Congress shall revise the 
tariff, a test of one’s Republicanism. 
He is opposed to early revision, but 
would readily favor it for good 
reasons. His opponent favored. it 
for free trade reasons and so he got 


left. 


Mr. Draper is in the prime of life, 
an able and agreeable man, and he 
measures up to the high honors that 
are in store for him. 


EARLY REVISION A PAST 
QUESTION. 


ENATOR ALDRICH of Rhode 
Island recently told two promi- 
nent citizens of Massachusetts that 
it will be impracticable to revise the 
tariff at the coming session and that 
it is so understood in Administration 
and Congressional circles. 

Secretary Shaw made a similar re- 
mark, to the secretary of the Home 
Market Club on the eighth of Sep- 
tember. 

Senator Foraker, in his speech at 
Bellefontaine, opening the Ohio 
campaign, spoke strongly against re- 
vision, and in a subsequent interview 
has denied that he thereby antago- 
nized the President. 

Most of the Republican Congress- 
men who have recently visited 
Washington say there is very little 
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demand for revision outside of 
Democratic circles. 

In Massachusetts Judge Hall of 
sought to be 
nominated for Lieutenant-Governor, 
on the platform of the revisionists, 
and at the caucuses September 26 
he was buried under a heavy ma- 
jority, actually running behind Col- 
onel Goetting, the third man in the 
race. 

Revision is a dead issue until 
changed conditions may make it de- 
sirable. 


Taunton recently 


WE MUST HAVE SHIPS. 


Ts it not a perfect farce that of the 
$68,526,000 total commerce between 
the United States and Cuba in the six 
months ended June 30, 1904, only 
$20,894,000 was carried in American 
ships, steam and sailing? British ships 
carried more, namely, $21,822,000, of 
which $21,002,080 was for goods which 
we bought from Cuba. American ships 
earried $9,067,000 of our shipments to 
Cuba, and brought $11,827,000 of Cuba’s 
shipments to us. Norwegian vessels 
earried $14,620,000 of the $68.526,000; 
Cuban, $5,393,000, and Spanish, $2,814,- 
000. It is gratifying that Cuban vessels 
carried nearly twice as much as did 
Spanish vessels. 

It is true that 1,090 of the 2,401 ves- 
sels, which entered Cuban ports in the 
six months, sailed from American 
ports, but only 456 of them were Amer- 
ean vessels. The gross tonnage of those 
456 vessels was only 473,716, out of 
4,646,872 total gross tonnage entering 
Cuban ports. That is a poor record for 
us—only one-tenth of the total ton- 
nage entering ports only a few miles 
away, in a country whose ports and 
waters should really be as our own for 
commercial purposes. 

Of the $68,526,000 total commerce, 
no less than $53,109,000 was for goods 
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which we bought from Cuba. Only 
$11,827,000 of this came in American 
vessels. On the remaining $42,000,000 
worth we had not only to pay for the 
goods, but also, directly or indirectly, 
to put the freight moneys in foreign 
pockets, besides the freights on $6,500,- 
000 of the $15,500,000 worth of goods 
we sold Cuba. 

Argument upon Congress for an 
ocean-going marine has become wear- 
isome, but the fact remains that to do 
American business in sufficient quan- 
tity and profitably, as President McKin- 
ley said at Buffalo, “We must have 
ships.” 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. 


American opportunity can be told in 
a few lines. 

Nearly $100,000,000 annual gold pro- 
duction, with much more prospecting 
yet to be done, to Europe’s $25,000,- 
000 production, including Russia’s 
share. 

A silver production yearly of $70,000,- 
000, to Europe’s $19,000,000; 18,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron and 15,000,000 
tons of steel, each year, to the entire 
world’s (including ours) production of 
44,000,000 metric tons of pig iron and 
80,000,000 tons of steel; or, three- 
sevenths of the first and five-twelfths of 
the latter for the United States. 

Of zine, 127,000 of the world’s 500,- 
000 or about 25 per cent. Of copper, 
272,000 tons a year to Europe’s 71,000 
tons, or a four to one shot for us. 

Nearly one-third of the world’s gold, 
and fully one-third of the world’s silver, 
for us. 

And all this on a population, 85,000,- 
000, of the world’s population of 1,500,- 
000,000, or only 6 per cent. 

Other instances many of them, might 
be cited, but that is enough to portray 
American opportunity. 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE ANTI-PROTECTION CONVENTION. 


[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


T a time when the country was. 


never more prosperous than it 
is now and has been during the last 
seven years, under a tariff system 
which oppresses nobody but the for- 
eign manufacturer and his Ameri- 
can agent, several hundred persons 
met in mass meeting at Chicago on 
August 16 and adjourned finally on 
the following day, the object of the 
meeting being to “force the removal 
of the barriers that limit the expan- 
sion of American commerce.” A 
notable feature of the convention 
was the attendance of foreign con- 
suls resident at Chicago, represent- 
ing nearly every country in the 
world. Weeks before this conven- 
tion met the newspapers were filled 
with announcements that President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Shaw, Secre- 
tary Metcalf, and other officials rep- 
resenting the Administration would 
participate in its deliberations or 
would at least send letters expressing 
sympathy with the object for which 
it had been called. That announce- 
ment was made to deceive the un- 
None of these gentlemen 
attended the convention or wrote any 
letters. It was also heralded far 
and wide that this was to be a con- 
vention of protectionists, “according 
to the general use of that term.” 
This announcement was also in- 
tended to deceive, as the gentlemen 
who attended the convention were, 
with scarcely an exception, free trad- 


wary. 


ers in disguise, as we shall presently 
see. The Pittsburgh Post, a free- 
trade paper in which there is no 
guile, boastingly claimed that the 
convention would make “trouble for 
the stand-patters.” Incidentally it 
may be mentioned that all the free- 
trade papers in the country, whether 
Democratic or Republican, joined in 
giving the convention a great deal 
of free advertising, showing that 
they understood its real object fully 
as well as the Pittsburgh Post. 

A report of the proceedings of the 
convention referred to A. B. Far- 
quhar, a participant in the conven- 
tion, as “a prominent Republican, of 
York, Penn.” This gentleman has 
been a free trader and a Democrat 
as long as we have heard his name 
mentioned. Was this statement also 
made with intent to deceive? 

That the Chicago convention was 
chiefly composed of free traders is 
made plain by the reception it gave 
to the views of a real protectionist, 
Col. Albert Clarke, secretary of the 
Home Market Club, of Boston. Col- 
onel Clarke prepared and printed in 
pamphlet form a respectful and in 
every way a polite argument against 
the reciprocity policy which the con- 
vention was nominally called upon 
to consider. He very properly 
sought to have copies of this pam- 
phlet placed in the hands of the 
members of the convention, with 
what success is told in the following 
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extract from an Associated Press 
dispatch dated August 16: “Consid- 
erable excitement was caused before 
the proceedings began by the distri- 
bution of a pamphlet signed by Al- 
bert Clarke, secretary of the Home 
Market Club, of Boston. A man 
employed in distributing these pam- 
phlets was shown to the door, and 
strict instructions were issued that 
he be kept out during the sessions, 
but nearly a hundred copies were dis- 
tributed among the delegates.” <A 
nice convention of protectionists in- 
deed! The Associated Press does not 
intimate that even one of the mem- 
bers of the convention protested 
against the indecent treatment of 
Colonel Olarke’s pamphlet. It 
wanted to hear only the free-trade 
side. It would not have shown the 
door to the most rabid free trader 
in the land. 

During the sessions of the conven- 
tion much stress was placed on the 
necessity of increasing our exports 
to foreign countries. Hon. John A. 
Kasson, of Iowa, sent a letter to the 
convention, saying: “It is imperative 
to protect our foreign markets. Any 
extended closing of foreign markets 
would inevitably result in the col- 
lapse of our national prosperity.” 
Undoubtedly it would. But Mr. Kas- 
son wrote his letter away up at 
Burlington, Vt., where he evidently 
had not had the opportunity to read 
the publications of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor relating to 
our foreign commerce in late years. 
In one of these publications it was 
stated that “the foreign commerce 
of the United States in the fiscal 
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year just ended exceeds that of any 
preceding year,” and that “both im- 
ports and exports made new high 
records,’ imports, $1,117,512,629, 
exceeding by $91,793,392 the high- 
est preceding record, and exports, 
$1,518,561,720, exceeding by nearly 
$31,000,000 the best previous rec- 
ord. Referring to the exports the 
New York Tribune for July 18 said: 
“The summary of our foreign trade 
for the fiscal year 1904-05 will 
prove discouraging reading for the 
economists who keep telling us that 
we can never become a great export- 
ing nation so long as we maintain 
the protective system.” A later pub- 
lication says that the “exports of 
manufactures from the United States 
in the fiscal year 1905 were not only 
the largest on record but are in ex- 
cess of the combined exports of all 
articles in the centennial year 1876, 
and nearly $140,000,000 more than 
the total imports and exports of the 
country at the close of the civil war.” 
These figures are a complete answer 
to the fears of Mr. Kasson and others 
that a failure of our foreign markets 
is likely to precipitate a “collapse 
of our national prosperity.” We 
have increased our exports to for- 
eign countries with amazing rapid- 
ity. 

The convention was composed 
chiefly of representatives of live 
stock dealers and agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers. Most of the 
other persons present were simply 
free traders on general principles. 
They felt at home. Turning from 
the aggregate figures of our export 
trade above presented we find that 
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neither of the special interests we 
have mentioned has had cause to 
complain of its export trade in late 
years. Our exports of cattle in the 
fiscal year 1905 amounted in value 
to $40,598,048, against $42,256,- 
291 in the fiscal year 1904 and $29,- 
848,936 in the fiscal year 1903. Our 
total exports of all live animals in 
the fiscal year 1905 amounted in 
value to $46,728,281, against $47,- 
977,875 in the fiscal year 1904 and 
$34,781,193 in the fiscal year 1903. 
Our exports of agricultural imple- 
ments in the calendar year 1904 
amounted to $21,654,892, against 
$22,951,805 in 1903, $17,981,597 
in 1902, $16,714,308 in 1901, $15,- 
979,909 in 1900, $13,594,524 in 
1899, $9,073,384 in 1898, and $5,- 
302,807 in 1897. These figures 
show that the two leading interests 
represented at the Chicago conven- 
tion really have no grievance that 
calls for a remedy through tariff leg- 
islation. 

But it was said at the convention 
that the industries of this country 
have expanded so rapidly that larger 
markets are needed to absorb the sur- 


plus products that can not be con- 


sumed at home, and the argument 
was presented in many forms that to 
increase our exports we must increase 
our imports of foreign products. 
This is exactly what the argument 
for reciprocity means, and it is ex- 
actly what the argument for a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff means. 
The whole tariff issue as presented 
at the Chicago convention is correct- 
ly expressed in the words we have 
used. That is to say, the live stock, 
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agricultural implement and _ other 
special interests would sacrifice home 
interests with which they are not 
identified that larger markets for 
their own products may be secured. 
This is an eminently selfish and an 
abominably mean and contemptible 
proposition. If the special interests 
referred to were suffering from an 
interruption to their prosperity from 
any cause they would have some ex- 
cuse for calling the attention of Con- 
gress and the country to their condi- 
tion, but the figures we have given 
show that these interests are as pros- 
perous as any of our other leading 
industries. 

We have referred to the hypocrit- 
ical pretense that the Chicago con- 
vention was composed of protection- 
ists. This hypocrisy is conspicuous 
in the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention at its second day’s session. 
The resolutions say that, “whereas, 
the present commercial attitude of 
the United States is antagonizing 
foreign nations, whose good will we 
desire and on whom we have hitherto 
depended as purchasers of our sur- 
plus products; therefore be it re- 
solved, first, that this convention, 
recognizing the principle of protec- 
tion as the established policy of our 
country, advocates immediate recip- 
rocal concessions by means of a dual 
or maximum and minimum tariff; 

. third, that it is the sense of this 
convention that our present tariff af- 
fords abundant opportunity for such 
concessions without injury to indus- 
try, trade, or the wages of labor.” 
The authors of these resolutions are 
abundantly capable of making a 
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statement that is equivalent to a 
falsehood. How can the duties on 
foreign products in which the live 
stock men and the agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers are not inter- 
ested be reduced, so as to benefit 
“foreign nations whose good will we 
desire,” without injuring our own in- 
dustries? 

In the resolutions we have quoted 
the project of lowering duties by 
reciprocity is distinctly approved, but 
preferentially by the operation of 
a maximum and minimum tariff. By 
reciprocity treaties, approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, only 
certain designated countries would 
be given special privileges in our 
markets, but with a maximum and 
minimum tariff all countries which 
would grant us minimum tariff rates 
would be given the benefit of similar 
rates in our markets without the con- 
currence of the Senate. It will be 
seen at a glance that the Chicago 
convention, by its declaration in 
favor of a maximum and minimum 
tariff, took a distinct step forward in 
the direction of free trade. By a 
minimum tariff it means rates lower 
than those now embodied in the 
Dingley tariff. Else where are the 
“concessions” mentioned in the reso- 
lutions? Let this fact be clearly kept 
in mind by all sincere protectionists. 
The adoption by Congress of a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff policy, or 
its recommendation by the President, 
means nothing less than a revision 
and reduction of the Dingley tariff 
from end to end for the benefit of 
those countries which would grant us 
the benefit of their minimum rates. 
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Let us see how this grand scheme 
would work in the case of the largest 
foreign customer for our agricultural 
and other products, and who is also 
our most dangerous manufacturing 
competitor — Great Britain. That 
country does not have, and is alto- 
gether unlikely to have, a dual tariff, 
with maximum and minimum rates. 
She has a strictly revenue tariff, with 
absolute free trade predominating in 
most of her tariff schedules. If this 
country should adopt a maximum 
and minimum tariff Great Britain 
would, of course, be entitled to the 
benefit of our minimum rates. She 
has not discriminated against our 
trade with her in a single particular. 
Her iron and steel, her cotton and 
woolen goods, her hosiery, and a 
thousand other products of her fur- 
naces and factories would come into 
our markets at our minimum rates. 
In less than twelve months after this 
change in our revenue policy would 
take place we would have an indus 
trial and financial panic. And what 
would the promoters of the new pol- 
icy gain in British markets? Noth- 
ing. ‘They would sell in these mar- 
kets no more than they would have 
sold under our present tariff. 

We dismiss the Chicago conven- 
tion with the remark that foreign 
countries buy from us only those 
products which they need and must 
have and not one dollar’s worth 
more. If Germany, for instance, 
wants our cotton, a commodity that 
she does not produce, she will con- 
tinue to buy it, at the rate of nearly 
$100,000,000 a year, let our duties 
on her products be what they may. 
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THE TARIFF AND CONSUMERS. 


S an echo of the pernicious doc- 

trines and gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the Free Trade League, the 
Boston Herald has recently endeav- 
ored in several editorials to demon- 
strate that the number of people 
benefited by the protective system 
is too small to justify its continu- 
ance. In the census of 1900 the 
number of persons occupied for gain 
in this country is given as 29,079,- 
000, divided into the following 
classes: agriculture, 10,387,000; pro- 
fessional pursuits, 1,259,000; domes- 
mestic and professional service, 
5,581,000; trade and transportation 
4,766,000; manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits 7,086,000. Of 
these classes, the Herald says, all but 
about 200,000 employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits are entirely exempt 
from foreign competition; also en- 
tirely exempt are those engaged in 
professional, domestic and personal 
service, and in trade and transporta- 
tion; of the persons engaged in man- 
ufactures and in mechanical pursuits 
about 4,290,000 are free from for- 
eign competition, and the greater 


number of the others would be if 


their raw materials should be made 
free. In short, only about 288,- 
000 are subject to severe foreign 
competition (according to the Her- 
ald) in addition to the already 
mentioned 200,000 engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, growers of spe- 
cialties like rice, flax seed, tobacco, 
hops, sugar, wool and mohair. Thus 
the Herald “makes out” that of the 


29,079,000 persons in gainful pur- 
suits only about 488,000 are benefited 
by protection, and that the tariff 
duties are an oppressive burden on 
all the other 28,597,000 workers of 
the country. 

Could anything be more rankly 
absurd than the Herald’s showing? 
It would not deserve notice, but for 
the undoubted fact that there are 
thousands of readers of that journal 
who accept whatever it says on the 
tariff question as gospel truth, and 
are unable to see that its statements 
are sophistical and misleading and 
intended to deceive. It is not true 
in any sense, as the Herald asserts, 
that “the time has gone by when it 
can be properly and truthfully con- 
tended that the benefits of protection 
extend in all, even in remote classes.” 
Every large industry in this country, 
and the widespread thrift of the peo- 
ple, are living illustrations of the 
principle that protection has created 
opportunity and contributed to pro- 
gress, and that all classes have shared 
in the benefit. 

We are reminded that Edward At- 
kinson, two or three years ago, in an 
elaborate article, made a _ similar 
showing to that of the Herald, but 
he estimated the number of workers 
in this country benefited by protec- 
tion as not exceeding 600,000. They 
do not seem to recognize the fact 
that producers and consumers have 
interests in common; that every pro- 
ducer is a consumer, and that the 
vast majority of the adult male pop- 
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ulation are producers. How can a 
blow be struck at the producer with- 
out hurting the consumer? The pro- 
ducers comprise the most diverse av- 
ocations; and any measure that 
cripples the producing interests inevi- 
tably harms the consumers, even 
those who live on “fixed incomes” 
and “stated salaries,” and even the 
“mere consumer’ which the Herald 
absurdly estimates as “by far the 
most considerable person in the 
country’—the fact being that this 
class embraces less than five per cent 
of our total population. Under our 
economic system the prosperity of 
any one class is sensibly felt by all 
other classes. The inevitable result 
of reducing wages and profits which 
would follow a reduction of tariff 
duties below the point of adequate 
protection would be to decrease the 
purchasing power of a vast number 
of workers in all industrial pursuits; 
and eventually all persons engaged 
in professional and clerical services 
would share in the detriment. It 
has been estimated that a reduction 
of twenty-five cents a day for all who 
work for a living in this country 
would take $1,705,174,500 out of 
the national consumption. The abil- 
ity of the masses to consume our 
products is what makes the Ameri- 
can market the best in the world. 
We say to the free traders: When 
you destroy the ability of the labor- 
ing classes to consume, you destroy 
the basis of industrial prosperity, and 
you accomplish nothing of the least 
practical benefit to the community, 
not even to the “mere consumer.” 


Again, both the Herald and Mr. 
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Atkinson wholly fail to see the in- 
direct influence of _ protection. 
While it is true that a considerable 
number of occupations and trade in- 
terests are not directly affected by 
foreign competition, all would feel 
the injurious effects of a fiscal 
policy that would paralyze manu- 
facturing industries. By diminishing 
the consuming capacity of wage- 
earners, the agricultural, transporta- 
tion and mercantile interests would 
all suffer. This has been the invari- 
able result whenever we have had a 
tariff that was not sufficiently pro- 
tective. The influence of a protec- 
tive tariff is all pervasive—extending 
even to the “remote classes.” This 
is not mere assumption, but it is 
based upon the proved facts of our 
experience under the Walker and 
Wilson tariffs. We have seen that 
when any considerable number of 
workmen cease to earn wages and 
and reduce their purchases to the 
minimum, almost immediately there 
is overproduction, falling prices, sac- 
rifice of profits, and lessened employ- 
ment and reduced wages in every 
other industry and very soon the de- 
pression reaches every trade channel 
in the country. Can any one be so 
blind as not to see that such condi- 
tions would be of little or no advan- 
tage to the great mass of consumers? 

Can the American workman af- 
ford to accept a lower compensation 
for labor if he is thereby enabled to 
purchase commodities at a lower 
price? We do not admit, however, 
that a low tariff would cheapen 
prices for any length of time, but 
only until the foreign producers had 
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driven the domestic producers out of 
business and thus obtained control 
of our market. Only protection can 
permanently reduce the prices of 
manufactured goods in the long run. 
Our workmen cannot afford to work 
more cheaply if they are thereby 
compelled to lower their standard of 
living as a consequence of their 
cheap labor. They might earn a 
subsistence when assured of certain 
employment, but they would have 
no surplus of earnings, as thousands 
of them now have, to put in savings 
banks or to purchase homes. The 
workman is not laboring exclusively 
upon goods for the supply of his 
own wants, or the wants of people of 
limited resources. The products 
from his hand are largely consumed 
by those who have abundant means, 
and who would probably buy more 
largely of competitive foreign goods 
if the protective duties were re- 
moved, so that what he would gain 
in a lower cost of living as the re- 
sult of his cheap labor would bear 
no proportion to his losses. There is, 
therefore, no logical reason why he 
should give heed to the appeal of the 
Herald, and should cease to support 
the protective policy, with the delu- 
Sive expectation that he could live 
more cheaply and yet as comfortably 
as he now does. As all experience 
with revenue and low tariffs has 
demonstrated the world over, low 
wages inevitably lower the standard 
of living and of comfort, and pre- 
clude the average wage-earner from 
gaining more than a bare subsist- 
ence. 

The Herald and similar publica- 
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the farmers to convince them that 
they are much-oppressed consumers, 
inasmuch as protection forces them 
to pay more for what they buy, and 
to take less for what they sell in or- 
der that the manufacturers may 
grow rich. Of course they do not re- 
fer to the fact that protection by 
starting new industries, and main- 
taining and increasing mills and fac- 
tories, gives the farmers a nearer, 
safer, larger and more profitable 
market for the products of their 
farms than they could obtain abroad 
under the most favorable conditions. 
When in the history of the country 
have our farmers, and especially 
those in the West and South, en- 
joyed a greater prosperity than at 
the present time, or received more 
remunerative prices for their prod- 
ucts? Certainly their prosperity is 
not due to what they have been able 
to sell abroad, but to the greater con- 
suming capacity of the American 
people attained under the present 
tariff. 

The Herald also tries to persuade 
the farmer that he gets no benefit 
whatever from the duties on agri- 
cultural products. All intelligent 
farmers know better than this. 
While the farmer gets the greatest 
benefit from a tariff policy that in- 
creases the number of domestic con- 
sumers — indirect protection — yet 
this advantage would be neutralized 
to a considerable extent if the im- 
portation of foreign competing agri- 
cultural products was not restricted 
by tariff duties. 

After all, these articles in the 
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Herald simply restate the old free 
trade contention that all protective 
duties are pernicious and oppressive, 
and ought to be repealed without 
any regard to their effect upon our 
industries. In fact these writers 
rarely consider the question from 
this point of view; their only con- 
cern is for the interests of foreign 
manufacturers and importers and 
“to vet things cheap.” If, by their 
specious arguments, they can beguile 
consumers into the belief that they 
are being robbed by a protective 
tariff, they will have gained a strong 
support for their new free-trade 
propaganda. 

We much doubt if any great num- 
ber of wage-earners can be again 
deluded by the insidious appeals of 
the free-trade press to favor a tariff 
policy that will reduce their wages 
and make employment less certain; 
or that any great number of farmers 
will again favor a tariff policy that 
would sacrifice a part of an assured 
home market in exchange for an un- 
The inter- 
ests of neither of these great pro- 
ducing classes should be jeopardized 
for the especial benefit of a small 
class of consumers which may be un- 
affected by tariff changes. 


certain foreign market. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


[Springfield Union.]} 


The demand for free raw materials is 
an old one. It was the Democratic ery 
during their campaign preceding the 
enactment of the Wilson bill, and their 
theory was incorporated in that bill, 
so far as they dared to go with it. But 
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the demoralization of the home market, 
which resulted from too low tariff rates 
on manufactured articles, so reduced 
the demand upon manufacturers for 
finished goods that they had little occa- 
sion to use free raw materials. Under 
the Wilson law free raw materials 
averaged but 26 per cent of the total 
imports, while under the Dingley law 
they average 31.8 per cent. It must al- 
ways be borne in mind that what is 
free raw material for the manufacturer 
is the finished product of the producer, 
and the producer demands the same 
degree of protection that is accorded 
the manufacturer. The manufacturer 
of woolens would like free wool, but 
how about the American farmer who 
grows the wool? The revisionists in 
the Republican party want to make sure 
that in the pursuit of their ideas they 
do not find themselves in the Demo- 
eratic camp. They would do well to 
turn occasionally to the pages of tariff 
history and note the results of the Wil- 
son bill. 


Boiled down, the Chicago resolutions 
favor a sliding scale, vaguely limited, 
which shall be fixed by a board of men 
composed of experts in theory on 
finance, tariff and commerce. The power 
it is proposed to delegate to this com- 
mission, heretofore enjoyed exclusively 
by Congress, is greater in importance 
than all the powers enjoyed by the 
Chief Executive to-day. The national 
prosperity might be wrecked by unwise 
or precipitate action on the part of a 
few men and so easily mutable would 
tariff schedules become that the univer- 
sal consequent restlessness would of it- 
self materially lessen our export and 
import business.—Butte (Montana) In- 
ter-Mountain. 


A local newspaper calls upon Demo- 
erats to stand their ground on the tariff 
issue. Which ground does it mean? 
The high tariff on sugar ground of the 
Louisiana Democrat; the high tariff on 
iron ground of the Pennsylvania Demo- 
erat, or the high tariff on wool ground 
of the Democrat from Idaho and 
Utah?—Omaha News. 
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GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES. 


[ By our London 


Lonpon, Sept. 1, 1905. 

HE hope is freely expressed in 
Germany — especially among 

the commercial classes—that it may 
be possible to conclude a tariff treaty 
with the United States whereby a re- 
duction of your customs duties may 
be obtained. It is pointed out that 
the present commercial intercourse 
between the two countries rests upon 
the convention of July 10, 1900, by 
which the United States conferred 
upon Germany several concessions 


which they had already conferred 


upon other countries. In exchange 
for this, Germany extended to 
United States goods concessions 


which had in the treaties with var- 
ious countries already been made to 
such countries. Germany also re 
voked certain customs rules for the 
examination of United States fruit. 
By Article 3 of the convention this 
understanding terminates three 
months after notice given by either 
side. There also exists a most fa- 
vored nation treaty of 1828 con- 
cluded between the United States 
and Prussia. There are, however, 
differences concerning its interpre- 
tation as regards the provisions as to 
most favored nation treatment. Ger- 
many has adhered to the old interpre- 
tation, according to which the con- 
tracting parties benefit ipso facto by 
concessions made to third parties; 
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but the United States claim that any 
such concessions, if they were in re- 
turn for compensation, are only to 
be granted if similar compensation is 
given. Thus Germany interpreted 
the treaty as an unconditional most- 
favored-nation treaty, the United 
States as a treaty of reciprocity. 
Though the terms of the convention 
of 1900 would lead one to believe 
that the German view is veering 
round towards that of the United 
States, the convention of 1900 must 
be denounced, as the United States 
have therein specifically been 
granted the duty rates as fixed by 
the treaties of 1891 and 1894, which 
are about to be superseded by the 
new treaties of 1905-1906. If the 
German convention with the United 
States (it is contended) were not 
denounced, the treaty countries 
would, with the aid of the most fa- 
vored nation clause, be able to claim 
the old rates as well as the United 
States. 

In 1908, the latest date for which 
trustworthy figures are available, the 
value of the United States exports to 
Germany amounted to 943,400,000 
marks (a mark equals a quarter dol- 
lar). The value of the German ex- 
ports to the United States totaled 
469,200,000 marks. Germany im- 
ports from the United States chiefly 
cotton and other products of the soil, 
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also petroleum, timber, etc. The 
German export to the United States 
consists chiefly in manufactured arti- 
cles, among which: 

Value in millions 


of marks. 
HALe silk POOdE vy owas u ae 277.1 
POY CRLALD A cue wie we eel ale sew iais ele 24.2 
Cotton hosiery veut. can nor eee 19.6 
Ooal'i tar dives ucts tee Manet chs 17— 
PENT Vas sa ane Mid Ree Lae rial ie eas eee Oe ve 16.7 
Hides and skins for fur ........13. 
Deather) gloves! i uu is cess bie ales viene 11.3 
Cotton embroideries .11— 
Galan) Drintany pide ute eel eae hes 10.6 


The export of iron and iron goods 
amounted in 1903 to 38 million 
marks. ‘The former very important 
export of German sugar to United 
States has nearly entirely ceased 
since preferential tariffs have fa- 
vored the importation of Cuban 
sugar. In the judgment of Mr. F. 
Oppenheimer, the best authority on 
the point, the commercial relations 
between Germany and the United 
States form the most difficult and 
most important question which re- 
mains to be settled in the German 
commercial program. 

Germany has remained a steadily 
protective country and she has _ be- 
come a rich nation. It was formerly 
said that she had amassed a certain 


wealth by saving; to-day there is no 


doubt that Germany has become 
wealthy, in spite of a greater inclina- 
tion to spend. The Germans have 
become travelers abroad for pleas- 
ure; at home large sums are spent 
for the erection of museums, upon 
purchases to fill the same, and upon 
donations to improve the workmen’s 
lives in factories. The aspect of the 
towns has quite changed. Solidly 
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built houses are extending far into 
the country, and narrow streets are 
being replaced by broad thorough- 
fares, lined by magnificent buildings. 
The workmen, too, are taking up a 
more independent attitude; they are 
becoming more pretentious; many 
of them stand out for tariffs which 
mean an increase of their wages. 
This undoubtedly has an immediate 
influence upon the cost of manufac- 
ture in Germany, and eventually upon 
German competition abroad, though 
to some extent the increased prices 
of labor are balanced by a larger 
share of work done by modern ma- 
chinery. 

This measure of prosperity has 
been obtained under Germany’s rig- 
id protective system and her manu- 
facturers are steadily improving 
their position all over the world. 

F. C. CHAPPELL. 


Representative Brick declares that 
the sentiment in Indiana strongly favors 
a revision of the tariff. As the subject 
has not been discussed in this State it 
is safe to say that outside of the Demo- 
cratic party there is not one man in a 
thousand who wants tariff revision, or 
reform, which is the same thing.—In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


Professional reformers may bewail 
our “drastic policy of exclusion” and 
continue to assault the American tariff 
system, but the American farmer and 
the American manufacturer can hardly 
be deceived. He has surely learned by 
this time that tariff smashing is tariff 
smashing when conducted under Demo- 
eratic auspices or by Republicans pos- 
ing as the evangels of “reform.” Beau- 
tiful theories count for little when 
squarely controverted by established 
facts—Des Moines Capital. 
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IMMIGRATION AND WAGHS. 


[Charles Heber Clark in Philadelphia North American. ] 


AID a Philadelphia newspaper 
recently: 


The manufacturers are protected from 
the products of foreign cheap labor by 
the tariff and they are again protected 
by our immigration laws, which supply 
them at all times and in unstinted num- 
bers with foreign cheap workmen, the 
latter competing with, at a disastrously 
lower wage, American workmen. The 
tariff and unrestricted immigration to- 
gether protect the manufacturer to the 
top of his bent and enable him to live 
“on the top of the hill, while his work- 
men exist at the foot of it.” 

The complaints are: 


1. That there is unrestricted im- 
migration. 

2. That this immigration forces 
down American wages. 

Since the foundation of our gov- 
ernment 22,000,000 foreigners have 
come here to stay. This is more 
than one-half the present population 
of the British Islands, and probably 
a majority of this vast number of 
people came from the British 
Islands. In spite of the supposed 
depressing influence of this amazing 
movement of people, the wages of 
the worker in this country always 
have been, and are now, much higher 
than in any country in Europe. 

That is the only reason why the 
foreigners have come here, and are 
now coming. History does not re- 
cord another such flight from home 
of millions of men and women as we 
have witnessed. History tells noth- 


ing of any other land where men 
could prosper by toil as they prosper 
here. 

It is safe to say that there are in 
the single tariff-protected city of 
Philadelphia more wage-earners liv- 
ing in their own homes—one family 
to a house—than in all the British 
Islands, with free trade. 

No man can question that this na- 
tion, having taken in, absorbed and 
assimilated 22,000,000 foreigners, 
has become the richest and most pow- 
erful nation upon the globe, and 
that its wealth is more evenly distri- 
buted than wealth ever was since so- 
ciety was organized. 

The newspaper we quote thinks 
the manufacturers take the lowest 
grade laborers as they come in, and 
turn away the skilled workmen al- 
ready in the mills. As that would be 
a short road to ruin for any manu- 
facturer who attempted it, the prop- 
osition may be said to refute itself. 
The low grade foreigner who enters 
the United States does not go into 
the mill. He comes here to do the 
rough work which Americans will 
not do. Fifty years ago this was done 
by Irishmen, who fled away from 
British free trade to the number of 
three or four millions, and came to 
this country to dig canals, build rail- 
roads and make public highways. 
To-day, many of the sons and grand- 
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sons of these Irishmen are in high 
places—citizens whom every Ameri- 
can delights to honor. | 

Some of our manufacturers are, 
indeed, “at the top of the hill,” but 
they climbed there from “the foot 
of it.” Of the textile manufacturers 
in Philadelphia we may say with con- 
fidence that more than half of them 
began life as poor workmen in Euro- 
pean mills. They found opportu- 
nity in this protected land to use 
their brains and their industry to 
advance themselves. 

Would it have been well for the 
nation to have kept them out? 
Would we be better off to-day if we 
had excluded the 22,000,000 that 
have poured in the country?) Where 
does the critic think we should have 
begun with the prohibition of immi- 
gration? With William Penn and 
the early Quakers? With the Pil- 
grim Fathers? With the first inrush 
of Irishmen? Will the critic demand 
of the Democratic party that it op- 
pose all immigration? Where shall 
the line be drawn? Long ago a Re- 
publican Congress drew it at China- 
men and paupers; are we to cut out 
poor men of all races and degrees? 

Apparently the newspaper quoted 
would like to keep out the mass of 
immigrants, but to admit freely the 
mass of foreign goods. ‘That is to 
say, we are asked to prohibit the im- 
portation of a few thousand cheap 
laborers and to admit the products of 
the toil of many million cheap labor- 
ers. 

It is certain that the little remnant 
of incoming immigrants have no in- 
fluence to depress wages. It is 
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equally certain that shiploads of free 
goods will put down wages in every 
mill in the United States. When the 
goods come, they inflict hurt upon 
Americans who make goods. When 
the men come they produce wealth 
for us, they consume our home pro- 
ducts, they help to make the nation 
stronger. | 

If the journal referred to really 
wishes to check immigration in a 
peremptory manner, we can tell how 
it may be done: 

Destroy the protective system, and 
two years after outright free trade 
is put into operation not a working- 
man in Europe could be bribed to 
come here. 


There is no doubt that impartial 
trade is best for all countries. So- 
called “reciprocity” treaties are petty 
dickerings unworthy of any nation, 
great or small. We have dabbled in 
them a little to our shame and sorrow, 
but the persistent rejection by the 
Senate of all recent treaties of that 
kind, and the acceptance of the princi- 
ple that they must receive the assent of 
the House of Representatives before 
becoming operative, virtually restores 
us to our time-honored policy of impar- 
tial trade.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


There is no objection among the 
American people to reciprocity treaties 
so long as they do not attack the prin- 
ciple and practice of protection of home 
industries. By that test every such ar- 
rangement is to be weighed. We make 
a munificent gift yearly to Europe in 
the $100,000,000 that American tourists 
spend in their journeyings. We pay 
$200,000,000 annually to foreign steam- 
ship companies for the transportation 
of freight across the Atlantic. When 
the subject of reciprocity comes to be 
discussed these figures cannot be 
omitted from the equation.—Pittsburgh 
Times. 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 


A QUEER ERROR OF THE ADVOCATES OF RECIPROCITY. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle. 


HE New York Herald says: 
“Our tariff has provoked the ex- 
isting agitation for protective duties 
in the United Kingdom, our best 
customer, to whom we sell to the 
value of more than $500,000,000 
yearly, or a third of all our exports. 
It has incited the new retaliatory pol- 
icy in Germany, our second best cus- 
tomer, to whom we sell over $200,- 
000,000 yearly. It has resulted in 
bounties and preferential tariff in 
Canada, which may be rated as our 
third best customer, and might be- 
come the greatest of all under ra- 
tional conditions.” Not one of these 
assertions is true. The agitation for 
protection in the United Kingdom 
was not provoked by the tariff of the 
United States. We have the word of 
Mr. Chamberlain, who is the head 
and front of it, that it is a movement 
for imperial federation, and his op- 
ponents are on record as professors 
of the belief that a free-trade coun- 
try cannot suffer from the protective 
policy of a rival, but that the latter 
bears all the brunt of the loss which 
follows the pursuit of an alleged 
mistaken economic policy. As a 
matter of fact, however, neither of 
these statements is correct. The agi- 
tation in the United Kingdom in 
favor of protection grew out of the 
inroads made by German and Amer- 


ican manufacturers into the business 
of the British manufacturers. Had 
the latter not felt the effects of com- 
petition of this kind, Great Britain 
would have continued to rejoice in- 
definitely in the fact that she im- 
ported more from us than she sold to 
us. So long as our exports to her 
were raw materials and foodstuffs 
only, she did not care how heavy the 
footing; but when we presumed to 
measure swords with her in the in- 
dustrial warfare for the trade of iron 
and steel and other manufactures she 
became alarmed and paid us the com- 
pliment of proposing to imitate the 
political and commercial system 
which has made the United States 
the great industrial country it has be- 
come. | 

It is just as erroneous to charge 
that our tariff has provoked Ger- 
many to a policy of retaliation. The 
protective system is enforced in that 
country with more rigor than in this, 
and with less excuse for its enforce- 
ment, for the Germans cannot claim 
that their country is a new one, the 
development of whose resources re- 
quires a resort to artificial methods; 
nor can they urge the desire to main- 
tain a higher standard of living than 
that which the peoples of some rival 
countries are willing to accept; they 
simply rest on the proposition that 
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they are determined to promote do- 
mestic industry and they do so by 
framing tariffs which make it practi- 
cally impossible for foreigners to sell 
to Germans any articles which they 
could produce for themselves. As 
for Canada, the preferential tariff in 
that country was adopted at the in- 
stance of the British Federationists 
and because it fell in with the Cana- 
dian protective idea. But we should 
hardly have thought that the Herald 
would have made the blunder of re- 
ferring to Canadian preference in 
the face of the fact that since the 
resort to it our export trade with that 
country has increased enormously, 
whereas during the time when reci- 
procity was in operation it showed 
a constant tendency to diminish. 

But these errors of statement of 
our contemporary pale into insignifi- 
cance before the absurdity of its as- 
sumption that there could, by any 
possibility, be a balancing of trades 
between countries such as the theory 
that it is necessary to buy from the 
people of a country in order to sell 
to them implies. If the editor of the 
Herald will take the trouble to con- 
sult the foreign trade tables of Great 
Britain or Germany he will see that 
in no instance does the trade of any 
two countries balance. In many 
cases the United Kingdom sells to 
countries a great deal more than she 
buys from them, and so does Ger- 
many. If these excess import coun- 
tries try to compel the United King- 
dom or Germany to buy from them, 
what will happen? The Herald, if it 
will devote itself to the task of 
answering this question, will discover 
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the weakness of the argument ad- 
vanced by the free traders masquer- 
ading as reciprocityites—that it is 
necessary for a nation to buy from 
the people of a nation if it wishes to 
sell to them. It will also find that 
the aggregates which compose na- ~ 
tions, like individuals, in buying, are 
absolutely uninfluenced by the mo- 
tive it assumes to be the paramount 
one, and that normally cheapness 
and convenience are the only things 
considered by purchasers. 


OUR EXPORT TRADE WITH 
CHINA. 





BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


N view of the partially active 
boycott of American goods in 
China, it is profitable to note what our 
export trade with China is worth. It 
is true that in the fiscal year just 
closed (June 30), these exports were 
the largest of any year on record, 
namely, $52,516,361, exclusive of 
$10,741,369 worth of goods exported 
to Hongkong, chiefly for use in 
China. The $52,000,000 exported 
direct to China is about four and one- 
half times as much as our 1904 fiscal 
year direct exports to that coun- 
try. It is probably that large in- 
crease which has emboldened certain 
elements among the Chinese to raise 
the boycott bogey. 

But the 1905 gratifying export to- 
tal must not be looked upon as a per- 
manent increase. Japan is next door 
neighbor to China, and manufactures 
successfully many things which the 
Chinese import—cotton cloths and 
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cotton-yarns for instance. Now that 
the war in the Far East is over, the 
Japanese will become, naturally and 
properly so, commercially aggressive 
in the countries of the Orient, partic- 


ularly in busy, teeming China. In 


fact, leading Japanese statesmen have 
already said that Japan will look to 
recouping her war losses by increasing 
her foreign commerce. 

The area of American exports to 
China which is at risk in the threat- 
ened boycott can best be judged by 
noting the totals and fluctuations of 
those exports during the past ten 
years. ‘The Bureau of Statistics fig- 
ures (and they are correct) follow: 


SG gies. laste < Lie iw: sholeie’ ) 0,001,000 
Dae RSS A Dn eo Wd RZ 
ee as atin sake a det sil) Poder UG 
MOOD Mees vee cake ss) 14:4938,000 
PO) Maia et wets ye ain yi 4) LW, eos OU 
Eee hats a ga! 9 wale 0e 01/5) LUO. UU 
DUC as uiahe's) ss eke) ees LeesOOO 
POUR aphals) 2a she stele! oO, Od eh OUO 
Nu ates «4,4 th 49) Ese OU 
1905 52,516,000 


Leaving out 1905 because the total 
that year is abnormal, owing to the 
war, we have $125,476,000 as the 
total of our exports to China for the 
nine years 1896-1904 inclusive, an 
average of $13,942,000 yearly. That 
is really the area of American ex- 
ports to China, threatened with boy- 
cott. Now let us look over our ex- 
ports to China in 1902, our best year 
($24,722,000) of the nine years aver- 
aged, comparing with 1905, and see 
what the main items in each year 


were. Those items follow: 

1902. 1905. 
Wheat flour ...... $291,000 $309,587 
Cotton-cloths .....16,382,000 27,761,000 
Fruits and nuts .. 53,000 60,000 
Scientific instr’nts 37,000 32,000 
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Books, maps, ete.. 24,000 29,000 
Builders’ hardware 55,000 52,000 
Electrical mach’ry 3,000 29,000 
Sewing machines. 16,000 28,000 
Locomotives ..... 22,000 286,000 
Typewriters ...... 19,000 24,000 
Mineral oils ..... 4,830,000 8,366,000 
Paper and mfrs. of 50,000 45,000 
Canned beef ..... 8,000 145,000 
Bacon ROA i 17,000 25,000 
DE a revey i) ie eda 24,000 44,000 
Cigars, cigarettes. 608,000 1,488,000 
Clocks and watches 22,000 23,000 
Lumber! 222,000 413,000 
Murnturey outs 30,000 30,000 


We see by this comparison that our 
1905 abnormal increase was, mainly, 
in cotton-cloths, $11,000,000; min- 
eral oils, $3,500,000; cigars and cig- 
arettes, $803,000. Copper appeared 
separately for the first time, in 1905, 
in our list of exports to China, to an 
amount of $9,940,000. We have 
been sending some copper each year 
to China, but not in sufficient quan- 
tity to justify separate classification. 
A boycott against American copper 
would not last, as ours is the greatest 
copper producing country in the 
world. Boycotting our cotton-cloths 
would be more serious, but not fatal, 
as Japanese cotton-cloths would go 
in and Japan buys most of her raw 
cotton from us. In 1903 Japan 
bought $7,000,000 worth; in 1904, 
$3,000,000 worth (our suicidal, spec- 
ulative high prices caused that $4,- 
000,000 drop), and in 1905, nearly 
$17,000,000 worth. 

Tt must also be remembered that 
China has cotton-mills of her own, 
which are gradually coming under 
Japanese management and control, 
and taking on a greatly increased ac- 
tivity. With the Russians out of 
China that Japanese activity and con- 
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trol in China’s cotton-mills will in- 
crease. Jad it not been for the war 
we should not have sold China $11,- 
000,000 more cotton-cloths in 1905 
than in 1902, and $23,000,000 worth 
more than in 1904. In short the sit- 
uation is, that if we sell less cotton- 
cloths to China, we shall sell more 
raw cotton to Japan, or to China on 
orders from the Japanese managers 
of Chinese mills. 

All our other exports to China 
in 1905 were of about the same value 
as in 1902. 


FEARS OF JAPAN. 


oo 


OMMENTING on the porten- 
tous fact that recently one 
steamship took 10,000 bales of cotton 
from this country to Japan, the Bos- 
ton Commercial Bulletin thinks that 
the real “yellow peril” consists in 
Japanese competition with our manu- 
factures. 
In further proof of this it cites the 
following table of wages in Japan, on 
the basis of gold: 


Spinning operatives, men........ $ .164 
Spinning operatives, women...... .10 
Weaving operatives, men........ .18 
Weaving operatives, women al 
WSTPENTErS WNL Rie ici rene 40 
DA WHATS bas els ie ee DVR elie EN 394 
IM BRM AONE NUL as eh nena 434 
Mayiiaborers Wee Ma LGN .26 
Brick makers (ocd Ai be ee ee 
Varriacs | biniders oe yee 30 
Paper nanbers ul ie gions ekeetee A3 
Door makers i Geico oe eae 404 
Wooden clogmakers ............ (25 
Lacquerers ........ ODS 


The Commercial Bulletin does not 
doubt but that American labor is su- 
perior to that of Japan, but consider- 
ing that it costs four times as much, 
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the editor is forced to the conclusion 
that “Japan’s commercial success thus 
far has been materially aided by cheap 
labor, and this cheap labor is un- 
questionably destined to be the real 
Yellow Peril for the United States.” 

Until this year the Commercial 
Bulletin would have added to this 
the obvious moral: “The only way 
to save American labor from being 
cut under and degraded by the Yel- 
low Peril is to preserve protective du- 
ties.” 

People will draw their own conclu- 
sions as to why this is not said now; 
but in view of the facts, how would 
the workingmen of Massachusetts 
like to have our duties lowered, as 
recommended by the Committee of 
One Hundred and by the Boston 
Herald, the Springfield Republican, 
the New Bedford Standard and the 
Haverhill Gazette? 


One of the queer resolutions passed 
by the fake reciprocity convention re- 
cited that “the export trade has become 
a vital support to many of our indus- 
tries.” In view of the fact that a cer- 
tain class of American trade journals 
is reduced to the necessity of admonish- 
ing American manufacturers that they 
ought to export even at a loss, and in 
view of the further fact that it is the 
ability of the American consumer to 
pay high prices for domestic agricult- 
ural products that is diminishing the 
volume of that particular class of ship- 
ments, the declaration sounds foolish.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


There is nothing intrinsically bad in 
a dual tariff except the rows its enforce- 
ment would breed at home and abroad. 
At present the country is not out look- 
ing for trouble-—Lewiston (Me.) Jour- 
nal. 
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The Troy Times well says that the 
way to economic independence is not 
through surrender to 
rivals. 


economic 


We assume that what the mug- 
wump papers call “progressive Re- 
publicans” are those who are so ex- 
tremely liberal in their tariff views 
that they can stand on a Democratic 
platform. 


We are at a loss to understand 
what the Greenfield Recorder means 
by its reference to the “languishing 
industries’ of Massachusetts, as it 
does not go into the details. Perhaps 
the editor had been reading one of 
Mr. Blackwell’s pessimistic speeches. 


It was said in this publication 
some years ago: “A man is cither a 
protectionist or he is not. If he is, 
he favors duties that will accomplish 
that object. If he is not, then he is 
not a protectionist, and he belongs 
with the free traders. 
middle ground.” 


There is no 





The Providence Journal remarks 
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that “in the very nature of the case 
Great Britain must remain a free- 
trade country.” We question this 
conclusion. She may not want to 
adopt a protective policy on the score 
of principle, but ultimately she may 
be compelled to adopt it on the score 
of necessity. 


The Manchester (N. H.) Mirror 
and American ought to be better in- 
formed than to make the bald state- 
ment that “we must go abroad to sell 
a large percentage of the fruits of 
our fields, factories and mines,” 
when the fact is that at least 95 per 
cent of all our products are con- 
sumed within the country. 





Japan is preparing to spend $30,- 
000,000 in railway supplies, and the 
bulk of these will be secured in the 
United States and England. But 
says a Japanese official: “In per- 
haps five years Japan will have her 
own railway supply houses, and, with 
the improvements which I think our 
mechanics may be able to make, we 
may sell to England and the United 





States, instead of buying from 
them.” 
The Staats Zeitung, the well- 


known German paper of New York, 
says of the consequences of a “tariff 
war’: “Germany will be the loser, 
as fully 75 per cent of the goods 
now exported to Germany from the 
United States are necessaries that 
Germany must buy in the United 
States, while the United States can 
produce nearly all the things she im- 
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ports from Germany, or secure them 
as cheaply in England or France.” 





The fake reciprocity people who 
are trying to scare this country into 
granting special tariff favors to 
Europe, because of the threats of re- 
taliation which somehow never seem 
to materialize, are having hard luck. 
Following the example of Switzer- 
land, the Russian government re- 
vokes the ukase imposing maximum 
tariff rates on American articles, 
principally machinery and metal 
goods, without exacting a return 
favor. 


At the earnest request of the De- 
troit board of trade, the San Fran- 
cisco chamber of commerce was 
called together for the second time 
to make a deliverance in support of 
reciprocity of the Whitney-Foss 
brand. At the first meeting only 
four members were present, and 
nothing was done. The Chronicle 
says of the second attempt, that the 
meeting was attended by the secre- 
tary and one other person; which 
shows, we think, that fake reciproc- 
ity is not popular with the merchants 
of San Francisco. 


If the Massachusetts Republicans 
would embody sound Republican 
doctrine in their platform, what is 
the matter with the tariff and reci- 
procity planks in the last Republi- 
can national platform? Have these 
so soon become “obsolete,” as the 
tariff expert of the “Committee of 
One Hundred” has remarked of the 
Dingley tariff? It would seem to be 
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a reasonable view, that what is re- 
garded as good Republican doctrine 
by Republicans in the country at 
large ought to be good enough for 
the Republicans of Massachusetts. 





The Washington correspondent of 
the Transcript says that opinions dif- 
fer widely as to the need of addi- 
tional revenue at the coming session 
of Congress. Customs revenue is in- 
creasing rapidly, but internal rev- 
enue receipts continue about the 
same as last year. He finds little 
feeling among congressmen in favor 
of a revision, or re-adjustment of the 
tariff. In the matter of expenditures, 
Congress should, as far as possible, 
cut the garment to fit the cloth. No 
one can doubt that retrenchment is 
possible in many ways. 





The National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, which we are informed was 
somewhat conspicuous in the Chicago 
reciprocity and now 
counsels submission to the tariff de- 
mands of Germany, no longer ago 
than December, 1901, in their an- 
nual convention at Chicago adopted 
a resolution demanding “legislation 
to increase duties on meat products 
from Germany whenever the Ger- 
man empire passes a law imposing 
prohibitive duties on American meat 
products.” Now they want to sell 
out some other industry so that they 
may preserve their own trade in Ger- 
many. 


conference, 





Col. Franklin Allen, the able sec- 
retary and manager for the Silk As- 
sociation of America, speaking in a 
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private letter about the recent Chi- 
cago conference and the movement 
for tariff revision, puts the case thus 
forcibly: “How any prominent poli- 
ticlans in the Republican party can 
busy themselves with projects .of 
change in our tariff system, at a time 
of such brilliant prosperity in all the 
mechanical and textile industries of 
our country, 1s beyond my compre- 
hension. There is hardly an indus- 
try that would not like some small 
changes in the schedules, but look- 
ing at the entire situation as a whole, 
I think that every patriotic Ameri- 
can should be satisfied with it—yea, 
glory in it—and be content to let 
‘well enough alone.’ ” 





The conclusion of a recent report 
of the United States Bureau of 
Labor, from the statistics collected 
by several thousand experts, is that 
wage-earners getting slightly 
more pay; are working shorter hours 
and are paying something more for 
the necessaries of life. Of course 
the report does not presume to give 
the causes for the higher cost of liv- 
ing. Low prices and general pros- 
perity rarely go together. The 
present high prices are the result 
principally of a constantly increasing 


are 


home consumption; and it is to be 
noted that the increase in the cost 
of living in foreign countries has 
been proportionately as great. The 
free traders think they have a pan- 
acea, and that is to reduce prices 
through tariff reductions; but as this 
would inevitably reduce employment 
and wages, we fail to see how the 
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wage-earners would profit by the 
change. 





In view of the great increase in 
bank clearings, and other significant 
indications of an expanding business, 
the San Francisco Chronicle regards 
it as astonishing that an attempt 
should be made by the advocates of 
fake reciprocity to create the im- 
pression that the country is suffering 
for an outlet for its production. 
“As a matter of fact, the demand for 
domestic products of a certain kind 
is so great, and prices are so high in 
consequence, that foreigners are un- 
able to buy them. Reciprocity would 
not extend our markets for this kind 
of products. Nothing but lower 
prices can do that, and the prices 
will not go much lower so long as the 
American consumer is an active bid- 
der for the output of our farms.” 





The Worcester Telegram said of 
the so-called “movement of business 
men” for the renomination of Gov- 
ernor Douglas, which the governor 
himself nipped in the bud: “There 
are some men in business who are 
Democrats, and it would be good 
party politics for them to ask such a 
favor of the governor, but that does 
not mean that the business men of 
Massachusetts have extended the in- 
vitation, no more than it meant that 
the business men of the State were 
in favor of reciprocity with Canada, 
just because a few Democrats of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce said 
that the Massachusetts business men 
favored reciprocity. The Boston 
method of turning on a shower and 
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calling it a storm in such affairs is 
not the fault of the State.” The 
Boston Herald wanted Governor 
Douglas renominated and re-elected 
for the “good effect” it would have 
in promoting “tariff reform” in Con- 
gress; but, as we know, his election 
last year had no effect whatever in 
securing the special tariff favors de- 
manded by the Massachusetts democ- 
racy and the Whitney-Foss combina- 
tion. So far as Washington is 
concerned they are fighting a losing 
battle. 





The free-trade press are pleased 
with the somewhat imperious de- 
mand of the Pittsburg Gazette, a Re- 
publican paper, that to satisfy public 
clamor for a change the tariff should 
be revised now, but they are less 
pleased with its demand that the re- 
vision must be on “sound protection 
lines.” The Gazette gives a curious 
reason for favoring immediate tariff 
revision. It says that the common 
people have forgotten the lean years 
under the Wilson tariff and are so in- 
sistent for a change that they are not 
to be placated by anything short of 
a thorough overhauling of tariff 
schedules. We have not noted any 
widespread public demand for tariff 
revision; and it is certain that this 
work could not be accomplished even 
by the best friends of protection 
without a more or less general and 
injurious disturbance of existing in- 
dustrial and business conditions. The 
Gazette admits the “unexampled 
prosperity” of the country, and that 
it knows of no industry that is being 
harmed by the present tariff. Then 
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why the necessity for immediate re- 
vision? Under present circum- 
stances it is not a sane proposition. 





What good and sufficient reason 
has the New York Sun for crediting 
the statement of the sub-committee 
of the “Committee of One Hundred” 
that it represents 60,000 Republi- 
cans in Massachusetts—this being 
the number of persons, it is claimed, 
who signed the petition for Canadian 
reciprocity last year? It is true that 
the names of alleged signers were 
printed in a book; but according to 
certain exposures made in the Bos- 
ton Journal at the time, the petitions 
were signed by democrats as well as 
Republicans, and the canvassers se- 
cured all the names they could, re- 
gardless of the politics of the signers. 
Probably a thorough investigation 
would show that not more than one- 
half were genuine Republicans. It 
is known that many signed under a 
misapprehension of the real issue in- 
volved. But even if all were Re- 
publicans, they signed petitions 
simply for reciprocity, and not for 
tariff revision on free-trade lines. 
The Whitney-Foss combine have 
changed the issue from Canadian 
reciprocity to a demand for free raw 
materials and reduction of protective 
duties, and they have no warrant 
whatever to claim that the 60,000 
signers of the reciprocity petitions 
support them in their new departure. 





The New York Tribune says it 
was shown at the Chicago conference 
that “our national interests were not 
seriously threatened by the commer- 
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cial alliances concluded by the Ber- 
lin government, and that the United 
States was in a position to defend 
herself against aggression or discrim- 
ination.” Inasmuch as all of the 
principal speakers at the conference 
did their utmost to make it appear 
that the German market would be 
closed to our agricultural products 
and that other continental countries 
were preparing to adopt the same 
policy, we conclude that the Tribune 
has in mind the pamphlet sent to 
Chicago by the Home Market Club 
(and of which a large number were 
distributed in and about the conven- 
tion hall in spite of the attempts of 
certain officials of the conference to 
suppress it), in which it was demon- 
strated that “our national interests 
were not seriously threatened” by 
the new German tariff. Since the 
conference was held, Switzerland 
has voluntarily offered the United 
States the same tariff concessions it 
is to allow after March 1 next to Ger- 
man producers. “This action,” our 
Consul General says, “was no doubt 
induced by the conviction that the 
loss of the United States market to 
Swiss manufactures could not be 
made up, and would injuriously af- 
fect Switzerland’s economic life.” 
Quite likely the other continental 
countries may come to adopt the 
same view, even Germany herself; 
and then what will become of the 
bogy of foreign retaliation which 
the promoters of the Chicago confer- 
ence have desperately sought to 
raise, in order to frighten the Ameri- 
can people into an abandonment of 
the protective policy? 
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NEW ENGLAND IRON INDUS- 
TRIES. 





HE Boston Post is in a doleful 
state of mind because, of the 
$30,000,000 of railway equipment 
which the Japanese government pro- 
poses to buy in the United States and 
England, there is little prospect that 
Massachusetts will get any share. It 
asserts that New England iron in- 
dustries have been “starved out of 
existence by Republican protection.” 
What the Post seems to be in great 
need of is some information. 

According to the census figures of 
1900, while New England had a 
smaller number of blast furnaces, 
rolling mills and steel works than in 
1860, 1870 or 1880, the capital in- 
vested, the average number of wage- 
earners, total wages paid, and value 
of products were all much greater in 
1900 than in the other years named. 
In forty years—1860 to 1900—the 
capital of our heavy or first process 
iron and steel mills increased from 
two millions to twenty-one millions, 
the employees from two thousand to 
eight thousand, the wages from less 
than one million dollars to more than 
four millions, and the output from 
four millions to eighteen millions. 
Not much decadence here. 

It is to be understood that changes 
in the centers of industrial activity 
from time to time are inevitable. 
In a letter, printed in the Prorec- 
Tionist in July, 1902, Mr. James 
M. Swank, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Association, said: 


The migration of industries from 
one section of our country to another, 
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a fact with which we are all familiar. 
Massachusetts was at one time the lead- 
ing iron producing state.... It is 
not now a large producer of iron in its 
raw state because there are better ores 
elsewhere, it has no coal for the conver- 
sion of steam power or for conversion 
into coke, or for use otherwise as fuel 
in the manufacture of iron or steel. 
Pennsylvania has an abundance of the 
new fuel and is comparatively near to 
the iron ores of the Lake Superior re- 
gion. That is the whole story of the 
changed positions of the two states in 
the manufacture of iron and steel. But 
Massachusetts and all New England are 
to-day leading producers of the finished 
products of iron and steel, the raw ma- 
terials for which products are chiefly 
obtained from Pennsylvania and other 
states. In the manufacture of textile 
machinery and all other machinery, 
hardware, firearms, cutlery, and many 
other articles of iron and steel, Pennsyl- 
vania is excelled by New England. For 
certain purposes even the pig iron of 
New England still maintains a strong 
hold upon the market. There are seven 
furnaces in England which make char- 
coal pig iron, while Pennsylvania has 
only four. 


Of course, the Post and other free- 
trade papers will ignore these facts; 
and they will contend that the 
growth of our iron industries can be 
promoted if the manufacturers are 
permitted to buy raw materials 
where they can be obtained the 
cheapest. It is a sufficient answer to 
this suggestion to say that a sectional 
tariff is wholly out of the question, 
and New England already has her 
fair proportionate share of protection 
for her industries. The West and 
South have the same claim to ade- 
quate protection as the East. In the 
maintenance of an impartial tariff 
policy all sections of the country have 


a common interest. The persistent 
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demand of tariff agitators in Massa- 
chusetts for free raw materials has 
no other effect than to prejudice the 
industrial interests of the rest of the 
country against this one section; and 
this may prove a source of great em- 
barrassment to our people the next 
time we have a general revision of 
the tariff. 


DALZELL AGAINST REVISION. 


THE DISTINGUISHED CONGRESSMAN FROM 
PITTSBURG AND MEMBER OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, GIVES 
STRONG REASONS FOR MAINTAINING 
STEADY TARIFF CONDITIONS. 


[Pittsburg Gazette, Sept. 22.] 
HE Hon. John Dalzell, senior 


representative in Congress from 
Allegheny county, yesterday gave 
out the following statement, em- 
bodying his views on the tariff. Mr. 
Dalzell is a “stand patter.” 

“T am not in favor of tariff revision 
at this time. In my judgment it is 
unnecessary, and to attempt it would 
be unwise and impolitic, 

“It is unnecessary. We are, as is 
universally conceded, enjoying a pros- 
perity such as neither we nor any 
other people have heretofore known. 
Our home market is the greatest in 
the world. Our foreign market has 
been increasing steadily year by year 
under the operation of our present 
law. The year before its enactment 
under the operation of a lower tariff 
we exported only about $850,000,000 
worth; last year we exported nearly 
$1,600,000,000 worth. During the 
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last year our exports of manufactures 
increased over $91,000,000 in value. 
This does not look much like being 
successfully shut out of foreign mar- 
kets. 


INCREASE OF IMPORTS. 


“Our imports have likewise been 
increasing steadily under the opera- 
tion of the present law. Last year 
they increased $126,500,000 worth. 
This does not look much like un- 
reasonably shutting foreigners out of 
our markets. Forty-six and a half per 
cent of these imports came in free. 
Our amazing prosperity at home and 
abroad abides with us and was at- 
tained under the operation of our 
present tariff law. I have seen no 
evidence that that law harms any one. 
Experiments are dangerous. Itis the 
part of wisdom to let well enough 
alone. 

“In the absence of a necessity for 
revision it is unwise to attempt it. No 
such an attempt can be made without 
unsettling business conditions and cre- 
ating alarm. This is proved by all 
the facts of our tariff history. 

“The overwhelming Republican 
victory of the last election was not 
the result of any loyalty to theories 
or principles or men, but because the 
people in all walks of life were satis- 
fied and wanted no change. It was 
made a vote for the continuance of 
present conditions. No tariff law can 
be enacted that in a country of such 
an extent as ours will not be subject 
to objections and provoke hostility. 


POSSIBILITY OF HOSTILITY. 


“The country has adapted itself to 
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the present law with such objection- 
able features as it may have. To a 
new law, subject likewise to objec- 
tion and hostility, more than likely 
to a greater degree than the present, 
the country would have to newly 
adapt itself. Thence necessarily and 
unavoidably would follow discontent. 

“Revision of the tariff at this time 
is impolitic. Immediately preceding 
a congressional election it would ar- 
ray every discontented man and in- 
terest against the Republican party 
and in all probability result in a 
Democratic house. 

“We can safely go to the country 
under the present law. It would be 
dangerous to do so under a new and 
untried one. I do not believe that 
there is any substantial demand out- 
side of the Democrat and Mugwump 
press and the reciprocity theorists for 
tariff revision at this time. This I 
say deliberately after a journey across 
the continent clear to the Pacific 
coast. Everywhere I heard expressed 
the hope that there would be no in- 
terference with the tariff. 

AS TO RECIPROCITY ADVOCATES. 

“Amongst the advocates of reci- 
procity there are undoubtedly some 
sincere men, but for the most part 
reciprocity advocates are simply free 
traders wearing masks. John Sharpe 
Williams, the floor leader of the 
minority in the house of representa- 
tives, in a magazine article published 
about a year ago, said and said truly: 


There is also a tariff revision by 
piecemeal which is the handmaiden of 
the other system. This is tariff revision 
by reciprocal trade agreements with 
other nations. Much can be done under 
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this piecemeal line of tariff revision 
under a Democratic or approximately a 
Democratic law. 


“Except that reciprocity which 
deals only in non-competing articles; 
the reciprocity of Blaine, Harrison, 
McKinley and Dingley and of the Re- 
publican platforms of 1900 and 1904, 
1eciprocity is simply a scheme to sac- 
rifice A’s industry to maintain or 
build up B’s. It is essentially un-Re- 
publican and no true protectionist 
should permit himself to be deceived 
by it. 

“The Republican party of Pennsyl- 
vania in convention assembled not 
long ago declared against tariff revi- 
sion. Conditions are the same now as 
when this declaration was made, and 
my judgment coincides with that of 
my party platform.” 


THE VALUE OF THE DOLLAR. 





[From the Wall Street Journal.] 


The value of the dollar depends upon 
what it can buy. It is practically worth- 
less, except for its purchasing power. In 
September, 1900, the average price of 
commodities, according to Dun’s index 
number, was 90,714. In September, 
1905, it is 100,308. It has increased 
9,594, or about 10.5 per cent. Hence it 
takes about $1.10 to purchase, to-day, 
what could be bought for $1 five years 
ago. The value of the dollar has there- 
fore materially declined. 

A fixed income that has not changed 
in five years, such as a salary or the in- 
terest upon bond investments, is worth 
less, to-day, than it was in 1900, because 
its purchasing power is less. The $1,000 
clerk discovers that, in some mysterious 
way, his income has shrunk, although 
there has been no reduction in his 
salary. The widow who has $1,000 in- 
come from bonds, discovers now that, 
from some cause she does not fully com- 
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prehend, she is not so well off as she 
was five years ago, although she receives 
the same amount of interest regularly. 

If there were some automatic ar- 
rangement by which. the purchasing 
power of the dollar should always re- 
main the same, there would be much less 
hardship on account of the cost of liv- 
ing than there is now. Of course there 
ean be no such automatic adjustment, 
but that country is most prosperous and 
happy in which incomes and prices keep 
most steadily on a level, where wages 
respond most quickly to the rising tide 
of prices, and the cost of living con- 
forms most closely to the ability of the 
people. Any wide divergence between 
incomes and prices is dangerous. As it 
is now, while there has been a notable 
advance in wages in the past few years, 
it is undoubtedly true that multitudes 
of people, especially wage-earners of the 
mercantile class who are unprotected by 
labor unions, professional persons, and 
others whose incomes are derived from 
fixed investments, find that they must 
retrench in their way of living in order 
to make both ends meet. 

The prospect is that the exchange 
value of the dollar will continue to de- 
crease for some time to come; in other 
words, we shall need more dollars in 
order to achieve similar results than we 
have needed in the past. 


Instead of boring its readers each 
week with a mass of contradictory and 
alarmist statements gleaned from press 
and consular agents’ reports regarding 
the Chinese boycott, the Journal, from 
the time the movement was rumored, 
maintained that the American cotton 
goods trade in China would be practi- 
eally unaffected. The boycott bugaboo 
has now been thoroughly laid in Shang- 
hai, Tien Tsin and other parts of China 
where our cotton goods are handled or 
consumed, and this contention has been 
proved correct. The Journal claims no 
power of second sight, nor any under- 
ground sources of information that are 
closed to others. As in other cases, so 
in this, it simply sought right and re- 
liable sources of information.—Textile 
Manufacturers’ Journal. 
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REVIEW OF THE CHICAGO CONFERENCH. 


[ Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. | 


OR months past there has been a 
preparation for a big demon- 
stration against our present tariff 
policy, with Boston as its headquar- 
ters. A, Committee of One Hun- 
dred, representing a minority of the 
business men of that city, have been 
canvassing for support for a Reci- 
procity Conference, to be held in 
Chicago. And they did secure what 
looked like a large backing, until it 
was analyzed into its elements. It 
then was seen to consist of (1) two 
Chicago commercial bodies; (2) two 
big trusts, one dealing in beef and 
the other in agricultural implements; 
(3) a number of stock-raising asso- 
ciations of the Middle West; (4) the 
Millers’ National Federation, and 
the Farmers’ National Congress. 
What the last stands for I do not 
know, but certainly not for the farm- 
ers of America generally. It evi- 
dently is one of those associations 
which suffer from a hydrocephalic 
name. 

Besides these combinations, big 
and small, there was a scattering of 
people like Gov. Cummings of Iowa, 
who likes anything that looks like a 
blow at the Dingley Tariff. It was 
this element which was most audible 
before the Conference met, and the 
free-trade newspapers were very con- 
fident that something was going to 
happen which would make protec- 


tionists uncomfortable. At the very 
least such a pressure was to be put 
upon the Administration as would 
bear fruit in Mr. Roosevelt’s next 
message to Congress, in a declaration 
that the time has come for a search- 
ing review of our tariff laws and a 
more open policy toward all the 
world in the matter of trade. After 
having failed on the line of “abolish- 
ing the surplus,” and “tariff reform,” 
it was believed they had found the 
right point to attack our national pol- 
icy by the demand that the tariff be 
whittled down by reciprocities, until, 
as Gov. Oummings says, “world- 
wide reciprocity,” would be estab- 
lished, and free trade replace protec- 
tion. 

When the Conference got  to- 
gether, the situation was eminently 
amusing. It was found first of all to 
consist of several elements which 
had no common interests, and hardly 
an idea in common as to the policy 
to be adapted. The cattle raisers of 
the West and the Beef Trust cared 
for nothing but getting concessions 
out of Germany in the interests of 
our exports of meat-products to that 
country. They were ready to throw 
away our manufacturing interests 
with as much cold blood as their 
predecessors did in 1847, when they 
fancied that they were going to 
erow rich out of exports of food to 
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facturers were equally ready 


to throw over the Western farmer 
and meat producer by throwing 
open our markets to the Cana- 
dians. Had they come to de- 
tails, the Conference must have 
broken up in a big quarrel. Noth- 
ing could save it but a recourse to 
broad generalities and a declaration 
of principles, which would leave 
every interest free to seek its own 
ends. 

Most funny was the eagerness to 
get rid of the very word reciprocity, 
as, seeming to commit them to what 
they knew, the Senate would not 
vote for it under any circumstances. 
The Westerners appear to have more 
political sense than the Bostonian 
Committee of One Hundred in this 
respect. They were set asking upon 
what was practicable, and they de- 
clared that the very word had “out- 
lived its usefulness.” I have no 
doubt that this caused some wry 
faces in the Massachusetts represen- 
tation, but worse still must have 
been the determination of the major- 
ity to declare that they accepted pro- 
tection as the policy of the Nation, 
and asked nothing inconsistent with 
that. Yet it was not possible to re- 
press Gov. Cummings, who made 
speeches which would have sounded 
well in a free-trade convention, with 
Mr. Bryan presiding. 

The pith of the resolutions adopted 
at Chicago is found in two resolu- 
tions. The first declares that the 
country has reached the point in pro- 
duction at which it must enlarge its 


exports. The second asks Congress 
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to adopt the method of a double tar- 
iff, with maximum and minimum 
rates of duty, the former to apply to 
countries which make no concessions 
to us, and the latter to those which 
do. 

As to the first point, under the 
protective policy we are advancing 
as fast as any country ever did, with- 
out any trafficking with our rivals in 
the matter of tariff duties. In 1860, 
the last year of the free-trade policy 
inaugurated in 1847, we exported 
goods to the value of $333,576,057. 
Of this $40,345,892 represented the 
value of exported manufactures, and 
the rest was food and raw materials. 
In the year ending last June we ex- 
ported $1,518,561,720 worth of 
merchandise, and of this $543,620,- 
297 worth was manufactures. In 
forty-five years we have multiplied 
our general exports by 4.5 and those 
of manufactures by 13.4, while our 
population has been multiplied by 
2.7. Our exports generally have 
grown nearly twice as fast as our 
population, and our exports of man- 
ufactures between five and six times 
as fast. And this under a policy 
which, our free-trade friends assure 
us, is inimical to the growth of inter- 
national trade. What free-trade 
country can show such a record of 
erowth? The only country that 
comes into comparison is Germany, 
a protectionist country for the last 
twenty-five years. 

What are the new conditions 
which call for a change of policy to 
enable us to enlarge our exports? 
The America of 1860 exported 
$10.54 worth of merchandise a head; 
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the America of 1905 exports $18.14 
a head, or nearly twice as much. 
Has our producing power so much 
increased that, although we have 
raised the standard of living twice 
as high, and our 83,706,941 resi- 
dents of this country are the best 
consumers in the world, yet we need 
increased markets abroad to absorb 
our surplus? That needs more proof 
than the resolution of a Conference. 

Be it noted that reciprocity means 
that we give in exchange for added 
foreign markets a slice of our home 
market. The Bostonian advocate of 
reciprocity wants to swap our East- 
ern market for farm produce to the 
Canadians, in return for their con- 
sent to take his “notions” at a lower 
rate of duty. The Western beef 
grower is equally ready to swap our 
Eastern market for hardwares and 
dry goods to the Germans, in return 
for freer access to German markets 
for his pork and sausages. But if 
there was a trade of the substance 
for the shadow it would be that. 
Suppose it were possible to double 
the exports of the country by this 
sacrifice of our home industries, is 
it conceivable that anybody would 
gain by it? Let our exports average 
$36.28 a head, and not $18.14, as at 
present; what would be the gain if 
we had surrendered to the foreigner 
in exchange for this increase of ex- 
ports the right and the power to 
supply our own people with the 
things whose production gives them 
employment, and left them to seek 
these in Europe? We would be 
throwing away the greatest and the 
steadiest market of the world, in the 
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vain desire to get rich by adding to 
the volume of trade. Ireland shows 
exactly what would be our situation, 
with its over-grown trade, its stran- 
gled power of production, its en- 
forced idleness, and its drain of pop- 
ulation from the land they love but 
cannot help. 

The one objection which seems to 
have any force is that if we do not 
make this change we shall lose much 
of the commerce we now have, es- 
pecially with Germany. ‘The evi- 
dence of this ought to be very clear 
before it is made a reason for so mo- 
mentous a change. It is true that 
Germany has adopted a double tariff, 
whose minimum rates are higher 
than heretofore, and that she has ad- 
mitted to those rates only those Eu- 
ropean countries which have made 
concessions to her in the matter of 
tariff duties. But Germany has not 
given our government notice of any 
purpose to refuse those minimum 
rates to our exports, and under the 
Treaty of Commerce now in force 
she must do so for three years after 
giving notice. We come under the 
minimum rates of her new tariff, 
and lower than those rates she will 
erant to no country. The truth is 
that our market is so important to 
her that she shrinks from entering 
upon that “War of Tariffs,” with 
which our free traders and reciproci- 
tarians have been threatening us for 
years past. If anything could induce 
her to take that step, it would be the 
belief that we are afraid of her doing 
so, and that we would at once go 
down on our knees to beg for reci- 
procity. This is exactly what our 
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Bostonian friends are tending to 
achieve, with the help of the West- 
ern meat-producer; and anything 
more stupid is hardly to be thought 
of. 

It is true that Germany buys of us 
much more than she sells to us, but 
most of her purchasing is of raw ma- 
terials like cotton, which she must 
have under any tariff system. When 
these things are eliminated from the 
list of exports on both sides, it is 
seen that we are a heavier purchaser 
than she of the things which are pro- 
duced in both countries, and as to 
which there is a competition of 
prices. Under no policy can she 
cease to buy articles of the former 
class, and as to the latter she has 
much more to lose than we if she en- 
ters upon a policy of retaliation and 
provokes us to retort. 

The meat producers have been 
misled as to the facts. Germany is 
not going to admit our beef and 
pork on lower terms than the mini- 
mum rates of her new tariff. To 
that she is committed by the strong 
Agrarian party in the Reichstag, 
whose interests are at stake in the 
duties on food products of every 
kind. It was not the minimum rates 
that were adopted to trade away in 
treaties of reciprocity, but the maxi- 
mum rates; and under the “Most 
Favored Nation” clause our meats 
and grains enjoy the minimum rates. 

As to the plan of a double-rated 
tariff for this country, I see nothing 
to be gained by it. Our legislation 
on the subject need not be the com- 
plicated affair which Europe favors, 
because we have no such dickers to 
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make. Our policy is frankly protec- 
tionist, and we are not going to com- 
promise our position by laying du- 
ties which are not needed by our in- 
dustrial situation. If we did, we 
would be left in the lurch every time, 
for there is one trade at which we 
are no match for our European 
friends, and that is diplomacy. It is 
rare that we are not outdone by them 
at that game; and to make our great 
interests the football of the untrained 
lawyers who are sent abroad to take 
care of our affairs would be foolish 
in the extreme. 


THE TARIFF SITUATION. 





E gather from newspaper opin- 

ions in all sections that the 
action of the Chicago Conference has 
made no great impression upon the 
country, and that public sentiment is 
generally irresponsive. It is said by 
the correspondent of a free-trade 
journal that opinion in Washington 
as derived from public officials and 
others who keep closely informed 
concerning the subject is to the ef- 
fect that the reciprocity conference 
in Chicago has been a complete fail- 
ure so far as any possible effect on 
prospective legislation is concerned. 
Treasury officers are inclined to sneer 
unmercifully at the whole maximum 
and minimum tariff suggestion. ‘Tar- 
iff men say that if any such proposi- 
tion comes up in Congress they will 
be entirely willing to pass a suitable 
maximum and minimum tariff bill 
with the present Dingley rates as the 
minimum and an increase, say, of 25 
per cent as the maximum. This is in 
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line with Secretary Shaw’s sugges- 
tion some time ago of legislation 
that he thought might possibly go 
through Congress at the coming ses- 
sion and which was. substantially 
identical with that which has just 
been outlined. 

Here are a few opinions, of many, 
from protection and free-trade jour- 
nals regarding the conference and 
the general tariff situation: The San 
Francisco Chronicle says: 


A rose would smell just as sweet un- 
der another name, and a chunk of asa- 
fetida would stink just as furiously if 
labeled musk. We do not see that the 
reciprocity mongers will gain anything 
by changing the name of their “cause” 
from “reciprocity” to “dual tariff.” 
That, however, is the proposition ser- 
iously made at the Chicago conference, 
and it met with immediate favor, which 
shows that the assembled hosts of free 
traders recognize their desperate situ- 
ation. Nobody would ever think of sur- 
rendering the prestige acquired by 
years of advertising a certain name un- 
less assured that the name would 
“hoodoo” the cause which it repre- 
sented. Convinced that the public now 
fully understands the fraud concealed 
under the engaging term “reciprocity,” 
the leaders by common consent seem 
about to discard the name which for 
years they have carried on their ban- 
ners and replace it by the very common- 
place term “dual tariff.” But when they 
hereafter shout for the dual tariff they 
will be asking for the precise thing 
which they have demanded under the 
name of reciprocity. They will ask now 
as they have hitherto been asking that 
such American industries as are found 
too weak to protect themselves shall be 
ruined in order that the strong indus- 
tries may enlarge their markets. 


The Worcester Telegram (Rep.) 
says of the dual: tariff proposition: 


It means confusion and trouble with 
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all countries in which this country may 
seek to retain some trade or to make 
more trade. It means that the dualists 
are bound to work for a preferential rate 
for the products of Germany and possi- 
bly one or two other countries, that they 
may get their goods into the United 
States for less tariff duty than others, 
and to the injury of the industries of 
this country.... It is patchwork of 
the worst kind, and it is not business, 
but the result of a fanatical attempt 
to make trade for certain sections on 
their specialties at the expense of some- 
body else, either in or out of Germany. 
That is what the Democrats are trying 
to fasten onto this country under the 
title of dual tariff, which will in time, if 
it lives, come to be known as the same 


old Democratic free trade, the business 
killer. 


The Springfield Union says on the 
question of a dual tariff: 


We must maintain a “minimum” 
tariff if we are to remain a protectionist 
country, whose schedules are not to be 
so lowered as to admit foreign competi- 
tion. Under such a “minimum” tariff 
all countries would be treated alike. 
Whenever and wherever impartial trade 
is denied us, the “maximum” tariff 
could be enforced, that is, could be 
added to the minimum schedules. Thus 
the “minimum” tariff would remain un- 
disturbed and the “maximum” applied 
only when necessary. This would in- 
sure tariff stability. The manufacturer 
would always know where he was “at.” 
A “maximum and minimum” tariff 
means unsettled business conditions. It 
would be an invitation for every coun- 
try to discriminate against the United 
States for the purpose of getting our 
tariff scaled down. “Maximum and 
minimum” is only reciprocity in com- 
peting products under another name, 
“Minimum and maximum” means pro- 
tection, with the opportunity always 
possible of enlarging our foreign mar- 
kets. 


The Chicago Inter-Ocean, a Re- 
publican paper, which has been fa- 
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vorably disposed toward reciprocity, 
says: 


The trouble with every non-partisan 
reciprocity movement is that it is im- 
mediately seized upon by academic or 
sordid free traders and tariff reducers as 
a ram with which to batter down the 
protective policy. What is needed is 
that the plain issue of reciprocity, un- 
complicated with free trade and tariff 
destruction notions, shall be made an 
issue before the people by a responsible 
national party untainted with anti-pro- 
tection heresies. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.) takes this cheerful view of the 
situation: 


The tariff will not be tampered with. 
If a revision of the tariff should be un- 
dertaken nobody could tell where it 
would stop. It would necessarily be 
under way four or five months. In the 
meantime, the uncertainty as to just 
where and just how hard it would 
strike would check industry, stop en- 
terprise and deal a hard blow to general 
trade. Nothing of this sort need now be 
feared. The tariff will not be touched. 
The deficits will be abolished without 
altering any of the customs schedules, 
and the country can go right on with 
its business expansion without any 
dread that Congress will call a halt on 
it by any experimental legislation. 


The Cincinnati Star says of the 
conference: 


The proceedings were not alone dis- 
tinctly anti-reciprocity, but anti-protec- 
tion. What was insisted upon was a re- 
vision of the tariff—this time under the 
guise of a minimum and maximum tar- 
iff—that is, one that provides a high 
schedule for countries that are un- 
friendly in their trade relations and a 
low schedule for those that are friendly. 


The New York Sun says: 


It may be that economic wisdom for 
this country lies in the direction of a 
maximum and minimum tariff. But it 
is decidedly unsafe to jump hastily to 
such a conclusion. 
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The Providence News says that 
tariff reductions are not to be seri- 
ously entertained: 


All that a general tariff reduction 
could accomplish would be the replac- 
ing of American labor with cheap for- 
eign labor. No longer can the idea of 
a sweeping horizontal reduction of the 
tariff be seriously entertained. In a 
broad sense the tariff is simply an equal- 
izer of labor costs and the safeguard of 
the American standard of living. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 
(free trade) which says that it is not 
probable that much practical result 
will follow from the Conference and 


that “reciprocity is free trade in 
broken doses,” adds: 


The Republican party is firm in its 
adherence to the principle and policy of 
the Dingley law and the Democratic 
party is as positively opposed to a pro- 
tective tariff. The consequence is that 
until Governor Cummins and his non- 
desecript organization broaden their 
ground and abandon the _ protective 
principle they will continue to be in a 
hopeless condition to effect reform in 
the direction either of reciprocity or 
tariff reduction in favor of special in- 
terests. 


The Providence Journal (“tariff 
reform”) is not fully satisfied with 
the action of the Conference. It 
Says: 

As forsthis maximum and minimum 
tariff a in itself considered, tariff 
reformers whose interests are not con- 
fined to the export trade are not likely 
to become very enthusiastic over it in 
the form it is now presented—certainly 
not to accept it as a real solution of the 
whole tariff problem. . It would be 
unjust, indeed, while doing practically 
nothing to make raw materials and liv- 
ing cheaper at home, to assure anew the 
opportunities of those of our exporters 
who are already, under the shelter of 
unreasonable protection, charging our 
own people higher prices than they are 
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content to get for the same _ goods 
abroad. 


The Kansas City Journal (free 
trade) fears that the maximum and 
minimum plan, as recommended at 
Chicago, would make trouble for us 
with Great Britain, and says: 


If it is right to reduce the tariff on 
British goods—or any other goods— 
twenty or twenty-five per cent, as the 
minimum tarff contemplates, as a re- 
turn for free-trade privileges abroad, 
then why would it not be nearer a 
“square deal” to give free trade for free 
trade, leaving a tariff for revenue only? 
If Great Britain and the United States 
should come to an understanding on 
this subject and establish the free trade 
policy so far as it may be made recip- 
rocal, and only so far, it would not be 
long until other nations would be 
obliged to follow suit, and the whole 
trade world soon be on a_ free-trade 
basis. That would do away with the 
protective system, a forced, artificial, 
unfair and obstructive basis of trade. 


The St. Louis Republic (democrat) 
says that “Democrats will look ap- 
provingly on at the efforts of the rec- 
iprocity champions,” and hopes that 
they will come to see the advantage 
of adopting “the old Jacksonian pol- 
icy of tariff with incidental protec- 
tion.” 

The Indianapolis News (dem.) 
sees that the “reformers” have a long 
and severe struggle before them. It 
says: “Though the movement is for- 
midable, we doubt whether it will 
have any important immediate re- 
sults. The tariff reformers will be 
told that the country is prosperous, 
that our foreign trade is very large, 
and that it would be foolish to med- 
dle with the tariff at a time when it 
is yielding such large dividends of 
prosperity. We think that we shall 
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have to have hard times, and to feel 
the cutting off of our trade with 
other nations before much impres- 
sion will be made.” Well, we had 
“hard times”’—1893 to 1897—and 
they were chiefly the outcome of a 
Democratic tariff. 

The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Com- 


merce (free trade) writes: 


As a result of experience foreign 
countries are pretty generally abandon- 
ing maximum and minimum systems of 
“tarification,” and this is now being 
more and more generally recognized in 
Washington apropos of the belated pro- 
posal made by the Chicago Reciprocity 
Convention. It would seem that, just 
as other countries are giving up a worn- 
out system, we are getting ready to try 
to reintroduce it on this side of the 
water. 


The Rochester Democrat 
Chronicle shows that the reciprocity 
idea of the Conference is an utter 
perversion of the plan originally ad- 
vocated by Mr. Blaine, which was 
this: 

Not to weaken the protective system, 
but to continue purely revenue duties on 
non-competitive products, and _ hold 
them in reserve to be repealed only in 
favor of nations that grant similar 
favors to the United States; thus help- 
ing both countries and injuring neither. 


Such is real reciprocity in the view of 
its first great advocate. 


Though the Milwaukee News is 
not a protection advocate, it does not 
hesitate to expose the inconsistent at- 
titude of the reciprocity conference. 
It says: 


and 


Though in its resolutions the confer- 
ence “recognized the principle of pro- 
tection as the established policy of our 
country,” such a scheme as is proposed 
to escape the evil consequences of the 
“established policy” has nothing in 
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common with protection and little that 
can be justified in equity or fair play. 
If one industry is entitled to protection, 
then, obviously, other industries are en- 
titled to protection from foreign com- 
petition. If the workingman is entitled 
to protection, as contended, then it 
would be manifestly unfair and con- 
trary to the spirit and purpose of pro- 
tection to deprive the workingmen of 
one industry of their tariff shelter that 
the workingmen of another industry 
might benefit through enlarged foreign 
markets. 

The suggestion of the Chicago 
Conference, embodied in its resolu- 
tions, that a permanent tariff com- 
mission of experts should be created 
to consider needed changes in the 
schedules and the making of recipro- 
cal arrangements, seems not to meet 
with a favorable response anywhere; 
though the New York Tribune 
thinks the plan has much to com- 
mend it. When the idea of a per- 
manent tariff commission was revived 
two or three years ago, it received 
considerable support from the press, 
but met with a chilling reception in 
Congress. The New York Journal 
of Commerce well asks what Con- 
gress would do with any recommen- 
dations of such a commission that it 
could not do as well without them? 
Something may be said on both sides 
of this question, though the objec- 
tions to the proposition seem to out- 
weigh the arguments in its favor. 
We can see how Congress could be 
aided in tariff work by the investiga- 
tions of a properly constituted com- 
mission; but there is the rub. The 

Republican party is irrevocably 
committed to the maintenance of the 
protective policy, and it would never 


consent that a tariff commission 
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should be dominated by so-called 
“tariff reformers” and free traders. 
A non-partisan commission would be 
impracticable, for there is no citizen 
who would be qualified for efficient 
service upon the commission who 
does not entertain positive convic- 
tions on fiscal questions. Even if 
Congress should give any attention 
to the scheme, we much doubt if the 
people of the country would want a 
commission created to conduct a 
continuous tinkering of tariff sched- 
ules and reciprocity dickering, and 
so keep the business interests of the 
country in a constantly unsettled 
condition. What is needed more 
than tariff revision is tariff stability. 

Nothing can be more flagrantly 
false than the claim of the Chicago 
Conference managers that they 
“have the people behind them.” 
What, people? Not the farmers, 
whose home market they would de- 
stroy in part to increase the sales of 
their own goods abroad. Not the 
wage-earners whose interests they 
propose to sacrifice by making em- 
ployment and good wages less cer- 
tain. Not the great body of manu- 
facturers in the country who had no 
part in the conference or sympathy 
with its purposes. Not our merecan- 
tile classes who would incur great 
losses by the abrogation or partial 
abandonment of the fiscal policy 
which now conserves their trade. 
Not -the consumers, who, if the 
meat packers and other food export- 
ers can sell more abroad, will have 
to pay higher prices at home. The 
fact is that the comparatively few 
interests taking part in the confer- 
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ence represent but a small fraction 
of the people in a few states and for 
this reason the “aggressive cam- 
paign,” which it is said that their 
“Reciprocity Tariff League” is to 
wage, is not likely to have much in- 
fluence in Congress, or in the coun- 
try at large. 


CANADIAN TARIFFS. 


[From the Canadian Manufacturer.] 


It is a question whether the forth- 
coming tariff, or tariffs are to be form- 
ulated with a view to protection in its 
highest sense or not. It is to be feared 
that there will be a set of tariffs that 
might be confusing. It cannot be that 
the necessities of the country require 
more than two tariffs—a maximum to 
apply to imports from commercially 
unfriendly countries and a minimum 
to apply to imports from commercially 
friendly countries such as Great Brit- 
ain, but which would apply to any other 
country which treats us with commer- 
cial fairness. 

It was upon the occasion of the call 
to the Dominion Parliament to as- 
semble in February of last year that 
the Canadian Manufacturer suggested 
as follows: 

1. The tariff should be of a dual 
character—a minimum tariff to apply 
to imports from commercially friendly 
countries, such as Great Britain—and a 
maximum tariff to apply to imports 
from commercially unfriendly coun- 
tries, such as Germany. 

2. The duty imposed upon imports 
should be (a) specific only and always 
where possible; or, (b) compound, i. e., 
both specific and ad valorem; to be ad 
valorem only when neither specific or 
compound is practicable. 

3. Tariff rates, under all circum- 
stances, should be sufficiently high to 
afford adequate protection to every 
Canadian manufacturing and industrial 
interest. 

4. Every possible safeguard should 
be thrown around the administration of 
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the tariff laws to prevent undervalua- 
tion and other frauds upon the cus- 
toms. 

5. There should be no special pref- 
erential provisions in the tariff such as 
now exist, as such features would be 
included in the minimum tariff, and ap- 
plicable not only to British imports but 
also imports from any other country 
which treats Canada with equal com- 
mercial favor. 

Such tariffs would be automatic in 
their application; and it would be free 
to any country to decide under which 
its products would be admitted into 
Canada. 

Specific duties would prevent importa- 
tions of inferior goods of all descrip- 
tions, and also undervaluation. Com- 
pound duties would apply to textile fab- 
rics, ready made clothing, etc. and 
would prevent or restrict imports of 
shoddy and inferior goods. 

But first, last and always the salient 
feature of the Canadian tariff should 
be adequate protection to every Cana- 
dian industry. 


There is no tariff issue in [owa—un- 
less the men who were in the minor- 
ity last year decide to make another at- 
tempt to revive the issue. But, we 
believe, that they will accept the na- 
tional verdict of that year. That would 
be the wise policy. Tariff utterances 
should be made in national conventions, 
in which all the States are fully and 
adequately represented. A tariff policy 
has to be as wide as the nation and it 
will only lead to confusion to have 
each section or State adopt its own 
platform.—Cedar Rapids Republican. 


The last thought in the mind of the 
reciprocity howlers, who assembled in 
Chicago, seems to have been the over- 
taxed people of the country and the 
revenues needed to support the Govern- 
ment. What is really wanted is a tariff 
for revenue only—only that and noth- 
ing more—a tariff for public purposes 
exclusively. What the reciprocity .how- 
lers want is a tariff adjusted to suit the 
manufacturers. — Louisville Courier- 
Journal (free trade.) 
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WOOL AND WOOLENS IN BRADFORD. 


INTERESTING FACTS FOR AMERICAN WOOL GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS — PRO- 
TECTION AND THE HOME MARKET, 


[Bradford (England) Cor. 


The American purchases, made on 
a large scale and without interrup- 
tion since the opening of the year, have 
stiffened, without doubt, the price of 
English wool and benefited the sheep 
farmers of the northern counties, the 
Midlands and Scotland. This heavy 
buying has also been an indication of 
the steady development and prosperity 
of the woolen industry in America, and 
if proof were lacking it could be sup- 
plied from the consular returns. The 
Bradford trade has lost the grip which 
it once had on the wholesale cloth busi- 
ness in America. This was a most prof- 
itable business in worsted coatings and 
woolen dress goods, which gave employ- 
ment to carders and dyers. Hudders- 
field still supplies the American market 
to a large extent with the finer grades 
of woolen and worsted goods, but the 
American manufacturers, aided by the 
tariff, have secured control of the home 
market and are virtually clothing the 
masses. Their trade has increased so 
largely that they have become among 
the largest buyers of wool in the Eng- 
lish market. In this way the prosperity 
of their industry is felt in the increased 
foreign demand for wool and in the 
higher prices which are commanded 
even when the English clip is excep- 
tionally large. While the Bradford trade 
has been suspecting a speculative move- 
ment for cornering the wool market, the 
English farmer has been getting more 
money for his wool. Three pence a 
pound is the estimated gain for the 
farmer which is quoted for me here by 
a conservative observer. If this be an 
-accurate estimate, as I have good rea- 
son to believe, the English farmer has 
no ground for complaint either against 
the activity of the American buyers or 
against the prosperity of the foreign 
industry which has been promoted by 


of the New York Tribune.] 


tariff legislation. Nor can the Ameri- 
can farmer grumble in his turn, for the 
price of his own wool has risen to keep 
abreast of the Bradford wool market. 

The Bradford manufacturers them- 
selves do not like the heavy buying early 
in the year. In former years they were 
accustomed to purchase wool as they 
needed it and to wait until the market 
was well stocked and prices were fall- 
ing before they laid in large supplies. 
They were enabled in this way to get 
their raw material at reduced cost and 
to control the wool market so that they 
could maintain standard or average 
prices for their manufactures. This 
year there has been an upward market 
in advance of the clip, and the wool has 
been rising in value on the _ sheep’s 
back. This has been the effect of heavy 
buying from America by manufacturers 
in the Northern States who foresaw the 
trend of the market and felt it to be 
necessary to secure all the wool in sight. 
The Bradford manufacturers have held 
off, in the old-fashioned way, and they 
are now wondering whether they will 
be foreed to pay high prices or whether 
there may not in the end be a slump 
in the market with the slackening of 
foreign purchases. If the market were 
to be cornered, as some of the discon- 
tented manufacturers have been pre- 
dicting that it would be, they would 
pay heavily for their conservatism and 
lack of foresight. As is more probable, 
the prices will be fairly well sustained 
without speculative interference, and 
they will have to replenish their stocks 
of wool at a disadvantage. American 
enterprise has upset the old-fashioned 
method of manipulating the wool mar- 
ket by small purchases until the final 
slump. It is not popular with the Brad- 
ford trade. 

This is not the only grievance of the 
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Bradford trade against America. It 
has lost through the recent develop- 
ment of woolen and worsted manufac- 
tures in that country what was without 
doubt the best part of the business—that 
which kept the carders and dyers busy 
and required few modifications of 
mechanism and methods. The temporary 
revival of the dress goods and worsted 
coatings trade under the Wilson tariff 
was followed by a rapid decline under 
the Dingley tariff, and as home manu- 
factures in America increased the 
Bradford trade was compelled to adapt 
itself to the situation and to send across 
the Atlantic other classes of goods, 
such as cotton linings and manufac- 
tures with a lot of cotton in them. This 
was not the old Bradford trade to which 
the workers of the district were accus- 
tomed, and the manufacturers could 
not be satisfied with it. The American 
trade was once one of the sources of 
prosperity in the district, but manufact- 
urers now speak of it as a broken reed 
on which no dependence can be placed. 
Yet, when the figures, which Mr. E. S. 
Day, the American consul, has kindly 
placed at my disposal without comment 
of his own, are examined the Bradford 
trade with the United States does not 
seem to be in so bad a way. The ex- 
ports have been rising during the last 
seven years until the aggregate of ex- 
ports in 1904 was more than $12,000,- 
000. While this is below the level both 
of the period immediately preceding 
the McKinley tariff and of the flush 
years of the Wilson tariff, it is above 
the average of forty years. Bradford 
is not sending over the classes of goods 
which it prefers to make, but it is ex- 
porting wool freely, adapting its in- 
dustries to new conditions, manufact- 
uring more cotton goods and profiting 
by the increased prosperity of America. 

So protection in America is not an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good in 
the Bradford district. The sheep 
farmers in Northern England certainly 
are benefiting by it this year; and the 
manufacturers and merchants still have 
a large and increasing trade with the 
transatlantic market. Even with all 
the wild talk about the American wool 
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corner there is no unfriendly feeling 
toward a country which is protecting 
its home market, varying its industries 
and keeping its wage-earners employed. 
Probably if the truth could be ascer- 
tained, the judgment of the Bradford 
district would be that the American ex- 
ample might well be followed by Eng- 
land, or, in any event, some measures 
taken for the defence of the home mar- 
ket. 


RAILROAD RATES. 


| Washington Cor. of the Boston Trans- 
cript. | 

Information bearing directly upon 
the proposed rate legislation has been 
prepared by a statistician in one of the 
departments, who has compiled the 
rates charged by the transportation 
lines for carrying certain commodities 
in general use by the public. The rail- 
roads have not relaxed in the slightest 
the vigilance which they maintained 
while railway legislation was under con- 
sideration in Congress last winter. 
They expect the fight to be renewed at 
the opening of the session, and it will 
not be their fault if the public is not 
kept thoroughly informed as to the ob- 
jections to any proposal for greater 
government supervision of rates. 

The transportation companies are us- 
ing the figures they have secured to 
show that a reduction in rates will not 
benefit the man who buys for his own 
consumption. It is asserted that the 
rate from New York to Chicago, ap- 
proximately 950 miles, is seventy-five 
cents per hundred pounds on first-class 
articles, such as shoes, hats, clothings, 
ete. Sugar and coffee are carried at a 
cheaper rate, the cost per pound of both 
being two and one-half mills. The rail- 
road men insist that even if these ar- 
ticles were carried free the cost to the 
consumer would not be reduced, since 
the saving would be absorbed by the 
jobber and the retailer. This table is 
presented showing the rates on different 
articles and the recent increase in 
price, irrespective of the freight rate, 
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which does not seem to fluctuate with 
the wholesale selling price: 
1000-Mile Freight Rate, 


Chicago to Average 
New York Wholesale 
Base. Prices. 

1897. 1905. 1897. 1905. 
Wheat per bushel $0.1275 $0.114 $0.743% $1.08 _ 
Corn per bushel. 0.119 0.1064 0.2875 0.575 
Oats per bushel. 0.068 0.068 0.22 0.345 
Flour per barrel. 0.27 0.30 2.90 4.00 
Mess pork, bbl.. 1.05 1.05 8.25 13.37 
Bacon per ewt... 0.30 0.30 4.50 7.12 
Lard per cwt.... 0.30 0,30 4.30 7.40 
Butter per pound 0.0065 0.0065 0.14 0.21 
Cheese per pound 0.005 0.005 0.08 0.095 
Eggs per dozen.. 0.014 0.014 0.115 0.20 
Beans per bushel 0.16 0.16 0.90 2.10 
Apples per barrel 0.67 0.67 1.00 2.50 
Sugar per pound 0.0025 0.003 0.03 0.03875 
Coffee per pound 0.0025 0.003 0.0787 0.085 
Tea per pound.. 0.0075 0.0075 0.215 0.225 
Hay per cwt.... 0.25 0.30 0.50 0.675 
Kerosene per gal. 0.02 0.02 0.06 0.069 
Cotton goods, yd. 0.0069 0.0069 0.065 0.0787 
Woolen goods,yd. 0.0092 0.0092 0.6375 0.91 
Men’s shoes, pr.. 0.0112 0.0112 *4.00 *3.50 
Ladies’ shoes, pr. 0.01 0.01 *3.50 *3.00 
Straw hats...... 0.0025 0.0025 2.00 1.50 
Derby hats...... 0.0025 0.0025 *3.50 *3.00 
Potatoes, bushel. 0.18 0.18 1.25 1.00 





*Retail prices. 


The cost of freight charges is in- 
cluded in the wholesale price quoted, 
and the freight charges represent, used 
as they are, the basis upon which 
all freights, either east or west, are 
computed. Freight rates between New 
York and East St. Louis and _ other 
Mississippi River common points are 
practically fifteen per cent in excess of 
these given; to Kansas City, Omaha 
and other Missouri River points, the in- 
crease is about 98 per cent over the 
Chicago basis; to Denver the freight 
charge increases 242 per cent. 

One who is entitled to speak for the 
railroads makes this comment: “So 
trifling are these increases as applied to 
the commodities in daily use that the 
retail price of all commodities whether 
on the Pacific coast, in the interior or 
on the Atlantic coast, are practically 
identical. A suit of clothes, hat, dress 
pattern, pair of shoes, pound of coffee 
or tea, box of cigars or bag of flour 
costs no more in San Francisco, Seattle 
or Houston than in Savannah, Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia.” 

‘This emphasizes the fact that it is 
not lower general freight rates which 
anybody wants. The arresting of dis- 
criminations between places, commodi- 
ties and persons, if it ean be accom- 
plished, is the president’s only aim. 
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THE PUBLIC AND THE COAL 
INTEREST. 





[Boston Transcript.] 

The public is long-suffering, and has 
paid the freight ever since the last coal 
strike, with only slight murmurings. 
Another strike, however, would bring 
the whole country into revolt. As be- 
tween the miners and the coal produc- 
ers, the man who buys his hod of coal 
in New York or Boston does not care 
a copper. When the price of that hod 
of coal goes up so that he is obliged 
to work longer hours or go without 
other necessities of life in order that 
he may met the exactions of either the 
miners or the coal operators through the 
operation of a selfish and wicked war- 
fare, he will be heard from. The manu- 
facturer of New England who has to 
pay increased prices for coal so that he 
is obliged to curtail his production, is 
going to have a word to say. The last 
strike was, at the outset, the affair of 
the operators and the miners. Before 
it was through with it was the affair 
of the government. The next strike, 
if there is one, will be the affair of the 
whole people of the United States. If 
they are pushed to the wall, they are 
going to put up a fight, and of that 
fight there can be but one outcome. 
The public will win. We sincerely hope 
that the miners and the operators will 
come to terms and renew an agreement 
next spring which will give us another 
era of industrial peace, and with it, 
prosperity. But so long as the mine 
owners and the miners are getting 
everything in readiness to meet a strike, 
it is none too early for the patient and 
long-suffering consumer to be thinking 
about the matter. If there is to be an- 
other coal war, he ought to take a hand 
in it. wo 
If there is anything that Canadian 
manufacturers generally or in any other 
way dream of and hope for, and are de- 
termined to have, if possible, it is a pro- 
tective tariff against the United King- 
dom as well as against all other coun- 
tries. There may be a_ preferential 
tariff in favor of British merchandise, 
but the protective feature must be 
there.—Canadian Manufacturer. 
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PROTECTION AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


HE Committee of One Hundred 
and other Massachusetts re- 
visionists and reciprocitarians have 
repeatedly contended that the Bay 
State is handicapped by protection 
and is falling behind other great. in- 
dustrial states. And yet these peo- 
ple raise no objection to Lieutenant- 
Governor Guild for promotion to the 
Governorship, and he has just car- 
ried the Republican caucuses with- 
out a ripple of opposition. 

One year ago, that is October 8, 
1904, the following editorial ap- 
peared in the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin, of which Mr. Guild is 
editor: 


PROTECTION AND MASSACHUSETTS. 





(From The Boston Commercial Bulletin, October 
8, 1904.] 

The Dingley tariff is not a perfect 
tariff. No tariff is. No tariff has been. 
The United States has, however, been 
under a protective tariff since 1860. 
At that time free trade was rampant. 
The Confederate States were scarcely 
less eager advocates than Cobden him- 
self. The United States followed pro- 
tection. England followed free trade. 
England has admittedly been passed in 
the race for industrial supremacy, and 
her successors are two countries of 
avowed protectionist principles—Ger- 
many and the United States. This is 
admitted of all men. It is, however, now 
claimed that protection, though advan- 
tageous for Ohio and Pennsylvania, is 
a bad thing for Massachusetts and has 
injured Massachusetts industries as a 
whole for the benefit of other states. 

Let us see whether Massachusetts has 


been helped or hurt since protection 
started under Abraham Lincoln, and 
whether we have fared, on the whole, re- 
spectably as compared with Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, which have even in the 
mouths of free-trade critics admittedly 
prospered. Massachusetts has but a 
fifth the area of Ohio and less than a 
fifth that of Pennsylvania. There is, 
therefore, roughly speaking, one-fifth as 
much opportunity for increase in popu- 
lation and real estate. When it is re- 
membered that we have no mineral 
wealth except a few quarries, no forests, 
no free pasture for herds, no extraor- 
dinary richness of soil, little but our 
water power, our hands, our heads, and 
the same protection that both Ohio and 
Pennsylvania enjoy with us, the conclu- 
sion is evident that it would not be ex- 
traordinary if the increases in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania were not merely actually 


larger but relatively larger. Here are 
the figures: 
Area Increasein Percent 
States square population from of 
miles 1860 to 1900 increase 
Pennsylvania...... 44,985 3,395,900 116 
OI] On aaaaiinantesiaelsete 40,760 1,818,034 77 
Massachusetts..... 8,040 1,574,280 127 


Massachusetts, with one-fifth the ter- 
ritory of Ohio, has made an increase 
five-sixths as large as Ohio’s, and with 
less than a fifth the territory of Pennsy]l- 
vania has made an increase nearly half 
as large as Pennsylvania’s. 

How about the value of our little 
patch of real estate? Has that fallen 


away ¢ 
Increase in assessed 
States value of real estate et cent of 
from 1860 to 1900 increase 
Pennsylvania,...... $2,205,636.705 393 
Obigiivatierreterecre 597,490,318 86 
Massachusetts...... 1,771,681 ,382 372 


Pretty fair increase for a state with 
less than a fifth the amount of land of 
either of its brothers. The increase in 
this respect is directly due to the in- 
crease in manufacturing, Ohio remain- 


. 
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ing largely agricultural still. Touching 
these same manufactures here is a table: 


Value of manufactured products. 


States. 1860. 1900, Increase, 

Penn dvcicas $290,121,188 $1,834,790,860 $1,544,669,672 
Onion: 121,691,148 832,438, 113 710,746,965 
MBS832': ses 255,545,922  1,035,198,989 779,653,067 


Not so bad for a state with less than 
a fifth the opportunity of the other two 
for development, is it? 

Here is strong proof, admirably 
presented, that the local argument 
of our uneasy friends is not well 
founded. The article concludes with 
the following paragraph, and _ this, 
we suppose, and others in the same 
vein, are what have made so strong 
and able a protectionist as Mr. 
Guild acceptable to those people: 

The Bulletin believes in a revision of 
the tariff. There are duties, such as 
those on coal, an ineffective duty, on 
hides, a non-protective duty, on wheat, 
a useless duty, that should be removed 
by reciprocity treaties with nations that 
will give us the best terms. Protection, 
however, as a policy has given the 
United States an even greater industrial 
supremacy than its founders dared to 
hope for and no one state has enjoyed a 
greater advantage from its operation 
than Massachusetts. 

The characterizations of the du- 
ties on coal, hides and wheat are not 
agreed to, but are distinctly dis- 
sented from by the Western dele- 
gates to the recent Chicago Reci- 
procity Conference, so while our 
unhappy friends accept Mr. Guild 
on account of them, they accept 
their Western sympathizers in spite 
of opposition to them, but because 
they favor reductions of duties on 
certain manufactures, to which Mr. 
Guild would not for a moment 
agree. No maximum and minimum 
tariff ever had a quarter of the 
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flexibility which the One Hundred 
display in their eagerness to seem to 
win and in extracting sunshine from 
cucumbers. 


COTTON PRODUCTION AND 
PRICES. 


HE Cotton Growers’ convention 
at Asheville, N. C., fixed eleven 
cents a pound as the minimum price 
for this year’s cotton crop; and cal- 
culated the quantity of the crop as 
9,588,133 bales. This is about a mil- 
lion bales less than has been esti- 
mated upon the government report 
of acreage and condition, though the 
Cotton Growers’ Association gives a 
higher estimate of condition than the 
government, but estimate the acre- 
age considerably lower. No account 
seems to have been made by the con- 
vention of the old crop surplus. 
There may be more cotton available 
than the convention has counted 
upon. 

The Financial Chronicle, in its 
annual statement, says the total crop 
for 1904-5 was 13,556,841 bales, and 
that the stock on hand September 1 
was 322,592 bales. 

The convention turned down the 
“Hoadley plan” for the purchase 
and retirement of one million bales 
in order to maintain the price at 
eleven cents. 

The first cotton ginning report of 
the Census Bureau, issued Septem- 
ber 8, shows about twenty-five per 
cent more ginned than on the same 
date a year ago; but the figures are 
not to be accepted as showing a 
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larger crop than the government has 
estimated. 

A government expert, speaking of 
the effort to establish stable prices 
for cotton calls attention to one 
phase that has not attracted much 
notice. He says: 


It should be observed that every in- 
crease in the price of cotton beyond a 
very definite point is met and paralleled 
by a falling off in consumption. Within 
the past year there has been a remark- 
able increase in cotton consumption, and 
the large supply has undoubtedly filled 
up many demands that would otherwise 
have gone unsatisfied. If it were possi- 
ble now to control the price of the sta- 
ple, and if such control were then exer- 
cised for the purpose of raising the 
price to any unreasonable figure, the 
probability is that the demand would 
decline to the extent the price had been 
raised. 


While it is recognized that condi- 
tions are now more favorable than 
ever before for the establishment of 
a monopoly in cotton it is not be- 
lieved that such a monopoly, owing 
to the number and character of the 
holders, could be managed with the 
same skill and moderation that has 
been noted in the case of monopolies 
of other staple products, which have 
succeeded in maintaining control of 
prices and of supplies. The New 
York Journal of Commerce thus 
comments: 


If the Planters’ Association and those 
allied with it can control the marketing 
of the crop, which is doubtful, they may 
hold the price at eleven cents or above 
for a while. If conditions work in their 
favor and the demand proves sufficient 
to take up the supply at that price they 
may keep it up, but in that case it would 
be there anyway. But if the supply 
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should prove to be greater than they 
calculate, or the demand should prove 
less or less persistent, they would find 
the natural law of competition in the 
markets getting the better of them and 
the price would break. They “may reso- 
lute till the cows come home,” but un- 
less they can establish a monopoly over 
the supply of cotton, and control both 
production and consumption, they can- 
not fix a price that will stay fixed. If 
eleven cents is a proper minimum it 
would become so whether they resolved 
that it should or not. If it is not, they 
cannot keep it there by resolution or 
decree of conventions. 


The Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal does not believe in the possibility 
of fixing a permanent price. It says: 


Now that those cotton growers rep- 
resented by the Southern Cotton Asso- 
ciation have named the minimum price 
at which they will sell the cotton owned 
by them, it is the spinners’ turn to as- 
semble in formal convention and agree 
upon the maximum price they will pay 
for the supplies that they may need 
during the season. After this has been 
done in due form the planter may re- 
turn to the farm and the spinner to the 
mill, and all parties may feel satisfied 
that they have done all that it is pos- 
sible for associations of this kind to do 
in futile attempts to thwart fixed eco- 
nomic laws. 

Individual buyers and sellers of cot- 
ton can then resume negotiations for 
its purchase and sale according to busi- 
ness methods which have long existed. 
They will find that ancient economic 
laws have not been disturbed by their 
convention resolutions, and that de- 
mand for and supply of the staple itself 
are still as powerful factors in deter- 
mining cotton values as ever. Growers 
will continue to sell and spinners to buy 
when they are forced to, or when they 
consider it advantageous to do so, and 
always at the best price obtainable. 
Eventually they will realize, and may 
actually admit, that the net result of 
their attempts to fix prices can best be 
expressed by a large round zero. 
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INDUSTRY AND THE CENSUS. 





[From the Boston Transcript. ] 


HILE a good deal of the cen- 

sus data essential to final con- 
clusions with regard to the operation 
of causes and even to the location of 
causes remains to be published, the 
completed enumeration now at hand 
should be corrective of a tendency 
to certain hasty generalizations that 
has manifested itself. Because our 
population has not increased at the 
same rate between 1900 and 1905 
that it maintained between 1895 and 
1900, it is held that there has been 
a “slump” in the leading industries 
of the State, that there has been less 
work and consequently there are 
fewer workers. This opinion is ex- 
pressed in the face of the continued 
general prosperity of the people of 
the Commonwealth, the belief being 
persistently held that the number of 
workers is the index of production. 
To this an objection may be made, 
and with great force, that the steady 
increase of machine power in labor- 
saving devices has brought about re- 
sults which deprive human numbers 
of their value as an index of produc- 
tion. One hundred men to-day pro- 
duce far more than double the 
output of one hundred men of fifty 
years ago, while in the last decade 
the application of machinery has en- 
tered upon what were regarded as 
crafts securely intrenched against its 
invasion, notably type-setting, for an 
example. How far the process has 
gone by which production outstrips 
population is one of the conditions 
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on which the census should throw 
the light which the mere enumera- 
tion does not afford. 

Meanwhile the enumeration can- 
not fairly be considered to show a 
“slump” of our industries as a whole. 
It evidences a check in the rate of 
population but still the 
State has grown, and the number of 
inhabitants is 193,000 higher than 
when the Federal enumerators com- 
pleted their labors in 1900. This in- 
crease, as we have already stated, is 
largely urban. The dwellers in cities 
constitute fully sixty-seven per cent 
of the inhabitants of Massachusetts. 
This is a fact that sufficiently demon- 
strates that the great industries of 
the State are by no means headed to 
the dogs, for the process of concen- 
tration of population and business 
is one of the most emphatically 
marked of the social conditions of 
the day. The factory seeks the city 
rather than the country. It fellow- 
ships with other factories. Time was, 
and not long ago, when some employ- 
ers tired of labor troubles experi- 
mented with country help and re- 
moved their plants to small places 
out of touch with the great centers 


increase, 


of population, but speaking by and 
large the result was not such as to 
create a movement. If the rural help 
worked cheaper and was more easily 
satisfied than that of the city, the 
country town has its disadvantage in 
the way of smaller banking facilities, 
distance from markets, and greater 
cost of transportation of supplies and 
products. In the not very long com- 
petition the city won. Presence in 
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or proximity to a city being one of 
the conditions essential to success in 
manufacturing to-day, marked urban 
development is a pretty good indica- 
tion that industries are holding their 
own where they have been estab- 
lished. In view of this fact, for so it 
may be called, an examination of the 
returns of the cities of Massachusetts 
does not justify the idea that all our 
industries are “slumping.” If Fall 
River and Lowell, great mill cities, 
are practically stagnant in popula- 
tion, Lawrence and New Bedford, 
also leaders in textile industries, re- 
cord noteworthy gains. The increase 
in Fall River over 1900 was but 834, 
while apparently the population of 
Lowell is 124 less than by the enu- 
meration of 1900. Lawrence, on the 
other hand, gains 7,385, and New 
Bedford, 11,879. Of the shoe towns 
Lynn gains 8,512, Brockton 7,719, 
and Haverhill 643. Worcester, 
which is a hive of industry, is re- 
ported with 127,765 inhabitants, as 
against 118,421 enumerated in 1900. 
This increase of over 9,000 is, how- 
ever, disappointing to local pride, 
though a gain of nearly nine per cent 
in five years is one by no means to be 
despised. Boston, though much man- 
ufacturing is carried on within its 
limits, can scarcely be considered a 
manufacturing city for the purposes 
of this comparison. It is too largely 
mercantile as well. 


The Randolph (Vt.) Herald makes 
the point that many of the so-called 
“abandoned farms” of Vermont are the 
result of fires that have destroyed part 
or all of the farm buildings. If the loss 
is heavy, the owner finds it to his ad- 
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vantage to locate elsewhere, instead of 
rebuilding. The land is sold, the best 
of it is tilled by the purchaser—usually 
an adjoining owner—and the rest goes 
to pasture or underbrush. The cost of 
erecting farm buildings is so heavy that, 
as a matter of economy, it is almost 
always better to purchase than to re- 
build. 


RECIPROCITY DELEGATES 
REPORT. 


THOSE SENT TO CHICAGO BY THE BOSTON 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ADMIT THE 
DEFEAT OF FREE RAW MATERIALS. 


N due time after their return, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce 
delegates to the Chicago Reciprocity 
Conference submitted to the Cham- 
ber the following report of their 
stewardship. It is chiefly interesting 
because what was to them the most 
important part of their mission—get- 
ting the West to agree to free raw 
materials—was a failure. They said: 


A notable feature was the fact that 
the conference was apparently nine- 
tenths Republican in its makeup. The 
discussion, however, was not of a par- 
tisan character, the fact that the reci- 
procity or tariff reform movement is a 
business and not a partisan one being 
most distinctly emphasized. 

Another noteworthy fact was that 
opinion was absolutely unanimous that 
in order to retain those foreign markets 
which are of vital importance to the 
agricultural interests of the west there 
must be a revision of the tariff down- 
ward. To this proposition there was 
not a dissenting voice. 

Discussion in the conference devel- 
oped the almost universal opinion that 
inasmuch as a two-thirds majority of 
the United States senate is necessary 
to secure the ratification of any special 
reciprocity treaty, and as there is no 
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likelihood that such majority can be se- 
cured within the next four years, it is 
necessary to undertake the revision of 
the tariff, in a way favorable to, the 
maintenance or enlargement of our 
present foreign markets by means of a 
dual, or maximum and minimum tariff, 
through the operation of which nations 
giving the United States special con- 
sideration would be accorded the benefit 
of the reduced schedule. 

The present tariff was declared to be 
a sufficiently high maximum, and the 
minimum would represent an average re- 
duction of say twenty-five per cent. 

In the debate which followed the pres- 
entation of these resolutions your dele- 
gates, believing that if the present tariff 
rates on manufactured articles are to be 
reduced the interests of this section de- 
mand some concession on raw materials, 
moved an amendment to the first resolu- 
tion by inserting after the word “tariff” 
the words “and a judicious enlargement 
of the free list.” 

The present sentiment in the West, 
however, as revealed in the discussion, is 
not favorable to the adoption of any 
specific recommendation of this nature, 
and the amendment was not adopted. 


THE FOREIGN MARKET. 





[H. W. Foote.] 


HERE is nothing whatever to be 

gained for us from reciprocal 
trade treaties with other manufact- 
uring powers, and certainly not with 
those countries having raw and food 
products only or largely in surplus. 
Therefore it leaves nothing for us to 
gain from negotiations of this sort, 
and when entered into can result 
only in disappointment. Commer- 
cial trade and the demand for our 
goods in the world’s markets are not 
secured in that way. Quality, price 
and trade conditions with direct so- 
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licitation on the part of manufactu- 
rers and exporters alone can find and 
hold these markets. Where foreign 
manufacturers excel ours in quality 
of goods there will be a market here 
for some of their goods no matter 
how high our tariff may be. Wher- 
ever our goods, and they do in many 
lines, excel the foreign, there is no 
importation of like goods here and 
the foreign market is eager for them. 
World’s markets cannot be got by 
treaty, but must be had by industry 
and merit. 


THE PEACE TREATY 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PACT BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND JAPAN. 


The treaty of peace between Russia 
and Japan was signed by representa- 
tives of the two empires at Portsmouth, 
N. H., September 5. Following is a 
synopsis of its provisions: 

Article 1 stipulates for the re-estab- 
lishment of peace and friendship be- 
tween the sovereigns of the two empires 
and between the subjects of Russia and 
Japan respectively. 

Article 2 provides that the Emperor 
of Russia recognizes the preponderant 
interest from political, military and eco- 
nomical points of view of Japan in the 
empire of Corea, and stipulates that 
Russia will not oppose any measures for 
government, protection or control that 
Japan will deem necessary to take in 
Corea in conjunction with the Corean 
government, but Russian subjects and 
Russian enterprises are to enjoy the 
same status as the subjects and enter- 
prises of other countries. 

Article 3. It is mutually agreed that 
the territory of Manchuria be simul- 
taneously evacuated by both Russian 
and Japanese troops, both countries be- 
ing concerned in this evacuation and 
their situations being absolutely identi- 
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eal. All rights acquired by private per- 
sons and companies shall remain intact. 

Article 4. The rights possessed by 
Russia in conformity with the lease by 
Russia of Port Arthur and Dalny, to- 
gether with the lands and waters ad- 
jacent, shall pass over in their entirety 
to Japan, but the properties and rights 
of Russian subjects are to be safe- 
guarded and respected. 

Article 5. The governments of Russia 
and Japan engage themselves recipro- 
cally not to put any obstacles to the 
general measures, which shall be alike 
for all nations, that China may take 
for the development of the commerce 
and industry of Manchuria. 

Article 6. The Manchurian railway 
shall be operated jointly between Russia 
and Japan at Kwang-Cheng-Tse. The 
two branch lines shall be employed only 
for commercial and industrial purposes. 
In view of Russia keeping her branch 
line, with all rights acquired by her 
convention with China for the construc- 
tion of that railway, Japan acquires the 
mines in connection with such branch 
line which falls to her. However, the 
rights of private parties or private en- 
terprises are to be respected. Both 
parties to this treaty remain absolutely 
free to undertake what they deem fit 
on expropriated ground. 

Article 7. Russia and Japan engage 
themselves to make a conjunction of the 
two branch lines which they own, at 
Kwang-Cheng-Tse. 

Article 8. It is agreed that the 
branch lines of the Manchurian railway 
shall be worked with a view to assuring 
commercial traffic between them with- 
out obstruction. 

Article 9. Russia cedes to Japan the 
southern part of Saghalien Island as 
far north as the fiftieth degree of north 
latitude, together with the islands de- 
pending thereon. The right of free nav- 
igation is assured in the straits of La 
Perouse and Tartary. 

Article 10. This article recites the 
situation of Russian subjects on the 
southern part of Saghalien, and stipu- 
lates that Russian colonists there shall 
be free and shall have the right to re- 
main without changing their national- 
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ity. Per contra, the Japanese govern- 
ment shall have the right to force Rus- 
sian convicts to leave the territory 
which is ceded to her. 

Article 11. Russia engages herself to 
make an agreement with Japan giving 
to Japanese subjects the right to fish 
in Russian territorial waters of the Sea 
of Japan, the Sea of Okhotsk and 
Behring Sea. 

Article 12. The two high contracting 
parties engage themselves to renew the 
commercial treaty existing between the 
two governments prior to the war in all 
its vigor, with slight modifications in 
details and with a most favored na- 
tion clause. 

Article 18. Russia and Japan reci- 
procally engage to restitute their pris- 
oners of war on paying the real cost of 
keeping the same, such claim for cost 
to be supported by documents. 

Article 14. This provides that the 
treaty shall be drawn up in two lan- 
guages, French and English, the French 
text being evidence for the Russians, 
and the English text for the Japanese. 
In case of difficulty of interpretation, 
the French document is to be final evi- 
dence. 

Article 15. This provides that the 
ratification of the treaty shall be count- 
tersigned by the sovereigns of the two 
states within fifty days after its signa- 
ture. The French and American em- 
bassies shall be intermediaries between 
the Japanese and Russian governments 
to announce by telegraph the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 

Two additional articles are agreed to 
as follows: 

Article 1. The evacuation of Man- 
churia by both armies shall be complete 
within eighteen months from the sign- 
ing of the treaty, beginning with the 
retirement of troops of the first line. 
At the expiration of the eighteen 
months the two parties will only be al- 
lowed to leave as guards for the railway 
fifteen soldiers a kilometre. 

Article 2. The boundary which limits 
the parts owned respectively by Russia 
and Japan on Saghalien shall be defi- 
nitely marked off on the spot by a spe- 
cial delimiting commission. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND FREE 
TRADE. 


[Fitchburg Sentinel.] 

It appears that the sub-committee of 
the committee of 100 on reciprocal 
trade favor putting a plank in the plat- 
form at the Republican state conven- 
tion demanding that hides, coal, iron 
ore, lumber and wood pulp be placed 
by Congress on the free list. In other 
words the convention is to favor free 
trade where it will promote Massachu- 
setts interests without regard to the rest 
of the country. 

Will not the adoption of such a plank 
look rather selfish to the people of the 
states which produce those articles and 
will they not demand that the tariff 
be also removed from goods made in 
Massachusetts which can only be man- 
ufactured here by being protected 
against foreign competition? A tariff 
bill is always the result of compro- 
mise and concession on the part of the 
advocates of conflicting interests. Re- 
publicans have made protection a lead- 
ing issue during recent campaigns when 
a president or congressmen were to be 
elected. The “full dinner pail” has 
been a leading argument why working 
men should vote the Republican ticket 
and the reason advanced for a lack of 
fulness in the dinner pail in previous 
years has been that the Wilson tariff 
bill, concocted by the free-trade Demo- 
eracy, had injured the industries of 
the country. Is it good policy for the 
Republicans of Massachusetts to at- 
tempt to compete with the Democracy 
in drawing the free-trade vote? 

Massachusetts and the entire country 
has prospered under the provisions of 
the Dingley tariff bill. This state has 
a much smaller proportion of the na- 
tional house of representatives than it 
had one hundred years ago and there is 
still considerable hatred in the South 
and it is to be feared some prejudice in 
the West against the Bay State. Is it 
good policy for the Republicans at their 
convention to even seem to be prepar- 
ing to dictate to Congress just what 
articles shall be admitted free? Such 
a policy will not tend to conciliate the 
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people of those states where those arti- 
cles are produced and such a plank in 
the platform will give the enemies of 
Massachusetts Republicans an oppor- 
tunity to charge that they advocate free 
trade or protection as suits their own 
selfish interests and without regard to 
the interests of the country as a whole. 


PROTECTION AND COMMODI- 
TIES. 


[San Francisco Chronicle.] 

Henry Watterson says: “‘Pig Iron 
Kelly,’ for years the leader of the Penn- 
sylvania protectionists of the straitest 
sect, used to reiterate the assertion that 
‘protection always cheapens commodi- 
ties.’”” Does Henry really doubt this is 
the case? Does he question the assump- 
tion that the production in this coun- 
try of some twenty million tons an- 
nually of the commodity which gave 
Mr. Kelly his nick-name had the effect 
claimed? If so, his economic’ ideas 
must be in a muddled state. The ad- 
dition of so enormous a quantity to the 
world’s supply could have no other re- 
sult than that of lowering world’s 
prices; the fact, if fact it be, that pig 
iron is cheaper in some other country 
than this, does not prove that protec- 
tion was not the cheapener. To the 
contrary, it confirms it, because in nine 
cases out of ten it can be shown that it 
is cheaper abroad than here, because the 
foreign producers cannot get into our 
market and have to sell their products 
for what they can get at home or in 
their limited outside markets. 


HOME TRADE THE BEST. 





[George J. Seabury. ] 


Better hold our home commerce of 
$21,800,000,000 under a protective tariff 
by preserving our industries and labor 
field, than share the fate slumbering 
in a Wilson or Walker tariff. Consid- 
ered, broadly, the situation demands 
expert, far-sighted and conserving 
treatment, as_ statistics conclusively 
prove that reciprocity treaties are not 
an absolute desideratum in American 
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commercialism. We consume and con- 


trol over 99 per cent of our national - 


agricultural, mining and industrial pro- 
ducts. 

The export trade of every industrial 
nation consists almost wholly of its in- 
digenous materials, self-competitive and 
surplus products; these products are 
entered for world competition. Manu- 
facturers and merchants throughout the 
world regulate and fix temporarily the 
price of their transactions without rec- 
iprocity treaties. Our position is that 
if tariff revision was desirable or neces- 
sary the schedules of many competitive 
wares should be increased in order to 
prevent them from entering our mar- 
ket, an invasion which may have been 
made possible through progressive eco- 
nomic causes or the customary plan, 
that of undervaluations. 


GRADUAL TARIFF REDUC- 
TION. 


[From the Milwaukee Sentinel.] 
EPLYING to an_ editorial 
printed in the Sentinel Thurs- 
day last the Green Bay Advocate ex- 
plains that it is opposed to the pres- 
ent protective schedules because they 
are too high. It believes that, being 
too high, those schedules permit 
American manufacturers to levy 
tribute on the consumers, and, there- 
fore, they encourage the practice of 
graft. It bases its belief that the 
schedules are too high on the report 
that American manufacturers are 
selling their products abroad cheaper 

than at home. Then it continues: 
The graft protected by the tariff 
laws of the United States is the most 
colossal graft of the age. It is a graft 
beside which petty official graft sinks 
into insignificance. It can be elimi- 


nated without danger to the commercial 
interests of the country by a gradual 
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reduction of tariff schedules until the 
graft margin in protected manufactur- 
ing is eliminated. 

The Sentinel desires to call the at- 
tention of the Advocate to a few 
facts that are worth looking into. 
These facts must of necessity be 
briefly stated—merely hinted at, in 
fact—but they will serve as sugges- 
tions that will prove to be of real 
value to the student of the tariff sub- 
ject. 

The prices charged for products of 
the farm, the forests, the mines and 
the factories are fixed by the demand 
of the home market. It is estimated 
by O. P. Austin, chief of the Gov- 
ernment Bureau of Statistics, that 
the internal commerce of the United 
States in 1903 amounted in round 
numbers to $22,000,000,000. ‘This 
sum actually equals in value the en- 
tire international commerce of the 
world. 

Only a very small percentage of 
the products exported by the United 
States has been sold abroad at a lower 
figure than at home, and in every 
case where this plan has been re- 
sorted to it was the purpose of the 
shipper to introduce his goods or to 
dump a surplus which he could not 
market at home. This practice is 
universal; every manufacturing na- 
tion on the face of the earth follows 
it. 

The importance of the manufac- 
turing industries to the country is 
shown by figures taken from the last 
Federal census returns. The total 
value of farm products in 1900 was 
$3,764,000,000, of which amount 
$1,940,000,000 was used in manu- 
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facturing as raw material. Deduct- 
ing $156,000,000 imported raw ma- 
terial there remains $1,785,000,000, 
or more than one-half of the entire 
products of the farms that went to 
the factories to be manufactured. 
And this does not include the farm 
products that were consumed by the 
operatives as food. 

Any change of the tariff, there- 
fore, that will affect the factories will 
react on the farmers and the men 
employed in transportation, as well 
as tradesmen and those practicing 
professions. 

The Advocate believes in a “grad- 
ual reduction of tariff schedules.” 
This plan has been tried. The tariff 
laws of 1828 and 1832 were designed 
to protect and encourage domestic 
industries. The cotton planters of 
the South were opposed to protec- 
tion, as they produced nothing but 
cotton, which they marketed abroad. 
Their opposition to the existing laws 
led to a bitter controversy, during 
which South Carolina practically 
withdrew from the Union—or tried 
to. Nullification laws were passed; 
forcible resistance of Federal author- 
ity was threatened. The result was 
the compromise act of 1833, by 
which it was provided that the sched- 
ules were to be reduced gradually. 
By the provisions of this bill a flat 
tariff rate of twenty per cent ad va- 
lorem was to be collected on all pro- 
tected articles after the year 1842. 
Where the duties exceeded that 
amount one-tenth of the excess was to 
be deducted in 1835, one-tenth at 
the end of 1837, one-tenth at the end 
of 1889, one-half of the remainder at 
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the end of 1841, and the remaining 
half at the end of 1842. 

This ought to have been “gradual” 
enough to satisfy the most exacting, 
but the effort to put the law in force 
ruined the industries of the country. 
Even before the end of the experi- 
ment was reached the voters revolted 
and elected the first Harrison Presi- 
dent after a campaign that turned 
entirely on the tariff question. The 
factories had been closed; there was 
no market for farm products; mer- 
chants could not collect their ac- 
counts because there was no money 
in the hands of the people with which 
they could pay their bills. The his- 
tory of the campaign of 1840 tells 
this story clearly, and there ought to 
be no question about the effect of a 
“oradual” reduction of duties when 
it is understood that the aim is to re- 
duce the schedules all along the line. 

The Sentinel is unable to see that 
there is any advantage in death by 
slow torture. A complete and 
prompt revision of the tariff would 
force a readjustment of all classes of 
industries to new conditions—a dif- 
ferent standard of living, new wage 
scales and lower prices generally. 
This probably would bring on a panic. 
But a panic gradually approached and 
continued over a series of years is in 
no way preferable to one that is sud- 
denly precipitated. 


We should have much more faith in 
the results of reciprocity and in move- 
ments and campaigns in favor of it if 
we could see a little more aggressive ac- 
tivity displayed in efforts to secure those 
many millions of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness which can be secured without it.— 
New York Sun. 
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CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND BOARDS 
OF TRADE. 


Statement by Home Market Club Officers. 


THE PEOPLE CAUTIONED AGAINST DEMANDS BY ‘“ BUSINESS MEN,” COMING FROM ONLY 
ONE CLASS OF BUSINESS MEN, AND MANIPULATED AT THAT—CONCESSIONS BY 
REPUBLICANS TO DEMOCRATIC TARIFF DEMANDS INVITE DISASTER — MASSACHAU- 
SETTS OUGHT TO BE IN HARMONY WITH THE COUNTRY. 


T a meeting of the directors of 

the Home Market Club on Oc- 
tober 18, which was attended by sev- 
eral of the other officers, five of the 
New England states being repre- 
sented, certain complaints and sug- 
gestions concerning the attitude of 
chambers of commerce and _ boards 
of trade toward protection were sub- 
mitted and referred to the executive 
committee, with authority to publish 
a statement on the subject. The 
report of this committee follows: 


It is not the province of this club 
to dictate or even to criticise the 
management of other organizations, 
but when their action relates to the 
tariff it comes within our province 
to consider it, and also the methods 
by which it has been brought about. 
Complaints have been made by mem- 
bers of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and of some of the local 


boards of trade that their organiza- 
tions are “worked” by certain mem- 
bers in the interest of the Demo- 
cratic tariff policy. The complaints 
are substantially alike, to the effect 
that motions or resolutions in favor 
of free raw materials, or tariff revi- 
sion, or reciprocity, are introduced 
without previous notice, at thinly at- 
tended meetings, and usually carried 
without debate or by small majorities, 
and then the action is proclaimed as 
a general movement of business men 
in favor of liberalizing the tariff. In- 
vestigation shows that there has been 
a long misuse of the name of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
this respect, to give sanction to the 
committee of one hundred on reci- 
procity, which it appears was not 
authorized or appointed by the cham- 
ber, and the chamber has never had 
any responsibility for it whatever. 
Nevertheless, the use of its name 
has served to influence other com- 
mercial bodies, chiefly in Massachu- 
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setts, but to a limited extent in 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois and 
Towa, to indorse the demands of the 
Boston agitators, and recently the 
Boston Associated Board of Trade 
and the Massachusetts State Board 
of Trade, both of which are dele- 
gate bodies, have adopted reports in 
favor of the policy which the Demo- 
cratic party is now advocating in the 
campaign in Massachusetts. It is 
claimed that the vote of the Boston 
Associated Board of Trade has com- 
mitted the 27 boards of the sevy- 
eral branches of business which are 
affiliated with it, but it does not ap- 
pear that more than one or two of 


them had acted upon the subject or © 


had received notice that such a meas- 
ure was pending before the central 
body. The same may be said of the 
state board and its constituent local 
organizations. 

Even if there had been the fullest 
notice and discussion, however, and 
if the action taken had been the de- 
liberate judgment of all the members, 
we deem it pertinent to call the at- 
tention of the public to the fact that 
most of the members of those bodies 
are dealers and not producers. What 
is claimed as a means of promoting 
trade naturally appeals to them, and 
though they must recognize that 
both domestic and foreign trade is 
larger under the present tariff than 
ever before, doubtless many of them 
are led to believe that it would be 
larger still if restrictions were re- 
moved, 

We represent producers, and 
speak for the industries which under- 
lie all trade and transportation and 
give employment to most of the peo- 
ple. The restrictions in the tariff 
were designed to promote home in- 
dustry instead of foreign industry, 
and by thus increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the people, they have 
greatly promoted trade. We would 
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in no way belittle the importance of 
mercantile business, for it is a great 
and necessary auxiliary to produc- 
tion, and there is no reason why the 
two branches of human activity 
should not work in perfect harmony; 
but we respectfully call attention to 
the fact that the chief object of re- 
strictions is to protect labor and en- 
terprise from the unequal and often 
state aided competition from abroad, 
and to the further fact that any two 
of the leading productive industries 
in Massachusetts, which we repre- 
sent, give employment to more labor 
than all the branches of trade whose 
representatives have just declared 
for a policy, which in our judgment, 
would destroy protection and _ para- 
lyze the arm of labor. 

We feel, therefore, that we have 
a right to speak in behalf of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts against the 
short-sighted and mistaken scheme 
for liberalizing trade at the expense 
of breaking down the consistency 
and fairness of the national policy. 

We caution the public against be- 
coming prejudiced by names and 
phrases. It serves the interest of our 
opponents to create the impression 
that we believe the tariff schedules 
are “sacred” and that we propose to 
“stand pat’? to the end of time. On 
the contrary, the Home Market Club 
and the Republican party have gone 
on record many times in favor of 
changing the tariff for sufficient rea- 
sons, whenever changes are proposed 
which seem to promise more good 
than harm, and that must be a mat- 
ter of judgment to be exercised by 
the business men and statesmen of 
the party of protection. That party 
has made changes before; at the 
right time it will make changes 
again. “Immediate revision” is a 
demand of the Democratic party, 
and it means revision downward, re- 
gardless of cause or consequence. 
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We confess to some surprise that 
Republican members of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade should 
have consented to the adoption of 
the report of its committee on manu- 
factures, just made public, which 
declared that the manufactures of 
Massachusetts have to pay annually 
about $75,000,000 in duties upon 
raw materials, which adds over 6 per 
cent to their cost. Such a statement 
has no other foundation than the as- 
sumption that all imported raw 
material is dutiable and that the 
duty is added to the cost of imported 
and domestic products alike. As 46 
per cent of all our imports are free 
and more than 75 per cent of the 
free list is composed of the raw ma- 
terials of manufacture, and as many 
domestic raw materials are cheaper 
than similar products in foreign 
countries, it should be plain to any 
thinking man that the statement is 
untrue and absurd. The exposition 
of a similar error in President. Cleve- 
land’s free wool message in 1887 and 
its overwhelming rejection by the 
people should have deterred any as- 
sociation of business men from re- 
peating the error to-day. 

These systematic attempts to give 
standing to Democratic ideas, by rep- 
resenting them as the demands of 
business men and boards of trade, 
are calculated to mislead. Conces- 
sions to such demands by Republi- 
cans are dangerous. The present 
high tide of prosperity can be easily 
checked by division and distrust or 
by Democratic victories. We warn 
the people of Massachusetts that they 
will invite business disaster and hard 
times if they favor the demands of 
Mr. Henry M. Whitney. Calamity 
may be temporarily averted by the 
good sense of Congress, but Massa- 
chusetts cannot afford to incur the 
distrust of other Republican states 
or to trifle with the employments of 
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the people. Her interest in protec- 
tion is inecaleulably greater than it 
can be in an opposite policy. Her 
senators and _ representatives will 
look out for her interests whenever 
the tariff is revised and they ought 
not to be handicapped or embar- 
rassed by any unfair demands made 
now and ealculated to invite resent- 
ment and reprisals. 

By direction of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Rozsert T. Davis, President. 


ALBERT CLARKE, Secretary. 


Boston, October 20, 1905. 


After the foregoing was  pub- 
lished in the newspapers, Mr. 
Richard L. Gay, secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade, 
published a letter in which he said 
that the board had not adopted the 
report of its committee on manu- 
factures, but it was referred under 
a standing rule and cannot be acted 
upon until the December meeting. 

Secretary Gay further says that the 
report above criticised embraced 
the opinions of the chairman of the 
committee on manufactures, which 
“are in no sense to be taken as those 
of the board.” This relieves the 
board from our criticism and when it 
acts on the report we hope for its 
rejection. 

Mr. Whitney has also published a 
letter in which he says the name of 
the Chamber of Commerce is not 
now used in connection with that of 
the Committee of One Hundred. 
Better late than never, but the pub- 
lic has been deliberately misled all 
the same. 
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THE TARIFF IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Robert Hillis Thompson in the Irish World. ] 


HE American free trader is a 
legitimate object of commisera- 

He is the creature of disap- 
pointments without number. He 
has tried so many ways of getting the 
country to do what he dare not pro- 
pose openly and with frankness that 
it is possible that he will be driven 
to say what he means, as Oondy 
Raguet and the free traders of our 
early days did. But then it was easy 
to do that, when the solid results of 
the protective policy were so much 
less in evidence than they now are, 
and when there were not millions of 
our voters whose bread depended up- 
on our persistence in the policy of 
giving Americans preference in the 
American market. In those days, too, 
free trade was “in the air.” It was 
almost the common conviction of all 
educated people, so much had the 
English school of economists suc- 
ceeded in imposing their dogmas up- 
on the world of intelligence. Now the 
pendulum of opinion swings rather 
too much the other way. Tired of 
the scheme of national economy, 
which reduced the functions of gov- 
ernment to those of the policeman, 
men are now more disposed to en- 
large those functions to an extent 
which is dangerous to personal lib- 
erty and private initiative in every 
shape. Thus one extreme produces 
another, its opposite; and to free 
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trade we owe our modern sort of 
Socialism. 

A few months back the free trad- 
ers looked to the Panama Commis- 
sion to deal a deadly blow at the 
tariff, by buying ships and other sup- 
ples in the markets of the world, 
the laws of the United States to the 
contrary notwithstanding. That 
hope vanished with the attention of 
the officials concerned being called 
to what the law required, and to 
what were the principles on which 
our government has been acting for 
forty years past. Then came the 
Reciprocity Convention, which only 
served to bring out the fact that no 
considerable body of men in any line 
of production cares to array itself 
against a protective tariff, and those 
who talk of reciprocity differ so much 
in their objects and their plans as to 
make any concert of action among 
them impossible. 

We are still threatened with polit- 
ical vengeance in Massachusetts if 
we do not adopt the special form of 
reciprocity which (it is asserted) that 
state needs for its well-being. It is 
alleged that 60,000 Republicans are 
on record as demanding this, and a 
self-constituted committee of one 
hundred persons—fifteen actually in 
attendance at its meeting—calls for 
the placing of raw materials on the 
free list. It is noteworthy that the 
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articles suggested for free admission, 
with the exception of lumber and 
wood pulp, are such as New England 
does not produce, and even those 
two are not especially products of 
Massachusetts. Also it is note- 
worthy that the resolutions of these 
fifteen—13 Republicans and 2 Dem- 
ocrats—do not call for the free ad- 
mission of food products, although 
that is the change in the tariff which 
our reciprocitarian friends in New 
England desire the most. They seem 
to think it will not do to talk much 
about that, while they are looking 
to the West for backing. 

One of the latest pleas for a radi- 
cal change in our policy is derived 
from the fact that Massachusetts is 
not growing as fast as she ought. 
The increase of the last five years 
has been but seven per cent, and the 
state falls just short of the three 
millions of people she expected to 
show. The growth in the cities has 
been almost seven and a half per 
cent, but that of the rural districts 
has been five and _ three-quarters. 
This being the smallest increase of 
any five year period since 1870 
shows, it is said, that things are not 
right with the state under protec- 
tion. 

What would our friends in the 
Bay State have? Since 1870 the 
population has doubled and more. 
That is to say it has advanced as fast 
as even Malthus regarded as possible 
for any community by natural 
growth. It has done so in the face 
of unfavorable circumstances, one of 
these being the extensive and con- 
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stant migration of its young men to 
other parts of the country. It there- 
fore has done so by constant immi- 
gration from Europe and from 
British America. Nova Scotia in 
late years has sent Massachusetts a 
very large and desirable addition to 
her population. As Nova Scotians 
have pointed out, they have come to 
a barren soil and more rigorous cli- 
mate, because they find in Mas- 
sachusetts the opportunities of em- 
ployment, which persistence in a 
policy of free trade has denied them 
at home. We may say the same of 
the Irish immigration, which has 
come to play such a notable and 
creditable part in the politics of 
Boston. Without protection, which 
changed Massachusetts into a manu- 
facturing community, what demand 
could she make upon the population 
of the rest of the world? With a 
cessation of that policy, and the con- 
sequent restriction of the expansion 
of her manufactures, what chance 
would there be of any increase in her 
population? It is to the protectionist 
countries and from those which 
practice free trade that population 
migrates, as a rule. The discovery 
of gold, or the offer of cheap lands, 
may draw for a time; but Massachu- 
setts has neither to offer to immti- 
grants. 

Her _reciprocitarians, however, 
argue that the changes they ask for 
will enlarge the manufacturing 
growth of the state, by giving its 
manufacturers free raw materials, 
and thus enabling them to extend 
their sales to outside markets they 
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cannot reach at present. If it be a 
question of raw materials, why do 
not her manufacturers command the 
cotton markets of the world? In 
that article they are at no disadvan- 
tage, having the best at hand and 
cheap in their own country. Yet 
they are not able to drive England 
and Germany out of the markets of 
other countries, nor even of our own. 
And, as Mr. Whittier justly re- 
marked when this subject was before 
the country some twenty years ago, 
what fairness is there in asking that 
the manufacturer of an article shall 
have the benefit of protection, while 
the producer of the raw material is 
left to compete with all the produc- 
ers of it? Do our friends really be- 
lieve that Congress is going to listen 
to any such jug-handled proposition 
as that? Are miners and lumberers 
to bear the brunt of the world’s com- 
petition, while those who use the 
products of the mine and the forest 
are to be guarded against excessive 
and unfair competition by the tariff? 

The call for “free raw materials” 
is an absurdity in any mouth but that 
of a free trader. It is a fragment 
of his program. He who wants “free 
everything” may call for “Free Raw 
Materials” as part of his demand. 
Are these champions of putting raw 
materials on the free list free trad- 
ers or are they not? If they are let 
them say so. Least of all let them 
call their demand for free raw ma- 
terials a demand for reciprocity. 
There is no real connection between 
the two things, for we can not 
import raw materials from those 
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countries with which we have been 
negotiating for reciprocity. Do not 
mix things needlessly. 

This cry for free raw materials is 
not a new one in New England. 
Twenty years ago it was the favorite 
ery with the tariff reformers of Mas- 
sachusetts. It meant especially “free 
wool,” and was accompanied by the 
assurance that if the woolen indus- 
try had that it would do a humming 
business in the export of woolens to 
all the earth. In 1883 we had a re- 
vision of the tariff, and a sort of 
compact was made between the 
friends of “Free Wool” in New Eng- 
land, and the free trader of the 
South, by which the duties on both 
wool and woolens were reduced, and 
the votes of sundry Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire congressmen 
went to carry a revised tariff of that 
sort. Within six months afterwards 
the Boston Advertiser, which had 
supported the combination, reported 
that one-half the woolen mills of 
Massachusetts were either shut. down 
or running on half time. Does that 
experience explain the omission of 
wool from the list of raw materials, 
which this committee of fourteen in 
the hundred pressed upon the con- 
ventions of both parties in that 
state? 

Viciously written histories, from 
Bancroft to Higginson and Fiske, 
have so schooled the people of Mas- 
sachusetts into confounding that ex- 
cellent Commonwealth with the 
United States, that they find it hard 
to believe that the rest of the nation 
is not governed by the considera- 
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tions which especially move them- 
selves. At least this is true of a 
considerable minority, who are much 
behind the South in realizing that 
this is a nation, and that its policy is 
best managed when controlled by 
considerations which apply to the 


whole country. 


A WARNING FROM AUSTRALIA. 





[New York Commercial. ] 


As is well enough known, practically 
all of the public utilities in Australia 
are either owned outright or at least ad- 
ministered by the government and the 
municipalities—a system that not a few 
of our publicists and politicians are 
ambitious to engraft on this still free 
and still glorious country. It is not so 
well known, however, that Australia is 
in a most wretched way through her 
adoption of this vicious scheme. The 
latest testimony to the fact comes from 
W. J. Sowden, an Adelaide editor now 
in this country as his government’s rep- 
resentative from the National Public 
Library, Museum and Art-Gallery Com- 
mission. 

Politics absolutely dominates the gov- 
ernment-owned railroads and tramways 
of Australia, he says, and in conse- 
quence they are woefully mal-adminis- 
tered, the premiers of the various prov- 
inces operating them largely as if their 
own personal-political properties; the 
same is true of the public highways, 
the telegraph and telephone lines and of 
all the other government-controlled pub- 
lic enterprises, even down to the loco- 
motive works, the refrigerating plants 
and the mutton-freezing business; and 
the most wasteful, extravagant and cor- 
rupt practices prevail throughout the 
entire system. Consequently manufac- 
turing and other private industries are 
threatened, capital is timorous and the 
people are in a state of nervous unrest. 
As a result of the Socialist agitation 
that has brought all this about and is 
still rampant the rates of interest on 
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public and private loans have advanced 
rapidly, and because of this unrest and 
lack of faith in the future the people 
are letting their savings le at a low 
rate of interest in the savings banks in- 
stead of using them in extending busi- 
ness. 


PROTECTION’S BENEFITS. 


[San Francisco Chronicle.] 


One of the speakers at the fake rec- 
iprocity convention remarked: “The 
folly of maintaining a tariff schedule 
that will enable us to sell $1,000 of man- 
ufactured merchandise in our own mar- 
kets, but which will prevent the sale 
of $10,000 of manufactured or agricul- 
tural products in foreign markets, is so 
striking that it can only be explained 
on the hypothesis that we have sur- 
rendered to a senseless fear of disturb- 
ing domestic tranquillity.” In view of 
the fact that the United States is mak- 
ing more progress in introducing her 
products into foreign markets than 
Great Britain, although the latter keeps 
her trade door wide open, this is a re- 
markable declaration. But when the 
further fact is cited that the increase 
of the domestic consumption of manu- 
factured goods is greater than the in- 
erease of the export trade of manu- 
factured goods by all the rivals of the 
United States, the utterances of the 
speaker are at once seen to be absurd. 


Free traders are quick to claim that 
the census figures just reported show 
that the protective tariff is not helping 
our industries, but the real cause of the 
failure of manufacturing to increase as 
much during the last five years as dur- 
ing the preceding five years is not hard 
to find. No one who has traveled in the 
South and seen the children who work 
in the mills there, also the hours mill 
hands work, wonders that the cotton in- 
dustry is more profitable in the South 
than in this state. Other industries may 
have suffered in the same way.—Fitch- 
burg Sentinel. 
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THOSE SIXTY THOUSAND NAMES. 


HOW SUPPORT FOR RECIPROCITY WAS MANUFACTURED — GENERAL DRAPER’S EXPOSE, 
BASED ON STEPHEN O’MEARA’S SEARUH. 


N General Draper’s remarks _be- 
| fore the Committee on Resolu- 
tions of the recent Republican State 
Convention, he made the following 
reference to the list of signatures 
presented last year, asking for reci- 
procity with Canada, and suggested 
that the signatures for the free raw 
materials plank this year might 
show a similar result if submitted to 
careful examination. 

His remarks evidently had weight 
with the Committee, and it is 
hardly likely that the same method 
of influencing political action will 
again be entered into by the same 
gentlemen without more care in de- 
tail. 

General Draper said that three or 
four gentlemen last winter decided 
to investigate the validity of the 
claim that this Canadian Reciprocity 
Petition represented 60,000 Repub- 
ican voters, and arranged with Mr. 
Stephen O’Meara, former editor of 
the Boston Journal, to have a close 
the 
cover 


scrutiny made of signatures 


purporting to Republican 
voters in the city of Boston. He 
quoted a part of Mr. O’Meara’s re- 
port, which will speak for itself: 


The names furnished by Boston, one- 
sixth of the whole, and more than ten 
thousand in number, have been placed 
under a close individual scrutiny. The 
work has been done by careful and com- 
petent men who had no instructions 
other than to find as nearly as possible 


the truth concerning the identity, the 
citizenship, the politics and the cceupa- 
tions of the signers. The tools used 
were: 

1. The Boston Directory issued in 
July, 1904, at the very time that the 
canvass was at its height. 

2. The list of registered voters in 
use when the names were secured, and 
the supplementary lists made up of the 
names of those who registered later. 

3. The check lists used at the au- 
tumn caucuses, with the party designa- 
tions entered according to the requests 
of those who voted. 

The instructions to the examiners 
were: 

1. Identify, as far as possible, in the 
Boston Directory, the names given by 
wards in the printed pamphlet. 

2. Make lists of the identified names, 
with occupations, if any. 

3. Ascertain how many of the iden- 
tified names were on the voting lists at 
the time the petitions were circulated. 

4. Find on the supplementary voting 
lists the names of identified signers 
who qualified as voters after they had 
signed. 

5. <Ascertain from the voting lists 
used at the caucuses how many of the 
identified signers who were qualified 
voters voted at those caucuses and what 
party ballots they called for. 


THE DIRECTORY TEST. 


The result of the Directory work may 
be thus stated: 
Whole number of names printed 
in the pamphlet by wards.. .10,336 
Deduct names which represent no 
persons either living or doing 
business in or near the wards 


to which they are ecredited.. 685 





9,651 
Deduct names not found in the 
Directory as representing per- 
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sons living in any part of 








IOBLOTE gles dae oh chats Shae 1,124 
8,527 

Deduct those impossible to iden- 

tify because of insufficiency 

of name or of multiplicity of 
likesmames. ‘sui venue els) 1,510 
7,017 

Deduct surnames that are not 
known to the Directory...... 668 





Balance of names fairly identified, 6,349 


WHAT THE VOTING LISTS SHOW. 


The submission of these names to the 
test of the voting lists resulted as fol- 
lows: 

Names fairly identified in the Di- 
TOECTOPY ASIA DOVE: ala es fille a 6,349 
Deduct those who were not regis- 
tered voters when they signed 
THE DG OTR mer cane) i. 2,105 





Signers who were voters when 





Chev sone redo bay A Dag 

Additional identified signers who 
registered afterwards ..... 521 
4,765 


The last number (4,765) represents the 
fairly identified signers who were voters 
when they signed or became such after- 
wards, out of a total of 10,836 names 
printed; a shrinkage of 5,571 names. 


POLITICAL PREFERENCES. 


To summarize the results already 
given: 

The number of signers credited to 
Boston by wards was 10,336. 

Of this number, the most careful 
search led to the reasonable identifica- 
tion of 6,349. 

Of the 6,349 names reasonably iden- 
tified, 4,244 were found to have been 
registered voters when they signed and 
521 to have registered later; a total of 
4,765. 

The next step was to ascertain as far 
as possible the political preferences of 
those 4,765 fairly identified signers 
whose names were found on the voting 
lists. “We promise to attend the cau- 
cuses” was one of the pledges to which 
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they subscribed when signing, and if 
that pledge were carried out by them, 
the procedure under the new caucus 
law would provide a perfect method of 
placing every signer in the political 
party to which he belonged. Under 
that law each voter who presents him- 
self at a caucus asks for the ballot of 
the party to which he belongs, and thus 
his party membership becomes a matter 
of official record. The examiners, in 
order to enlarge as much as possible 
the scope of this inquiry, took not only 
the lists used at the caucuses which the 
signers were pledged to attend, but the 
other lists used at the municipal cau- 
cuses held later in the autumn. 

They found that of the 4,765 fairly 
identified signers who were also reg- 
istered voters, the number attending 
one caucus or the other was 2,808 
and that the number who voted at 
neither the state nor the municipal 
caucus was 1,957. 

They found further that of the 2,808 
who voted, the number recorded at their 
own request as Republicans was 2,035, 
and as Democrats, 7738. At the cau- 
cuses in ten of the twenty-five wards, 
the recorded Democratic signers out- 
numbered the recorded Republican 
signers, viz.: in Wards 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 
9, 18, 15 and 17. 


General Draper added: “It would 
seem that this list of 10,336 Repub- 
lican voters promising to attend the 
caucuses is reduced to 2,035 Re- 
publican voters who actually at- 
tended the caucuses and voted the 
Republican ticket. When the fact 
is taken into account that many 
men sign petitions of all sorts 
merely because they are asked, or 
to please or get rid of the party 
asking them, and when the _ possi- 
bility of signatures being made by 
the canvassers themselves without 
full authorization is also taken into 
account, it would seem that this 
reciprocity mountain dwindles into 
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a comparatively small mole _ hill. 
This fact seems to have been evi- 
dent to the gentlemen behind the 
petition as in their “five cent” reso- 
lution this year nothing was said of 
reciprocity, but a plea for free raw 
material is substituted. I do not 
believe that public opinion can be 
reliably and properly expressed in 


this manner. 


SOUTHERN TARIFF VIEWS. 


The views of Congressman Lester of 
Georgia (Democrat, who represents the 
Savannah district) on tariff revision, 
have attracted much attention. He ex- 
presses the opinion that the more con- 
servative Democrats in Congress will 
not generally co-operate with the Re- 
publican tariff disturbers in any at- 
tempt to effect revision, but that on the 
contrary the minority members of the 
House, and probably the Senate, will 
pursue a determined policy of conser- 
vatism all along the line. 

“Heretofore,” said Mr. Lester to a 
reporter, “the Democrats of the house 
have been credited with a willingness to 
get in line with the radical tariff revi- 
sionists of the Republican party and 
aid them in any fight which may be 
made for changes in the Dingley sched- 
ule. It has evidently been taken for 
granted by Republicans generally that 
they could rely upon the Democrats of 
the House on the ground that the mem- 
bers of the minority party are at all 
times prepared to cut down or demolish 
tariff rates. 

“This is a mistake. I think I am 
perfectly justified in saying that there 
will be no pell-mell rush on the part of 
the Democrats to join the revisionists, 
as has been anticipated. Every evi- 
dence which has come to my attention is 
calculated to contradict this impres- 
sion. 

“T feel that there is a disposition 
among the Democrats of the House to 
act at all times, especially in the case 
of the tariff, with conservatism, and 
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only after careful thought, deliberation 
and investigation. We are in no hurry 
to revise the tariff. In fact, there is 
great room for doubt as to whether any 
considerable changes are justifiable at 
this time. 

“We are not assured that if we revise 
the tariff we shall increase the govern- 
ment receipts, as is demanded, on ac- 
count of the existing and apparently 
increasing treasury deficit. It is all a 
gamble as to what the outcome of that 
action would be. In my opinion, and I 
think in the opinion of other Democrats 
in Congress, the wise plan is for Con- 
gress to economize in the matter of ap- 
propriations. If our receipts do not 
equal our expenditures, it would per- 
haps be most judicious to regulate our 
expenses in a way that will bring them 
within our income.” 


It will be seen, we think, by any un- 
prejudiced observer, that on the whole 
the gain of $16,618,962 in our exports 
to Cuba in 1905, under the reciprocity 
arrangement, has proved a costly gain. 
What with the heavy increase in the 
adverse trade balance account, the 
many millions paid out of the National 
Treasury in the shape of diminished 
revenue, the immense aggregate of the 
losses sustained through checking the 
development of the American cane and 
beet sugar production and the injury 
suffered through Cuban competition by 
the domestic leaf tobacco growers and 
cigar manufacturers, the ledger of 
Cuban reciprocity for the full five 
years of the life of the treaty will show 
that for every dollar of gain in gross 
export trade—not profits—there is more 
than ten dollars of loss in other direc- 
tions—American Economist. 


The situation seems to be that while 
the South is not actively and openly 
for protection its industries are too 
largely the gainers through protection 
to warrant any interference with that 
policy. It is a healthy and encouraging 
sign.—American Economist. 
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FORCING EXPORTS. 


ATTEMPTS WHICH DO NOT HELP TO PROMOTE TRADE. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


HERE is a class of writers who 
never grow tired of reading 
lectures to people they think should 
be devoting themselves to the busi- 
ness of swelling the export trade of 
the United States. Much of the in- 
spiration for these admonitions comes 
from a, busy consular corps scattered 
over the face of the earth engaged in 
noting facts bearing upon the ques- 
tion of trade expansion. Many of 
the hints thus sent prove very useful 
to the men for whom they are in- 
tended, but they also serve as am- 
munition for foolish people with 
which to bombard manufacturers 
and to instruct them how to do busi- 
ness. These gratuitous 
point out how we could enlarge our 
exports of this, that and the other 
commodity. According to their 
showing it is as easy as falling off a 
log to go in and capture foreign mar- 
kets. In order to do so it will only 
be necessary for us to closely study 
the needs of foreigners, and, having 
familiarized ourselves with them, we 
can at once commence dumping our 
products into their warehouses in the 
ealm assurance that they will be 
eagerly picked up. Of course, we 
may have to make some concessions 
in the way of credits, and, if neces- 
sary, be prepared to wait a long time 
for payment of bills, but little 


advisers 


things like that cut no ice when the 
purpose is to make a creditable show- 
ing of exports. To accomplish that 
important object it is even advisable, 
according to these advisers, to turn 
down the profitable domestic rush 
order. 

Nobody denies that it is desirable 
to have a.good export trade, but 
those who are so eagerly striving to 
force that result seem to overlook the 
fact that the shipments which in the 
tables of exports amount to hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually are 
contributed from a_ great many 
sources, and that each particular con- 
signment is controlled by a business 
consideration more or less sound. 
Under the circumstances it is ab- 
surd to expect that appeals based on 
sentiment should receive attention. 
Men who run cotton mills, for in- 
stance, are not likely to be influ- 
enced by the twaddle that it is a 
shame that we ship the bulk of our 
raw material to be worked up in for- 
Talk like this does 
not affect men who are wrestling 
with the problem of earning div- 
idends for stockholders. Indeed, it 
is an impertinence to offer advice to 
them, and those who do so as a rule 
occupy the absurd position of talk- 
ing to the wind, for nobody consid- 
ers it to be his duty to carry on his 


eign countries. 
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business in any other fashion than 
that which he deems best. 

It will be admitted by sensible 
men that there is no other mode of 
carrying on business than that which 
we have indicated, and, considering 
the results achieved, there does not 
seem to be any good reason for de- 
Unless the es- 
sential thing is to force out of the 
country what is produced, the 
United States may well pride itself 
on its accomplishments in the field 
of productivity. We may not be 
shipping more cotton goods to for- 
elgners than some of our rivals, but 
we are making more and using more 
of them than any other people on the 
globe. The same is true of our iron 
and other products. This being the 
case, it is absurd to speak of our lack 
of enterprise. The foreigner does not 
regard us from that standpoint. He 
has very little to say on the subject 
at present, but he is in constant dread 
that something may happen to inter- 
fere with our ability to consume our 
own productions. If there is such 
an interference he knows that our 
goods will find an outlet for them- 
selves too rapidly for his comfort, 
and, we fear, for our own. 


siring a better one. 


Free traders still manifest excite- 
ment because protectionists advocate 
the policy of “letting well enough 
alone.” It is a very good policy indeed, 
and will probably be adhered to very 
closely by Congress unless that body 
gets the crazy idea that the proper 
thing for the business interests of the 
country is to indulge in experiments 
which past experience has shown are 
dangerous.—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC 
POSITION. 





[By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpon, Oct. 4, 1905. 

HE future of Japanese trade 

and industry is full of interest 
to the commercial world. It has 
been well said that Japan is in the 
position of an enterprising manu- 
facturer who has built up a large 
business by enterprise, daring and 
skill with insufficient capital. His 
works run at full speed day and 
night; his successes and his exten- 
sions are the wonder and admiration 
of his neighbors. But there are 
mortgages on his factories, and 
fresh capital must be had for new 
machinery, for interest, and for the 
payment of wages. He must bor- 
With 
more money he may yet surpass any- 
thing he has done. Without it his 
factories must close. That is briefly 
the view held by a close observer of 
Japanese industry as it stands to- 
day. 

The expansion of Japan’s trade 
only dates back some twenty years 
or so. It is not so long since the 
Japanese bought manufactured 
goods and sold raw material. To- 
day the position is quite reversed. 
Japanese ship builders are pretty 
well able to compete with Britain 
herself in that department of work. 
Curiously enough the trades she is 
making the greatest strides in are 
those which England has made her 
own: viz., ship building, ship own- 
ing, textile manufacture, and iron 


row, or business will collapse. 
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production. One of our principal 
builders of warships frankly admits 
that Japan will soon be able to turn 
out both ships and armaments. 
Instead of buying raw cotton from 
India, Japan is now trying to culti- 
vate great cotton tracts of land in 
Korea, that, if successful, will 
render them quite independent of 
India. And so it is through most of 
the leading branches of manufac- 
ture. Further, instead of buying, 
Japan is becoming an active seller. 
In twenty years she has increased 
her export trade eightfold. She 
has plenty of labor, and her popula- 
tion has in twenty-seven years risen 
from seventeen to thirty-one per 
thousand. Japan’s commercial policy 
is based strictly on _ protective 
lines. Its foremost motto is “Japan 
for the Japanese.” A foreigner can- 
not own any land in the country, 
nor own or work any mine; he can- 
not hold any shares in Japanese rail- 
roads, semi-government banks, or 
subsidized shipping companies. Jap- 
anese industries are being built up 
by the most liberal, direct payments 
and by high tariffs, but great care is 
taken that these payments go to 
Japanese and not to foreigners. In 
pursuance of this policy every en- 
deavor has been made to limit for- 
eign control of shipping, and to 
keep the coasting trade in native 
hands. Direct laws have been passed 
by the Japanese Parliament against 
undertakings where foreigners are too 
strong. For example, the tobacco 
trade was exceedingly _ profitable, 
and was largely under American 
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control. The duty repeat- 
edly raised, but the foreigners held 
their Finally the Japanese 
government took the manufacture 
into its own hands. 


was 
own. 


The foreigners 
were bought out, and Japanese put 
in their places. The indemnity 
from the China war was used to 
build up a navy, and a liberal scale 
of subsidies was then arranged to 
encourage ship building and man- 
agement. England had hitherto 
supplied her with ships and men and 
officers. Some ten years ago laws 
were passed that drove most of the 
English officers and engineers out of 
the service. A scale of bounties for 
home ship building was fixed: viz., 
24 shillings a ton for steamers of 
from 700 to 1,000 tons, and £2 a 
ton for those over a thousand tons, 
with a further Of) 10 
shillmgs for each one horse power 
on the engine. Only 36 steamers 
had been built in Japan in 1896. 
Five years later the number built 
was seventy-one! The number of 
steamers purchased abroad—that is, 
mainly from England—dropped at 
once. Formerly Japan bought sail- 
ing ships from abroad; now she 
builds practically all her own, and 
is beginning to sell steamers to 
other nations. It is estimated that 
Japan has now spent about a million 
and a half pounds a year for some 
years past on direct subsidies to 
traders, the principal part of it go- 


ing 


allowance 


to one semi-government line. 
The companies connected with ship- 
ping which are thus subsidized by 
the government pay an average of 
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12 per cent in dividends. As already 
mentioned, no part of their shares 
can be held by foreigners. During 
the nine years ended 1902 the Jap- 
anese government paid over ten mil- 
lion pounds in industrial subsidies. 
The question which thinking people 
are asking is: “Can Japan continue 
her subsidies?’ The answer to this 
quite depends on whether she can 
continue to borrow money abroad. 
The burden of taxation in Japan is 
reckoned to have well nigh reached 
its limit; yet if subsidies are to be 
paid and trade encouraged, money 
must be had. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 


Governor Douglas was elected last 
year on the understanding that within 
twelve months or so Massachusetts 
would be enjoying the benefits of re- 
ciprocal trade with Canada. His inaug- 
uration was to mark the initiation of 
a special commercial agreement with 
our northern neighbor. Two or three 
necessary preliminaries were unfortu- 
nately overlooked—one of them _ the 
display of some desire on Canada’s part 
to negotiate a convention. The Do- 
minion, in fact, stood calmly by while 
Governor Douglas was inducted into 
office, and ever since that event has 
gone its way absolutely indifferent to 
the plans made for its welfare by Dem- 
ocratic statesmen in Massachusetts. 
This year Canada is a word unknown 
to the Gaston-Quincy platform makers. 
They have taken revenge on the Do- 
minion by banishing even its name 
from their thoughts and _ purposes. 
Times change, but it shall never be said 
that they change too rapidly for the 
alert and versatile leaders of the Mas- 
sachusetts | Democracy—New York 
Tribune. 


At Tremont Temple, it is reported, 
General Bartlett, the Democratic can- 
didate for governor, aroused great en- 
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thusiasm with his plea for reciprocity 
with their British neighbors. He asked: 
“Why should an imaginary line defin- 
ing the boundary between people who 
want to buy and sell to each other ex- 
clude them from the benefits of such 
trade?” “The line between the United 
States and Canada,” he said, “does not 
differ from that between any of the 
states. There is no real wall. There 
is no more reason why there should be 
a tariff wall between Massachusetts and 
Canada on most raw materials than be- 
tween Massachusetts and Maine.” This 
line of reasoning is plausible enough 
to catch the working people and capi- 
talists alike, yet it is one-sided and un- 
sound. Massachusetts has no raw ma- 
terials that Canada wants that could 
offset the raw materials which that 
state wants from Canada. As merely 
a state issue it is of no avail, and be- 
yond the state it is not a serious issue. 
As to the boundary, General Bartlett 
ought to know that the line between 
the United States and Canada, though 
imaginary, is as real as a wall of stone, 
and, as the Washington Post remarks, 
“differentiates interests as effectively 
as a mountain range or an ocean.”— 


London (Ont.) Free Press. 


Only a very small percentage of our 
total output of manufactured products 
is shipped to foreign countries, for the 
demands of home consumption are too 
keen. Population is growing, both by 
natural increase and by an enormous 
immigration of aliens, and the mouths 
to be fed and the bodies to be clothed 
are a million more every year in the 
United States than in the year before. 


The advocates of reciprocity were 
pretty thoroughly defeated in the Re- 
publican Convention in Massachusetts. 
They did not even offer the resolution 
that had been agreed on by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, and it would 
be gross flattery to the plank that was 
adopted to call it a compromise.—New 
York Journal of Commerce (free 
trade). 
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OUR SALES 


RETALIATORY 


TARIFF DID 
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TO RUSSIA. 


NOT HURT US. 


[By Walter J. Ballard. | 


T is hard to tell to what extent, if 
any, American exports to Russia 
suffered by reason of the higher 
discriminating duties (just abolished) 
on certain American products, which 
that country put into effect early in 
1901. 
The Bureau of Statistics gives the 
figures of those exports each calen- 
dar year, beginning 1900, as, 


DOOD Gieiee se hal Coie s\poyOO4,o 10 
DOO Loa sess tetaks welsh har, GOO 
LODZ EN Mae eee RY kaso IOS 
GUD Ta a eleeind sel sobs wis) LOO +040 
POUL NOE Meo deo ooa,500 


Here, instead of a decrease (except 
$1,400,000 in the year the higher 
discriminating duties were applied), 
we have large increases over 1900. 
Even in 1904, the war year, we 
shipped Russia more than double as 
much in value as we did in 1900. In 
1903 the increase over 1900 was 
$1,100,000 more than in 1904. 

While there are wide discrep- 
ancies between our figures of 
American exports to Russia, and the 
Russian official figures of imports 
from the United States, yet the same 
result is obtained, namely: that we, 
apparently did not suffer, after the 
first year, by the Russian adverse 
tariff legislation. The Russian fig- 
ures follow: 


O70 LASER ESR EY 
RUT aA ie nies gels els 


$22,748,000 
17,894,000 


GOB sys Ia a OO ee 

LOOR ee solaukwaihelaaianl sae OUe 

1904 (preliminary) 32,163,000 
The American goods sought to be 
affected by the higher discriminat- 
ing duties referred to were manu- 
factures of iron and steel (except 
agricultural implements), of cast 
iron, of hand tools, of machinery, 
and of many other articles of the 
same class. Yet in those lines we 
secured the following increases in 
1903 over 1900, 


Here are the figures: 


a normal year. 


1900. 1903. 

Manufactures of cast 

TPOT eee eRe ODO wi bhoy cee 
Flan toolae en onahehie 15,3815 64,532 
Machinery .......... 223,529 338,694 
Bicycles PLO Saar eyes be 
Naval stores ........, 186,552 404,226 
All discriminated arti- 

cles . 501,558 957,106 


In other words, instead of losing 
Russian trade by the tariff pen- 
alty she sought to inflict upon us, 
we actually sold nearly 100 per 
cent more of the tariff discriminated 
goods of ours in 1903 than we did 
in 1900, the year before the dis- 
crimination was put in force. 

The explanation of the fact that 
our total exports to Russia have 
more than doubled under discrim- 
inating duties on some lines lies in 
the further fact the bulk of our 
sales to that country consist of raw 
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materials, chiefly raw cotton, though 
our 1904 fiscal year sales of that 
commodity to Russia were $5,600,- 
000 greater in value than in 1905 
fiscal year—$10,151,000 and $5,- 


510,000 respectively. We had a 
$500,000 increase in agricultural 
implements in 1905 fiscal over 


1904 fiscal, and a $1,300,000 cop- 
per increase. 

Whichever way we look, whether 
in Russia, Canada or elsewhere, the 
figures we reach, home or foreign, 
always bring out the fact that 
neither discriminating duties spe- 
cially aimed against us, nor tariff 
preferentials given other countries, 
lessen the volume of American ex- 
ports to the countries levying dis- 
criminating duties or granting tariff 
preferentials against us. 

Who knows but what we may en- 
joy similar results when the new 
German tariff, designed specially 
to embargo certain of our products, 
goes into effect? 

The long and the short of the 
whole matter is that the world at 
large needs and must have the bene- 
fit of our gigantic natural resources. 
That being the case we need not cut 
our protective tariff into shreds and 
tatters for fear that we may lose the 
trade (in our products) of any coun- 
try. Our position in that respect is 
unique. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


The trade of the United States is now 
the largest in the world and grows 
larger every year. While this statement 
remains true tariff tinkers will be un- 
popular.—Jersey City Journal. 
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TARIFF LAWS AND PROTEC- 
TION. 


oo 


[From Secretary Shaw’s Speech at 
Richmond, Va., October 2.] 


OU must bear in mind there 

was never a tariff law  en- 
acted that was perfect or that 
any one claimed was perfect. No 
two Congresses would ever enact 
the same bill. LEvery tarff law 
is an aggregation of compromises. 
All the Republican party ever 
claims for any tariff law is that its 
principle is perfect. The rates will 
be too high here and too low there, 
but protection will be found in its 
every feature. The opposition party 
never claim that their tariff measures 
are perfect. They only claim that 
the principle of free trade, on which 
they profess to construct their tariff 
laws, is the correct principle. They 
claim to eliminate every element of 
protection from all their tariff laws, 
as England eliminates protection 
from her tariff laws. England pro- 
vides a tariff for the sole purpose of 
revenue, and the Democratic party 
profess to do the same. They have 
openly and repeatedly denounced 
protection as robbery—they strike 
at the principle. 

While the Republican party never 
claimed for any tariff law that it was 
perfect and never promises to enact 
a perfect tariff law, it does claim 
that all its tariff laws are builded on 
the principle of protection. It has 
never sacrificed one industry for the 
sake of building up another, and 
never will. Neither will it prejudice 
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one locality in the interest of an- 
other. It will be national and not 
provincial. It will protect the South 
as well as the North, the East as 
well as the West, and the West as 
well as the East. 

(Secretary Shaw declared that the 
Republican tariff laws are so con- 
structed as to protect every man 
and every industry. Further on he 
said:) 

The wool schedule of the Dingley 
bill may not be perfect. It may be 
too high, or it may be too low, or the 
differentials may have been incor- 
It is constructed 
on the protection principle, however, 
and under it Virginia farmers sell 
their wool and their sheep at far bet- 
ter prices than during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s last administration when the 
duty was placed so low on both 
sheep and on wool that this industry 
was ruined. 

(The Secretary gave some figures 
bearing on the wool schedule and 
continued:) 

Thus the schedule is arranged to 
give protection to the wool growers 
and to every wool operator skilled 
and unskilled. Woolen cloth, for 
instance, worth over 70 cents per 
pound, pays a specific duty of 44 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad 
valorem. I repeat that it is not an 
easy task to construct a tariff law 
and work out these differentials. All 
the Republican party claims is that 
it constructs its tariff laws on prin- 
ciple. What would you think of a 
wool manufacturer who would 
claim to be a free trader as applied 


rectly worked out. 
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to wool, and a protectionist as ap- 
plied to woolen manufactures? 

I made an informal talk the other 
day before the Board of Trade of 
Jacksonville, Fla. Of course I made 
no reference to the tariff or any 
other political subject. Following 
me an ex-Governor of the state was 
called upon, and before he closed he 
expressed the opinion that great and 
wonderful prosperity would come to 
this country if we could once get rid 
of the “iniquitous tariff,’ as he 
called it. When he sat down I arose 
and said that while I did not wish to 
discuss political questions at a non- 
partisan meeting, nevertheless, if the 
Board of Trade of Jacksonville 
would ask it, and the people of 
California would join in the request, 
I would do my best to get the “in- 
iquitous tariff’ removed from citrus 
fruits. Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans cheered to the echo. They 
then called upon a man, said to be 
the leading lawyer of the state, a 
Democrat, who declared that practi- 
cally all the men present were pro- 
tectionsts. To this there was no 
voice of dissent. He said they were 
protectionists and sound money men, 
but that they all voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. He then told his 
associates that if they demanded pro- 
tection on their citrus fruits they 
must grant protection to other in- 
dustries. 

All that the Republican party 
claims for the Dingley tariff law is 
that it is built on right principles, 
and that it protects all interests and 
all communities. It will be amended 
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under a Republican administration. 
Here and there a rate may be higher 
than necessary. Here and there one 
may be too low, but the principle is 
correct, and so wisely have the dif- 
ferentials been worked out that the 
United States to-day is more pros- 
perous than ever in its history. 


A BACK BAY TARIFF NO- 
TION REBUKED. 





[From the New York Tribune.] 


EPUBLICAN conventions in 
Massachusetts have becn en- 
livened for some years past by efforts 
to modify for local profit the general 
application of the protective theory. 
A school of economists, headed by 
the Hon. Eugene N. Foss, has been 
endeavoring—with somewhat mod- 
est success—to fasten on the party 
some peculiar Back Bay notions of 
national policy. Mr. Foss, lke Gov- 
ernor Douglas, holds that it is the 
duty of the government at Washing- 
ton to open a special outlet into Can- 
ada for Massachusetts products. 
Regardless of the interests of the 
other states on or near the Canadian 
border, and regardless of the Ottawa 
government’s determination to go 
its own way, neither asking for nor 
accepting tariff concessions, the agi- 
tators of the Foss school have been 
clamoring for the immediate ratifi- 
eation of a reciprocity treaty with 
Canada. Failure to negotiate such a 
treaty they are pleased to charge 
not to the opposition of the Can- 
adian authorities, officially expressed, 
but to the indifference and _ negli- 
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gence of the Massachusetts delega- 
tion in Congress and the national 
administration. Similarly, because 
they hold that Massachusetts indus- 
tries would be benefited by free coal, 
free hides and other free raw ma- 
terials, they have been insisting that 
the Dingley tariff be revised with a 
single view to promoting certain 
manufacturing interests in the Bay 
State. 

It is pleasant to observe that this 
policy, so intensely parochial in 
character, is gaining little ground 
within the Republican organization. 
Its foremost champion, Mr. Foss, 
was a member of the convention at 
Boston, and again presented to the 
delegates his particularist ideas. But 
he found as little support as ever 
for his contentions, the convention 
heartily indorsing the broader and 
saner view of Senator Lodge that 
national, not sectional and local in- 
terests should be considered in fram- 
ing or revising a protective tariff. 

There may be some force in the 
argument that Massachusetts is not 
now deriving so great a benefit pro- 
portionately from the protective 
system as it did ten, twenty or 
thirty years ago. Owing to the 
early development of the state’s in- 
dustries it did enjoy a maximum of 
benefit when many other states were 
compelled to accommodate  them- 
selves with a minimum. With the 
spread of manufacturing the South 
and the West are now securing to a 
ereater extent than formerly the ad- 
vantages of protection. The stim- 
ulating effects of the tariff are more 
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widely felt, and the repugnance to 
protection long cherished in the 
South and West is passing away. 
The tariff issue is no longer a sec- 
tional issue, because in time its 
operations have become truly na- 
tional in scope and benefit. Sena- 
tor Lodge was entirely right in con- 
trasting this view with the parochial 
demand for special concessions to a 
state which more than any other, 
perhaps, has owned its manufactur- 
ing progress to the protective system. 
As the Senator justly reminded the 
convention, Massachusetts still “gets 
immense benefits from the tariff; 
and,” he added, “we must consider 
that other states, with their products 
must receive like benefits.” 

This is a far more rational atti- 
tude than the “none for all and all 
for one” program presented by 
Mr. Foss. The Massachusetts con- 
vention, under Mr. Lodge’s leader- 
ship, adopted a resolution declaring 
in favor of a revision of the Dingley 
schedules under Republican auspices 
and along Republican lines. Such 
an expression of opinion should re- 
ceive due weight. But it could have 
received—and would have received 
—no weight whatever if it had been 
coupled with the demand that the 
Dingley schedules should be modi- 
fied in a sectional spirit and for the 
benefit of a single state. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING IN- 
TERESTS. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal.] 

Seldom has the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association presented to 
its members a more evenly balanced pro- 
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gram and a series of papers more cal- 
culated to attract world-wide attention 
than those provided for the Atlantic 
City meeting. President MacColl’s ad- 
dress was a fitting introduction to the 
papers which followed, and pointed out 
the most serious problems which con- 
front the cotton manufacturer to-day in 
an illuminating manner. In his brief 
notice of recent isolated agitation for 
tariff revision or reciprocity President 
MacColl hit the nail on the head when 
he said: “In the midst of unprecedented 
prosperity, with capital reaching out to 
new enterprises on every hand, labor 
fully employed, and exports and imports 
both increasing rapidly, it is surely an 
inopportune time to agitate a question 
that invariably breeds distrust and un- 
certainty.” 

In summing up the export trade situ- 
ation, he said, “the allurements of the 
domestic market, the peculiar require- 
ments of the export trade, and the diffi- 
culty of competing in price with foreign 
manufactures, are influences tending to 
limit our export business in cotton 
goods. In the last analysis, comparative 
cost will be the determining factor in 
export trade.” This is unquestionably 
true, but before this point is reached 
there is an enormous business now con- 
trolled by British and Continental man- 
ufacturers which may be obtained at, or 
slightly above, the prices asked by the 
latter and can be so obtained because 
of the superior quality of our products. 
The enormous recent expansion in our 
trade in heavy brown goods with China 
was stimulated almost wholly by this 
fact. 

Some will be inclined to doubt the 
immediate accuracy of President Mac- 
Coll’s statement regarding the classes 
of fabrics which offer the best oppor- 
tunities in the export field for our man- 
ufacturers. He compares our exports 
with those of Great Britain by classes 
of goods, and notes that our principal 
business thus far has been on gray and 
bleached fabrics, and that in the other 
classes that involve the complication of 
color and design we have done hardly 
anything. He believes that it is the 
latter class of goods that offers the 
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greatest opportunity for our manufac- 
turers. Yet in the very next sentence 
he points to the fact that we export 
only $34,000,000 of gray and bleached 
goods, as against $179,000,000 shipped 
last year by Great Britain. Here is a 
possible outlet for $145,000,000 worth of 
American gray and bleached cottons, 
while the total shipments of colored 
goods, including those printed and dyed, 
were valued at $141,000,000, as against 
$7,000,000 exported from this country. 
There are, however, in the latter class of 
goods exported from Great Britain an 
enormous quantity of fabrics in which 
there is practically no complication of 
color or design—they are of the very 
simplest construction. Our manufac- 
turers will naturally work along the 
lines of least resistance, but eventually, 
of course, they will be obliged, as Mr. 
MacColl states, to compete with foreign 
manufacturers on fabrics of more com- 
plicated color and design. 

Of more general interest were his 
comments upon the raw-cotton situation 
and the many problems connected with 
it that are being forced upon the atten- 
tion of manufacturers so impressively 
to-day by the manipulations of specu- 
lators and by the counteracting efforts 
of growers in this country and of manu- 
facturers abroad. His suggestion, made 
in an inferential way, that foreign spin- 
ners, instead of trying to stimulate cot- 
ton cultivation in untried lands, should 
secure control of sufficient acreage in the 
South to protect themselves against the 
manipulations of growers and speculat- 
ors, is worthy of serious attention. 
Commenting upon the injuriousness of 
the manipulations of speculators who 
neither grow nor spin the staple, he 
stated that “the see-sawing of the mar- 
ket” thus produced “is exactly what is 
hurtful to the manufacturer.” He con- 
cluded, however, by simply asking, “Is 
there no remedy 2” 

This question was answered in two 
different ways at the Wednesday meet- 
ings. Secretary Cheatham, of the 
Southern Cotton Association, on behalf 
of his organization, asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed by the New Eng- 
land Manufacturers’ Association to 
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confer with a committee of the Cotton 
Association “on such matters as vitally 
affect the interests of both.” He ex- 
pressed the hope that the result of this 
conference, and of those that may be 
held with other manufacturers’ organ- 
izations, would be the control of the 
price of cotton, “unhampered by the 
evil and devastating influences of spec- 
ulation.” 

The other answer to President Mac- 
Coll’s question was contained in the 
paper delivered by Charles C. Cowan, a 
New York cotton buyer, and an impor- 
tant premise of his argument was that 
the speculator and “the option markets 
are absolutely necessary to the commer- 
cial end of the cotton industry.” As- 
suming that the option markets are 
not to be superseded by any Utopian 
scheme of price control that may be 
brought about by growers and manufac- 
turers, he admits that there are radical 
faults in the present system of buying 
and selling futures, particularly as far 
as the price of futures and spot cotton 
are concerned. He stated that the vari- 
ance between the two is one of the 
greatest menaces to the cotton manu- 
facturing trade, and it is his opinion - 
that if this variation is removed, all the 
grounds for complaint that growers and 
manufacturers now have against the 
speculators will go with it. 

Manufacturers will generally agree 
that the realization of both, or either, 
of these schemes would be a benefit to 
the industry, but there are few who 
will approve of all of the premises or 
conclusions of these two speakers. 
Those, in particular, who buy wool, or 
who are conversant with conditions rul- 
ing in the world’s markets for this raw 
material, will be inclined to doubt that 
the cotton option markets are a neces- 
sary evil. They realize, however, that 
it is a much easier and more possible 
task to so regulate speculation that the 
frequency and magnitude of fluctua- 
tions may be minimized than it would be 
to attempt to fix cotton prices by co- 
operating with the growers. They can 
understand that such co-operation 
would materially strengthen the posi- 
tion of the later as sellers, and the 
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record of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
tion is such as to indicate that it would 
not hesitate to take advantage of such 
an opportunity. Secretary Cheatham 
says that “they will insist upon a price 
for cotton that is alike fair and just 
to both the spinner and the producer.” 
At their recent meeting the price fixed 
upon was a minimum of eleven cents. 
Manufacturers naturally conclude that 
this is the price that the growers, or 
those who are members of the associa- 
tion, consider “fair and just” to the 
spinner, and they are not stimulated 
to co-operate upon any such basis. 

Much good, however, cannot fail to 
come from a thorough ventilation of 
these diverse views, and it is possible 
that growers, spinners, and even specu- 
lators, may find common ground to 
stand upon eventually. It is much 
easier to regulate speculation than to 
attempt to eliminate it. In some form 
it will exist as long as knowledge is not 
exact and as long as business is con- 
ducted as at present. Confined to a 
well-regulated option market and with 
its movements given as much publicity 
as possible, it is far less dangerous to 
growers and manufacturers than if un- 
confined, unregulated, and improperly 
reported. 


NO SECTIONAL TARIFF. 





[Fitchburg Sentinel. | 


The speakers at the Democratic rati- 
fication meeting at Tremont Temple 
spent a large part of the time showing 
the benefits that would accrue to Mas- 
sachusetts were the duties on coal, iron, 
hides and lumber removed. In other 
words were all duties that affect the in- 
dustries of Massachusetts removed and 
tariff legislation stopped there it would 
be a good thing for this commonwealth. 
But every practical man knows that the 
states that produce these commodities 
would demand that if the duties upon 
them were removed the tariff on many 
manufactured articles produced in this 
state should also be removed and hun- 
dreds of manufacturers in this state 
would be compelled to go out of busi- 
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ness. No one claims that the tariff 
laws are perfect, and some modifications 
will doubtless soon be made, but it is 
demagogy to talk of having the duties 
arranged to foster Massachusetts or 
New England interests exclusively. We 
must expect to take the bones with the 
meat, the crust with the bread. 


CHINA’S TRADE. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


A consular trade report says: “The 
development of China’s export trade 
means the development of Chinese im- 
port trade.” That is doubtless true, but 
it is not altogether certain that the 
Western world will be completely satis- 
fied with the character which the in- 
creased import trade may take on. The 
import trade of the United States has 
increased enormously of late years, but 
there is no great enthusiasm in Europe 
over its development. Had it contin- 
ued to increase along certain lines Eng- 
land and Germany would have been 
highly pleased, but when in the course 
of progress we began making for our- 
selves the articles which we formerly 
bought from them, and began competing 
in the world’s markets for raw mate- 
rials of manufacture, they ceased to be 
pleased. If China would content her- 
self with selling us tea, raw silk and 
such things as we do not find profitable 
to produce ourselves we should be con- 
tent, but if she insists on sending us 
manufactured articles as she may some 
day (considering the fact that she has 
immensely greater stores of iron and 
coal than we have, and an inexhaustible 
supply of cheap labor), we shall in all 
probability feel toward her as Germany 
and Great Britain do toward us at 
present. 


Tf left to farmers, the present tariff 
schedules would not be touched. But 
it is easy to guess what will happen if 
the importers, who sit by the seaside and 
take toll, are to decide the tariff policy 
of the United States.——Burlington 
Hawkeye. 
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NOVEMBER, 1905. 


Some instructive exposures of the 
fake reciprocity and free raw mate- 


rials petitions will be found in this 
issue. 


We much doubt if any great num- 
ber of Republican voters in Massa- 
chusetts can be fooled again with the 
notion that reciprocity with Canada 
is practicable. 


The report sent from Washington 
to the Boston Herald and other c¢a- 
lamity newspapers, that a Demo- 
cratic victory in Massachusetts 
would “force” the Republicans in 
Congress to take up the question of 
tariff revision, may be estimated as so 
much goose fodder. 


Congressman Rodenburg of Illi- 
nois has made a thorough canvass of 
his district, and finds that the great 
mass of his constituents are not in 
favor of tariff revision at the present 
Many other members of Con- 
who 


time. 


eTess have recently visited 
Washington, report the same kind 


of sentiment in their districts. 
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The Pittsburgh Gazette which re- 
cently demanded immediate _ tariff 
revision because the country is pros- 
perous, now repeats the demand be- 
the railroads are congested 
with business. Probably this would 
be a good way to put a check on pros- 
perity, but we imagine that the busi- 


Cause 


ness interests of the country will 
prefer present conditions. 


The Boston Post says that fifty 
cents a pair has been added to the 
price of shoes by Western manufact- 
urers (a doubtful statement) and at- 
tributes the increase to the tax on 
hides. As the hide duty increases the 
cost of manufacture not more than 
from six to ten cents per pair, there 
must be other causes for the advance 
than the hide tax; but of course the 
Post ignores this obvious fact. 


The free traders in the New York 
Chamber of Commerce have virtu- 
ally abandoned reciprocity as a 
“fruitless movement,” and will sup- 
port the maximum and minimum 
tariff proposition recommended by 
the Chicago Conference; but decides 
that “it is wiser to leave the whole 
work of agitation to the committee 
of the so-called National Reciproc- 
ity Tariff League.” 
back-down from the former aggres- 


This is quite a 
Sive position of that organization. 


The New York Commercial is al- 
together wrong in asserting that the 
old reciprocity treaty with Canada 
“was a most excellent one for the 
United States.” In the opinion of 
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Mr. Blaine this treaty was almost 
wholly to the advantage of Canada. 
In the last eighteen months of its life 
we remitted to Canada _ duties 
amounting to $70,152,163, and the 
balance of trade was against us in the 
sum. of $28,134,749. Mr. Blaine 
said: “There was scarcely a product 
in the list which could be exported 
from the United States to Canada 
without loss, while the great market 
of the United States was thrown 
open to Canada without tax or 
charge for nearly everything she 
could produce and export.” In fact, 
the Canadian producers reaped all 
the benefit from the arrangement. 


Haverhill, Mass., one of the lead- 
ing shoe cities, has an alleged Re- 
publican daily called the Gazette and 
areal Republican daily called the 
Record. The editor of the alleged 
joined the Committee of One Hun- 
dred, but he urges them not to bolt, 
because the promise of the Republi- 
can platform for “present” revision 
affords hope of reduction. The edi- 
tor of the real is puzzled to know 
why he wants to disturb the most 
prosperous condition that Haverhill 
and the whole country has ever seen 
and he quotes editorials from the al- 
leged to prove this condition. 
“Seething the kid in its mother’s 
milk” is usually what happens to kids 
who wander from the true fold. 


Prof. John Bascom of Williams 
College speaks as follows of the pol- 
icy which George Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton and James 


Madison were foremost in introduc- 
ing in this country: 

The policy of protection, having es- 
tablished itself under the guise of the 
public welfare and purchased the ser- 
vices of those in power, refuses to be 
abolished. Constantly present and cap- 
able of indefinite extension, it carries 
corruption everywhere. No state can 
keep itself pure with such a combina- 
tion of private gains at its very center. 
Every secondary form of corruption be- 
comes germane to this primary con- 
tract. It begets, like carrion, all creep- 
ing things. 

The next thing we know, some 
“protected manufacturer” will leave 
his property to Williams College, as 
many of them have left millions to 
Harvard and Yale, whose professors 
also propagate such slanders and er- 


rors as the foregoing. 


There is a paper in Boston called 
the Inter-Nation. It is published by 
some British-Americans who favor 
reciprocity. In the issue for May 4, 
1905, were these editorial expres- 
sions: 


The general public is almost a unit 
for reciprocity, and this is as true of 
Canadians as of Americans. 

We do not believe that in Massachu- 
setts this fall the anti-reciprocity men 
will be at all prominent. 


Well, fall has and the 
Committee of Fourteen lined itself 
up before the Republican platform 
makers and did not so much as men- 
tion reciprocity. Two British-Amer- 
icans were there prepared to oppose 
it, but there was nothing to oppose, 
so they did not speak. Since last 
spring evidence has continued to ac- 
cumulate that Canada is solid against 
it. 


come 
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Dun’s report on commodity prices 
to October 1 shows few changes of 
importance. Articles of food ad- 
vanced slightly in the aggregate, 
chiefly because of changes in bread- 
stuffs, dairy and garden products. 
There was some decline in prices of 
meats and miscellaneous food pro- 
ducts, and the clothing class also ex- 
hibited a somewhat lower level of 
prices, which may be readily traced 
to raw cotton, little change appearing 
in finished products. The level of 
prices now appears to be firmly es- 
tablished above $100, which seems 
the normal position in times of pros- 
perity, and could not be maintained 
if consumption were not upon a lib- 
eral scale. 





The feeling in Gloucester over the 
Newfoundland fisheries complication 
was much relieved, October 17, by a 
telegram from Mr. Benjamin A. 
Smith, who with Congressman Gard- 
ner had been in Washington confer- 
ring with the State Department, that 
American vessels have the right to 
fish on the treaty coast of Newfound- 
land, provided local laws are not vio- 
lated by Americans—that owner and 
master and mate are Americans, 
irrespective of nationality of crews 
or of locality where crews 
shipped, except Newfoundland ter- 


are 


ritorial waters within three mile 
This opinion of the State 
Department will be a great disap- 
pointment to the Boston Herald and 
other and free-trade 
papers which are advocating the 
Newfoundland side of the question. 


limit. 


Democratic 
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The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) justifies the atti- 
tude of consistent protectionists in 
regarding the latter-day reciprocity 
as a departure of the protective prin- 
ciple and “the stepping stone to a 
new tariff policy,’ and remarks: 
“That is just what it is, and therein 
its merit lies. It is a mitigation of 
protection which once started will 
spread, disintegrate the system and 
induce a freer trade policy all 
around.” Unlike some of the advo- 
cates of free-trade reciprocity, who 
still claim to be protectionists, the 
Journal of Commerce admits that it 
will bring about the result the free 
traders are striving for. 


The sapient Washington  corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald and 
Henry Loomis Nelson do not agree 
in their views of the Massachusetts 
Republican tariff plank, for in the 
same issue of that paper the former 
regards the action of the convention 
on tariff as a “tremendous victory” 
for the revisionists, while Mr. Nel- 
son declares that ‘“‘the party has once 
more subordinated the interests of 
the state and of New England to the 
demands of Pennsylvania.” Some 
of the comments of free-trade papers 
outside of New England are equally 
absurd and amusing. They quite - 
ignore the fact that the tariff resolu- 
tion expressly declares that “the time 
at which revision of the tariff should 
be undertaken must be determined 
by the representatives of the party 
from all parts of our common coun- 
try,’ so that the declaration in favor 
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of “present action” practically 
amounts to nothing unless supported 
by the majority of representatives of 
the country at large. 


THE TWO PARTIES. 





[By the late Senator Ingalls of 
Kansas. | 
T every step of our historic ad- 
vance toward nationality the 
Democratic party has been steadfast 
and immovable in opposition. All 
that has been done has been in vio- 
lation of the Constitution. 
has been accomplished they acquiese, 
but insist that nothing more shall be 


Since it 


done. They opposed the coercion 
of the seceding states, the draft, na- 
tional banks, the issue of bonds, the 
legal tender act, the abolition of 
slavery, the prosecution of the war, 
negro suffrage, resumption of specie 
payments, the homestead laws, rail- 
road land grants, and a protective 
tariff as unconstitutional. 


The sovereignty of the nation, a 
national legal tender paper currency, 
the resumption of specie payments, 
the development of the empire of the 
West by its land and railroad policy, 
the suppression of polygamy, the 
construction of a navy, a vast system 
of internal improvements, the nurture 
and maintenance of American com- 
merce, agriculture, mining and man- 
ufactures by a protective tariff, are 
its contributions to our political and 
economic history. 


Many of our Democratic politicians 
assert that our protective tariff system 
has afforded a special opportunity to 
American captains of industry to or- 
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ganize trusts and combines, and there- 
by increase the price of their commodi- 
ties to American consumers. Some 
overzealous orators during the heat of 
political campaigning go so far as to 
say that our tariff policy is the fruit- 
ful parent of all such combinations. 
There must be a serious flaw in the lat- 
ter accusation because we see the peo- 
ple of free-trade England in the grip of 
certain industrial combines just as 
dominant within their spheres of action 
as similar or kindred combines in this 
country.—Boston Transcript. 


PROTECTIONISTS AT ODDS. 


[From the Free Trade Broadside.| 

The National Reciprocity Conference, 
except aS a promise, was not pro- 
ductive. It ignored principles and con- 
fined itself to demands for lower duties, 
or free admission of raw or partly fin- 
ished materials to be used for making 
highly protected products. Political in- 
fluences also entered into the consider- 
ation. Shrewd politicians are scenting 
a change of public opinion and are 
talking heresies that the Home Market 
Club properly resents. An English 
eritic of Dickens’s characters speaks 
of “those bald old curls of Sarah 
Gamp’s that could scarcely be called 
false, they were so very innocent of 
anything approaching deception.” So 
it is of the term reciprocity as used by 
protection. It is seeking trade with a 
club and trade, like love, is never obe- 
dient to force. But the signs which the 
conference betray are cheering and wel- 
come. ‘Those who fly the reciprocity 
flag will insensibly be forced into the 
path of freedom. The juggle with 
words will cease when it no longer 
avails to save the protection face. The 
Albany Argus, commenting upon the 
phrase, “Reciprocity is the handmaid 
of protection, and its twin sister,” re- 
marks: “The handmaid is out of a job 
with no references. The twin sister is 
disowned by the family. Protection 
does not speak to Reciprocity as they 
pass by.” The allusion is evidently to 
the Home Market Club brand of pro- 
tection and not to that of the Boston 
Board of Trade. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AND OTHER STATES. 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH 


OF MANUFACTURES — DEMOCRATIC MISREPRESENTATIONS 


ANSWERED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE HOME MARKET CLUB, 


To the Editor of the Herald: 
OUR editorial of this morning, 
based upon Mr. Whitney’s open- 
ing campaign speech, seems to me so 
erroneous in fact, and so illogical, 
that I ask space for pointing out a 
few of the most glaring mistakes, 
The charge is that manufacturing in 
Massachusetts is “marking time,” or 
running behind in the race with 
other states, hence we need a reduc- 
tion in the tariff, free raw materials 
and reciprocity. First, let us see 
about marking time: 
The last United States 
the following statistics of 
Massachusetts manufactures: 


census 
gives 


1890. 1900. 
Capital .... .$630,032,341 $823,964,289 
Wages . 205,844,337 228,240,442 
Materials ... 473,199,434 552,717,955 
Product .... 888,160,403 1,035,198,989 


Here is a handsome increase in 
every item. The percentages of in- 
crease were: in capital 30.7, in wages 
10.9, in materials 16.8, and in the 
value of the product, 16.6. The 
percentages in some of the other 
states are larger than these and ap- 
parently you have been misled by 
them to think that the actual growth 
has been greater there than here. 
The manufactures of Massachu- 
setts were better developed in 1890 
than those of most other states, 
hence there was a higher basis in the 


calculation of the percentage, and 
every schoolboy knows that the 
higher the basis the lower the per- 
centage. For example: -A_ had 
$1,000 last year and this year he has 
$2,000, so his gain has been 100 per 
cent. B had $10,000 last year and 
this year he has $15,000, so his gain 
was but 50 per cent, although in 
amount it was five times that of A. 
Now let us compare two or three 
states in which there were large 
gains In manufactures with Massa- 
chusetts: 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


1890. 1900. 
Capital ........$29,276,261 $67,356,465 
Wages 5,474,739 9,455,900 
Materials ...... 18,873,666 34,027,795 
Teh C6 G6 ct Pes NO NC 31,926,681 58,748,731 


The percentage of gain in capital 
was 130.1, while that of Massa- 
chusetts was but 30.7; but the 
amount of gain in South Carolina 
was only $38,080,204, while that in 
Massachusetts was $193,231,946, or 
five times that of South Carolina. 


INDIANA. : 
1890. 1900. 
Capital ......$131,605,366 $234,486,528 
VV SE i's 06) bee 42,577,258 66,847,319 
Materials .... 130,119,196 214,961,610 
Product ...... 226,825,082 378,120,140 


There the percentage of increase 
in capital was 78.2, against 30.7 in 
Massachusetts, which makes New 
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England look sick as compared with 
the West; but the actual gain 
in Massachusetts was $90,355,784 
greater than that in Indiana, hence 
the evidence of comparative decline 
vanishes into thin air. 

Take one other state, and that in 
New England, which in the past has 
been more agricultural than me- 
chanical, but which is now gaining 
in manufactures. 


VERMONT, 
1890. 1900. 

CATITGAL een o-4 0 $32,763,291 $48,547,964 

Wares tess ai o.4at,g0e) 12.2387,684 

Materials ..... 20,433,194 29,858,824 

Product ...... 38,340,066 57,623,815 

The percentage gains in that 


state and in this were: 


Capital Wages Materials Product 
45.2 46.1 50.3 
LOO 16.8 5) 16.6 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 30.7 


The amounts of the gains were: 


Vermont Massachusetts 


TJATIIGRIY yale y $15,784,673 $193,231,946 
Wearoaky puna 2c 3,810,131 22,396,105 
Materials . 9,425,650 79,518,521 
Product ..... 19,283,749 147,038,586 


Thus it will be seen that while in 
the states where manufacturing is 
comparatively new it has made a 
larger percentage of gain than in 
Massachusetts, the sums of the in- 
crease here are much greater than 
there. It is the volume and not the 
percentage which affords the real 
test of prosperity. 

It is true as Mr. Whitney and the 
Herald state, that the boot and shoe 
industry made but a small gain in 
Massachusetts during the last census 
decade, but that was due in part to 
labor difficulties here, which drove 
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the business into other states, and in 
part to the growth of the business in 
the West and South, where labor is 
cheaper than it is here. The intro- 
duction of modern machinery dur- 
ing that decade, and the sending 
from here of instructors in its oper- 
ation, made a large growth of compe- 
tition possible where men had not 
before ventured to compete with 
This same pro- 
cess is still going on, not only in 
other states of this country, but in 
It is beginning to 
make the export of boots and shoes, 
which is $7,000,000 a year greater 
than it was when the Dingley tariff 
was enacted, more difficult in several 
European countries, because with 


Massachusetts skill. 


other countries. 


American machinery and _instruc- 
tion, their cheaper labor is hard to 
compete with. The change in our 
own country is not at all due to the 
tariff, because the same tariff ap- 
plies to all the states. 

The Herald’s contention that our 
advance in the cotton industry has 
not been what it should have been, 
proportionally, is pure assumption. 
That there has been any gain, in 
face of the -.rapidly developing 
Southern competition, where cotton, 
coal and labor are cheaper than here, 
is aremarkable proof of the courage 
and enterprise of our manufactu- 
rers. If there is a tariff argument in 
the fact that the growth has not been 
greater, it is an argument for an in- 
crease rather than for a reduction of 
duties, for our annual imports of cot- 
ton goods are nearly $50,000,000, 
or nearly one-half as large as the en- 


tire manufacture in this _ state. 
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During the last two years this in- 
dustry has suffered from labor diffi- 
culties and speculation in the | raw 
material so that some of our largest 
and best-managed mills have failed 
to make any profits. They are now 
doing well and the one thing they 
need is to be let alone, so that they 
can make up their losses and share 
the general prosperity. As this is 
the largest industry in Massachu- 
setts, it would be a blow at the whole 
state to brmg on uncertain condi- 
tions by changing the tariff. 

Having shown that manufactur- 
ing in Massachusetts as a whole is 
not marking time, but is enjoying 
a large and substantial prosperity 
and growth, let me inquire why 
should any one try to create a con- 
trary impression. If I am able to 
understand Mr. Whitney and the 
Herald, their contention is that ow- 
ing to our isolated position we are 
discriminated against and therefore 
we need reciprocity and free raw 
materials. If we had either, will it 
not be national? It must be. Ten 
or eleven of the states which are 
competing with Massachusetts are 
nearer Canada than we are, and an 
even greater number are nearer to 
other foreign countries from which 
important raw materials are drawn. 
Home competition would not be 
lessened, therefore, but increased 
under the change proposed, and for- 
elgn competition would also be in- 
creased. 

Is there any sense in it? Does it 
look business-like? It looks to me 
more like an attempt to bolster a 
false theory by a distortion of facts, 
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and the narrow sectionalism of it, if 
accepted by the voters, will be a 
great discredit and danger to the 
Commonwealth. 
ALBERT CLARKE. 
Boston, October 18, 1905. 


THE REPUBLICAN CAM- 
PAIGN. 





I regret that we have not the 

space for some of the many 
notable speeches of Republican or- 
ators in the pending campaign, but 
we are unable to find room for even 
brief abstracts. The Republican 
Club dinner in Symphony Hall, Oc- 
tober 19, had nearly one thousand 
guests, and able speeches were made 
by Senator Lodge, General Guild, 
Ex-Governor Bates, and Grafton 
D. Cushing. During the exercises 
Chairman Talbot of the State Com- 
mittee read the following letter ad- 
dressed to Henry M. Whitney by 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce (to which Mr. Whitney has 
since attempted a reply, in which he 
says that the Chamber’s name has 
not been used in the present cam- 
paign, but does not deny that it had 
been extensively used in connection 
with the reciprocity movement in 
the past:) 

Chamber of Commerce, 

Boston, October 19, 1905. 


To Mr. Henry M. Whitney, Presi- 
dent, Dear Sir: The report of your 
Greenfield speech quotes you as refer- 
ring to the committee of one hundred 
on reciprocity as a committee of the 
chamber of commerce. Will you kindly 
inform the undersigned members of the 
chamber, when, and by what vote or 
authority, such committee was consti- 
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tuted, how many of its members belong 
to the chamber, and whether or not it 
has ever made a report to the chamber 
or even held a session here? We have 
been under the impression that this is 
a business and not a political organiza- 
tion, and that it cannot with propriety 
be used for partisan ends. Respect- 
fully yours, 

F. A. Noyes, H. F. Webster, A. K. 
Tapper, Rodney T. Hardy, Claude H. 
Tarbox, EK. E. Vinal, H. J. Wood, F. 
H. Fitts, J. O. Southworth, 8S. 8S. An- 
derson, J. F. Lapham, B. C. Wright, 
George O. Proctor, Moses Dorr, Henry 
M. Thompson, E. F. Clapham, Edward 
Paull, E. P. Knight, J. A. Roche, C. P. 
Washburn, Thomas N. Bush, James V. 
Godfrey, A. I. Merigold, James T. 
Knowles, Daniel G. Joy. 


At the Essex Club dinner, Octo- 
ber 21, Senator Lodge quoted from 
a letter written by Henry M. Whit- 
ney (which was published in the 
North Sydney Herald of February 
6, 1896) to show that Mr. Whitney 
had not been a long-time and con- 
sistent supporter of Canadian reci- 
procity and “continental free trade” 
he is now so strenuously advocating. 
The material portions of the letter 
are, as follows: 


Second, I consider that the main- 
tenance of the present duty on coal by 
Canada is of the most vital importance 
to the welfare and continued prosperity 
of the coal interests of Cape Breton 
and Nova Scotia. It is doubly so at the 
present time, when our company is 
making such extensive efforts to widen 
our markets by introducing the coal 
into the United States. Our only hope 
is that while we are making it nothing 
shall happen to interfere with our Ca- 
nadian market. 

Thirdly, I am unwilling to believe 
that any political party (in Canada) 
could seriously propose at this time so 
mad and rash an act as to lessen the 
protection which Canada now wisely 
gives to the coal industry. 
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BARTLETT ON HIDES. 





[Somerville Journal. | 


Whether a tax on hides is defensible 
or not, there certainly is a lot of “hot 
air” and false statement used in dis- 
cussing the question. Certainly noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth 
than Candidate Bartlett’s statement 
made at Lynn last night that “the 
farmer gets nothing out of it (the hide) 
for he sells his cattle on the hoof.” 

Any sensible man knows that the 
hides, the meat, the tallow, and all the 
other products of the animal are util- 
ized, and that they are all represented 
in the purchase price, although perhaps 
in various proportions. 

Just as well might Mr. Bartlett say 

that the farmer gets nothing for the 
rib-roast, “for he sells his cattle on the 
hoof.” 
. Mr. Whitney knows that coke, gas, 
and a dozen other things are the prod- 
ucts of coal, and that the value of the 
coal depends upon all these things, and 
not upon the gas alone. The same prin- 
ciple holds in regard to the steer that 
the farmer raises. On this point Mr. 
Whitney ought to give Mr. Bartlett a 
little information. 


A few years ago we had a surplus. 
Now we have a deficit. This must be 
taken into the account. It is mani- 
festly easier to get rid of a surplus by 
revision than to overcome a deficit. If 
we had a surplus of twenty-four mil- 
lions instead of a deficit of that amount 
we could easily lop off that sum by 
transferring dutiable articles to the free 
list or by reducing rates no longer 
needed for protection. But I do not 
know how we are to materially in- 
crease the aggregate of our income by 
reducing duties, except on the theory 
that we will largely increase importa- 
tions.—Senator Foraker. 


Governor Dockery’s cry is “Back to 
the tariff!” But people remember that 
the last time they went “back to the tar- 
iff’? they also went back to the soup- 
house.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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TARIFF REVISION. 


THE AGITATORS START, AS USUAL, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF “ RECIPROCITY” IN COM- 
PETITIVE PRODUCTS, AND “A TARIFF FOR REVENUE ONLY” —A SPLENDID TRIBUTE 


To THE DINGLEY TARIFF, 


[By George Baber of Kentucky. | 


W ITH few exceptions, since 

1830, the Democratic lead- 
ers have opposed all tariff legisla- 
tion for the protection of American 
industries. They have steadily in- 
sisted that tariff schedules should 
be framed with a view exclusively 
to the collection of revenue, their 
shibboleth being “a tariff for revenue 
only.” But the American people 
have repeatedly decided the ques- 
tion re- 
affirming the original act of 1789, 
their decision being embodied, suc- 
cessively, in the tariffs of 1824-28, 
in the tariff of 1842, in the Morrill 
tariff of 1861-62, in the McKinley 
bill of 1890, and in the great meas- 
ure of 1897, which is still in oper- 
attended by incalculable 
benefits to the country. 

The present tariff is accepted by 
the advocates of protection as an 
improvement on all former tariff 
Though denounced by Demo- 
leaders at the date of its 
enactment as “prohibitory” of impor- 
destructive 


in favor of protection, 


ation, 


acts. 
cratic 


tations, oppressive and 
of our international commerce, it 
has proved to be the inspiration of 
American free labor and the most 
prolific source of customs revenue 
ever known in American history. 
Since the measure went into effect, 


the annual bulk of our exports has 
vastly increased, and the annual 
volume of our imports has far ex- 
ceeded that under any previous act, 
not excepting the Democratic tariffs 
of 1846 and 1857, which were 
framed by the administrations of 
Polk and Buchanan with a view to 
“revenue only.” The Dingley bill 
is not a venture in legislation. It is 
not the product of guessing states- 
men. It was devised after most 
laborious investigation, illuminated 
by the memorable discussion of the 
protective system in 1889. Born of 
the true Americanism of William 
McKinley, it was nurtured by the 
genius of Nelson Dingley, the pro- 
foundest student of economic prob- 
lems since the days of Alexander 
Hamilton. 





The schedules of the Dingley 
tariff are strictly logical. They are 
neither too high nor too low. They 
were never intended to be too high. 
They are conservative. They con- 
tain no haphazard rates, such as de- 
formed the notorious Mills bill and 
that other heterogeneous mass of 
political rubbish, known as the Wil- 
son-Gorman bill, which even a 
Democratic president refused to 
sign, and the very anticipation of 
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which precipitated the Cleveland 
panic of 1893-97—~inflicting disas- 
ter upon American industries every- 
where, to be relieved only by the 
election of the great champion of 
protection. The Dingley schedules 
are based upon a thorough investi- 
gation, and a minute comparison of 
wages and all other costs of produc- 
tion, in foreign lands, with the 
wages of labor and the costs of com- 
peting American products, thus 
covering the difference between two 
conflicting conditions, and favoring 
domestic industries in American 
markets. Without such an investi- 
gation and such a comparison, it 
would have been impossible for the 
Congressional Committee on Ways 
and Means to determine the needs 
of American products as affected by 
our protective system. Without 
such an inquiry, it would have been 
impracticable to fix the rates of 
duties by which and 
American manufacturers are put on 
equal terms in the American mar- 
ket. Thus, the schedules of the 
Dingley law, whilst protecting 
American labor and capital against 
destructive foreign competition, 
impose a just tax upon importers for 
the privilege of entering our ports, 
and insure from importations the 
necessary revenue for the Federal 
Treasury, thereby averting the 
necessity of taxing our own people, 
to that extent. It is a 
genuine American tariff. 


importers 


directly, 





The Dingley tariff has been in 
operation eight years. It is a suc- 


cess. Its record is glorious beyond 
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that of 
viously enacted, more than fulfiling 
the hopes of its friends, and effect- 
ually defeating the predictions of its 
foes. And yet it remains the ob- 
ject of partisan assault. Under a 
vain pretense of devotion to the peo- 
ple, the cry for “revision” has been 
raised. Angered by disappointment 
and vexed by defeat, the enemies of 
protection, as demonstrated in the 


any revenue measure pre- 


recent “reciprocity” conference at 
Chicago, seek to disguise their old 
proclivities by alleging that the 
matchless achievements of the 
policy they habitually denounce, 
having reached the climax of na- 
tional wealth and power, actually 
render a continuance of that policy 
unwise—as if the very plentitude of 
prosperity had become burdensome 
and oppressive! They would fly to 
the rescue of the thrifty masses, de- 
manding a “revision” and _ redue- 
tion of our wage-supporting and 
wealth-producing tariff schedules! 
Both deceptive and dangerous is the 
irrational demand. In fact, the cry 
for “revision,” whether uttered by 
John Sharp Williams or by Gov- 
ernor Cummins, is no less decep- 
tive and dangerous than the old 
demand for a “purely revenue tariff” 
with its garments smelling of free- 
trade Democracy. It has the same 
origin and, it is feared, the same in- 
The splendid results of Re- 
say the 
“revisionists” must be subverted! As- 
that protective schedules 
constitute a system of peculation 
and spoliation, the “‘revisionists” de- 
mand that, inasmuch as the interests 


tent. 


publican — statesmanship 


suming 
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supposed to 
prosperous, 


which protection is 

subserve have become 
despite competition with cheap for- 
eign labor, the schedules themselves 
should be not only “revised,” but, 
in large part, reduced or abolished, 
thereby swelling the inflow of cheap 
importations, lowering the standard 
of American wages, unsettling busi- 
ness, and endangering investments 
of American capital. This vicious 
theory was the vitalizing force of 
the old free-trade Democracy of 
John ©. Calhoun and _ Jefferson 
Davis, and now guides no_ less 
blindly the free traders who follow 
the economic vagaries of Grover 
Cleveland and William J. Bryan. 
The agitators learn nothing from 
the past. They fondly cherish their 
exploded dogmas, and for sake of 
them, are ready to renew the dis- 
turbance in which the land was 
engulfed during the whole of 
Cleveland’s second administration. 





And now, if we must have it, 
where shall the work of “revision” 
begin? In what direction and in 
what particular is it needed? As al- 
ready stated, our protective duties 
were laid only after a thorough in- 
quiry into industrial conditions 
abroad. Wages and other costs of 
production in foreign lands, with 
which our own industries must com- 
pete in the American market, were 
first ascertained before a_ single 
schedule was made, in order that the 
Committee of Ways and Means 
might know, alike by comparison 
and by contrast, the height of du- 
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ties necessary for the protection of 
American industries against com- 
peting importations.. This vital in- 
quiry was faithfully pursued under 
the guidance of Mr. Dingley, being 
the basis of all correct protective 
Now, do the “revision- 
ists’ claim that such an investiga- 
tion as this has been made the basis 
of their proposed “revision”? They 
do not say. They furnish no _ par- 
ticulars. Have they learned and 
are they prepared to show that the 
conditions abroad, with reference to 
which the Dingley duties 
framed, have undergone such a 
change as to either justify or 
quire a modification of existing 
schedules? In the absence of a sub- 
stantial change in the system of 
labor or the costs of production 
abroad, since the enactment of our 
present traiff,—making a real change 


legislation. 


were 


Te~ 


in competitive conditions,—there can 
exist no good reason for a “revision” 
here of prevailing tariff rates. 
Through “revision” the American 
producer and manufacturer would 
be compelled to fight over again the 
old battle with cheap importations 
from the hives of impoverished 
European labor. The tariff “re- 
visionists’ of to-day, like the free 
traders of 1846-57, who flouted the 
ensign of sectionalism in 1861, are 
alike boisterous and belligerent, but 
have failed to show wherein a “re- 
vision” of the tariff is actually 
needed. They declaim about “reci- 
procity,” but reciprocity is not a 
product of legislation—it is only the 


natural outeome of commercial 
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needs, governed by supply and de- 
mand. They deal in generalities 
only. They ignore the statistics of 
imports and of exports which not 
only vindicate the Dingley bill, but 
furnish an over-whelming reply to 
their clamor. In all their reasoning, 
they usually “put the cart before 
the horse,” and, starting from an 
erroneous premise, their conclusions 
are inevitably false. 





Eight years are all too brief in 
which to test the full value of a 
great national policy. But already 
the Dingley law has demonstrated 
its value. It would be extremely 
dificult to improve its schedules. 
The triumphant work, so effectively 
done, should be continued. It has 
added lustre to the honored school 
of Clay and Lincoln, of McKinley 
and Blaine, and should stand un- 
disturbed by the greed of avarice 
and unmarred by the tricks of dema- 
gogues. Its preservation will em- 
phasize the of a great 
thinker who, being wiser than his 
day, taught that a bad government 
is one which is “perpetually chang- 
ing its measures of commerce, of 
taxation and of finance, annihilating 
at a blow millions of property which 
its own enactments had made”— 
thereby instead of being the center 


wisdom 


of life to the whole system, serving 
only to send a deadening palsy into 
its remotest extremities, silencing 
the hum of industry and drying up 
the springs of national wealth by 
destroying the motives to enter- 
prise. 
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RECIPROCITY TREATIES. 





[From Senator Foraker’s Speech at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. | 


There can be no reciprocity treaties 
considered by the Senate unless the 
President first negotiates them. The 
initiative is with him. But if he 
should find himself able to make such 
treaties the Senate, I am sure, would 
not ratify them unless it were found 
on examination that they did not seri- 
ously injure any important American 
industry. The platform on which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was elected so declared, 
and I do not imagine he would disre- 
gard that declaration in negotiating 
such a treaty, and if he did I know the 
Senate would not ratify or approve his 
action in doing so. Reciprocity should 
be confined to non-competing products 
and such other products as are able to 
stand a reduction of duties without in- 
jury to the industry that produces 
them. Each treaty must, therefore, be 
tried on its own merits, and for that 
reason no one can tell in advance what 
will be done in any particular case. If 
we are to sacrifice the protection of 
one industry to secure larger markets 
abroad for some other kind of Ameri- 
can products it will be difficult to show 
why we should not dispense with pro- 
tection as to all. It can be regarded as 
settled that no important changes, if 
any, are likely to be made in the tariff 
by treaties of any kind, certainly not 
for the purpose of increasing the rev- 
enues, and that we must find some other 
way than by reciprocity to make up 
our deficit. Sooner or later there will 
be revision of the tariff, for the Repub- 
lican party, while unalterably com- 
mitted to protection, 1s not wedded to 
schedules, and will not hesitate to make 
changes in rates when changed condi- 
tions make it necessary to do so. 


The Milford Journal truly says that 
what tariff revisionists want to do is 
to get their entering wedge into the 
Dingley tariff and, with that begin- 
ning, proceed to smash it, along with 
what it represents. 
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REPUBLICAN STATE CONVEN- 


TION. 


THE STATE TICKET AND RESOLUTIONS—GENERAL GUILD FOR GOVERNOR BY ACCLAMA- 
TION, AND EBEN S. DRAPER FOR LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR ON FIRST BALLOT— 


MALONE FOR ATTORNEY-GENERAL—A MODERATE TARIFF REVISION 


INTERESTING SPEECHES, 


HE Massachusetts Republican 

State Convention was held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, October 
6, with an unusually full attendance 
of delegates. 

The day before the convention, 
the committee on resolutions had a 
long session. A “reciprocity” dele- 
gation, headed by Andrew G. Web- 
ster, appeared with bundles of peti- 
tions purporting to represent 25,000 
names, asking for a free raw mate- 
rials plank. Mr. Webster argued for 
free hides; J. M. W. Hall for free 
lumber; J. R. Carter for wood pulp; 
E. F. Atkins for free raw materials 
generally, but thought their present 
demand for free hides, coal, iron ore, 
lumber and wood pulp would do for 
an “entering wedge.” Dr. Black- 
well spoke for real estate interests. 
E. G. Preston and Clinton Gowdy 
claimed that a large majority of 
Massachusetts Republicans asked 
for tariff revision on the lines sug- 
gested by the “Committee of One 
Hundred.” E.N. Foss charged the 
Republican party with violating 
pledges to the people in the failure 
to ratify the reciprocity treaties. 
“What we ask for,” he said, “is sub- 
stantially what the Chicago (reci- 
procity) platform asks for—revision 
of the tariff, with certain things on 
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the free list.” He admitted that he 
preferred the free raw materials 
plank to the one in the Chicago plat- 
form. 

Gen. W. F. Draper said he ap- 
peared to represent various interests, 
and the Home Market Club. He 
would ask the committee to reaffirm 
the Republican doctrine of protec- 
tion and keep in line with the reso- 
lution adopted by the national 
Republican convention. It might 
not. be considered necessary for Re- 
publicans to be urged to reaffirm 
Republican doctrine, but some ap- 
pear to be weakening. He quoted 
Mr. Foss on the Chicago conference, 
and declared that the only inference 
is that a lowering of duties all along 
the line, “something like the Wilson 
bill,” is what will be demanded. He 
said the gentlemen of the special 
committee had been arguing of busi- 
ness depression, but he would be 
perfectly willing to leave to the com- 
mittee on resolutions the decision 
whether the present degree of pros- 
perity is to be preferred, or that de- 
gree which prevailed under the 
Wilson bill. (He also gave some 
statistics relating to the reciprocity 
petitions of 1904, of which a sum- 
mary is presented in another part of 
this issue.) 
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Col. Albert Clarke made an 
argument on the test that under 
the tariff our industries have devel- 
oped to a higher state and we have 
prosperity in a degree greater than 
ever before. He closed, as follows: 
“There ought to be preponderating 
business reasons as to why we should 
be in haste to enter upon a tariff re- 
vision. As for the tariff being sacred 
or ‘standing pat’ forever, that is non- 
sense, for it is the language of the 
enemies of protection. It is not the 
language of protectionists. The lan- 
guage 1s that in the national platform 
which says it can be revised when 
there are good reasons for it, and 
ought not to be until there are. I 
should be fully satisfied to have this 
committee reaffirm the _ position 
taken by the Republican national 
convention on that subject. It is a 
good, fair and square business-like 
sentiment, and has the merit of be- 
ing agreed to by all classes of Re- 
publicans.” 

Mr. William Whitman, a member 
of the committee on resolutions, 
spoke against that portion of the pro- 
posed tariff plank which sought to 
place the party on record in favor of 
present revision. 

The committee adopted the plank 
(as reported in the resolutions given 
elsewhere) and agreed that Mr. 
Whitman’s views should be given to 
the convention after reading the 
platform. 

CONVENTION PROCEED- 

INGS. 

Hon. John W. Weeks, chairman 

of the convention, made a speech an 
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hour in length. Mention of the 
name of Ex-Gov. John L. Bates by 
Mr. Weeks was greeted with hand 
clappings. More applause greeted 
the chairman’s reference to the Re- 
publican party’s care in legislation, 
as evinced by the action of Governor 
Douglas on certain measures brought 
before him for action this year. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s name was greeted 
with applause when the speaker re- 
ferred to him in connection with the 
continued good work of the Repub- 
lican party in national affairs. The 
chairman’s announcement that “pro- 
tection has been and will continue to 
be one of the main principles of the 
Republican party, and, generally 
speaking, it has been attacked and 
denounced by the Democratic 
party,” was met with an outburst of 
applause. Praise of the State De- 
partment for its efforts in extending 
foreign trade evidently was approved 
by the delegates. But the most en- 
thusiasm during the  chairman’s 
speech was shown when he referred 
to President Roosevelt as the fore- 
most diplomat of the world, because 
of his great work in bringing about 
peace between Russia and Japan. 

The report of the committee on 
resolutions, was then presented by 
its chairman, Hon. George P. Law- 
rence, as follows: 


We, Republicans of Massachusetts, in 
convention assembled, congratulate the 
President upon his overwhelming 
triumph at the polls at the last election. 
Such a splendid indorsement was given 
by the people because it was deserved. 
Theodore Roosevelt has what the late 
lamented John Hay called the “three 
indispensables”—courage, intelligence, 
and honesty. With all his might he has 
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tried to do what he believes to be right. 
There has been no double-dealing, no 
temporizing. Actuated solely by love 
of country, he has endeavored to serve 
the people with an absolute fidelity. 
We are proud of the work he has already 
accomplished, and we welcome this op- 
portunity to pledge to him our un- 
swerving support. 

Believing that the time had come 
to end the terrible war being waged 
in the Far East, he urged the Rus- 
sian and Japanese Governments “not 
only for their own sakes but in the 
interest of the whole civilized world, to 
open direct negotiations for peace.” His 
proposal was accepted and the outcome 
of the Portsmouth conference is, we 
believe, a just and lasting peace. It is 
everywhere gratefully recognized that 
the peace so earnestly desired is due 
in largest measure to the untiring ef- 
forts of President Roosevelt. He has 
earned the gratitude of all the world. 
With all our hearts we rejoice in his 
great achievement. He has brought a 
great blessing to mankind and imper- 
ishable honor to his country and him- 
self. 

We indorse most heartily the Presi- 
dent’s fearless enforcement of laws en- 
acted to prevent great corporations from 
oppressing the people by unjust dis- 
crimination or by the destruction of 
lawful competition. In such action he 
should receive the earnest support of 
all our citizens. The rights of every cit- 
izen must be safeguarded, and we favor 
such additional legislation as may be 
necessary to prevent all unjust discrim- 
ination in the form of railway rebates 
or under any device whatever. 

We believe that the policy of protec- 
tion to American labor and American 
industry should be maintained. The 
Republican party of Massachusetts re- 
affirms the devotion to the principle of 
protection, and is opposed to tariff 
changes tending to depress or destroy 
any of our industries, or to lower the 
wages of American labor. But we rec- 
ognize the fact as declared by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention at Chi- 
cago, that rates should be changed when 
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conditions have so changed that the 
public interest demands the alteration 
of schedules. The time at which re- 
vision of the tariff should be undertaken 
must be determined by the representa- 
tives of the party from all parts of our 
common country. We approve the po- 
sition taken by our senators and repre- 
sentatives at the last session of Con- 
gress in favor of present action, and © 
we urge that they should continue to 
press upon their party associates in 
Congress from other states the wisdom 
of a consideration of the tariff for the 
purpose of revision and readjustment. 

We further recommend for the con- 
sideration of Congress the enactment of 
a tariff provision which shall protect 
our exports against discrimination and 
secure to the United States the treat- 
ment accorded to the most favored na- 
tions in all foreign markets. 

We urge an investigation, by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, of 
child labor with the object of its uni- 
form prohibition on a basis not lower 
than that of the present Massachusetts 
law. 

We again express our conviction that 
where the elective franchise in any 
state has been unconstitutionally lim- 
ited, representation in Congress and in 
the Electoral College should be propor- 
tionately reduced as directed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We indorse the effort of President 
Roosevelt to devise a just and effective 
method of building up a strong commer- 
cial fleet, through the commission au- 
thorized in response to his request, 
which makes its final report to the next 
Congress. The lack of American steam- 
ship communication with South Amer- 
ica and our feeble share in the ocean 
trade of the Orient are both a peril and 
a reproach to the United States.. A 
large and active merchant shipping 
would be a profitable employment in a 
congenial field for New England capi- 
tal and labor. It would mean widening 
markets for the entire nation, and the 
re-enforcement of the navy by an in- 
dispensable reserve of auxiliary ships 
and seamen. 
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During nearly all the last fifty years 
the Republican party has been respon- 
sible for the government of our Com- 
monwealth. The record is one of prog- 
ress and achievement and by that record 
we ask to be judged. We have secured 
the enactment of laws for the establish- 
ment of justice; for the better training 
of teachers, the improvement of our 
public schools, and the enlargement of 
opportunities for education; for a fair 
and honest ballot, for the protection of 
property; for an efficient civil service; 
for the protection and advancement of 
our wage-earners; for the care of the 
sick and unfortunate; for the punish- 
ment and reformation of criminals; for 
the prevention of disease; for the con- 
struction and maintenance of good 
roads; for the effective regulation of 
savings banks and trust companies, in- 
surance companies, railroads, electric 
railways, gas and electric lighting com- 
panies. We have earnestly and con- 
scientiously endeavored to promote the 
general welfare. We promise to advo- 
eate and insist upon further legislation 
whenever demanded in the interest of 
the people; and we pledge honest and 
fearless administration of all laws. 

The Republican party of Massachu- 
setts has justified the confidence re- 
posed in it for so many years by the 
character of the men whom it has chosen 
as its candidates for the high office of 
governor. Conscientious, loyal, true to 
their oaths of office, there has been in 
their record nothing of which we need 
be ashamed. As we recall the noble 
men whose names make up our roll of 
honor, we desire to place upon record 
our appreciation of the faithful admin- 
istration of John L. Bates. In all his 
acts he was guided by a sense of duty, 
and he will ever be held in highest re- 
spect and honor by the people of this 
Commonwealth. His associate, the lieu- 
tenant-governor, has shown in his per- 
formance of his duties to the state such 
ability, integrity and capacity for 
leadership that not one voice has been 
raised against his nomination for gov- 
ernor. Progressive and liberal in his 
views, he stands for what is best in the 
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Republican party, and will to-day be 
nominated as its candidate for governor 
in obedience to the expressed will of 
the Republicans of Massachusetts. To 
Curtis Guild, Jr., and his associates 
nominated here, we pledge earnest, 
united and enthusiastic support. 


William Whitman, for the minor- 
ity of the committee on resolutions, 
then presented this report, which was 
read by Congressman Lawrence: 


I dissent from that part of the com- 
mittee’s report which reads “We ap- 
prove the position taken by our Sena- 
tors and Representatives at the last 
session of Congress in favor of the pres- 
ent action and we ask that they shall 
continue to press upon their party as- 
sociates in Congress from other states 
the wisdom of the consideration of the 
tariff for the purpose of revision and 
readjustment.” I am opposed to its in- 
troduction into the platform of the Re- 
publican party. It is conceded that 
this country is in a more prosperous 
condition than ever before, and in my 
opinion no tariff changes can at present 
be made that would increase this pros- 
perity. I also believe that, because of 
the phenomenal prosperity of the coun- 
try, tariff revision is impracticable, and 
that therefore, tariff agitation is unwise, 
for should such become more than local 
it would disturb present prosperous con- 
ditions without securing countervailing 
beneficial results. 

I am also opposed to placing the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts in the posi- 
tion of leadership for tariff revision, 
and to instructing her representatives 
in Congress to favor unspecified, unde- 
termined and unknown tariff changes. 
Tt is also my opinion that tariff changes 
are more likely to injure than to bene- 
fit the industries of Massachusetts. 


After speeches by Henry B. 
Blackwell, Gen. W. F. Draper, E. 
N. Foss, Congressman Lawrence 
and Senator Lodge, the resolutions 
were adopted. 
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STATE TICKET NOMINATED. 


Gen. Curtis Guild was nominated 
for governor by acclamation. Eben 
S. Draper was nominated for lieu- 
tenant-governor on the first ballot, 
the vote standing: Draper, 890; Col. 
A. H. Goetting, 328; Frederick S. 
Hall, 305. Dana Malone, of Green- 
field, was nominated for attorney- 
general on the third ballot, receiv- 
ing 772 votes, to 366 for E. R. 
Champlin, 210 for A. P. French, and 
129 for G. A. Sanderson. The 
other state officers—William M. 
Olin for secretary of state, Arthur 
b. Chapin for treasurer, and Henry 
Kk. Turner for auditor—were re- 
nominated by acclamation. 

General Guild and Mr. Draper 


made brief speeches of acceptance. 





EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES. 


The first speaker on the tariff resolu- 
tion was Dr. H. B. Blackwell, who said 
in part: 

I attended a conference committee in 
the city of Chicago a month ago com- 
posed of all parties, called by the agri- 
cultural interests of the great West. I 
had the honor at that convention, when 
ealled upon for a brief speech, to say 
to them that if it had been necessary 
to reduce the tariff on the manufac- 
tured articles, it was also necessary that 
the interests of Massachusetts should 
be protected by the importation of free 
raw materials; that we could not buy 
agricultural products of the West un- 
less we had the money to buy with; that 
we needed free hides (I didn’t say free 
hides at first, for I wanted to make that 
emphatic), and these men are interested 
in free hides. I said we need free coal, 
free iron ore, so that we could build 
up the iron industries which are being 
wiped out under the present system. 

Last of all I said, we need free hides, 
and there was more applause to this 
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than to anything else brought before 
the convention. These men were liberal 
men from Texas, Missouri, Illinois and 
the Dakotas, and recognized that the 
Massachusetts interests must be pro- 
tected, and that the raw materials must 
be granted. I rejoice that while you 
have not gone into it in detail, you have 
given us the entire principle for which 
we have been fighting in the committee 
during the last two years, and for my- 
self and my many associates, and I 
think I might say for all Republican 
associates of the committee of one hun- 
dred, I pledge to you my hearty support 


of the nominees of this convention. 





GENERAL DRAPER’S SPEECH. 


I rise to express my agreement with 
Mr. Whitman in his dissent to the tariff 
resolution, and to congratulate him for 
standing for his belief, although alone 
on the Committee. 

I regret that it seems to be my duty 
to say what it is necessary for some one 
to say on this resolution, for two 
reasons: First, I am well content with 
the work of your Committee except on 
one point, and would be glad to accept 
it without raising a question. I should 
do so if such action would not convey 
the impression that those interested in 
the productive industries of Massachu- 
setts desire a tariff revision under pres- 
ent conditions, when I know that such 
is not the case, and I believe that the 
great majority of them are opposed to 
it. [Applause, which seemed nearly 
general. | } 

Again, my brother is a candidate for 
office, and I do not wish to introduce 
questions which will in any way em- 
barrass him or his supporters. How- 
ever, on the latter point I will say that 
Eben 8. Draper, who is a candidate be- 
fore you for the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, is in no way responsible for 
what I shall say. He and I are differ- 
ent persons, and each of us is entitled 
to his own individuality. My remarks 
will have a bearing on questions of prin- 
ciple, and while we may not disagree 
materially he very probably will not 
fully accept all my views without modi- 
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fication. At any rate, he will be no 
more bound by them than he would be if 
we were members of different families. 
I wish him all success in his candidacy, 
and know he will fill the place well if 
nominated and elected, [Applause.] but 
principles are important for a political 
party, as well as candidates, and who- 
ever your candidates may be, they will 
stand upon the platform that you pre- 
pare for them. 

I am not satisfied with the resolution 
ealling for immediate tariff revision, 
that has been reported by the Commit- 
tee, and I do not think it wise to let 
it pass as though it represented our 
unanimous opinion. It is a concession 
to the free-trade element, which in my 
opinion is only a small minority of our 
party in this state. At any rate, a 
large number of the most reliable Re- 
publicans among us, men who have 
stood with the party for years, in vic- 
tory and defeat, and are thoroughly im- 
bued with its principles, are opposed to 
an immediate tariff revision, [Ap- 
plause.| and conservative men, who 
might make concessions to hold the 
party together locally, are doubtful as 
to its wisdom. Besides this, the adop- 
tion of this resolution will place our 
party in Massachusetts, and the sen- 
ators and representatives who represent 
us in Washington, in direct opposition 
to the overwhelming majority of the 
senators and representatives from other 
Republican states. 

I will state briefly the reasons which 
lead me to oppose the acceptance of the 
Committee’s action. First, as a busi- 
ness man, interested in a variety of 
productive enterprises, I know that they 
require stability of conditions. It is 
evident that revision means instability, 
and we cannot fail to remember that a 
revision of the tariff downwards (which 
is the direction it will take when it 
comes)has always been associated with 
business depression. We are now pros- 
perous, probably more so under the pres- 
ent tariff than ever before. Why should 
we disturb one of the main pillars which 
support our prosperity ? 

Again, we all know that when revi- 
sion is begun, no one can be sure when 
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or where it will end; and everyone lia- 
ble to lose by changes of schedules will 
protect himself by doing business from 
hand to mouth, thus lessening produc- 
tion, throwing labor out of employment, 
changing profit into loss in many cases, 
and adding a new and important factor 
to those that make business uncertain. 
This might be endured if there were a 
prospect of greatly improved conditions 
after the change, but the indications 
are not in that direction. 

Who are behind this movement for 
revision? The Democratic party, and 
certain Republicans more or less im- 
pregnated with free-trade ideas. [Voice 
—“‘That’s so.”] Neither would be sat- 
isfied with a revision on really protec- 
tive lines, and if we were united enough 
(which I fear we are not) to carry 
through such a revision, we would soon 
have another, brought about by the 
same combination of Democrats with 
free-trade or weak-kneed Republicans, 
encouraged by their first success. 

Business men, especially producers, 
recognize this danger; and the vast 
majority of them, taking the country 
through, will stand for present condi- 
tions rather than advocate the opening 
of Pandora’s box. Many would be will- 
ing to see a reduction in duties that 
protect others, but few think that duties 
on foreign articles which compete with 
their own industry require revision; 
and taken as a whole, the business 
community is wise enough to see that 
general prosperity depends upon 3n- 
dividual prosperity, and that depres- 
sion or destruction in special lines will 
react upon others, especially when all 
are threatened with further attack. 

Gentlemen, you will take a grave re- 
sponsibility if you advise this fooling 
with our industries, against the best 
judgment of the men who are directly 
responsible for their success. If this 
resolution brings revision, and revision 
brings calamity, every man who votes 
for it will be responsible. If the good 
sense of Republicans of other states 


saves us, as I think it will, whatever 


you pass, you will have made conces- 
sions to the enemy for nothing. [Ap- 
plause. | 
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As a protectionist I regard with sus- 
picion all movements toward free trade, 
and should oppose all not clearly made 
necessary by changed conditions. The 
conditions have not changed in any ma- 
terial respect since 1897, except that we 
have prospered more under the Dingley 
tariff, and that is surely not a reason 
for revising it. Under these circum- 
stances I object to opening the door to 
all sorts of propositions that are likely 
to cause havoc among us, and that will 
endanger the whole protective system. 

As before said, I do not believe that 
a revision, if commenced, can be con- 
trolled by protectionists. If it is com- 
menced at all now, it must be done by 
outvoting the anti-revision protection- 
ists in Congress by a union of the Dem- 
ocrats and Republican tariff reformers. 
After this it will be somewhat difficult 
for the latter to unite with their con- 
servative associates in protecting par- 
ticular schedules, and every schedule 
broken down would add recruits to 
those desirous of breaking down others. 

There are nine chances out of ten, 
yes, ninety-nine out of a hundred, that 
the result of attempting a_ revision 
under present conditions would be 
something like the Wilson bill, or even 
worse, from the standpoint of a protec- 
tionist. Our cause would be set back 
as much as it would be by Democratic 
success, and perhaps even more, be- 
cause there would be less chance for a 
reaction if the party nominally stand- 
ing for protection should become re- 
sponsible for disaster. 

I have less fear of a Democratic re- 
vision if we stand firm, than I have of 
a Republican revision if we yield. In 
the first place, if we can unite against 
revision we can prevent it by beating 
the Democrats; and we shall be much 
surer to beat them if we fight than if we 
surrender our principles without a con- 
test. [Applause.] Should they come 
into power later, they will be no more 
dangerous to protection than our Re- 
publican free traders, and possibly less 
so. They will have the responsibilty of 
power, and be afraid of losing it if they 
go too far. 
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This brings me to the third or party 
standpoint. The passage of this resolu- 
tion will separate Massachusetts from 
other Republican states. It will accent- 
uate division among us which may lead 
to party defeat, local or national. Pro- 
tectionists will not be greatly interested 
in local success under such a banner, 
and free traders will not be satisfied 
unless you yield to them further, when 
it comes to revision; and you cannot go 
over to their views and retain your 
party organization. [Applause. ] 

It would have been much better to 
omit in your resolution all reference 
to the time of revision, further than 
that we should favor it when the need 
of such action and the benefit to be 
obtained from it should be clearly 
shown. 

I do not propose to ask for a vote 
of the convention on this point unless 
it is desired by a large fraction of the 
delegates. I do, however, desire to have 
it known that the Republican party of 
Massachusetts is not unanimously in 
favor of an immediate revision of the 
tariff, and that a large, if not the larger 
portion of those interested in her pro- 
ductive industries are opposed to it. 
[Great applause. ] 





EUGENE N. FOSS. 


Mr. Foss said in part: I feel that I 
would not be true to myself and the 
principles which I represent, nor true to 
the 30,000 or 40,000 signers of this 
pledge which I hold in my hand—Re- 
publicans, good Republicans, every one 
of them [Jeers.]—good Republicans, 
every one of them [More jeers and ery 
of “Will you vote the ticket?”] if I 
should say that we are entirely satis- 
fied with the plank which your commit- 
tee has brought in. We appeared, I 
think, a dozen or fifteen of us, before 
the committee on resolutions. We were 
accorded a most respectful hearing, and 
we presented our claims, and we de- 
manded there, in the name of all these 
signers, that this plank be incorporated 
in the resolutions. Now I say we are 
disappointed, but we congratulate the 
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convention, and we congratulate the 
Republicans of Massachusetts, of the 
country, that great progress has been 
made. 

Some of you will remember, when I 
stood on this platform a year ago last 
spring, and presented a resolution of 
like import, how it was treated. You 
will also remember at that time that I 
stated if some heed were not given to 
the principles which these reciprocity 
Republicans were putting forward, that 
we could not guarantee that the Repub- 
lican party would be successful. In the 
fall election, we were given a platform, 
which was a-straddle, and you all know 
the result. [Ory of “Who killed 
Bates?”] And, gentlemen, you may 
hiss to-day, but some day you will lis- 
ten to what I have to say. [Applause.] 

The platform last fall was a straddle 
leaning toward reciprocity. To-day the 
platform is a great advance, and we ac- 
cept it as a great advance. It is on the 
right principle, but, gentlemen, you 
have not gone far enough. 

In the convention which was held in 
Chicago a month ago, to which refer- 
ence has been made, the platform there 
adopted by those gentlemen from all 
sections of the country was along the 
lines of maximum and minimum tariff, 
and I am glad to-day that the Republi- 
cans are to adopt a platform which is 
along that line; but I contend that it is 
good Republican doctrine for us here 
in Massachusettts and New England to 
demand these free raw materials for 
which our manufacturers are suffering. 
[Applause.] I don’t think that we 
should be ruled out of the party, that 
we should be called Democrats and free 
traders because we want to put a few 
more things on the free list. When 
forty-six per cent of our entire imports 
are on the free list, is it a crime if we 
made it fifty per cent, and it is neces- 
sary for the relief of New England 
manufacturers and producers? I doubt 
much success, gentlemen, until we 
stand up and assert ourselves before 
Congress and before the country; until 
we are represented by men who will 
stand up for Massachusetts interests 
and fight for those interests. 
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CONGRESSMAN LAWRENCE. 


We give the following extract: Now 
it was proposed here to the committee 
on resolutions that they specify the 
changes which they desired to have 
made in this tariff, and it was proposed 
that certain articles be placed upon the 
free list. I don’t know that I person- 
ally have very much quarrel about the 
articles. JI certainly have not with re- 
spect to hides, coal and iron ore. But 
I do not suppose that the lists exhaust 
the wishes of the members of this con- 
vention along that line, and if we are 
going into the question of details, I 
think it quite probable that some of the 
members of the convention will offer 
other amendments along that line; and 
certainly it is to be expected that there 
are many who would suggest articles 
upon which they thought the present 
duties should be lowered. 

Now I submit that this is not the 
time or the place for that sort of work. 
[ Hear, hear.] If we are going to revise 
the tariff here and now, we shall have 
to work all day and every day, and 
nights and Sundays, and then we shall 
not be half through the job by election 
day. [Laughter and applause.|] I sub- 
mit that we have got something else to 
do between now and election day be- 
sides revising the tariff. We have the 
important task of electing the Republi- 
can Governor in the Republican state of 
Massachusetts. [Applause. ] 





SENATOR LODGE. 


We shall act on any question of re- 
vision with the Republican party. My 
friend, General Draper, greatly misin- 
terprets my attitude, at least if he sup- 
poses that I or any of my colleagues—I 
know I ean speak for them all—is going 
to enter on a revision of the tariff by 
uniting with the Democratic party in 
Washington and voting down the other 
Republicans. If the revision is to be 
made, it is to be made according to my 
belief, by the Republican party. [“Hear, 
hear!” and applause. | 

I am not engaged in any tariff revi- 
sion where I have to seek Democratic 
assistance. [Cries of “Aha!” “Good 
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boy!” and applause.] And the ques- 
tion of the time of revision, which 
after all is a question of expediency, 
will be determined by the representa- 
tives of the Republican party from all 
parts of our common country, as the 
resolution states. [Applause.] Now, 
we of Massachusetts think for reasons 
which I have not time to enter into 
fully, that it is the part of political as 
well as economical wisdom to treat that 
question now. If there is a majority 
with us in the Republican party, those 
who are opposed to revision will join 
loyally with us in making the revision. 
If there is a majority against revision, 
we shall submit to the opinion of the 
majority of the party representing all 
parts of the country, and we shall not 
go out to form any Democratic alliance 
in order to change the tariff schedules. 
[Cries of “Good!” and applause.] But 
I hold that we can take as protection- 
ists differing grounds, differing opinions 
as to the time at which the revision 
should be made without differing one 
whit in principle. 

I do not believe I differ on the princi- 
pl of protection in the least from my 
friend, General Draper. We do differ 
as to the time at which it is wise to 
undertake revision, and that is all, and 
you must trust to your representatives 
in Congress to decide as best they may 
what is for the best interests of the 
state and the nation on a question like 
that of the time for a revision of the 
tariff. And J am not in the least dis- 
turbed by the proposition that in 
advancing our views in favor of im- 
mediate revision among our _ party 
associates, Massachusetts should stand 
alone. 

We have stood alone before and had 
a great many followers. We may stand 
later alone again, and if we are right 
and honest in our opinions the state 
won’t suffer from it. What the state 
would suffer from would be an attempt 
to put us in an isolated position hostile 
to the interests of other states. You 
may have protection for all the country 
and you may have free trade for all the 
country, but you can’t have protection 
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for a part of the country and part of 
its industries and free trade for other 
industries and other parts of the coun- 
try. [Applause.] No state will be com- 
pletely satisfied with any tariff that can 
be devised. Every state will get enor- 
mous advantages from a national tavriff. 

I observe in the resolution which has 
been referred to here, which perhaps I 
can define most readily as the five-cent 
resolution [laughter]—in the five-cent 
resolution I observe it is demanded 
that a number of articles should be 
placed upon the free list, but I observe 
that not one of those articles is a pro- 
duction of Massachusetts. Now it 
would no doubt be very agreeable to 
every one of us if we could have a tariff 
aranged by which everything that Mas- 
sachusetts consumes should be admitted 
free and everything that she makes pro- 
tected. [Laughter and applause.] But 
it is an impossibility, and every sane 
man knows it is an impossibility. [Ap- 
plause.] And whatever my failings or 
shortcomings may be, there is one 
thing of which I am not guilty. I will 
never tell this great constituency 
which has treated me so well and trusted 
me as they have—I will never try to de- 
ceive them or tell them that something 
can be done that I know cannot be 
done. [Great applause. ] 

We have nearly 5,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in Massachusetts which are 
protected by the tariff. We have got a 
greater stake in the tariff than any 
state in the Union, but if we would 
keep that protection for our own indus- 
tries we must expect to deal fairly with 
our brethren from other states. [Ap- 
plause. | 

The day has long gone by when a 
state could stand out, as South Caro- 
lina could in the thirties, and undertake 
to nullify a national law because the 
tariff schedules did not suit our prod- 
ucts. We get many benefits from the 
tariff, and we must consider that other 
states with their products are entitled 
to their benefits, too; and, therefore, the 
tariff must be a national tariff; and it 
is the part of Massachusetts and your 
representatives to get the best possible 
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arrangement for the industries of the 
state, and you may rest assured that 
she will always obtain it. 

Those of us who represent the state 
and those who are born upon her soil, 
who manage her great industries, like 
General Draper and Senator Orane, 
[Applause.] industries which are a 
blessing to thousands of men, you may 
rely upon it that men like that are quite 
as devoted and quite as loyal to the in- 
terests of Massachusetts as anybody 
else. [Applause. | 

I assume that every man in this con- 
vention, whether he agrees with me on 
the details of the tariff or not, is actu- 
ated by the same motive that I am—the 
desire to do what is best for Massachu- 
setts, and also by that higher concep- 
tion, to do what is best for the United 
States of America. [Applause.] And 
it is not in very good taste, nor is it 
very parliamentary, to impute motives 
or suggest disloyalty to those who rep- 
resent the state. And industry and ef- 
fect cannot teach good taste, but they 
ean teach the rules of parliamentary 
debate and it would be well, perhaps, if 
all would learn that in dealing with an 
opponent in a great public discussion 
like this, if it is desired to be severe, it 
is possible to be severe and parliamen- 
tary at the same time. 

The last clause of the tariff resolu- 
tion provides for what is known as the 
maximum and minimum scale. For 
many years I have favored such a clause 
in the tariff in order to protect us 
against undue discriminations in for- 
eign markets. I have advocated it here. 
I advocated it at some length in a 
speech at Newton. That was a year 
ago. When I advocated it at that time 
some gentleman I will not name said 
that I was false to the principle of reci- 
procity. And now their conference has 
met in Chicago and adopted as their 
sole proposition that we should get reci- 
procity by a dual tariff or a maximum 
and minimum scale. [Applause and 
laughter. | 

I am willing to admit that they have 
advanced. I did not think—and I say 
it with the utmost deference—that in 
the debates of the last year or two they 
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thoroughly understood the details or the 
difficulties or the merits of reciprocity 
by treaty. I hope they comprehend 
fully the operation of the maximum 
and minimum scale. 

And now one word in closing about 
the meaning which it has been sought 
to give to this platform by my friend, 
Dr. Blackwell of Boston. If I thought 
that that platform meant free raw ma- 
terials, it would not have my support. 
[Applause.] Free raw material is noth- 
ing in the world but free trade, because 
it is in advocacy of partial free trade, 


‘and partial free trade means the com- 


plete downfall of the protective system. 
It is more than that. That resolution 
embodying the demand for free raw 
materials in certain specific instances is 
not only in no way allied to reciprocity ; 
it is the death knell of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is allied intimately with 
protection. Without protection you 
ean’t have reciprocity. If you take 
away the duties which you propose to 
lower or remove in order to get recipro- 
eal concessions, you have nothing to 
trade with. You kill reciprocity if you 
adopt such a plan as that of free raw 
materials. 

I admit no such interpretation of the 
platform. I am opposed to the resolu- 
tion which provides for free raw mate- 
rials. We went through that free raw 
material agitation some years ago. I 
hope that some of us at least remember 
it. We lost a Governor three times. 
We lost a majority of our delegation in 
Congress. Finally the Democratic 
party carried the country, and they 
passed a tariff bill. And what became 
of the free raw material business? I 
don’t remember any free raw material 
except wool. The rest disappeared in 
Democratic revision. But I do remem- 
ber the disaster, the depression that fol- 
lowed on that Democratic legislation. 

Mr. President, a party can afford to 
be beaten if it is beaten with its prin- 
ciples intact, but a party that abandons 
its principles for the sake of votes, for 
the sake of meeting a temporary agita- 
tion; if it abandons its principles, then 
it goes down to defeat from which there 
is no recovery. 
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You can’t, gentlemen, palter with 
your principles. We can divide on 
questions of reciprocity, we can divide 
in opinion and discuss as to the expe- 
diency of tariff revision, but we cannot 
accept the doctrine of free raw mate- 
rials unless we are willing to abandon 
the principle of protection. But we are 
not ready for that yet in Massachusetts. 
{ Applause. | 

We are not only Massachusetts Re- 
publicans—we are national Republicans 
as well. We are followers of Theodore 
Roosevelt. [Applause.] We glory in 
the exploits of the party. We glory in 
the prosperity which has come under 
the Dingley bill. We glory in the posi- 
tion to which the administration of the 
Republican party has raised the United 
States in the opinion of the world. We 
will meet here, settle our differences, 
and go forth to win again and to sus- 
tain the great party of the nation with- 
out fear and without a shadow of 
turning. [Prolonged applause. ] 


MASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM. 


The Massachusetts Democratic State 
Convention, which was held October 7, 
and nominated Charles W. Bartlett for 
governor, and Henry M. Whitney for 
heutenant-governor, adopted the fol- 
lowing platform: 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, 
in convention assembled, reaffirm our 
continued faith in the historic princi- 
ples of free government as formulated 
by the great founders of our party. 
These principles, asserted in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and defined 
in the Constitution of the United 
States, have been the cause of our well 
being in the past and are the only 
guaranty of our prosperity and liberty 
in the future. 

The paramount issue at this time be- 
fore the people of Massachusetts is re- 
lef from tariff restrictions. The effect 
of this policy, forced upon the dominant 
Republican party by the greed of great 
and selfish interests, has been to cut 
Massachusetts off from its natural mar- 
kets of sale and purchase and to push 
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the state toward the danger line of in- 
dustrial decline. It is shown in trade 
reports, financial statements and census 
returns, that while the industries of the 
country as a whole have materially in- 
creased in the past decade, those of this 
state have remained nearly stationary. 

We believe that a sensible relief from 
these evils could be obtained, without 
a disturbance of business, by placing 
upon the free list a number of the raw 
materials of our industries, such as 
coal, iron, lumber, hides and wood pulp, 
and by the immediate enactment of a 
dual tariff law which, while having the 
present tariff as its maximum, would 
give liberal reductions in duty rates to 
those nations that will accord to us 
favorable trade opportunities. 

The Republican party, ruled by the 
great interests which are fattening on 
the spoils of protection, counsels delay. 
It will not touch, for the purpose of 
change, a single schedule in the tariff 
law until compelled to act as the result 
of political defeat. The election last 
year of Governor Douglas started an 
agitation for tariff revision in many 
different parts of the United States. 
The success of the Demoeratic ticket 
in Massachusetts this year cannot fail 
to force speedy tariff legislation by 
Congress. 

We believe that general laws should 
take the place of special laws in legisla- 
tion relating to public service corpora- 
tions; that all corporations should be 
prohibited from contributing money to 
be used for political purposes; that as 
the tariff is the mother of trusts, these 
offspring should be deprived of the ex- 
cessive protection by means of which 
they are oppressing the people; that 
United States senators should be elected 
by the people, and that pending the 
passage of a constitutional amendment 
state legislation. should be provided for 
their nomination by direct popular vote; 
that in all attempts made to regulate 
the business of the country through the 
medium of the national government 
eare should be taken to respect the 
rights of the state governments, and to 
prevent the creation of bureaucratic 
authorities capable when located in a 
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distant capital, and when working 
without direct responsibility, of over- 
riding the wishes and destroying the 
liberty of the people. 

We believe that legislation should be 
enacted giving to cities and towns 
broader powers in the conduct and con- 
trol of business which derives its profits 
from the necessities of the community, 
experience having demonstrated that 
under favorable conditions and proper 
management the business of public util- 
ities can be conducted by municipal 
corporations with profit to the people 
both in price and service. 

We reaffirm the demands of past 
Democratic platforms for greater re- 
sponsibility in our state government; 
for giving to the governor such enlarged 
powers that he will be the real con- 
trolling head of all the administrative 
machinery of the state; for abolishing 
our useless executive council; and for 
giving heads of departments seats in 
the Legislature. 

We believe that systems of free indus- 
trial instruction should be generally 
established in this state for the purpose 
of giving to its children that prelimi- 
nary training of the eye and the hand 
needed to prepare them better to sup- 
port themselves. 

We believe that the revelations of 
life insurance corruption, brought out 
by the investigation now going on in 
New York city, make it evident that 
there cannot be for these corporations 
too much or too close official oversight ; 
and we protest against substituting a 
system of national control, of more 
than questionable constitutionality, for 
the existence of state supervision. 

We heartily commend the diplomatic 
courage and sagacity of President 
Roosevelt in exerting the great influ- 
ence of his office to bring to an end 
the terrible and bloody war in the Far 
East. 

We deeply regret that Governor 
Douglas has declined the highly de- 
served honor of a renomination. He 
has shown in his official career an hon- 
esty, courage and dignity which have 
won for him the commendations alike 
of political friends and opponents. He 
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will carry with him in his retirement 
into private life the respect and good 
wishes of the people of Massachusetts. 

We believe that this platform em- 
bodies the wishes of the great majority 
of the people of the state, and we are 
confident that those whom we are to 
place in nomination will ably and faith- 
fully execute the duties they are elected 
to perform. 


THE GERMAN TRADE MEN- 
ACE. 





[From the American Manufacturer. ] 


VERY national legislature is pre- 
sumed to, and ought to, legis- 

late in the interest of its own people, 
and no other nation has any right to 
complain even of prohibitory tariffs, 
so only that they are impartial. The 
German Government should and does 
consider only the welfare of Germans. 
We cannot complain—however much 
we regret it—if her tariff excludes 
every American product, so only that 
all other countries pay the same du- 
ties. It is by no means a case for even 
diplomatic contention if, in the inter- 
est of Germans, she discriminates 
against us. But when she does that 
we have the right to assume that when 
she refuses to buy from us she does 
not expect to sell to us on the same 
terms that others do, and we should 
act accordingly, and if commercialism 
has not extinguished every spark of 
our once sturdy American spirit that 
is precisely what we shall do. Asa 
matter of fact there are other reasons 
than the proposed action of Germany 
why we should assert ourselves. 
Other nations, while enjoying the 


_ benefit of impartial admission to our 


markets have long been discriminat- 
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ing against us. France has a mini- 
mum and maximum tariff, and on 
most commodities American goods 
pay the maximum rates. We have 
made no fuss about it, because we 
have had business enough. But the 
matter has gone about as far as it 
should be permitted to go. Next to 
the United Kingdom—but a good 
deal behind it—Germany is our larg- 
est customer, and we buy largely of 
her, for the most part articles which 
we could readily produce ourselves. 
German action, therefore, is likely to 
bring things to a climax, because it 
threatens serious disturbance to trade. 
But our reply should not be to Ger- 
many alone, but to the world. We 
should impartially discriminate 
against all who discriminate against 
us, and as our market is the best in 
the world we can wait with much pa- 
tience to see what the news is going 
to be. 


AN ERA OF PROSPERITY. 





[New York Tribune. ] 


There are signs on every hand these 
days of overflowing national prosperity. 
The United States is to harvest this 
year the biggest corn crop it has ever 
grown and the biggest wheat crop in its 
history, with one exception. Our ex- 
ports and imports will break all rec- 
ords. Immigration is reaching a new 
high water mark. Our iron and steel 
output will be the largest ever known, 
and we shall touch a new high level in 
eoal production. It was announced the 
other day that postal receipts for 1904- 
705 had exceeded those for 1903-04 by 
$10,000,000. The Post-office Depart- 
ment’s money order business showed a 
gain for the year of twenty per cent— 
an unerring evidence of widely diffused 
prosperity. Now come Dun’s and 
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Bradstreet’s reports on commercial 
failures in the United States for the 
first nine months of 1905 to testify to 
steadily improving trade conditions. 

Both agencies emphasize the marked 
decrease not so much in the number of 
failures as in the totals of liabilities 
reported. The insolvencies noted by 
Dun for the period mentioned were 
8,806, with liabilities of $76,234,208. 
Bradstreet reports 7,481 failures, with 
liabilities of $89,960,745. According to 
one authority, there was a decrease in 
insolvencies compared with 1904—also 
a prosperous year—of four per cent. 
According to the other there was a de- 
crease of 3.8 per cent; but in liabilities 
there was a decline estimated by one 
agency at 30 per cent and by the other 
at 21.6 per cent. Possibly it is fair to 
say that there has been a decrease of 
25 per cent in the volume of bankrupt 
liabilities. This is a highly signifi- 
cant improvement, and inasmuch as for 
the last three months the ratio of de- 
erease has been noticeably larger than 
in the six months period from January 
to June it will be seen that businss con- 
ditions on October 1 were exceptionally 
promising. As Dun’s Review puts it: 
“These statistics of mercantile mortal- 
ity are probably as faithful in d-pict- 
ing the condition of business as the less 
negative records of bank exchanges and 
railway earnings, which tell a similar 
story.” 

In the last three or four years we 
have heard much talk of an ebb in na- 
tional prosperity. We have seen here 
in New York two or three temporary 
crashes in stocks—panics of the “rich 
man’s” variety. We have suffered not 
a little from the overissue of overvalued 
securities; but these disturbances have 
been ephemeral and wholly on the sur- 
face. Industrial and commercial devel- 
opment has not been impeded bv these 
“popgun” shocks; and the country at 
large has gone ahead absorbed in its 
work and indifferent to the havoe 
played from time to time with naper 
values. Good times have not failed, 
and show no signs of failing. On the 
contrary, there is every evidenee that 
the next two or three years will see a 
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marked acceleration in our industrial 
growth and a greater diffusion than 
ever of material prosperity. 


WOOL GROWING. 


[From the Textile World-Record.] 


yiNg) article, by Chester Whitney 
Wright of Harvard University, 
on wool growing and the tariff since 
1890, appears in the Quarterly Re- 
view of Economics for August. The 
author attempts to trace the devel- 
opment of the wool and sheep in- 
dustry in this country, and in a 
plausible way draws many conclu- 
sions which have received the warm 
approval of such free-trade journals 
as the Springfield Republican and 
the New York Evening Post. We 
are not going to deal here with the 
author’s method of reasoning. A 
fair illustration of it is found where 
he first admits that no satisfactory 
comparison of foreign and domestic 
prices for wool can be made, then 
makes such a comparison and from 
it draws the following remarkable 
two-faced conclusion: 


It is reasonable to conclude that, be- 
cause of the better condition in which 
the wool of our only really serious com- 
petitors comes to market, the specific 
weight duties do not, indeed, raise the 
price of American wool by the nominal 
amount of the duty, but that the price 
is raised under normal market condi- 
tions, to the full amount of the protec- 
tion possible and actually given by these 
duties. 

Instead of following Mr. Wright’s 
very complicated argument, we want 
to call attention to the fact that he 
has built that argument on a founda- 


tion of sand by assuming at the start 
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the truth of his statistics regarding 
the number of sheep, the production 
and the consumption of wool. ‘Take 
the sheep statistics, for example. 
Mr. Wright’s reasoning and conclu- 
slons are based on the assumption 
that the long rows of figures which 
he presents represent the number of 
sheep in this country for a series of 
years, when the truth, which he 
could easily have learned, is_ that 
these figures are simply guesses, and 
Up to 1901 
these figures were compiled by the 
Census Department, but in 1902 the 
Department of Agriculture 
dently became ashamed of the pre- 
tense of counting American sheep 
and abandoned it, as is shown by the 
fo'lowing letter from the statistician 
of the department, John Hyde, in 
reply to a request for the sheep cen- 
sus for 1901: | 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture, 


JuLY 16, 1902. 


IT am in receipt of your letter of the 
14th inst., and regret very much that 
I cannot help you at the present time. 
... The Department is engaged at 
present upon an investigation of the 
subject of live stock to determine to its 
own satisfaction as to how far it may 
rely on the census figures for the cen- 
sus year. 


very wild ones at that. 


evi- 


Joun Hype, Statistician. 


Deprived of the authority of the 
department, the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, to 
which this letter was addressed, sup- 
plied the deficiency by taking the 
opinions of correspondents through- 
there 
had been an increase or a decrease 


out the world as to whether 
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since 1900. Following are some il- 
lustrations of this method of count- 
ing sheep: 

Montana.—Here the local estimates 
range from 4,200,000 to 5,500,000, while 
the census figures for 1900 are 4,215,000. 
It is apparent that there has been a 
large increase in the flocks; a careful 
investigation results in estimating the 
number for the present year at 5,081,- 
000. 

Wyoming.—The increase in Wyoming 
is the most striking, The estimate of 
last year was 3,580,856. The census 
report gives the number in 1900 as 
3,327,000 and the Board of Sheep Com- 
mission reports 4,895,084 for this year. 
Inquiry leads to the conclusion that this 
number should be somewhat increased 
because of the failure of assessors to 
secure complete returns, and the num- 
ber has been fixed at 4,614,750, an in- 
crease of 1,036,000 over last year. 

Decline of Texas Wool Growing.— 
The most notable change in the above 
table, as compared with the similar table 
of last year, is in the State of Texas, 
where we accepted the Department of 
Agriculture’s estimate (in 1899) of 2,- 
786,688 sheep, and where the census of- 
fice found but 1,440,000 sheep in 1900. 


The estimate of the amount of 
pulled wool production for 1902 was 
evolved by a most ingenious arith- 
metical process. 

The census figures, which had 
been discredited by the department 
at Washington, were taken to show 
that, in 1900, of every 100 sheep in 
the country, 85 were lambs. The 
same proportion was then calculated 
for the number of sheep in 1901, 
based on the discredited census fig- 
ures and the estimates of correspond- 
ents. This gave the number of 
sheep and lambs in 1901. Then the 
census of 1900 and correspondents’ 
estimates were used to arrive at the 
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number of sheep in 1902. The num- 
ber of sheep in 1902 was then sub- 
tracted from the number of sheep 
and lambs in 1901, and the differ- 
ence taken as the number of sheep 
and lambs to be accounted for by 
slaughter, death from disease and 
otherwise. With a stern determi- 
nation to be accurate, 2 per cent was 
allowed for sheep killed by dogs and 
whose pelts were not discovered, 
leaving ninety and eight for the 
slaughter house. This left 21,165,- 
066 pelts from which the wool was 
pulled. The average yield was es- 
timated at two pounds a pelt, and 
thus a total of 42,330,132 pounds of 
pulled wool for 1902 was obtained. 
Further examples of this method 
of compiling figures could be given, 
but the foregoing is sufficient to 
show that the results thus obtained, 
although possibly the best under 
the circumstances, are nothing but 
rough approximations. It is upon 
such figures that Chester Whitney 
Wright has based a thinly disguised 
free-trade argument, which is pre- 
sented to the public under the aus- 
pices and backed by the prestige of 
Harvard College. Free-trade jour- 
nals, that neither know nor care any- 
thing about the accuracy of either 
the facts or the argument, accept the 
conclusions as true, because they are 
in accord with their own ideas, and 
spread the falsehood in every direc- 
It was in this way that the 
public was deceived in 1892 and in- 
duced to try a low tariff experiment 
which cost the country in money 


more than. did the Civil War. 


tion. 
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RECIPROCITY PETITIONS 
HAVERHILL. 


IN 


[Haverhill Register, October 15.] 


Since the adjournment of the Demo- 
cratic state convention the people are 
beginning to get a clearer understand- 
ing of the real intent and purposes of 
the so-called Chamber of Commerce 
committee of one hundred, who have 
enrolled themselves under the banner 
of reciprocity. The more the personnel 
of the movement is analyzed, the great- 
ter the conspiracy appears to be to 
deceive and defraud the public. It has 
leaked out that there never was a full 
meeting of the committee of the com- 
mittee of one hundred, that the men 
who were engaged in the conspiracy 
were limited to comparatively a few, and 
the larger number of names who were 
not actively interested were borrowed 
to give the movement a respectable ap- 
pearance to the innocent public. 

It is now admitted that the political 
complexion was considerably divided, a 
third Democratic, a third mugwump, or 
free trade in disguise, and the other 
third Republicans, who were drawn 
into the movement 


BY THE SAME DECEPTIVE METHODS 


that were to be used to deceive the pub- 
lic, and it appears that the Republi- 
cans, having found that they had been 
duped, withdrew, or at least refused to 
take an active part in the proceedings. 

It has also cropped out that Henry 
M. Whitney, Democratic candidate for 
lieutenant-governor, was the real author 
of the reciprocity plank that was to be 
forced into the Republican platform 
under the threats of 


DISRUPTING THE PARTY, 

by the mugwump contingent, which 
was wisely turned down by loyal Re- 
publicans in their state convention. 

It is also alleged by those who have 
been in a position to know, that the 
Democratic candidate for lieutenant- 
governor was behind the “five cents a 
name movement.” The collectors who 
were sent out to receive reciprocity en- 
dorsers, at five cents a name, apparent- 
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ly had hard luck, for most everybody 
appeared to be too busily engaged, ex- 
cept 

DEMOCRATS AND MUGWUMPS, 


who had been let into the scheme. 

Practical Politics gives the following 
interesting account of their noble work 
in this city. 


MANUFACTURERS DIDN’T SIGN. 


“The solicitors who were sent to this 
city by the reciprocity advocates met 
with a decidedly cool reception from 
leading Republicans, and the large 
numbers of signers whom the solicitors 
hoped to secure, failed to materialize 
for presentation to the MRepublican 
state convention. The reciprocity men 
had been figuring upon enlisting the 
support of the local shoe manufactu- 
rers, and nearly all the firms allied with 
the shoe industry, but one experience 
was enough for them, and the requests 
for them to sign, when the reciprocity 
cards were presented, were turned 
down. The same dodge was worked last 
year, and a book was published contain- 
ing the names of twenty-one hundred 
Haverhill men, supposedly Republicans. 
These books were spread broadcast as 
evidence that Haverhill Republicans 
favored reciprocal relations with the 
Dominion of Canada. 

“One glance at the names on the 
book of those advocating reciprocity 
was sufficient to show that there are 
but few Republicans in Haverhill who 
favor the plan that has been framed 
up for the state leaders by the Foss men 
for the past two years, and the perusal 
of the list of twenty-one hundred 
names published is evidence that there 
are numerous Democrats and Socialists 
lined up under the banner of reciproc- 
ity Republicanism. 

“About a month ago when the offer 
was made of five cents for every card 
signed, there were several political 
workers who thought that they saw a 
gcod thing, and they jumped at the 
offer. They received large bundles of 
the cards and started out, but they soon 
quit the task, for they met with too 
cool a reception. One man, Thomas H. 
Bruton, gathered in just six cards, and 
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that was enough for him. He dropped 
the job, even refusing to send in and 
collect the thirty cents he had labored 
for. 

“Two men arrived here from Salem, 
having been sent out by reciprocity 
managers from Boston. They were of- 
fered for every name secured on the 
cards three cents and their expenses. 
The two men figured out that they 
would gather in about three thousand 
names in two days, but they had to 
guard themselves, as there was the list 
of twenty-one hundred names furnished 
the headquarters in Boston last year, 
and no duplicates were to be allowed. 
The two strangers met with as frosty 
a reception as the local political work- 
ers who had tried the job, and the Re- 
publican leaders have been wondering 
that the Foss managers did not tumble 
to the game that was played upon them 
last year, as the list of twenty-one thou- 
sand names furnished in 1904 did not 
contain over four hundred out of the 
thirty-five hundred Republicans in this 
city, while the fingers on one hand 
would more than represent those en- 
gaged in the shoe business.” 


DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCY. 


[New York Tribune. | 


The Massachusetts Democracy is on 
record as having denounced in unmeas- 
ured terms not only the general princi- 
ple of protection, but the specific appli- 
cations of that principle made in the 
McKinley and Dingley tariffs. The 
Massachusetts delegation to the Demo- 
eratic National Convention of 1904 
heartily supported the plank in the na- 
tional platform which declared: “We 
denounce protection as a robbery of the 
many to enrich the few.” It is ac- 
knowledged that the Dingley tariff is 
the most pronounced protective tariff 
we have ever had, and since 1897 Mas- 
sachusetts Democrats and Democrats 
everywhere else have been protesting— 
in conventions, at least—against its 
“iniquities” and “abominations.” Yet 
the Bay State platform of 1905 actually 
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proposes that the Dingley schedules be 
perpetuated as maximum rates in a pro- 
posed dual tariff. If Massachusetts can 
secure a few special favors like free 
coal, free lumber and free hides, the 
Democratic party in that state is will- 
ing to withdraw the accusation that pro- 
tection, as exemplified in the Dingley 
tariff, “is a robbery,” and to let the 
country worry along forever under that 
tariff, except in so far as it may be 
modified through special international 
trade agreements. How must such a 
declaration sound to Democrats who 
sympathized with President Cleveland’s 
denunciation of the Wilson-Gorman act 
as a measure of “perfidy and dishonor,” 
and who once accepted the tariff teach- 
ings of Morrison, Mills, Carlisle, Vest, 
David A. Wells and William L. Wilson ? 


The world has suffered a diminution 
in its flocks of sheep of 93,000,000 head 
since 1873. The cheap wool of Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine has not proved 
a stimulus to the sheep raiser. Per- 
haps the growing appetite for mutton 
and the better rewards received by the 
farmer may prove more efficacious in 
keeping up the supply of the useful 
animal.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Tariff revision means tariff reduc- 
tion. The people who are satisfied with 
the Dingley tariff are the workingmen 
of the United States and the men who 
have their capital invested in the mills 
and factories. The alleged “reform- 
ers” are visionaries or associations like 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
made up of importers whose ultimate 
interests lie in free trade, which would 
vastly increase their business. It is 
the New York chamber that is endeav- 
oring to wheedle the Pittsburgh cham- 
ber into a pronouncement in favor of 
revision. The motive of the New 
Yorkers is so plain that it ought not 
to deceive Dr. Holland or anybody else 
in a community whose fortunes are so 
closely bound up in the maintenance 
of protection precisely as it stands.— 
Pittsburgh Times. 
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CONGRESSMAN LACEY OF IOWA ON DUAL TARIFF, 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE AND TRADE 
WITH GERMANY. 


T the Republican county con- 

vention in Bloomfield, Iowa, 
September 238, Hon. John F. Lacey, 
M. C., delivered an able speech, 
from which the following is taken 
because of its clear and pertinent ap- 
plication to the latest demands of 
Republicans who allow Democrats 
to lead them: 


There are some people classed as 
protectionists who are ready to sound 
the praises of protection but are 
never satisfied with any of the sched- 
ules of a protective tariff. Some 
good but mistaken men would have 
cast the country into the throes of 
a general tariff conflict before the 
last presidential election, if they 
had had their way. To satisfy some 
of these people it is proposed to do 
away with our present tariff law and 
enact two full sets of schedules. I 
fear this simple device will not give 
them satisfaction. How can gentle- 
men be expected to sleep of nights 
with two complete or “dual tariff’ 
schedules on the statute books when 
they suffer so much insomnia with 
only one set of schedules now? I 
fear that their trouble will simply 
be multiplied by two. 

The Chicago reciprocity conven- 
tion has selected a new adviser for 
the Republican party. 

My Democratic friend, ex-Sena- 
tor Harris of Kansas, who sat in the 
58d Congress when he was helping 
to enact the Wilson bill which 
wrecked his country and his party, 
T am sure is too much of a free 


trader to be satisfied with two tariffs 
when he is so earnestly opposed to 
one. He voted February 2, 1894, 
to repeal the McKinley law and en- 
act the Wilson law in its stead. He 
may now be a vocal protectionist, 
but his votes in Congress were al- 
ways the other way. I naturally 
look with some concern upon a 
proposition advocated by him in re- 
lation to our tariff. As a member 
of a committee selected to manage a 
tariff crusade against the Republican 
party he is not entitled to much con- 
sideration. When as a member of 
such a campaign committee he seeks 
to advise our party as to its course, 
I must be permitted to doubt, even 
though he may be surrounded by 
some very good company. 

It is now ten years since 1894, 
and the American people are as- 
sumed to be good forgetters and it 
is therefore about time for some 
people to use the old anti-tariff cry 
to advance their political interests. 
But there are two generations who 
remember the Wilson-Gorman days, 
the hard times of Mr. Cleveland’s 
last administration, and the im- 
proved conditions which have come 
and stayed under the Dingley law. 

Germany has adopted a discrimi- 
nating tariff to take effect next 
March. That this new tariff will 
probably be to the detriment of the 
United States is very likely, for that 
was largely the purpose of its enact- 
ment. 

Some very earnest low tariff ad- 
vocates insist that we should at once 
imitate Crockett’s historic coon and 
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“come down,” modifying our tariff 
laws to meet the views of our great 
German competitors. The proposi- 
tion is that we should make a deal 
with Germany agreeing to give her 
manufactures better rates of access 
to our markets than we do to Great 
Britain. Just how long Great 
Britain would submit to this dis- 
crimination it is easy to guess. Last 
year our imports and exports to and 
from those two great countries were 
as follows: 


Exports to Germany, $193,841,636 
Imports from Germany, 118,138,089 


Balance in our favor, $75,703,547 


The balance of trade in our favor 
on our trade with Great Britain ex- 
ceded both our imports and exports 
in our trade with Germany by $36,- 
126,319. Would it be reciprocity 
to give lower rates of duty to the 
nation which buys $193,841,636 of 
us as against the nation which lets 
most of our goods into her ports free 
and which purchased of us last year 
$523,192,3202 

Certainly discrimination like this 
is not to be called reciprocity. 

But it is said that our German 
trade will greatly suffer if we do not 
make discrimination in favor of that 
country. Perhaps it will. But let 
us see just wherein it may suffer. As 
I have said, we exported $1938,841,- 
636 worth of our products to that 
country last year. It included cop- 
per which Germany must have and 
which she uses in her manufactur- 


ing, amounting to ....$14,294,339 
It included raw cotton ..... 87,392,063 
Raw tobacco iene. hie hoy 4,869,483 


Wood used in manufacture. 1,295,201 
MOM DOR lot ils seine ier 0 AAAs eS BUNS 
CTAB WA toy ipsa ea ene 2,518,671 
CPOALVOMUND ES are unipun saat 8,594,223 

ALPS ao ETA AE LA aL fe $120,252,496 
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These things she does not produce 
and uses them in her own manufac- 
tures. She does not propose to shut 
out the raw materials from her own 
factories. ‘There are still other like 
items in her purchases from us, but 
this only leaves about $73,000,000 
that her new tariff will affect, which 
is about five per cent of our exports. 

On the other hand our imports 
from Germany have been mainly of 
goods in competition with our own. 
Of her imports from us sixty per 
cent were of goods properly classed 
as raw materials. Our imports from 
Germany have been twenty-five per 
cent only of raw materials. If Ger- 
many insists in charging the United 
States higher tariff duties than she 
does to other countries it may be- 
come necessary to provide for such 
discrimination. by an additional duty 
to be levied against such country 
as discriminates against the United 
States. 

We are entitled to equal treat- 
ment from Germany. We _ have 
given her a great carrying trade and 
have been one of her good custom- 
ers. Last year there were imported 
into the United States in American 
ships goods of the value of $151,- 
545,512, but at the same time we 
imported in German bottoms $142,- 
148,200 worth of goods. After de- 
ducting the raw materials we bought 
more competitive goods from Ger- 
man last year than she bought of 
us. 


The preservation of the Beef Trust’s 
market in Germany will not be made 
the paramount consideration in any leg- 
islation enacted at Washington the com- 
ing winter.—Dubuque Times. 





The scheme of a dual tariff launched 
by the conference recently held in Chi- 
cago, though called reciprocity, is really 
nothing but free trade in disguise.— 
Biddeford (Me.) Journal. 
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SPEECH OF HENRY M. WHITNEY. 


The question of reciprocity as regards the people of Massachusetts, 
I am happy to say, has passed beyond the academic stage and has now 
become the fixed political belief of a majority of our voters. Here- 
efter, the public men who are to sit in the high places will be men in 
sympathy with this policy. 

What is reciprocity in trade? Reciprocity in trade is the exchang- 
ing of a part or the whole of the surplus product of one man’s labor 
for a whole or part of the surplus product of another man’s labor. 
These wants are common to all mankind and coeval with the human 
race. Men may live in caves in the hillside, they may clothe them- 
selves in the skins of beasts, in the dress of Mother Eve or in the 
garb of nature, but food they must have. Hence that locality which 
furnishes a supply of food with the least expenditure of labor be- 
comes at once an attractive spot for all mankind. 

The business in which the human race is engaged is that of supply- 
ing the demand of the race for food, clothing and shelter. These are 
basic wants. They are not the creation of artificial laws of man. 
They exist without regard to tariff regulations, and they would con- 
tinue were there no tariff. If trade with all the world could be car- 
ried on freely, as it is throughout the United States, the people of all 
lands would be employed in producing the things most profitable for 
each. 

But we have departed far from this freedom of trade. How has it 
come about? In the first place, by the need of revenue for maintain- 
ing the government, and the belief that it would be easier to collect 
from the people their fair share of the sum required by an indirect 
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tax upon the things they buy from foreign countries than in any 
other way. If a tariff tax were established on the products of foreign 
countries, then certain people in the United States engaged in pro- 
ducing similar things would be thus enabled to get a higher price 
for their own goods, and so the price of all that would be needed 
would be permanently advanced. 

By so much at least as the tariff tax they raised the price of their 
own goods, and hence the price of all the commodity, both that made 
at home and that imported, was raised to the level of the cost of 1m- 
portation, including the tariff tax. If the article was one of neces- 
sity to the farmer, he must use less of it or give more of his wheat 
for an equal quantity than before. 

Now I claim that the interest of the people of the United States 
or elsewhere is to get the greatest amount possible of the necessities 
and comforts of life from the products of their labor, and that tariff 
walls and tariff restrictions have for their purpose the raising of 
prices at the cost of the consumer, and this is the result. What is 
the use of the tariff unless it does raise prices? This is its aim and 
object, and it is therefore a forced contribution from the people for 
the benefit of those engaged in what would otherwise be an unprofit- 
able industry. 

But they say that if you had no tariff there would not be anything 
for people to do. Mankind must cease to have wants. No one would 
want anything to eat, and if he did he couldn’t get it, and there would 
be an absence of demand for clothing and shelter. “It’s the tariff 
that creates the demand for everything,” say its worshipers. Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians. 

The figures show that 91 out of every 100 people would be able to 
buy more and better things if there were no tariff at all. Even of 
this remaining 9 per cent, it is probably true that the large iron and 
steel industries are perfectly able to meet competition from any 
quarter, and that many of the textile industries are in the same fort- 
unate position. J am convinced that a further analysis would show 
that not more than 5 per cent of our wage earners would or could 
be affected any way but favorably were the tariff wall to be en- 
tirely removed. 

But I am not proposing that. I have made this analysis to show 
how utterly groundless and foolish is the assertion of our high tariff 
friends that all our prosperity comes from restrictive tariff laws. 
The real benefit comes to only a very few. The small contributions 
from upwards of 26,000,000 of wage earners serve to enrich a few, 
who use more or less of the wealth thus acquired in perpetuating this 
unfair and iniquitous system. 

As applied to Canada it is simply absurd. There are no manufac- 
tures there at present of any moment. Canada is entering upon a 
career of development in her agricultural and- mineral resources 
similar to that of our western country, which has contributed so 
largely to the development of industrial enterprises in the eastern 
states. Commercial union would develop the trade and transporta- 
tion in the West, causing large numbers of men to find employment 
in this branch of labor, and would cause a further home demand for 
food supplies, which is the best of all markets for the farmer. 

Were reciprocal relations established on favorable lines Canada 
would become in its trade affairs a part of the United States, and all 
the machinery of modern development would be applied to that new 
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virgin soil to the great advantage of both parties. I do not agree to 
the distinguished gentleman as to the unfavorable effects of reciproc- 
ity on the Canadian people. Are there any people more prosperous 
than those inhabitating our western states and territories? Why 
should not the Canadian farmer be equally prosperous as his Ameri- 
can neighbor under similar conditions? The opponents of reciproc- 
ity are seeking to deprive our people of all the advantages of that 
vast trade and to build up competitors in their own and foreign 
markets. This is a mistaken policy. 

Many of our opponents appear to think that the Dingley tariff is 
the source whence all blessings flow. They point to the magnitude 
of our exports, as if they were the creation of that ordinance, and 
they refer especially to the trade with Canada as conclusive evidence 
of the wisdom of their standpat policy. They arrogate to themselves 
the work of an Almighty hand. The real source of our prosperity 
lies in the abundant harvests which the country has enjoyed for 
many years, in the distribution of which and the incidental ex- 
changes of it for the labor of others the wheels of transportation 
and of manufacturing have been kept busy. 

The prosperity we have had and are having is due to the fruitful 
earth yielding its abundance into the lap of the husbandman. The 
Dingley tariff has acted as an obstruction rather than a help. It has 
diverted into the pockets of the few much of the hard earnings of 
the many and limited to this extent the volume of the exchanges. 
The exclusive policy of the Dingley tariff, praised as the height of 
wisdom, invites other countries to follow our example, and sooner or 
later it will be followed, and the villainies we have taught them they 
will execute upon us. 


SPEECH OF COLONEL CLARKE. 


SHALL not thresh over the old straw of the campaign. 

There is enough to be said which has not been said to show 
that the reciprocity which has been advocated is not tenable 
and that the immediate tariff revision which was advocated by 
both sides would be against the interests of the country. This 
is an economic club. Politics has no place here. All that we 
ought to desire is knowledge of the truth. Candidates and 
parties may come and go; nothing but the truth will stand. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROTECTION AND FREE TRADE, 


To fully understand the new propositions, let us devote a few 
minutes to elementary principles. There are two kinds of tariff 
and two kinds of reciprocity. The distinction between a protec- 
tive tariff and a free-trade tariff is not one of high or low rates, 
but of the articles that are made dutiable. The British free- 
trade tariff sometimes raises more revenue per capita than our 
protective tariff raises. Their duties are placed mainly upon 
articles which they are obliged to import, like tea and coffee, 
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which are not raised in the country, hence those duties do not 
protect any domestic industry. On the contrary, our duties are 
placed upon articles which we are not obliged to import, because 
we can produce enough of them for our needs, hence a duty 
upon the foreign article protects the domestic product. But it 
is no part of the protective policy to prohibit any imports that 
are not bad in themselves or produced by slave or convict labor. 
The object is to equalize conditions in the home market. Con- 
cretely, if Japan can produce and deliver in New York a web of 
cotton cloth at one-half the cost of production in this country, 
as she can, then protection requires her to pay into the United 
States treasury a duty of 50 per cent before she can be per- 
mitted to sell that cloth in our market. This gives her manu- 
facturers exactly an even chance here with our manufacturers 
and it preserves the standard of our wages and our civilization. 
If duties chance to be higher than are sometimes needed, they 
do no harm. If the duty on pig iron were $40 instead of $4 
a ton, it would make no difference in the price. During the last 
ten years steel rails have averaged a trifle higher in England 
than here, notwithstanding our duty of $7.84 per gross ton. In 
times of foreign depression, duties need to be higher than when 
the foreign demand is good. Protection has been well likened 
to the dikes of Holland. They are higher than is ordinarily 
necessary, but when there is a very high tide they. save the coun- 
try from inundation. 


TWO KINDS OF RECIPROCITY. 


Commercial reciprocity is an arrangement between nations 
for the favored exchange of certain goods. It may be competi- 
tive or non-competitive. Two countries which produce exactly 
the same kinds of goods can gain nothing by exchanging them 
except when something can be saved in freight or in con- 
venience. These savings, however, are frequently great enough 
to overcome duties, hence there is a large commerce without 
reciprocity. This is well illustrated by the trade between the 
United States and Canada. It is cheaper for Southern Cali- 
fornia to import coal by vessel from British Columbia, and pay 
the duty upon it, than it is to get it by rail from our south- 
western states. It is cheaper for Ontario to import coal from 
Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania and pay the duty upon it, than 
it is to obtain it from Nova Scotia, but it is cheaper for Montreal 
to get it from the maritime provinees. Quality considered, it 
is not cheaper for Boston to get it from Nova Scotia than from 
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Maryland. Again, it is often cheaper for a Canadian merchant 
to buy goods in London or Paris or Berlin than in Boston, New 
York or Chicago, but it is more convenient for him to get them 
here, for the saving in time is often important, hence he buys 
here and pays whatever duty his country requires for revenue 
and protection, or such portion of it as our merchants will not 
pay by making concessions in price. Reciprocity between two 
such countries would necessarily be at the cost of both revenue 
and protection. The loss of revenue would have to be made up 
by raising duties against other countries or by increasing in- 
ternal taxation. The loss of protection would introduce the 
reign of the strongest. 

Reciprocity in non-competing articles is of an entirely differ- 
ent character. For example, Brazil produces coffee and rubber 
and the United States produces neither, except a little in insular 
possessions, but is a large consumer of both. We produce ma- 
chinery and flour, and Brazil produces very little of either, but 
is a consumer of both. If the United States and Brazil agree to 
reduce their duties on these four dissimilar articles, the advan- 
tage 1s mutual and no industry in either country is hurt by the 
exchange. That is real reciprocity—the only kind that is con- 


sistent with protection, and will not tempt one industry to _ 


destroy another or one section to gain an unfair advantage over 
another. Stanwood’s Life of Blaine, just issued, shows con- 
clusively that this is the only kind of reciprocity that he favored. 
McKinley went a step further and advocated the remission of 
duties on articles that are not highly competitive, when, but 
only when, they can be taken off, to use the language of his last 
speech, “without harm to our industries and labor.” 


RECIPROCITY WITH GERMANY. 


In one of his great speeches in Boston, McKinley said there 
are some people who are always looking for something foreign. 
Recently those people have been exercised over our relations 
with Germany, and they have held a reciprocity conference in 
Chicago to see if they cannot influence the Government to take 
from the cotton and woolen and jewelry and toy manufacturers 
of the East some of the protection which they now enjoy, so 
that Germany will be placated and will admit under the mini- 
mum schedule of her new and higher tariff the products of the 
packers’ combination and the agricultural machinery trust in 
the West. They called this reciprocity. The delegates from 
Boston were willing to agree to it if the West would concede 
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free hides and other raw materials, but the West would not 
and then the Bostonians did just what they have unsparingly 
condemned Senators Hoar and Lodge for doing when the 
Dingley law, with its hide duty, was pending in the Senate— 
they yielded. It would have been worth a journey to Chicago 
to see Osborne Howes and Dr. Blackwell yield. But this was 
not all that they yielded. They had for several years been 
clamoring for tariff revision and had complained of certain 
duties as robbery and in the interests of the trusts. But some- 
body in that conference thought that what the people are dying 
for is a new phrase or catchword, and so they coined one—it 
was free coinage—and the phrase was “dual tariff,’ which 
sounded to them almost as well as “bimetalism” or “double 
standard.” They forgot about the robber duties and even about 
free raw materials, and for the sake of a war cry they consented 
that Congress may pass a little brief bill which will make the 
Dingley duties the maximum, and a set of schedules 25 per cent 
lower the minimum. To be sure, this is nothing but the hori- 
zontal reduction which gave a unique place in history to Uncle 
Bill Morrison, but as it leveled down instead of up, it captivated 
their hearts. 

It was the scare about Germany which gave excuse for the 
conference and the claim was made that as Germany buys from 
us twice as much as we buy from her, we have been treating her 
unfairly. I sent a pamphlet to the conference in which I gave 
lists of all the articles that pass between the two countries and 
showed that more than one-half of Germany’s imports from us 
are non-competitive, such as raw cotton, naval stores, mineral 
oil, ete., which she must have, and that we buy more manufac- 
tures from her than she buys from us. They would not receive 
the pamphlet, and the distributor was driven out before the con- 
ference opened. Facts were not what they wanted. Some peo- 
ple know everything already. Germany, which is not trying 
at all to hurt the United States, but simply to give better pro- 
tection to her agriculture, seemed to them to be showing her 
teeth and they thought it would be good Americanism to im- 
mediately come down—or rather to bring somebody else down. 

At first they seemed to forget, or not to care, that whatever 
we yield to Germany we must in fairness yield to our larger 
customer, Great Britain, and to all other friendly nations, but 
they broadened under the discussion and the flexible tariff 
scheme that has for some years been the system of the protec- 
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tionist nations of Europe, and which some of our American 
statesmen—Senator Lodge for one—have long favored, finally 
opened up to their visions great possibilities of peace and pros- 
perity. If we are to have reciprocity at all in competitive 
articles, I think the method is wise, but I very much doubt the 
wisdom and the constitutionality of the seizure by a nation of 
the goods or the business of some of its subjects or citizens to 
traffic them for others. 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


With all respect for Mr. Whitney and his associates, it 
seems to me that the agitation in Massachusetts and two or 
three western states for reciprocity with Canada is the most im- 
practicable movement that the subject has ever developed. It 
takes two to make a trade, and in this case it would take three. 
The United States as a whole is indifferent, and more states in 
New England oppose it than favor it. Both parties in Canada 
oppose it and Great Britain, though reticent, will hardly consent 
so long as there is a prospect of Imperial Federation. 

We are told, however, that we have treated Canada unfairly 
and that if we would make an offer she would reciprocate. This 
is pure assumption, and the probabilities are against it. Whether 


or not it has been unfair for us to decline Canada’s offers is of. 


no practical moment now, since no one can grind with water 
that has run past his mill. One of Mr. Whitney’s great appeals 
to Massachusetts is that we want the Canadian market for our 
manufactures. But Canada chooses to keep it for hers. Is Mr. 
Whitney’s proposition fair? What kind of an argument would 
it be to address to Canada for obtaining her consent? 

The treaty of 1854, which was confined to natural products, 
proved unsatisfactory to our people. Soon after it was entered 
into the provinces of Ontario and Quebec—for federation had 
not then taken place—raised their duties on manufactures. In 
this country that was felt to be unfair. I do not think it was 
so intended, but Canada needed the revenue, and having re- 
leased duties on natural products, she had to make up the deficit 
on manufactures. Her present need of revenue is greater still. 
In 1874 she offered us a new treaty, embracing about forty 
articles of manufacture, but after a careful scrutiny the senate 
thought it not of sufficient benefit to justify the discrimination 
which it would make among our industries. Several more re- 
cent negotiations have been had, but the Canadian offer has al- 
ways been confined to natural products and since a preferential 
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rate has been granted to the Empire, Canada has refused to ex- 
tend it to us, or to repeal it, and has insisted that any favor 
which we extend to her must go to Great Britain also. It has 
not been unfair for us to reject offers like those; neither is it 
unfair for us to maintain higher duties than those of Canada, 
for our duties were not made against Canada, but the world. 


CANADA AGAINST IT. 


It is now more than a quarter of a century since Canada en- 
tered upon the protective policy. The value of the product of 
her manufactures has grown from $309,676,068 in 1881 to 
$481,053,375 in 1901, and there has been a more rapid growth 
in the last four years. There are more than 1,200 important 
manufacturing establishments in the Dominion and during 
each of the last three years their representatives in annual ses- 
sion have unanimously voted against any reciprocity which will 
affect manufactures. It has been shown that when Mr. Whit- 
ney was president of the Dominion Coal Company, he opposed 
any reduction of the Canadian duty on coal. He now favors 
reciprocity in coal, but his company does not,* for Consul Gen- 
eral Foster has reported to our State Department that repre- 
sentatives of all the maritime coal companies have met and 
voted against it. Is it at all likely that the Dominion govern- 
ment would oppose the wishes of the manufacturers and the 
miners? All the Canadian statesmen of both parties who have 
spoken since this agitation began here have said that reciprocity 
is a dead issue in Canada, and the Boston Commercial Bulletin’s 
canvass of the Canadian newspapers shows a heavy preponder- 
ance against it. 

Mr. Whitney and his co-workers affect to believe that the 
United States could change all this and they act as though 
they thought Massachusetts was the whole United States. He 
talks about “the great country to the north and east of us’ as 
essential to our future growth, ignoring our intervening states 
and the vastly greater tributary areas to the west and south. 
When he made that point before the committee on federal re- 
lations at the State House last year, I drew a line from Boston 
along the New York Central Railroad to Buffalo and thence 
north in Canada as far as there is any settlement, and showed 
that in our States east of that line there is a population two mil- 
lions greater than there is in the adjacent portion of Canada, 


*Mr. Whitney interrupted here and said that the Dominion Coal Co. has 
recently changed its attitude and now favors reciprocity in coal, 
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that is, one-third more people, fellow countrymen and near 
neighbors, 1o produce food and raw materials for us and buy 
our goods, than those more distant and foreign friends, whose 
trade naturally follows their flag and their great river. 


MAINE AND VERMONT AGAINST IT. 

The people in our northern New England states begin to be 
a little sensitive over this Massachusetts agitation. The Re- 
publican state convention in Maine, held at Bangor on the 29th 
of June, 1904, declared that: 


The Republican party stands for the reciprocity of Blaine and 
Arthur and Harrison and McKinley and Dingley, which covers the 
interchange with foreign countries of articles which we do not pro- 
duce, and our own products needed in such countries. It opposes 
such reciprocity with Canada as will flood our market with Canadian 
lumber, fish, hay, potatoes and other farm products, as it would 
seriously embarrass many of Maine’s important industries and espe- 
cially that of agriculture. Under present arrangements our trade 
with Canada is constantly increasing, with the balance largely in 
our favor. We believe in letting well enough alone. 


In the following October the General Assembly of Vermont, 
by unanimous votes in both branches, adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the people of Vermont look with disfavor upon 


reciprocity with Canada without a definite statement of terms. 


There is no reason to expect that the Canadians will grant us prefer- 
ential duties as they do to Great Britain, or that they will agree to 
any favored interchange except of natural products. This was the 
scope of the treaty of 1854, which, working great injury to the 
farmers of Vermont, was terminated on motion of Vermont’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Our relations with Canada are pleasant and 
profitable under the national policies which each country has adopted 
for its fiscal needs and its industrial development, and our commer- 
cial relations throughout the United States are so paramount to any 
others attainable that we should avoid all innovations upon such 
relations. 

I have no doubt these resolutions voice the prevailing senti- 
ment in the other New England states and there are many sa- 
gacious merchants in Boston who think that some of their col- 
leagues are not serving them or the city a good turn by 
antagonizing the vital interests of their nearest and best cus- 
tomers. 

Much more might be said upon this subject and doubtless 
will be said by my distinguished associate in this debate, but 
I must devote the rest of my time to the subject of tariff revi- 


sion. 
THE CHIEF DEMAND FOR TARIFF REVISION BASED ON ERRORS. 


Of course the tariff will be revised sooner or later. When 
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it shall be done is a question of expediency and not of principle, 
a mixed question of business and politics. But how it shall be 
done and wherefore is a question of economics. The chief de- 
mand for revision is based upon the belief that many of the 
duties are too high and that they foster monopolies and enable 
them to rob consumers. But these beliefs are errors. Whether 
protective duties are too high or not is best tested by importa- 
tion. During the five years, 1900 to 1904 inclusive, our imports 
averaged $918,648,181 a year. This was much more than ever 
before. It was $209,154,316 a year greater than under the 
Wilson law. During the fiscal year 1905 imports reached the 
unprecedented figure of $1,117,512,629. Does this look as 
though the tariff were prohibitory, or even high? Let us apply 
the test to certain important classes of goods. Imports of iron 
and steel manufactures during the last three years have aver- 
aged $34,051,929. This is $11,937,495 a year more than dur- 
ing the last three years of the Wilson law. Some people wish 
to abolish the duties on lumber, because the price is high. It 
is not the tariff but the great demand which makes the price 
high. Repealing the duty would not reduce the price; it would 
simply deprive the Treasury of revenue and put it into the pock- 
ets of the foreigners who send us the lumber. During the last 
three years the average annual imports of wood manufactures, 
including lumber and wood pulp, were $6,833,537. This was 
$3,298,864 more than the yearly imports under the Wilson 
law. Take one other illustration—cotton manufactures. Dur- 
ing the last three years of the Wilson law the annual average 
imports were $33,797,790; during 1903, 1904, 1905, the aver- 
age was $50,302,302, or $16,504,522 a year more than under 
that law. This annual import is greater than the product of 
New Bedford and Fall River combined. It is nearly one-half 
the output of all the mills in Massachusetts. In respect of capi- 
tal and labor, cotton manufacturing is the largest industry in 
Massachusetts. What citizen would like to subject it to any 
severer foreign competition? During the last two years it has 
been depressed by labor troubles and speculation in the raw 
material. It is now doing better. Immediate tariff revision 
would create such a condition of general uncertainty as to de- 
press it again. Would it be opportune or wise? 


THE DINGLEY TARIFF NOT HIGH. 


Without particularizing other industries, let us apply other 
tests to the tariff as a whole. Notwithstanding the increased 
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sufficiency of our industries to meet the needs of the people, 
our imports per capita in the five years 1900-1904 averaged 
$11.47, while under the Wilson tariff they averaged only $9.95. 
The opponents of the present tariff fail to give it credit for its 
large free list. In 1904 of all imports 46.25 per cent were free. 
The average ad valorem rate on both the free and dutiable was 
only 26.30 per cent. The average for seventeen years next 
previous to the enactment of the law was 26.51. We have been 
told that if we do not buy more abroad we cannot sell so much 
there. But our exports of domestic merchandise have been 
vastly greater under this law than ever before, and in the last 
fiscal year they reached the unprecedented sum of $1,491,744,- 
695. The truth is, the Dingley law is scientific. It is well cal- 
culated to yield sufficient but not too much revenue, to promote 
domestic industries in all sections of the country, and to permit 
a large and beneficial foreign trade. 


NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR MONOPOLIES. 


And it is not the parent of trusts. Professor Sumner of 
Yale, an eminent free-trade author, says that “Trusts, depart- 
ment stores, railroad consolidations, bank unions, are cases of a 
general development in the mode of industrial organization,” 
and he considers them the normal results of “the discoveries 
and inventions of the nineteenth century.” I hold in my hand 
volume 18 of the Industrial Commission’s reports. It is wholly 
devoted to industrial combinations in Europe. It shows that 
they existed there long before there were any in this country, 
and nowhere more numerously than in free-trade England. 
There is now later evidence—and I wish I could take time to 
read it—of the existence of export syndicates in France and 
Germany, the object of which is to capture foreign markets and 
the method of which is to cut prices so as to overcome competi- 
tion, and divide the losses among the members of the syndi- 
cate. This is equivalent to paying a bounty on exportation, 
but as the bounty is not paid by the government, it cannot be 
offset under section 5 of the Dingley tariff. I have here three 
articles by Mr. James M. Swank, the most distinguished author- 
ity in this country on iron and steel, in which he quotes exten- 
sively from European authorities as to the organization and 
operations of these cartels. The authorities before us show that 
international combinations have been formed for the two-fold 
purpose of apportioning output and maintaining prices. There 
is but one reasonable conclusion from this state of facts and 
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that is, if we should reduce duties on any class of goods dealt 
in by these foreign and international combinations, we should 
only play into their hands, and we should expose to ruin the in- 
dependent domestic producers, whose competition under pro- 
tection is a guaranty of the reasonableness of prices. 


RAILROAD DISCRIMINATION NULLIFYING PROTECTION. 


There is one other new factor of immense importance, which 
has thus far received very little public attention, and that is the 
practice of the government railroads in France and Germany 
in making rates on goods for export only about one-half as high 
as on goods for home consumption. I have here an official table 
of such rates. That practice is equivalent to the payment of 
bounties by those governments to their manufacturers for in- 
vading foreign countries and breaking down their manufac- 
tures. 

Moreover, the practice of our own trunk lines of railroad in 
contracting with steamship companies for rates on imports far 
below those on domestic products for home consumption, al- 
most nullifies our tariff in many cases. I understand that un- 
der such arrangements the freight charge from Liverpool: to 
St. Paul is lower than it is from Boston to St. Paul. Let me 
read a dispatch from Chicago, dated March 18, 1905: 

“During the remainder of this year all the import traffic 
which moves through the Atlantic and Gulf ports will be 
carried on cut rates. This fact developed,at the joint import 
conference which was held here yesterday with representatives 
present from all of the trunk lines, the Central Freight Associa- 
tion lines, and lines between Chicago and the Missouri River 
and between the gulf and the river. 

“When an attempt was made to secure a restoration of import 
rates it quickly developed that practically all of the import traf- 
fic for the current year had been contracted for on reduced 
rates averaging not more than fifty per cent of the normal 


tariffs. All effort therefore to obtain a restoration of the rates 
was abandoned.” 


Possibly such bad practices as this can be prevented by rail- 
way rate legislation, but I doubt it. The rates-on ocean vessels 
are beyond government control and they can be made low 
enough on joint through bills of lading, whatever the rates on 
the railroads, to still make possible the distribution of imports 
at a lower charge than that on domestic products. 


PROTECTION MORE THAN EVER NECESSARY NOW. 


There is no safeguard for our industries but adequate duties; 
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and the proposition to reduce duties, in face of increasing im- 
portations and of such foreign and domestic combinations as 
I have shown to exist, is neither economic nor patriotic. The 
old arguments that our superior skill and natural resources will 
-enable us to compete successfully with the world without pro- 
tection, which contained more conceit than commonsense, go 
down completely before the gigantic forces of combination and 
state aid. The old sneer at our “infant industries which have 
become giants” never took into account the fact that new in- 
dustries and individual enterprises are always springing up, 
greatly to the advantage of the nation, and has always ignored 
the fact that foreign competing industries have also grown 
gigantic. Alexander Hamilton stated the cost of ocean trans- 
portation in his day at from 15 to 25 per cent of the cost of 
the goods. That of itself was considerable protection when the 
wages of labor were about the same here that they were in 
England. But the ocean has ceased to be a barrier. The 
“Amerika” which arrived in New York recently brought goods 
enough to load ten miles of freight cars, and other cargoes that 
week were sufficient to load a train forty-five miles long. The 
ocean freight on many classes of goods is less than one-half of 
one per cent of their cost. If we would maintain American 
wages and a high standard of living we must preserve duties 
that will handicap here this tremendous, this increasing, this 
syndicated and this state aided foreign competition. Protection 
is neither robbery nor favoritism; it is nothing but self-defence, 
which is the first law of nature. The demand for tariff revision 
is more a craze than a study and it is chiefly fomented by the 
friends of another system. It means reduction, and that means 
free trade so far as it goes. Economic revision will come when 
it should. Any revision that is not economic will be followed 
by disaster. 


ee 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR CUMMINS. 


I am a thoroughgoing, uncompromising believer in the protective 
system of import duties. With me, the proposition that the govern- 
ment can promote the general welfare by obstructing the natural 
channels of trade and by opening new ones, and that it is one of the 
highest and most helpful functions of organized society to do so, has 
passed beyond the region of doubt and dispute into the field of 
settled and established certainty. It is not hard to conceive a coun- 
try so circumstanced that free commerce would be a wise policy. 
On the other hand, we have before our eyes a country in which pro- 
tection has wrought so powerfully for the common good that had the 
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government permitted free trade it would have been false to the 
purposes for which it was established. 

From the beginning to the end the chief object of the government 
is to override natural law, to bring into existence artificial condi- 
tions and to substitute an intelligent right for a selfish might. 
When, therefore, I lift my voice for a revision of our tariff schedules 
and a wider application of the policy of reciprocity, it must be 
understood that I am doing it in harmony with the principles of the 
political party to which I have all my life belonged; and when I 
speak for a reduction of duties, an extension of the free list, and 
for more effective reciprocity, I am not speaking for free trade, but 
for a more faithful, more equitable, more righteous application of 
the doctrine of protection. 

I recognize that it is not enough for me to say that our tariff 
schedules should be so adjusted as to accomplish the general welfare 
or the common good, and that some of the duties of the law of 1897 
fail to answer the test; nor is it enough for the “stand patter” to 
declare that the law of 1897 is better as tested by its results, than 
free trade. I must go farther in my attack, and he must adopt an 
intelligent defence. There must be, at least in the abstract, some 
definition of a protective duty, and those who desire to find it cannot 
go astray. 

A protective duty is a duty which will enlist capital for enterprise. 
It is a duty which will compensate the labor that must be employed 
to carry it forward. It is a duty which will invite production and 
enable the producer to sell his commodity in domestic markets at a 
fair profit. It is a duty which will equalize the conditions of produc- 
tion, so that when the foreign producer and the domestic producer 
meet in the struggle for business, the domestic producer can sell his 
commodity at as low a price as his foreign competitor and still re- 
ceive a fair reward. 

It is a duty which will give our own people work at good wages 
and diversify our industries by utilizing and developing our natural 
resources. It is a duty that will enable the American workingman 
to fairly demand the wages that will support the dignity of American 
citizenship. Finally, it is a duty that measures the difference be- 
tween the cost of producing the article at home and abroad. 

The next step in the process of reasoning I am attempting to pur- 
sue is to test some of the duties of the present law by the historical 
standard of protection which the founders and followers of the policy 
have established and defended. If it be satisfactorily proven that 
any considerable industry is unduly protected, the duty of Congress 
to enter upon the work of revision is at once made plain. 

Let us look for a moment at the iron and steel schedule. It covers 
the most vital productions, and embraces the largest field of industry 
and labor in manufactures. I take from this schedule the common- 
est and cheapest forms; those in most general use and most familiar 
to every observer. 

The duty on iron ore is 40 cents per ton; the duty on pig iron is 
$4 per ton; bar and round iron of the larger sizes, $13.44 per ton; 
round iron of the smaller sizes, $17.92 per ton; beams, girders, joists 
and general structural iron or steel, from $11.20 to $22.40 per ton, 
according to its value, but this does not include iron or steel sheets; 
iron or steel anchors or forgings of iron or steel, $33.60 per ton; 
railway rails and bars, $7.84; sheet iron and steel, from $15.68 to 
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$27.88 per ton; if galvanized or coated with zinc, $33.32 per ton; 
if polished, $5.84 more than if not polished; tin plates or terne 
plates, $33.60 per ton; steel ingots, blooms, slabs, ete., tapered or 
bevelled bars, mill shafting, stamped shapes, etc., from $6.72 per ton 
to $105.20 per ton, according to value; wire rods, untempered and 
unmanufactured, from $8.96 per ton to $16.86 per ton; iron or steel 
wire of the ordinary type, $44.80 per ton; barbed wire, $72.80. 

Remember that our inquiry is, What does it cost the domestic pro- 
ducer of these things to deliver them in the domestic markets, as 
compared with the cost to the foreign producer of delivering the 
same articles in our markets? I assert without a tinge of doubt, and 
without the slightest fear of honest dispute, that at the present 
moment our producers can pay the highest wages known to the 
American school of compensation, and deliver these commodities to 
our buyers at no greater cost than will attend their delivery to our 
buyers by the producers of any other nation in the world. I further 
assert that what is true now of these commodities has been true for 
more than five years. 

If the iron and steel manufacturer of the United States can sell 
his products in the markets of other countries, in open competition 
with all the manufacturers of the earth, and if in so doing he makes 
a fair profit upon his sales, the man who still holds that our manu- 
facturers need any considerable protection in order to enable them 
to compete successfully in their own markets with foreign producers 
has surrendered his good sense in his idolatry at the shrine of that 
miserable maxim filched from the language of the great American 
game. 

For the twelve months ending June 30, 1903, they exported and 
sold in the open markets of the world iron and steel products, not 
including iron ore, of the value of $86,642,467; for the twelve months 
ending June 30, 1904, $111,948,586; for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1905, $154,727,921. 

I will be still more specific. They exported last year wire and wire 
nails, upon which the duty is $72.60 per ton, to the value of $1,793,- 
230; of pig iron, upon which the duty is $4 per ton, $826,123; of bar 
iron, upon which the duty is $13.44 per ton, $1,180,901; of rods, upon 
which the duty is $17.92 per ton, $2,062,591; of billets, ingots and 
blooms, upon which the lowest duty is $6.72 per ton, $4,515,586; of 
iron and steel sheets, upon which our lowest duty is $15.68 per ton, 
$3,105,020; of tin plates and terne plates, upon which the duty is 
$33.60 per ton, $880,860; of structural iron and steel, upon which the 
duty is $11.20 per ton, $3,622,230; of wire and barbed and manufac- 
tured wire, upon which the duty is from $44.80 to $72.80 per ton, 
$6,264,418, and lastly, steel rails, wpon which the duty is $7.84 per 
ton, $10,288,346. 

What has been said of these particular articles is true of substan- 
tially all others. 

T am not astonished to witness the progress that these manufac- 
turers are making abroad, but it fills me with amazement when I 
hear it proclaimed that they need a protective duty of eight dollars 
to one hundred dollars per ton to enable them to hold the markets of 
their own country against the inroads of their rivals from other 
lands. Formerly a credulous and timorous people were beguiled by 
the suggestion that these exports were an unexpected surplus, ac- 
cumulated without design or for the purpose of giving their working- 
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men steady employment. But when it is considered that the exports 
are increasing year by year, and when it is remembered that nearly 
all of them are in pursuance of contracts made before the commodi- 
ties are manufactured, it is not likely that this suggestion will be 
repeated to an awakened nation. 

I am for tariff revision and for tariff reduction as a measure of 
justice to the buyers of protected commodities. It seems to me that 
we have gone mad in our zeal for the seller, and have abandoned the 
buyer to the tender merey of monopoly, combination and greed. 
The rights of the consumer are as sacred as the rights of the pro- 
ducer. I do not concur in that economic dogma that it is a natural 
and inalienable privilege to sell in the dearest market and buy in the 
cheapest; but the maxim that the “stand patter” desires to substitute 
in its stead—that the higher the price the more exalted the states- 
manship—is still more repugnant to my sense of a “square deal.” 

In many of the most important fields of manufacture, and among 
them the iron and steel industry, there is no substantial competition, 
and the producers in these fields recognize just two limitations; first, 
the ability of the buyer to pay; and second, the point at which for- 
eign competition can enter. 

With respect to other protected commodities, and with respect to 
all the agricultural products, there is the liveliest, keenest, most per- 
sistent competition, and these commodities are sold at a low Ameri- 
can price. 

Protection, high or low, with home competition, will make a mar- 
ket fair to both seller and buyer. High protection without home 
competition among sellers will make a market in which the seller 
is master and the buyer a slave. 

It may be granted that if all things were proportionately high, the 
level of prices would not be material; but if excessive protection 
gives a profit of fifty per cent upon a pound of iron, and keen com- 
petition forces a pound of hog to cost or below, the comedy annually 
put on the stage at Washington, entitled “The joy of high prices,” 
becomes a tragedy among the plain common hog raisers of the coun- 
try. It may be predicted with confidence that the keen competition 
between the hog producers will continue, as it ought to continue. 
May we not hope that the excessive protection will be abolished. 

It is common knowledge that the steel rail mills of this country 
have been selling their product regularly in other countries at an 
average of six dollars per ton less than their price in their own coun- 
try, and it is well known that practically all forms of iron and steel 
have been sold by our manufacturers abroad much cheaper than they 
have been sold at home. The output of these mills sold in our own 
country is enormous, and, by reason of excessive duties, costs our 
people millions upon millions more than it should cost them. This 
has been the contribution which the consumers of iron and steel in 
the United States have made, all above and beyond a fair profit, to 
the folly of that statesmanship which is lauded by the “stand-patter” 
as the perfection of human reason, and the most praiseworthy exam- 
ple of patriotic intelligence. If we were to banish the idea of 
reciprocity from the memory of men, and expunge the word from 
the language of our race, there would still be an imperative demand 
for the revision of the tariff schedules. 

We have put a duty of substantially two dollars per thousand on 
lumber. The forests of Michigan and Wisconsin are practically 
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gone, and we are cutting the forests of the South and of the West 
with frightful rapidity. If we continue to use lumber as we have 
used it, in less than fifty years the source of supply in the United 
States will have been exhausted. As the process goes on, lumber will 
become dearer and dearer, and when the end comes we will be com- 
pelled to rely on importation. When it is remembered that iron, 
steel and lumber are the fundamental materials of all industry, the 
wisdom of conserving in every possible way our forests is manifest 
to the dullest mind. 

Instead of shutting out lumber from Canada, it would have been 
wise if we could have accomplished it, to have adopted a policy 
that would have denuded the great forests of the Dominion before 
ours were laid under the axe. To say the least, a course which would 
have had a tendency to preserve our timber would have yielded the 
utmost advantage to the people of the United States. I earnestly 
submit that if there was nothing else awry in the present schedules, 
the duty on lumber would alone justify the demand for revision. 

We have a duty of forty cents per ton on iron ore. I do not believe 
that there is any country in the world that can produce iron ore 
more cheaply than the United States. We ought to rejoice with the 
landing of every cargo of iron ore upon our shores. There will 
come a time when we will deplore the statesmanship which encour- 
ages consumption of our raw material—a material which nature will 
not recreate. 

What I have said respecting lumber and iron ore is measurably 
true of coal. Taking the country over, we know that there can be no 
competition from abroad that will disturb the general domestic 
movement of this commodity. While our coal will last longer than 
either our lumber or iron ore, it will do us no harm to permit every 
locality to secure its supply of this necessary element of industrial 
life wherever natural conditions may direct. 

I have but a moment which I can devote to reciprocity. The 
thought which underlies protection is to increase as well as diversify 
our products, and to furnish the maximum amount of employment 
to our people. We are equally interested, therefore, in our home and 
foreign markets. Whatever we can do to increase our sales abroad 
that will not in a greater degree lessen our sales at home, we are 
bound by the highest obligation to do. Speaking from the standpoint 
cf a western man, interested in agriculture, I deplore the policy 
which has closed to the farmer the markets of France, which is about 
to shut the doors of Germany upon us, and which, if pursued, will 
finally leave us for our surplus England alone; and no man can tell 
how soon her gates may swing over the ports that are now free. 

Until within a recent time our agricultural exports formed the 
great bulk of our sales abroad. We have not approached the limit 
of the capacity of our soil, and the Congress which is blindly indif- 
ferent to the needs of the tillers of the earth must ultimately reckon 
with an indignant and outraged people. 

With respect to our neighbor to the north and our trade relations 
there, I have nothing to say at this time. I have already spoken to 
the people of Boston upon this subject, and I am silent now simply 
because I believe that we have “sinned away our day of grace,” and 
have forever lost the best opportunity ever presented for the ultimate 
enlargement of our territorial limits and for the extension of a 
profitable commerce. 
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SPEECH OF HON. J. T. McCLEARY. 


Should Congress at the coming session revise the existing tariff 
law, and should the United States adopt the policy of reciprocity 
in competing products? These are the questions for discussion this 
evening. Governor Cummins and Mr. Whitney answer both questions 
in the affirmative. Colonel Clarke and I answer both in the nega- 
tive. The issue is clear cut and well defined, as an issue should be. 

These questions are far-reaching in their consequences, and the 
answers finally given to them will greatly affect for weal or woe the 
people of the United States. We cannot finally answer them here 
to-night. The people of the United States themselves, through their 
representatives in the two houses of Congress, alone have power to 
do that. But discussions like this, if conducted in proper spirit, can 
do much to help in reaching a wise conclusion. 

I propose to discuss first the question of tariff revision. 

In my speech of April 22, 1904, in Congress, I said: 

Are tariff schedules sacred? No; but the welfare of our people should 
be sacred to those whose actions may greatly promote or greatly retard 
it. Should our tariff laws never be revised? Certainly they should. 


When? Whenever it becomes evident that there is more to be gained than 
lost by the people of the United States through such revision. 


On this question of tariff revision the Republican national plat- 


form, adopted exactly two months later, said: 

We insist on the maintenance of the principle of protection, and, there- 
fore, rates of duty should be readjusted only when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest demands their alteration. 


The first sentence of Mr. Roosevelt’s letter accepting the nomina- 


tion for the presidency, was this: 
I accept the nomination for the presidency tendered me by the Republi- 
can national convention, and cordially approve the platform adopted by it. 


In a speech in Minneapolis on the evening of April 4, 1903, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had already announced the identical doctrine, as 


follows: 

We cannot afford to become fossilized or fail to recognize the fact that 
as the needs of the country change it may be necessary to meet these new 
needs by changing certain features of our tariff laws. ‘Still less can we 
afford to fail to recognize the further fact that these changes must not be 
made until the need for them outweighs the disadvantages that may result, 


So that in the views that I expressed on this question eighteen 
months ago in my speech in Congress, and which I here and now 
reaffirm, I was and am in exact accord with the Republican national 
platform and with President Roosevelt. My statement was that the 
tariff should be revised whenever it becomes evident that the inter- 
ests of the people will be promoted thereby. The statement of the 
platform, approved by the President, was even more cautious than 
mine, saying that there should be no revision of the tariff until the 
public interests demand it. 

The good sense of the position taken by the-Republicans in their 
national platform (which is the so-called “stand-pat” position) is so 
apparent that it would seem that not only the President, but every 
one else that loves his country, should indorse and approve it. 


HAS ANYTHING HAPPENED 2 


The Republican national platform was adopted on June 22, 1904. 
Evidently the Republican national convention did not believe that 
the time for revision had then arrived, or it would have said so in 
the platform. 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s letter of acceptance was given out at Oyster Bay 
on September 12, 1904. Evidently President Roosevelt did not think 
that the time for revision had then come, or he would have said so. 
In his letter of acceptance, which discusses the tariff very fully, there 
is not one word that would indicate that the President thought that 
the time for tariff revision, even by its friends, had then arrived or 
was near. Nor has he from that day to this in any message to Con- 
gress or other public utterance even so much as hinted that he 
thought that the time for tariff revision had been reached or was 
near. 

The Democratic platform and presidential candidate both de 
manded immediate tariff revision downward. Indeed, the tariff was 
one of the leading issues of the campaign. But President Roosevelt, 
standing squarely and unequivocally on the Republican platform, 
was elected by an unprecedented majority; on the same platform the 
Republican majority in Congress was largely increased; and the 
Republican position was thus overwhelmingly indorsed by the Ameri- 
can people. The election took place almost exactly a year ago. Evi- 
dently the great majority of the American people believed then that 
the time for tariff revision had not yet arrived. 

Has anything occurred, has there been any material change in 
conditions, in the year since the people rendered their verdict on the 
question to warrant us in believing that the time for tariff revision 
has now been reached—that now there would be “more to be gained 
than lost by the people of the United States through such revision ?” 
Not one has been pointed out. 


My good friend, Governor Cummins, for whose eminent ability I 


have great respect and for whose charming personality I have due 
regard, lays down in his argument the following propositions, in 
which I most heartily concur: 

We all concede that there should be stability in our tariff laws; that 
they should not be changed for light or trivial reasons. They should stand 
until it is apparent that they constitute a substantial burden upon business 
and become the instruments of grave injustice to the people. 1 grant also 
that the burden of proof that existing duties are substantially unjust is 
upon those who propose a change. I intend to assume that burden, and if 
I cannot establish not only by a preponderance of evidence, but beyond a 
reasonable doubt, the proposition that the duties of 1897 upon some of the 
most important products are so much too high that they despoil the con- 
sumer in order to create an unreasonable profit for the producer, I will 
suffer the penalty, and ought to suffer the penalty, imposed upon a mere 
disturber of industrial tranquillity. 


This is a brave-sounding manifesto. Has the governor’s perform- 
ance measured up to it? Has he, according to his announcement, 
proved “not only by preponderance of evidence, but beyond a reason- 
able doubt,” his fundamental and essential proposition that “existing 
duties are substantially unjust?’ Or has he failed to make such 
proof and is he, therefore, justly subject to the severe penalty im- 
posed by himself of being characterized and known as “a mere dis- 
turber of industrial tranquillity ?”’ 

DANGER IN TARIFF REVISION. 

The making or remaking of a tariff act is a tremendous task. 
The Dingley act contains fifteen general schedules arranged in 
705 paragraphs, each paragraph covering from one to thirty or forty 
items, or thousands of items in all. The dutiable list covers 463 
paragraphs and the free list 242 paragraphs. Persons unfamiliar 
with the making of such laws cannot understand the difficulties and 
dangers to be encountered. But President Roosevelt is one who 
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understands, and in his speech in Minneapolis a year ago last April 
—a speech made for the very purpose, among others, of warning his 
countrymen of these dangers—he said: 


The fact that the change in a given rate of duty may be thought desira- 
ble does not settle the question whether it is advisable to make the change 
immediately. Every tariff deals with duties on thousands of articles 
arranged in hundreds of paragraphs and in many schedules. These duties 


‘affect a vast number of interests, which are often conflicting. If neces- 


sary for our welfare, then, of course, Congress must consider the question 
of changing the law as a whole or changing any given rates of duty. But 
we must remember that whenever even a single schedule is considered some 
interest will appear to demand a change in almost very schedule in the law; 
and when it comes to upsetting the schedules generally the effect upon the: 
business interests of the country would be ruinous. 


With these wise words of caution and of warning in our minds, let 
us now examine frankly and fairly the grounds upon which Govy- 
ernor Cummins invites and urges the people of the United States 
to dare the dangers of tariff revision thus clearly and forcibly pointed 
out by President Roosevelt. What proofs does the governor offer 
that “existing duties are substantially unjust ?”’ 

Of the fifteen general schedules in the Dingley act, there are four- 
teen on which the governor offers no information whatever. He 
confines his allegations entirely to one schedule, the one known as 
“Schedule C,” which covers “metals and the manufactures thereof.” 
He does not discuss even this one schedule comprehensively. Of its 
seventy-three paragraphs, he omits all reference to sixty-eight or 
seventy. He simply makes some allegations concerning parts of 
three or four of them. So that if what he says concerning the very 
small part of the law which he discusses were all granted, he would 
still fall very far short of furnishing the proofs of which he made 
such profligate promise. 

Governor Cummins is justly regarded as the ablest champion in 
the West of immediate tariff revision downward. Recognizing the 
principle that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, he has 
made his attack on the Dingley law at the point where he regards 
it as being the most vulnerable. If he has failed here he has failed 
everywhere. And if he has failed, his imitators and followers may 
well take warning. 

Now what is the ground upon which the governor rests his whole 
case? What is it that he offers to this intelligent audience and 
through you to the American people as his promised “preponderance 
of evidence” which should prove his case “beyond a _ reasonable 
doubt,” which proof he admitted to be properly required of one who 
would have us dare the dangers of tariff revision? In all the amount 
of language that he used, here is the sum and substance of his so- 
called evidence. He says: 


For the twelve months ending June 30, 1903, we exported and sold in 
the markets of the world, in competition with the producers of every 
country, iron and steel, not including iron ore, and articles made of iron 
and steel, of value of $96,642,467. For the twelve months ending June 30, 
1905, $134,727,921. 


I affirm that they have sold and do sell regularly substantially all the 
articles named in the metal schedule cheaper abroad than they sell them 
at home. For years they have been selling steel rails at six dollars per ton 
less in foreign countries than they have sold them in their own country. 
I take this commodity as an illustration because it is known to all intelli- 
gent people, and what is true of steel rails is true in a greater or less 
degree of the whole series. 
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Here we are offered one assertion of moderate importance which 
is true, one allegation which would be of minor importance even if 
true but which is not true, and one affirmation of possibly some im- 
portance if true, but which is ninety-nine per cent untrue. What 
a performance in view of the high-sounding manifesto! 

The assertion that we sold abroad last year iron and steel products 
to the amount of $134,000,000 is true, and who regrets it? The 
manufacture of those products gave work at good wages to hundreds 
of thousands of our people and thus furnished a home market for 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of our farm products, and at the 
same time reduced to our domestic consumers the cost of similar 
manufactured articles. 

The allegation that American steel rails have for years been sold 
abroad six dollars per ton cheaper than at home would be of little 
importance even if true, in view of the undisputed fact that in this 
country we have the lowest freight and passenger rates, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. ... But the governor’s allegation is almost 
wholly untrue. 

The general affirmation that American manufactured products of 
iron and steel are substantially all sold cheaper abroad than at home 
might possibly be of some importance if it were true, but as a matter 
of fact it is only about one per cent true and is almost exactly 
ninety-nine per cent untrue, as is shown by the report of the indus- 
trial commission. 

Before examining these allegations, it may not be amiss to direct 
attention to the fact that the governor has couched his manifesto in 
the language of judicial procedure. This is eminently proper. Such 
a debate as this, dealing with matters of far-reaching importance, 
should certainly be conducted in judicial spirit. And testimony 
offered should be subjected, in some measure at least, to the well- 
established rules of evidence. In the case at bar, which might well 
be entitled “The Tariff Agitators versus the People of the United 
States,” the governor appears as attorney for the plaintiff. He 
opens his argument to the jury with an impressive pronunciamento 
to the effect that he proposes to establish his case not only by “pre- 
ponderance of evidence,” but also “beyond a reasonable doubt.” And 
yet, Mr. Chairman, he has really not submitted any evidence what- 
ever. He has not cited his authority for a solitary statement he has 
made. He has offered simply his own unsupported assertions and 
affirmations. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is not the practice in 
any court in the land to permit an attorney to palm off on the jury 
his own unsupported assertions as evidence. 

The governor’s allegation about steel rails had about it a certain 
impressiveness, because it was specific. It was really extra impres- 
sive, because it was one of the very few instances in which the gov- 
ernor descended from glittering generalities and favored us with what 
seemed to be facts. He said: “For years they have been selling 
steel rails at six dollars a ton less in foreign countries than they 
have sold them in their own country.” Now, “honest Injun,” Mr. 
Chairman, didn’t you have a sort of feeling as the governor said 
that that he was stating a generalization the facts for which he had 
looked up in authoritative sources of information and had verified 
with care? i 

But, Mr. Chairman, the allegation cannot be substantiated from 
any source that would be accepted as authoritative. In fact, it is 
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substantially and essentially untrue. It may be and probably is a 
fact that in exceptional cases our manufacturers of steel rails have 
sold them cheaper abroad than at home. But so have the rail makers 
of “free trade’ England. Minneapolis flour can sometimes be bought 
cheaper in Des Moines than in Minneapolis, but there is no tariff 
between Minnesota and Iowa. Scotch steel is often sold cheaper in 
England than in Scotland, but there is no tariff between those two 
ccuntries. The special prices in these exceptional sales are all made 
for purely business reasons which are wholly apart from the tariff. 

But let us examine the governor’s allegation in the light of the best 
obtainable evidence. | 

The best authority as to prices of steel rails in Great Britain is 
the report of the British Iron Trade association. The best authority 
as to the prices of American steel rails is the report of the American 
Iron and Steel association. From those two sources of information 
a table showing the average prices per ton of steel rails in Great 
Britain and the United States for the last six years was recently com- 
piled and published in the American Iron and Steel Bulletin. Here 
is the table: 

British American. 








Price. Price. 

Bate LW Oh DI PUAN RMRoe ARP REM aA uy uk yah ME (Nh $26.80 $28.22 
8210 EARN DADS UMUC MRNA Qt kA AY al 36.01 32.29 
ANY Y CMON pa WR OPUOEM DAY AN IHN Ay yp!) NNN 29.45 27.33 
DOOD ae Pa NG Na QT 37 28.00 
DOOR lO UVTI i Ck Sg 27.97 28.00 
00 SIT A MPS MESA NAY Weyl Uy ders yh 26.64 28.00 
Average) |i Saree Ce COU aac nA $29.04 $28.62 


Inasmuch as it is thus conclusively shown that prices of steel] rails 
in the United States have during the last six years averaged forty 
cents per ton lower than in Great Britain, what possible basis can 
there be for the assertion of Governor Cummins? There is abso- 
lutely none. The governor, like many another good man, has been 
accepting rumors as facts and has made the very common mistake 
of reasoning from exceptions. His affirmation having been shown 
to be wholly worthless in the case where he deigned or dared to be 
specific, no weight can be given to the rest of his general] affirmation. 
It is fair to assume that it is based on equally unsubstantiated 
grounds. 

But let us not deal in assumptions. Let us examine the record. 

According to the census of 1900 we produced in this country in 
that year manufactured goods to the value of $13,000,000,000, which, 
according to Mulhall, the great English statistician, is about one- 
third of all the goods manufactured in the entire world. According 
to the Statistical Abstract of the United States, we exported in 1900 
manufactured goods to the value in round numbers of $433,000,000. 
That was an enormous exportation, the largest up to that time in the 
history of the country. But how small the amount exported seems 
when compared with the total production. We exported only three 
per cent of our product. Stupendous as was the amount of our pro- 
duction, we live at so high a standard that we could and did keep 
at home for our own use ninety-seven per cent of the total production 
of our mills. Why, sir, rather than endanger the standard of living 
thus revealed, we could well afford to throw the other three per cent 
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into the ocean. But we did not throw this comparatively small 
excess away. We sold it abroad. According to the report of the 
industrial commission, ninety-nine per cent of the goods exported 
were sold as high or higher than at home, and only one per cent was 
sold lower. 

To make this important fact easy of comprehension, let us con- 
sider a simple illustration. Of each $100 worth of goods produced 
in this country, we keep at home for our own use and enjoyment 
$97 worth. Of the $3 worth sent abroad, $2.97 worth is sold as high 
or higher than at home, and only three cents’ worth sold cheaper. 
What Brother Cummins advises is that we forget all about the 
$99.97 and go chasing across the sea for that three cents. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having carefully examined his “evi- 
dence,” I submit to the candid judgment of this great and represen- 
tative audience that Governor Cummins has completely failed to 
produce the proofs so profusely promised. He has utterly failed to 
show that the tariff should be revised at the coming session of Con- 
gress. Not only has he not proved his case by a preponderance of 
evidence, but he has utterly failed to produce any evidence what- 
ever, and he has therefore justly incurred the penalty declared by 
himself, which is implied in his being properly characterized as “a 
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“BOSSES” AND PARTY LEADERS. 





[New York Tribune.] 


The election returns from different 
parts of the country show at least one 
thing clearly. The people for the mo- 
ment are tired of what are called 
“bosses.” There is doubtless a good deal 
of exaggeration and humbug in the de- 
nunciation of “bosses.” The people are 
great myth lovers, and as from time to 
time they are fired with enthusiasm for 
certain traits and see only heroism and 
genius in all acts, wise or unwise, of a 
man possessing them, so in turn they 
may be led to call a man a “boss,” and 
everything he does, no matter how dis- 
interested and sagacious, at once be- 
comes wicked. It would be difficult to 
say just what a “boss” is. There are 
many “bosses,” and few of them have 
many traits in common; and not in- 
frequently men who are “bosses” while 
living and active become “leaders” or 
“Nestors” or “sages” when dead or re- 
tired. 

No sane and practical person sup- 
poses for an instant that we can get on 
in politics without leaders, or without 
leaders who will make a business of pol- 
ities. We have a right to demand that 


these leaders be clean and honest, that 
they use their power for something very 
different from their “own pocket all the 
time.” We have a right to ask that 
they take their trusteeship seriously and 
lead in the shaping of wise measures; 
or, at least, if legislation and adminis- 
tration be not their talent, that they 
lend their influence to the carrying out 
of good public policies rather than to 
the service of the selfish ends of any 
combination of individuals. Yet even 
the best of “bosses,” one who, were this 
not an age of fighting by epithet, would 
even by opponents be treated as a rep- 
utable leader, is likely to find his au- 
thority challenged by the popular antip- 
athy to “bosses,” good or bad, without 
much regard for the steps to be taken 
after he is dethroned. The “boss,” how- 
ever, is the product of political condi- 
tions, and is not to be abolished by a 
mere electoral upheaval. An individual 
may be killed off, but the species will 
persist so long as fundamental condi- 
tions remain unchanged. 


There is some merit in the minimum 
and maximum proposition, but the 
actual tariff should be the minimum.— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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THE TARIFF AND REVENUE. 


HW of our free traders who 

clamor for tariff reductions, in 
season and out of season, find it ex- 
pedient to consider the effect of the 
proposed changes upon the govern- 
ment revenue. But those who do 
venture to discuss it assert that the 
Dingley tariff needs revision with a 
special view to increasing revenues 
by lowering duties, or readjusting 
them toward a revenue basis. Says 
a free trade journal: “It being the 
chief purpose of a protective tariff 
to restrict importations, so far as it 
is effective for its main purpose it is 
ineffective in providing for govern- 
ment expenditures.” The falsity of 
this statement is proved by all of our 
tariff experience which shows that a 
tariff which protects is at the same 
time a tariff that will best produce 
revenue. 

It has been the oft repeated asser- 
tion of the free-trade papers during 
the past two or three years that the 
Dingley tariff is more and more be- 
coming ineffective as a revenue pro- 
ducer, because the receipts from 
customs do not keep pace with in- 
creasing government expenditures. 
And yet this tariff has yielded a 
larger amount of revenue during the 
whole period it has been in opera- 
tion than any one ventured to 
estimate when it became a law. In 
the fiscal years the Wilson tariff 
(practically a revenue tariff) was in 


force—August 27, 1894, to July 
27, 1897—substantially three fiscal 
years, the total receipts from cus- 
toms amounted to $488,734,496, or 
an average of $162,911,475 per 
year; and there was a _ treasury 
deficit for the three years of about 
$86,000,000. In the eight years of 
the Dingley tariff the total receipts 
from customs amount to $1,989,- 
713,254, or an average of $24%,- 
464,156 per year. It is true that 
there is now a small but lessening 
treasury deficit; but this is not due 
to a falling off in the government 
revenues (except the loss of revenue 
resulting from the Ouban reciproc- 
ity treaty), but to other causes— 
chiefly the unusual cost of the mili- 
tary and naval establishments last 
year and the Panama Canal appro- 
priations. But the comparative 
merits of protection and revenue 
tariffs as producers of revenue are 
plainly disclosed in the figures we 
have given, much to the discomfiture 
of the free traders who disingenu- 
ously claim that a low tariff will 
yield the larger revenue. But for 
undervaluations and other fraudu- 
lent devices, our customs revenue 
would have been larger by many 
millions in every fiscal year. 

The new device of the free trad- 
ers for a reduction of tariff duties— 
the maximum and minimum plan— 
as they would have it arranged, 
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would make the present tariff rates 
the maximum, and reduce the rates 
to those countries that would make 
tariff concessions to us. This would 
be hardly less destructive to our 
customs revenue than a_ general 
lowering of duties by direct tariff 
revision. Germany 
would meet our concessions, not by 
lowering her present rates, but by 
not exacting the higher rates in her 
new tariff imposed for retaliating 
purposes, we should by the plan pro- 
posed by the free traders be giving 
something for nothing, and sacrific- 
ing millions of revenue. 
tariff which Canada proposes to 
adopt, on the maximum and mini- 
mum plan, making the full protec- 


Inasmuch as 


The new 


tive rates the minimum of any con- 
cessions to foreign countries, would 
work to our disadvantage in the same 
way. However this method of ex- 
changing tariff favors might work 
with the Continental countries, it 
would unfairly discriminate against 
our best customer, England, which 
has nothing to offer in tariff conces- 
sions, and so it might hasten an 
event, which our free traders so 
much dread, her return to the protec- 
tive system. And yet this country 
is asked to adopt a tariff policy that 
would injure many large industrial 
interests and sacrifice millions of 
customs revenue in order that a 
comparatively few other interests 
may preserve or enlarge their export 
trade. This is a preposterous de- 
mand. 

How about the proposition to in- 
crease the government’s revenue by 
the lowering of tariff duties, and this 
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“without any disturbance of the 
country’s business,’ as the New 
York Commercial assumes. ‘The 
American Economist explains how 
how this would work: 


We are importing from Germany cot- 
ton in various manufactured forms of 
the value of about $15,000,000 for the 
calendar year 1905. These cotton goods 
bear an average duty of, say, 40 per 
cent, so that the revenue therefrom is 
$6,000,000. It is proposed to increase 
that revenue, for example, to $8,000,- 
000. To do that at the present rate of 
duty would require an increase to a 
total of $20,000,000 in the importations 
of cotton goods, an increase of $5,000,- 
000, with $5,000,000 more taken away 
from domestic production and _ labor. 
But if we are to lower the tariff in or- 
der to increase importations and reven- 
ues the case for domestic production 
and labor becomes very much worse. In 
order to provide a revenue of $8,000,- 
000 at 25 per cent duty we should have 
to increase our purchases of cotton 
goods from Germany to $32,000,000, or 
$17,000,000 more than we are now buy- 
ing from that country. The same ratio 
of increase applied to our total bulk of 
cotton imports, amounting to about 
$49,000,000 a year, would bring that 
total up to more than $100,000,000 a 
year, or an increase of $51,000,000. 
Could that amount of displacement of 
domestic production and labor occur 
“without any disturbance of the coun- 
try’s business ?” 


But we are admonished by free 
trade journals and speakers that the 
time has arrived when we must de- 
pend less upon tariff taxes for reve- 
nue, and adopt other methods of tax- 
ation for the support of government. 
This can have but one meaning— 
the substitition of direct for indirect 
Though direct taxes may 
sometimes be required to provide ad- 
ditional revenue for the national 
government, as in time of war, they 


taxes. 
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simply take from the people money 
for non-protective purposes without 
adequate compensatory benefit to 
either capital or labor. Of all forms 
of taxation tariff taxes are the most 
equitably distributed and least bur- 
densome. They fall upon foreign 
products only, and consumers do not 
invariably pay the whole tax, as the 
foreign producers and importers 
often share it between them in or- 
der to retain their trade in our mar- 
ket, and domestic competition keeps 
There is no method 
by which needful government rev- 


down the price. 


enue can so surely be obtained and 
least oppressive to the people, as by 
tariff taxes; and so we cannot afford 
to make any tariff changes that will 
largely reduce the revenue from 
customs duties. 

It will not be an easy task for the 
free traders to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of substituting, even 
in part, direct taxes for indirect 
taxes. The burdens imposed by 
State and municipal taxation are op- 
pressive enough without the addition 
of federal taxation upon similar lines. 
Neither are the people favorable to 
any considerable 
present internal revenue taxes, or to 
the reimposition of the “war taxes” 
which were repealed in 1902 in com- 
pliance with a general public de- 


increase of the 


mand. As to an income tax, it is a 
device for shifting on the few the 
burdens of the many—a perversion 
of the principle that taxes shall be 
equal as between man and man. It 
was held by the majority of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1895 
to be unconstitutional, chiefly on the 
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ground that it was a direct tax and 
violated the constitutional provision 
that “duties, imposts and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United 
States’; but the arguments against 
this law on moral and economic 
grounds were quite as potent for its 
overthrow. There is no reason for 
supposing that any new income tax 
that the enemies of a protective tariff 
could get enacted, as a substitute for 
tariff taxes, would be sustained by 
the Supreme Court unless the Con- 
stitution should be amended in con- 
formity therewith. 

The benefit of a protective tariff 
is three-fold: It builds up home in- 
dustries; it provides revenue for the 
government; and it assures the larg- 
er part of the home market to do- 
mestic producers. No other form of 
taxation ever suggested possesses the 
Says Mr. E. Williams, 


an English economic writer: 


same merit. 


The indirect taxation of the import 
duty is better than direct taxation, be- 
cause it is more than likely that, in 
eases where the imported article enters 
into competition with a similar com- 
modity of home production, it is not the 
home consumer who pays the tax, but 
the foreigner supplying the goods, who 
has to accommodate his price to the 
price ruling in the home market, which 
is determined by competition between 
the home producers. The home produc- 
ers’ price may let him off a portion of 
this duty, but in most cases he has 
to pay a considerable part of it, and 
not infrequently the whole of it. The 
tax is then, from the point of view of 
the home citizen, so indirect as not to 
be a tax at all as far as his pocket is 
concerned. And there is thus estab- 
lished the excellent principle of making 
the foreign producer, who comes into 
the home market to earn a profit by the 
sale of his goods, pay for the main- 
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tenance of the state wherein that mar- 
ket is situated. It is also an equitable 
arrangement. The foreigner is not 
obliged to sell his goods in our market, 
and if he comes it is only fair that he 
should subscribe towards the state’s 
maintenance. ... Again, in the coun- 
tries where import duties are levied on 
articles in competition with those of 
home production, if the citizen does not 
care to pay the tax on the imported ar- 
ticle, he can buy the untaxed home prod- 
uct, and even if, as is contended by 
free traders, this only means that he 
has to pay a higher price for the pro- 
tected home product, because of the 
import duty on the foreign, and that 
therefore he pays to the individual 
producer the sum he would otherwise 
pay in taxation, he has still the satis- 
faction of knowing that by so doing he 
is contributing to the prosperity of his 
own country, instead of that of other 
nations. 

As we have said, the free traders 
seldom discuss the effects of tariff re- 
ductions upon the revenue; but their 
attacks upon what they call “tariff 
They 
assert that protection is no longer 
needed for the majority of our indus- 
tries; and that we are now able to 
fight the whole world on an equal 
footing. They take no account of 
varying economic conditions in the 
different countries, and assume that 
universal free trade is practicable. 
But the fact is that industrial compe- 
tition and progress must be on the 
basis of wages and social conditions 
in each country. All who compete 
in our market should do so on the 
equivalent of American conditions. 
Therefore there can be not even a 
partial abandonment of the protec- 
tive policy without a great sacrifice 
of our material interests. Our in- 


dustrial supremacy is not yet assured, 


abominations” are incessant. 
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as the continued large imports of 
competing products plainly show. 
The real interest of this nation is to 
continue the fiscal policy that has 
made it great. 


THE NEXT TARIFF. 





[Washington Correspondence of the 
Boston Transcript. ] 


No Massachusetts revision of the 
tariff can be secured, nor any Massa- 
chusetts scheme of reciprocity with Can- 
ada or any other country. The seat 
of political power in this country has 
moved West, and the Mississippi Valley 
and the Rocky Mountains will write the 
new tariff act, when one is written; 
Massachusetts will have to make the 
best of it industrially, and her voters 
will have to accept such a tariff as the 
Republican party gives them, rather 
than such as they would make them- 
selves.... The protective system is 
in no danger in this country. It was 
never less seriously challenged than _to- 
day. The development of industries in 
the South is bringing that section to 
protection; its old-line leaders who op- 
posed protection in theory are passing 
away, and the present generation of 
Southerners regard the tariff much as 
they do an appropriation for free seeds 
or rural delivery routes—something 
which will be distributed in any event, 
and of which they should have their 
share. No Democratic administration 
could get along without a stiff revenue 
tariff, and this would unavoidably carry 
a great deal of protection. The only 
tariff question before the country in 
the future is which of two rival com- 
binations of duties any State or indi- 
vidual may prefer. There can be East- 
ern tariffs and Western tariffs; raw 
material tariffs and finished product tar- 
iffs, and other variants. 


Foreigners do not refuse to buy 
American products when we have pro- 
tective tariffs. Under protection they 
buy more generously than they do un- 
der lower  tariffs.—Milford (Mass.) 


Journal. 
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POVERTY AND PAUPERISM IN LONDON. 


(By our London Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, Nov. 16, 1905. 

E are once again confronted 

with the ever-pressing prob- 

lem of the unemployed. It is always 
with us, but when the winter months 
draw nigh it becomes importunate. 
This year it has become acute. Masses 
of men wanting work generally pa- 
rade the streets about November or 
December, but this year some thou- 
sands of them were clamoring for as- 
sistance as early as the month of 
August. Certain districts in London 
are almost entirely given over to the 
unemployed, and the outlook for 
those localities is black indeed. One 
of these parts—technically called a 
“porough’—is now engaging a good 
deal of public attention, although I 
do not know that it is any worse than 
several other localities in the metrop- 
. olis. It is situated on the banks of the 
Thames and is called “Poplar.” It is 
a community of poverty-stricken men 
and women, for the most part un- 
skilled and unable to earn good 
wages. It has 171,000 inhabitants, 
and of these 11,000 are paupers. The 
cost of maintaining these paupers is so 
great that householders have to pay 
$3.00 on every 85 of rent paid; that 
is, if a man pays, say, $5.00 a week 
rent for a house, he has also to pay 
at the rate of $3.00 a week to the 
local authorities as rates. And all 
this in a free-trade country and as a 


result of free trade! Food is cheap, 
though owing to the fact that people 
are being steadily forced from indus- 
try into such occupations as that of 
small storekeeper—where they have 
not to face foreign competition, but 
where their very number involves 
the taking by the middleman of an 
enormous toll upon the sales which 
are effected—it is not so cheap as it 
should be. The loaf in London costs 
pretty much the same as in Paris, 
though in Paris wheat is heavily 
taxed, while into London it comes 
free. But if food is cheap in Eng- 
land, employment is scarce, with the 
natural result that wages for the un- 
skilled worker are exceedingly low. 
Thus the net result is that food, how- 
ever cheap it may appear in the ab- 
stract in the pages of official reports, 
is relatively dear, when compared 
with the earnings of the worker. In 
this particular borough of Poplar the 
outlook is doubly gloomy because 
the older industries are being gradu- 
ally crushed out of existence there 
owing to foreign competition and the 
shifting of shipbuilding from that 
part of the Thames. New industries 
are becoming more and more difficult 
to establish in England. Old indus- 
tries are not expanding as they are 
abroad, in Germany, in the United 
States, and elsewhere. 

It is a curious fact that in free- 
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trade England there are to-day just 
three times as many unemployed as 
in protectionist Germany, and that 
in England an industry which might 
give healthy employment to millions 
—agriculture—is declining, and in 
the opinion of a great free-trade 
economist (Professor Nicholson) is 
doomed further to decline with our 
present system of taxation. That is 
to say more and more of the agricul- 
tural population will be driven into 
the towns, increasing the fierceness 
of the competition for employment 
and for life. 

I have referred to Germany and 
may point out that so far as the 
growth of railroad receipts may be 
said to indicate the expansion of the 
home market, England has now been 
passed by that country. The total 
German receipts in 1903 were £113 
millions; those of the United King- 
dom for 1904 were only £111 mil- 
lions. A generation ago the position 
was quite different. In 1872 British 
receipts were £53 millions, and the 
German only £38 millions. As free 
traders are in the habit of asserting 
that the expansion of trade in the 
British home market has been far 
greater than that in the market of 
protected countries, this fact is at 
least worth noting. It may as well 
be added that the return upon the 
capital invested in the German rail- 
road system was 5.95 per cent against 
the 8.89 of the British railroads in 
1903, and that it has risen while the 
return in England has been falling. 

A few weeks ago a party of British 
artisans visited Berlin to study social 
conditions there, as contrasted with 
those existing in Birmingham. The 
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principal findings of their report are 
as these: “There are no slums in 
Berlin such as exist in Birmingham. 
We saw no ease of underfed, poorly 
clad or untidy children either in the 
streets or in the schools. No men, 
women, or children are to be seen 
in the streets or in the works in an 
unmended condition. The people are 
smart, clean and orderly, and ap- 
pear to take a pride in themselves and 
in their town.” These British arti- 
sans found that the working classes 
are much better off in Berlin than 
they are in Birmingham—“we con- 
sidered some articles of food decid- 
edly dearer than in England, but 
for some reason the working people 
were unmistakably better nourished. 
They appear to enjoy their work 
more, and to be able to work more 
easily, and also to have a better time 
than our brass workers in Birming- 
ham. The general physique and de- 
portment were distinctly a grade 
higher than one sees at home in Eng- 
land. It would appear that cheap 
food is not the only important con- 
sideration in a nation’s welfare.” 
EF’. CO. CHApPEtt. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING. 





THE NOVEL BUT ABSURD ARGUMENT OF EX- 
CONGRESSMAN BYNUM CONFUTED. 





[Secretary of the Merchant Marine 
Commission in Boston Transcript.] 


That is a novel argument against en- 
couraging Massachusetts and _ other 
coast states to build American ships, 
which is quoted by your alert Washing- 
ton correspondent from ex-Congressman 
Bynum of Indiana—that to create an 
American merchant marine would be to 
ruin Great Britain and thus deprive 
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American farmers of their “best mar- 
ket.” : 
Great Britain has fourteen million 
tons of ocean shipping; the United 
States, about nine hundred thousand 
tons registered for foreign commerce. 
It is manifest that we cannot ruin 
Britain until we displace her enormous 
shipping with our own. Does Mr. 
Bynum know how long it would be be- 
fore this could be accomplished? There 
is a suggestion for him in the fact that 
British yards turned out more than a 
million tons of ocean steamships last 
year, while there are now on the stocks 
in all America just four steamers for 
the foreign trade, with a tonnage com- 
bined of less than thirty thousand. 

Suppose the subsidy bill that awaits 
Congress is passed, as manufacturers, 
merchants and bankers are demanding, 
and we go to work to build an American 
merchant marine that shall convey 
more than its present pitiable ten per 
cent of American commerce. Suppose, 
moreover, that five merchant steamers 
of ten thousand tons each, possibly to 
displace five British steamers are con- 
tracted for, say, from our Fore River 
yard in Boston Harbor. This would 
add to our Boston neighborhood a thou- 
sand or more busy mechanics for these 
five ships alone, and these mechanics 
would support two or three thousand 
other persons. 

All these people would have to be fed 
with American wheat, which is not 
grown to any great extent in Massachu- 
setts, and with Amercan meats, which, 
also, are not largely produced here. 
Now, the workmen in British shipyards 
may or may not eat American bread and 
meat—they may get their wheat from 
India, which sells Britain more than we 
do, their mutton from Australia and 
their beef from the Argentine. But 
American wage earners eat American 
foodstuffs—you may be very sure of that 
—and, earning twice the wages, they 
naturally eat a great deal more food of 
every kind. On this point there is sci- 
entific testimony exact and conclusive. 

What, therefore, have the American 
farmers—Mr. Bynum’s Indiana farmers 
—really lost? Why, perhaps, a chance 
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to compete with India, Australia and 
Argentina for the feeding of a certain 
number of British shipyard mechanics. 
What have they gained? Manifestly 
the feeding of a thousand Massachu- 
setts mechanics and their families, sus- 
tained by a newly created American in- 
dustry of shipbuilding. Allowing for 
higher American wages, the larger food 
consumption, and the certainty that the 
food these American workmen consume 
is all American, it may fairly be as- 
sumed that one American workman in 
a Massachusetts shipyard is worth as 
much as a customer to Mr. Bynum’s 
Indiana farmers as six British work- 
men are. Nor is this all. A British 
ship is usually built of British mate- 
rials. The relative amount of plates 
and beams sold by our steel trust to 
British builders is very, very small. But 
an American ship would be built in the 
main of American materials, and our 
Western farmers for whom Mr. Bynum 
is so solicitous would find another new 
market among the men engaged in pre- 
paring the ship materials—in cutting 
the timber from the forest, digging the 
coal and ore from the ground, and 
putting the wood and iron through all 
the processes before the finished mate- 
rials are delivered at the shipyard 
gates. 

Moreover, when the five American 
ships are completed they must have 
American officers and crews who are 
largely citizens or at least residents of 
the United States. These men, too, are 
six times better customers for American 
farms than an equal number of the 
Scandinavians, Greeks or Lasecars, who 
largely run the present British ship- 
ping. The five new American steamers 
go to sea—to engage, say, in our trade 
with Brazil under the terms of the sub- 
sidy contract. If Mr. Bynum will 
glance over the pages of the Merchant 
Marine Commission Report he will find 
that American lines of steamships to 
these Southern countries were repeat- 
edly asked for by manufacturers and 
merchants of the Middle West, on the 
ground that they were needed to make 
new markets for the products of our 
Western farms and factories. 
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Mr. Bynum seems to be furiously 
angry with the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation for demanding, just as these 
Middle Western manufacturers and 
merchants have demanded, that the 
United States Congress wake up on this 
question and provide some means of 
getting our goods over the seas with- 
out begging our commercial rivals to 
carry them for us. The real difference 
between Mr. Bynum and the business 
men of the Middle West is that they 
have been forced by the necessities of 
export trade to give some serious atten- 
tion to this question of shipping, while 
he apparently has not. There is no 
teacher so thorough and effective as ex- 
perience. 





SHIPPING LITERARY BUREAUS. 
[From the Boston Transcript.] 


The interesting letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Federal Commission on the 
Mercantile Marine makes it clear that 
the condition of the mercantile marine 
with relation to foreign trade is as bad 
as it ean be. The writer hereof has just 
completed a tour of all the shipyards of 
the Union which build steel vessels and 
large wooden craft. Except in a few 
yards along the Great Lakes, shipbuild- 
ing is dull. Several managers of At- 
lantic coast shipyards have told me that 
but for work for the Navy Department 
they would have to close their plants. 
On naval work, as done in several of 
our large shipyards, the builders hardly 
get a new dollar for an old one; the 
contracts are entered into. mainly for 
the purpose of giving work for the 
number of hands that are required for 
operating the works on an economical 
basis. The private yards of several 
foreign countries are getting more per 
ton for naval vessels than has been paid 
in recent years to our private yards. 
Along the Great Lakes forty-four steel 
cargo carries, that will average to carry 
10,000 tons each, are under way. A ship 
of this class can be built in ninety days, 
and can carry a ton of freight a mile at 
the fuel expenditure of a bit of coal no 
larger than a hazel nut. During the 
past season, ships of this kind carried 
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freight at one-sixth the cost per ton per 
mile that is reckoned by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Railroad—a level 
line—as the net cost for hauling rail 
freight per ton per mile. These ships 
are built at a cost to the builders that 
is only five per centum per ton above 
the lowest computation of cost per ton 
made by the accountants for the leading 
cargo steamship builders of England. 
So desirous are our leading Atlantic 
coast shipbuilders to book commissions 
that they would gladly undertake to 
build transatlantic steamships—as large 
as the Amerika—for eight per centum 
above the sum which she cost her owners. 
But no foreign line will give American 
builders the opportunity to build a ship. 
Ninety per centum of the large profits 
of the foreign lines of transatlantic 
ships are made from Americans, but the 
owners will not buy American-built 
ships, nor employ American officers or 
crews, nor buy supplies that can be had 
abroad. Americans used to sell milk, 
cream, butter, eggs and other food sup- 
plies to foreign passenger ships. To-day 
these ships carry enough chemically 
prepared milk and cream from Europe 
to last the round trip, and their rule is 
to buy nothing in America that can be 
had abroad. A Bostonian who is the 
head of the largest marine engineering 
supply house in New York, recently 
said, in an address at the Engineers’ 
Association, that in forty years he had 
never been able to sell a dollar’s worth 
of goods to a foreign steamship line, 
though everyone of those lines “pirates” 
every invention in the shipbuilding line 
that is patented by Americans. The 
three latest types of large transatlantic 
passenger ships plying to New York use 
more than a hundred American inven- 
tions for which the patentees have not 
received compensation. But with all 
the disadvantages against American car- 
riers in the foreign trade, much busi- 
ness could be done if such ships could - 
be operated, as the foreign liners are, 
with secret understandings as to cus- 
tom house matters, whereby millions of 
dollars’ worth of importations get 
through at no duty, or at duties much 
less than are set forth by the tariff rat- 
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ings. The foreign shipowners possess 
one of the best paid lobbies in Washing- 
ton, and their anti-American shipping 
press service is taken by a hundred and 
sixty-seven American newspapers. The 
expenditures by this body are large, but 
their total cost for one year is more 
than made up in the undervaluations on 
Christmas holiday goods. 
G. WILFRED PEARCE, 
The Secretary of the New Jersey Ship- 
ping Protection League. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 





EXAMINATION OF THE FACTS CONNECTED 
THEREWITH. 





[From Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports. | 

The following tables compiled in the 
Bureau of Manufactures tell the story 
of the trade movement measured by 
goods. Of course the balance is by no 
means as large as it seems, for it is 
considerably diminished by the money 
sent abroad in dividends to investors in 
our mills, railroads, ete. It is also offset 
by large sums spent by American tray- 
elers in almost every European coun- 
try from the North Cape in Norway to 
Sicily or Southern Italy. Still another 
factor militating against the United 
States is the vast sums paid by Ameri- 
can merchants and manufacturers to 
foreign ships. It is doubtful whether 
any balance would be left after setting 
all the sums above noted over against 
the $452,125,714 in our favor. Any way, 
whatever the result of such a compari- 
son, there can be no doubt that the pay- 
ments referred to reduce the millions to 
a much smaller sum. 

Another point, to which attention 
ought to be directed, is that many of 
these extra millions are derived from 
raw products that could or ought to be 
worked up at home. Our exports of raw 
cotton, $370,800,000; oil, $72,487,546, and 
the raw materials of commerce consti- 
tute the bulk of all we export. Our man- 
ufactures will hardly amount to more 
than a third of all we send away. When 
it is remembered that England buys 
cotton of us worth $150,000,000 and ex- 
ports cotton goods valued at nearly 
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$4.00,000,000, it is time to ask whether 
a balance of trade based upon such con- 
ditions is not a cause for alarm and in- 
vestigation rather than cause for con- 
gratulation. The whole problem is one 
that merits careful consideration. It is 
time to ask how many of these millions 
sent now as raw material might be 
converted into manufactured products 
by the spinners and weavers of New 
England and the South. The advan- 
tages possessed by England in her moist 
climate has been overcome by artificial 
processes or vaporizers, that put it in 
our power to spin and weave as fine 
yarns as does any country on earth. 


INTERNATIONAL BALANCES, 


The following table shows how bal- 
ances stand for 1904 between the United 
States and the several countries named: 


Austria Hun- In our favor. Against us. 


gary, $2,147,407 
Belgium, $18,203,487 
Denmark, 13,359,285 
France, 2,869,133 
Germany, 105,592,438 
Italy, 2,561,959 
Netherlands, 52,658,784 
Russia, 7,506,415 
Spain, 7,416,171 
Sweden, 6,082,770 
Switzerland, 19,263,183 
Great Britain, 371,555,231 
Canada, 79,682,194 
Mexico, 2,211,445 
Cuba, 49,605,953 
Argentina, 7,066,856 
Brazil, 65,105,889 
Chile, 5,950,953 
China, 16,482,649 
British East 

Indies, 41,001,646 
Dutch East 

Indies, 8,715,954 
Hongkong, 8,939,342 
Japan, 21,557,057 
British Austral- 

asia, 20,267,038 
Philippines, 7,234,047 


British Africa, 15,230,300 








Total, $705,196,650 $253,070,936 
253,070,936 
Our favor, $452,1295,714 
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DECEMBER, 1905. 





Now that the election is over, the 
Democratic papers admit that busi- 
ness is good, and the country is not 
going to the dogs. 


The Springfield Republican is ap- 
parently much worried over the pros- 
pect that a Republican newspaper 
may be established in Boston. 


The following from the Lynn Item 
was probably “writ sarkastic’: “Now 
that H. M. Whitney is not to be 
heutenant-governor, how can we hope 
for free hides?” 


The fact appears to be fully 
recognized in Washington, even if 
not by everybody in Massachusetts, 
that Congress is the proper author- 


ity to deal with tariff matters. 


The Republicans of Rhode Island 
elected their candidate for  gov- 
ernor this year by about 3,000 
plurality. It will probably be some 
time before the Democrats elect an- 
other governor in that state. 
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The Tariff Commission in Canada 
have made it quite plain that they 
favor the preference of Canadian 
trade with England as against any 
other country, and would encourage 
the importation of British goods. 


Congressman McCleary believes 
that the proper remedy for any 
treasury deficit at this time hes in 
judiciousness in expenditures. Sen- 
ators Hale and Burrows say there 
will be no need for legislation pro- 


viding for additional revenue. 


The Boston Herald claims to find 
that “the press of the country is 
quite unanimous in interpreting the 
Massachusetts verdict as a call for 
prompt revision of the tariff.” The 
Herald’s exchange list must be small, 
or made up mostly of democratic 
and mugmump newspapers. 


The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
says that Democrats look upon the 
President’s reply to the Massachu- 
setts delegation as a confirmation of 
what they have all along claimed, 
that “he is not in sympathy with tar- 
iff reform, even of the most moder- 
ate and reasonable sort.” 


While Democratic orators were 
going about the State proclaiming 
that Massachusetts was suffering from 
business depression and industrial - 
adversity, because of the tariff on 
hides and other raw materials, the 
State Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
issued a statement showing that the 
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industries and general trade of the 
State were growingly prosperous. 





It is currently reported, and it is 
probably true, that leading support- 
ers of the Democratic ticket in this 
State “anvested’’ $200,000 in the late 
campaign; and they have nothing to 
show for it. It is possible, though 
hardly probable, that they will be 
eager to repeat their expensive per- 
formance next year, as they can have 
no certain assurance of “better luck 
next time.” 





Representative Grosvenor of Ohio 
says the best that the Massachusetts 
men who ask for free hides can prom- 
ise in the way of reduction in the 
price of shoes, if the duty is taken 
off, is one and one-half cents a pair; 
and adds: “When the New England 
manufacturers get ready to reduce 
the price on the things they make to 
us people out West, who buy them, 
then [ll be ready to hold a econfer- 
ence with them regarding the reduc- 
tion of duty on the raw material they 
use. That’s fair, isn’t it? What I 
want is a square deal.” 





In some localities it was repre- 
sented to mill operatives and other 
classes of working people that if 
Whitney should be elected the cost 
of living would be much reduced, as 
that result would surely be brought 
about by reciprocity with Canada 
and the lower cost of raw materials. 
This is hardly less absurd than the 
promise made by Jack Cade to his 
deluded followers in England some 
four or five hundred years ago, that 
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he would cause five-cent loaves to be 
sold for two cents, and that every 
pint measure should have a liquid 
capacity of a quart or over. 





Speaker Cannon is still firm 
against present tariff legislation. 
“Tf,” said he, “a tariff bill should be 
brought under consideration and we 
should proceed for twelve months 
or so with its discussion and then its 
friends should command the votes 
necessary to enact it into law; and 
then the business interests should 
succeed in adjusting themselves to 
the new conditions, it probably 
would be found that the measure 
contained as many ‘outrages’ and 
‘injustices’ as the present law con- 
tains.” 





The Democratic leaders and news- 
papers were very sure that Whitney 
would be elected by from 20,000 to 
30,000 plurality, and at 8 o’clock on 
election night the Boston Herald was 
claiming his election by 30,000. 
Their claim was doubtless based 
upon the expectation that he would 
receive the votes of the 60,000 al- 
leged Republicans who signed the 
reciprocity petitions last year, or at 
least of the 40,000 alleged Republi- 
cans reported to have signed the pe- 
tition for free raw materials this year. © 
The Boston Herald by some peculiar 
juggling of figures, concludes that 
40,000 Republicans voted for Whit- 
ney, but no competent authority puts 
the number above 20,000. 





The Washington correspondent of 
the Tribune reports that the Presi- 
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dent is expected to discuss the tariff 
somewhat in his forthcoming mes- 
sage: “It is asserted,” says this cor- 
respondent, “that the President 
frankly states his own opinion that 
there are certain schedules which 
eall for some modification, expresses 
his confidence in the ability of 
Congress to deal adequately and 
efficiently with the subject when the 
proper time for such readjustment 
arrives, and adds that the subject is 
so delicate a one that he deems it 
best to leave to the discretion of the 
legislative body the determination 
of the time when such readjustment 
shall become imperative and the ex- 
tent to which the 
when undertaken, shall go.” 


modifications, 





Congressman William Alden Smith 
of Michigan, in a recent interview, 
said: “I was elected to Congress to 
succeed a Democrat from a great 
agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
trict. That was twelve years ago, 
and my election, like that of many 
otner Republicans at the same time, 
was a protest against the Wilson- 
Gorman tariff bill. Then, years ago, 
I assisted in the passage of the pres- 
ent tariff law. It has brought the 
country great prosperity. If there 
is to be a tariff revision it will have 
tc be done by others, as I do not 
sympathize with any effort in that 
direction at this time. I am opposed 
to it, and will resist it in every way. 
I notice there is a demand for free 
raw hides. Why not a demand for 
free wool and a demand for free 
other things? The trouble is that it 
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will be impossible to safely enter 
upon a partial revision of the tariff. 
There are no doubt some changes 
that would be satisfactory, but once 
start in the change and it will go all 
along the line. Rather than do that 
I prefer to let the law stand just as 
she ale 





In a manifesto issued to his con- 
stituents in Central Sheffield, Sir 
Howard Vincent, M. P., shows that 
foreign manufactured goods imported 
into Great Britain have increased 
from $45,000,000 in 1851 to $135,- 
000,000 in 1904. He quotes a list 
of thirty-seven classes of finished 
goods, made by foreign labor, im- 
ported last year, free of all tax or 
toll, and shows that the approximate 
wages thereby lost to British artisans 
was no less than £31,606,000. All 
these goods, says Sir Howard Vin- 
cent, could have been better made in 
the United Kingdom, and many of 
them in Sheffield and West Rid- 
ing. Some of our free-trade papers 
tell us that our protective tariff 
by increasing wages “inordinately” 
forces many of our manufacturers to 
establish plants in foreign countries; 
but it appears that many British man- 
ufacturers are doing the same thing, 
for Sir Howard Vincent says: ‘The 
woolen and worsted imports come 
largely from the Yorkshire firms who 
have moved their factories to Rou- 
baix, Rheims, and other places, so 
as to command two markets, and not 
employ British labor.” 





In a speech at Jamaica Plain, 
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November 2, Senator Lodge took 
up the statements of the chairman 
of the Committee on Manufactures 
of the State Board of Trade that 
“Massachusetts now uses in round 
numbers $700,000,000 in raw ma- 
terial,” “on which a duty of about 
$75,000,000 is paid,” and thus com- 
mented: 


“The total value of our industrial 
product reaches the enormous sum of 
over $1,000,000,000. I want you to re- 
flect on those figures. We pay $700,- 
000,000 for raw materials, and we 
apply our labor and our industry and 
our capital and all our factories to 
them, and after paying this $700,000,- 
000 for raw material we take back the 
balance of $300,000,000 in our total 
product! But he goes on to say: ‘On 
which a duty of about $75,000,000 is 
paid. Seventy-five million dollars! 
When you reflect that the entire rev- 
enue of the government derived from 
customs duties only reaches the sum of 
$262,000,000, you can see what a large 
sum Massachusetts pays—‘$75,000,000 
on raw materials’ alone. I telegraphed 
on to the Bureau of Statistics to find 
what was paid on raw materials by the 
whole United States—on the raw mate- 
rials for which they demand relief. 
The duty on coal last year, ending 
June 30, 1905, was $705,532 in the 
whole United States; on iron ore, $262,- 
889; on lumber, $1,382,000; on wood 
pulp, $498,000, and on hides, $2,100,- 
000. The whole of them together do 
not aggregate $5,000,000. Instead of 
$75,000,000 on these articles, the coun- 
try pays only $5,000,000 of duty.” 


It was expected that Mr. Draper 
would be cut by the reciprocity vote and 
some of the wiseacres and makers of 
bets thought that Mr. Whitney would 
beat him. The cutting of Draper in- 
dicates the strength of the reciprocity 
sentiment, but it is not strong enough 
to affect the result or large enough to 
administer much of a “rebuke” to Sen- 
ator Lodge.—Portland Press. 
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UNCLE SAM’S COLONIAL TRADE. 





Just a few figures will tell what was 
the value of Uncle Sam’s trade with his 
colonies in the fiscal year just closed: 


Merchandise Exports to Imports from 


Porto Rico, $13,974,070 $15,633,145 
Philippines, 6,200,620 12,657,904 
Hawaii, 11,753,180 36,112,055 
Alaska, 11,504,255 10,801,446 
Tutuila, 69,815 40,115 
Midway Island, LO,OnO Us Le Miers 
Guam 463 
Totals, $43,519,226 $75,244,665 
Summary merchandise: 
Imports from, $75,244,665 
Exports to, 43,579,226 


$118,763,891 
97,243,573 


Total, 1905, 
Total, 1904 


Merchandise, increase, 1905, $21,529,318 


Any business of buying and selling 
goods which increases over twenty-two 
per cent in a single ordinary year is not 
doing badly. 

But, with Alaska’s help, Uncle Sam 
did better than that, because that col- 
ony also sent him $9,067,325 in solid 
gold of its own production, an increase 
of $2,715,000 over its gold contribution 
to the family cash box in the preceding 
fiscal year. Adding that to Alaska’s 
share of the family commerce, we have 
the following showing of the total trad- 
ing last fiscal year between the old man 
and his youngsters: 


POE ARCO, i) seh Rede SOA $29,607,215 
RAIMA DIINGS \. 47.7 aigion Mace oe 18,858,524 
Vo Eye hh MOMMA BEY Sian ork ah 47,865,235 
PASI OS ky! See eee 31,373,026 
A UGE UNE emeanee pam bio Spb  bbe OT AYA 109,930 
Midway : Islands 243). een. 16,823 
Canes cee mMMewmaionn ASU g Abi lh 463 

Pete ACs oe See ae ee $127,831,216 


equal to $10,640,000 for each month of 
the year, or over $400,000 a day for the 
twenty-five working days of each month, 
holidays included—a very good result. 
WALTER J. BALLARD. 
Schenectady, N. Y. ~ 
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GOVERNOR GUILD’S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


OLLOWING is the letter of 

Governor-elect Guild, to which 

the President referred in his conver- 

sation with the shoe and leather 
manufacturers: 


“November 10, 1905. 


“The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States, Washing- 
tone We Ch 


“My Dear Mr. President :—We have 
had a hard-fought election in Massachu- 
setts, but we have been fortunate 
enough to turn a hostile plurality of 
37,000 into a favorable plurality of 
over 23,000, and in a single year. 

“The Republican ticket, in my judg- 
ment, would have been overwhelming- 
ly defeated if our platform, on which 
both Mr. Draper and I stood, had not 
contained a plank endorsing the posi- 
tion taken last spring by our delegation 
in Congress favoring immediate tariff 
revision. Both parties in this state de- 
sire it. We recognize as Republicans 
the magnificent prosperity that has 
come to us so largely through your own 
personal work, with a sound basis to 
our currency, the open-door policy to 
our foreign trade, and the protection to 
American labor afforded by the Dingley 
tariff. 

“In that tariff, however, there are 
certain duties that we must all admit 
are no longer needed. Nothing was 
said in the campaign here in regard to 
the iron schedule as a whole. I think 
you will find, however, that even the 
iron manufacturers themselves. will 
admit that a duty on iron ore is no 
longer necessary, and that a reduction 
on such iron products as we are export- 
ing so heavily could be made without 
injuring our domestic industry. 

“Here in Massachusetts the duty on 
hides is anathema. It is known that 
only twenty-three per cent of the hides 


and skins that come into the United 
States are subject to duty, and it 
seems perfectly illogical that calfskins, 
sheepskins and goatskins should come 
in free as a by-product not needing 
protection, while a duty is assessed on 
the skins of full grown cattle. 

“T have the honor to enclose a can- 
vass of New England on the subject of 
free hides. It will show you that the 
shoe manufacturers in this section are 
not clamoring merely for tariff revi- 
sion on the products of other states, but 
that they themselves are willing to sub- 
mit to a reduction of the duties on 
boots and shoes if the last remnant of 
this needless duty can be removed from 
their material. 

“There can be no question of the de- 
sire of the overwhelming majority of 
the people of this state for attention to 
such matters as this in the immediate 
revision of the tariff. Nor can there 
be any question of their urgent desire 
that you should see your way clear to 
incorporate some suggestion of the 
kind, which, of course, I should not for 
a moment presume to dictate, in your 
message. 

“IT am sure you know, sir, the deep, 
loving affection of the people of this 
commonwealth for you. They trust 
you, sir, more absolutely than any 
other man in public life. I am sure 
you will understand that I have not the 
slightest intention of forestalling any 
action of yours; nor is this letter being 
given to the press, though I have not 
the slightest objection to your quoting 
it or using it in any way you may de- 
sire. I do deem it, however, my duty, 
with the trust that has just been placed 
in my hands, to inform you of the real 
condition of public feeling in this com- 
monwealth, as your every act shows 
that no commonwealth is dearer to you 
than the Bay state, and that not even 
her own representatives are more earn- 
est than you in wishing her welfare. 
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“T have the honor to remain, very 
respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Curtis Guinp, JR.” 





This letter has received a great 
deal of ‘attention from the press of 
the country. Nothing but a sense 
of duty impels us to comment upon 
it, and our criticism shall be made 
in the kindest spirit. 

Apparently the letter had two ob- 
jects: (1) To inform the President of 
the writer’s understanding of the 
meaning of the election in Massachu- 
setts; and (2) to ask him to recom- 
mend in his message a revision of the 
tariff for the purpose of getting rid of 
“needless” duties, chief among them 
being the duties on hides and iron ore. 

As for the duty on hides, the can- 
vass which he had made as editor of 
the Commercial Bulletin in Feb- 
ruary, 1903, a report of which he 
enclosed to the President, showed 
that 311 shoe manufacturers in New 
England were willing to have shoes 
imported free of duty if they could 
get free hides, while 64 were op- 
posed, and that the tanners stood 29 
for the change to 11 against it. 

The reasons given by the oppo- 
nents evidently impressed the edi- 
tor more than those for the repeal, 
for while he refrained from discuss- 
ing the question, he stated facts 
within his knowledge which tended 
to minimize the importance of the 
demand for a change. He said that 
“75 per cent of the foreign hides 
that are put into acid tanned sole 
leather are sent out of the country,” 
and also as much or more of the 
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“orain leather and splits made from 
foreign hides,” upon which “the 
tanner is entitled to a rebate equal 
to the duty paid,” and the shoe ex- 
porter to the same rebate on such 
material. He also showed that the 
exports of leather and shoes aver- 
aged $9,000,000 greater 
under the hide duty and Dingley 
tariff conditions than under Wilson 
tariff conditions and no duty. 

These facts of the growth of ex- 
ports were supplemented on the 
twenty-second of July, 1903, by 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder, a non- 
partisan trade journal of Boston, 
which showed equally favorable re- 
sults in the home trade, the ship- 
ments of boot and shoes from Bos- 
ton having increased “16 per cent 
since the Dingley bill went into 
effect,’ and ‘nearly 28 per cent 
over the year (1894) when the 
blessings of low priced materials 
were supposed to make everybody 
happy. It may be added further,” 
said the Recorder, “that the ship- 
ments from Boston for the present 
year so far show an increase over 
1902 of over 16 per cent.” The in- 
crease has continued, and in 1905 
the shoe product of Massachusetts, 
notwithstanding the growth of do- 
mestic competition, is greater, much 
greater, than in those earlier years. 

Thus the prosperity of both the 
home and foreign trade in shoes 
completely disproves Governor 
Douglas’s plaint to the President 
that free hides are necessary to save 
it from disaster, and this causes 
some men to wonder why the Re- 


a year 
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publican Governor-elect should have 
changed his earlier opinion as to the 
importance of the question. Even 
as recently as December, 1903, in an 
article in the Commercial Bulletin, 
while. saying that the duty ought to 
be removed, “not because of the harm 
it has done in the past, but because 
it affords no protection to 
American industry,” he spoke of the 
continued increase in exports, and 
said, “We are to-day the 
manufacturers of shoes in the world, 
and it is a notorious fact that the 
very manufacturers who are crying 
out in regard to this hide duty are 
the most successful and the richest.” 

As if this were not a sufficient 
answer to the cry that was raised 
chiefly for dividing the Republican 
party, he added the following re- 
buke: “It is absurd for a millionaire 
whose factories are the most famous 
in the world to declare for political 
purposes that he cannot do business 
on account of the hide duty.” We 
respectfully submit that the  ab- 
surdity is as great now as it was 
then, and if Governor Douglas’s 
declaration was made for political 
purposes, what is Governor Guild’s 
recommendation of the same thing 
made for? 

As for the duty on iron ore, it 
may be “needless,” but it has not 
prevented the greatest prosperity of 
the iron and steel manufacture ever 
known, therefore if the Commercial 
Bulletin’s reasoning against the 
clamor for free hides, is applied to 
this duty, it does not present a case 
for hazarding the prosperity of the 
whole country by precipitating a re- 


any 


largest 
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vision of the tariff. Besides, does 
not the Governor-elect know that 
Congressman Babcock of Wisconsin, 
who has long preceded him as a re- 
visionist, and who is in a position to 
legislate, is on record in opposition 
to the repeal of the duty on iron ore? 
Does he not also know that the 
Chicago Reciprocity Conference, 
held in August, denied the demand 
of the Massachusetts delegates for 
free hides and other raw materials? 
Can tariff revision, for the reasons 
that he has given, do any good, when 
those reasons are rejected by those 
who outvote Massachusetts? The 
President saw the impracticability 
of the proposition, perhaps not in 
the letter, but when it was presented 
by Governor Douglas, and with per- 
fect propriety called attention to the 
fact that a new tariff must originate 
in the House of Representatives and 
that the interests and wishes of the 
people in all sections must enter into 
it. 

The Governor-elect’s conclusion 
that the espousal by the Massa- 
chusetts Republican delegation in 
Congress and the candidates for 
governor and lieutenant-governor of 
the demand for immediate tariff re- 
vision is what caused Republican 
success here, may and may not be 
correct. Several other objects in- 
fluenced the voting. One of the 
ablest journals in the western part 
of the state, which is anything but 
a standpatter, discusses to the extent 
of a column and a half the Republi- 
can discontent manifested in the 
election, and does not so much as 
mention the tariff as a cause of it. 
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state 
which is not edited by a free trader 
advocates revision. 


Hardly a newspaper in the 


Too many of 
them are so edited and “that’s 
what’s the matter.” Most of the 
large manufacturers, except in the 
shoe industry, and many in that, are 
opposed to immediate revision. The 
people of Massachusetts are prosper- 
ing as well under the Dingley tariff 
as are the people in other states and 
immeasurably better than they pros- 
pered under the last Democratic 
tariff. All these are reasons for 
thinking that they voted for Guild 
and Draper, more because they are 
protectionists than because they 
favor early revision. 

The plain truth of the situation is 
that when the Republican leaders, 
last year and this year, took up the 
Democratic demand instead of op- 
posing it, they confused and divided 
their followers. A good many who 
had grudges availed of the division 
to spite somebody. The one ele- 
ment which was uniformly loyal to 
the ticket was the steadfast protec- 
tionists, most of whom are stand- 
patters. The one element which was 
conspicuously disloyal was the re- 
visionists grouped about the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, the chair- 
man of which is Henry M. Whitney, 
the Democratic candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor. These facts are so 
apparent and so consistent that it is 
dificult to understand how the 
Governor-elect could have put a dif- 
ferent interpretation upon the result 
in his letter to the President, and the 
letter is to be regretted chiefly be- 
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cause it will cause the Republicans 
of Massachusetts to be misunder- 
stood in other states, for in com- 
menting upon it, even so able and 
careful a paper as the New York 
Commercial says of Massachusetts 
that “A once mighty stronghold of 
protection is manifestly preparing to 
go over to the enemy.” 

Notwithstanding this impression, 
however, we assure the friends of 
our cause in other states and in 
Congress, that Massachusetts is as 
loyal to protection as ever, and is 
willing to be fair in its application. 
The party of protection here will be- 
come reunited, and preferably under 
present leaders if they lead in the 
right direction. Most of us have no 
resentments or grudges; we look for 
peace and business; and even next 
year, under bugle notes that ring 
true and have no 
jangle, the Republicans of the old 
Bay State will march to victory with 
one of those splendid majorities 
which discouraged delusion and 
schism after the nightmare of 1892 
to its reappearance in 1904. 


inharmonious 


Don’t overlook the fact that Draper 
won in a fight in which he did not 
stoop to conquer though assailed in 
every way open to a vast outlay of 
money. He went in an uncompromis- 
ing Republican and stood by Republi- 
can principles to the letter. He has a 
right to take the greatest satisfaction 
in his triumph and the Republicans of 
the State now know that they have an- 
other leader who is a fighter, but no 
trimmer.—Worcester Telegram. 
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HOME MARKET CLUB’S ANNUAL MEETING. 


PERFECT HARMONY, STRONG POSITION, EXCELLENT FEELING—NEW PRESIDENT AND A 
FEW CHANGES IN THE OFFICIAL BOARDS—REPORTS BY THE SECRETARY AND 


TREASURER. 


HE annual meeting of the Home 
Market Club was held at 77 
Summer Street on the 15th of No- 
vember. In the absence of President 
Davis, Vice-President and former 
President Charles A. Stott of Lowell 
presided. The report of the nominat- 
ing committee, Charles H. Child of 
Providence, George D. Harvey and 
Samuel G. Adams of Boston, was 
presented and accepted. Messrs. 
Geo. A. Draper, H. Carleton Slack 
and Franklin W. Hobbs were ap- 
pointed tellers. They reported that 
400 votes, including proxies, had 
been cast for the ticket nominated 
and there were no votes against it, 
thereupon the presiding officer an- 
nounced the unanimous election of 
the following candidates: President, 
George W. Wells, Southbridge; for 
Vice-Presidents, the former presi- 
dents, namely: William F. Draper, 
Hopedale; Wm. H. Bent, Taunton; 
Charles A. Stott, Lowell; Wm. B. 
Plunkett, Adams; George A. Draper, 
Hopedale; Charles H. Hutchins, 
Worcester; Robert T. Davis, Fall 
River; and Stephen A. Knight, Proy- 
idence, R. I.; Wm. W. Crapo, New 
Bedford, John B. Smith, Hillsboro 
Bridge, N. H.; John Hopewell, Cam- 
bridge; D. S. Plume, Waterbury, 
Oonn.; W. K. Dana, Westbrook, 
Me.; Lyman B. Goff, Pawtucket, R. 


I.; James M. Gleason, Boston; 
Joseph Metcalf, Holyoke; Wm. M. 
Wood, Boston; 
Fall River; Benjamin Phipps, Bos- 
ton; Charles F. Fairbanks, Boston; 
George M. Whitin, Whitinsville; 
F. A. Sayles, Saylesville, R. L; 
Charles A. Marston, Skowhegan, 
Me.; E. G. Morrison, Tilton, N. H.; 
R. P. Snelling, Newton Upper Falls; 
Arthur H. Lowe, Fitchburg; Stephen 
A. Jenks, Pawtucket, R. L.; Francis 
J. Regan, Rockville, Conn.; George 
A. Hammond, Putnam, Conn.; Ed- 
ward H. Haskell, Boston; A. 8. 
Covel, Boston; O. H. Merrick, Hol- 
yoke; J. J. Dewey, Quechee, Vt.; 
Benjamin A. Smith, Gloucester; Ed- 
ward M. Rockwell, Leominster. 

Directors, term expiring in 1908: 
Thomas N. Hart, Boston; Eben S. 
Draper, Hopedale; Arthur G. Pol- 
lard, Lowell; W. H. Chase, Leomin- 
ster; Walter E. Parker, Lawrence; 
Frank W. Cheney, South Manches- 
ter, Conn.; Leonard B. Nichols, Bos- 
ton; Charles H. Paine, Boston. 

The Directors whose term will ex- 
pire in 1906, with vacancies filled 
at this election are: H. C. Atwood, 
Killingly, Conn.; George R. Wal- © 
lace, Fitchburg; Channing Smith, 
Cherry Valley, Mass.; Wm. A. Rus- 
sel, Lawrence; H. Carleton Slack, 
Springfield, Vt.; S. O. Bigney, At- 


Leontine Lincoln, 
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tleboro; Jospeh E. Fletcher, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Wilson H. Fairbank, 
Warren. 

The Directors whose term will ex- 
pire in 1907 are: John C. Haynes, 
Boston; Frederic §. Clark, North 
Billerica; John Shaw, Quincy; L. M. 
Cousens, Portland, Me; H. OQ. 
Houghton, Cambridge; Charles H. 
Child, Providence, R. I1.; Arthur 
Wheelock, Uxbridge; Franklin W. 
Hobbs, Boston; C. W. Springfield, 
South Wolfeboro, N. H. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The President, 
Treasurer, and 


Secretary and 


TERM EXPIRING IN 1906. 


Frank Hopewell, Boston; Lewis 
R. Speare, Boston. 
TERM EXPIRING In 1907. 
Charles A. Stott, Lowell; Francis 
H. Manning, Boston. 


TERM EXPIRING IN 1908. 


Lew C. Hill, Boston. 

The election of Secretary and 
Treasurer will take place at the next 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 

The Treasurer’s report, which had 
previously been audited by the 
Finance Committee of the Executive 
Committee, was given as follows: 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING NOV. 1, 1905. 
Balance November 1, 1904, $3,227.44 
Total receipts to Nov. 1, 1905, 18,865.23 


$22,092.67 
Total expenditures to Nov. 1, 


1905, 18,477.72 


Balance on hand Nov. 1, 1905, $3,614.95 

Then followed the reading of the 
Secretary’s report, which was _ re- 
ceived with applause, and both re- 
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ports were, on motion of General 
Draper, accepted and ordered pub- 
lished. This is the 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The year has been somewhat trying 
to the Home Market Club, owing to di- 
visions of opinion in the Republican 
party upon the time for a revision of 
the tariff, and to seemingly concerted 
movements against us from several di- 
rections, nevertheless, we have made the 
best fight we could for the peace and 
prosperity of our industries and it is a 
pleasure to be able to report that the 
Club is a little stronger than it was a 
year ago and that its influence through- 
out the country has sensibly increased. 

Up to the beginning of the campaign 
tariff agitation was confined to a few 
interests in the West—chiefly the meat 
packers and the farm machinery ex- 
porters—and to a minority of manufac- 
turers in the East seeking free raw ma- 
terial and food, always instigated and 
aided by the regular opponents of pro- 
tection. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Atlanta, in May, these classes were 
most largely represented, but definite 
demands gave place to a recommenda- 
tion that the Department of Commerce 
and Labor investigate and report upon 
the working of maximum and mini- 
mum tariffs. 

In August some of those who were 
disappointed at Atlanta called a reci- 
procity conference which was held in 
Chicago. The meeting turned down the 
Eastern demand for free raw materials 
and united in a recommendation for a 
dual tariff, with the Dingley schedules 
as the maximum, without waiting for a 
report by the government. 

This action attracted little or no at- 
tention in any of the state campaigns 
outside of Massachusetts, which were al- 
most wholly confined to local and per- 
sonal issues. “The only movement that 
seemed somewhat general was against 
“bossism.” The fact that no greater 
interest in tariff changes could be 
aroused showed that the people pre- 
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ferred existing conditions to the dangers 
of change. 

In Massachusetts the agitators, 
greatly encouraged by Republican con- 
cessions last year, determined to test 
public opinion by making certain spe- 
cific demands and having a candidate 
who should stand for them. There was 
a confusion of issues and it is impos- 
sible to differentiate them so as to esti- 
mate with even approximate accuracy 
the party divisions caused by each; but 
one fact stands out clearly, and that is 
that the Republicans who were banded to 
promote reciprocity and revision gave 
their support to the Democratic candi- 
date and probably several thousand Re- 
publicans followed them. Never before 
was money so lavishly expended in a 
state campaign in Massachusetts as it 
was this time by the anti-tariff candi- 
date, and never before was the Republi- 
can party so destitute of the support of 
the press, especially in Boston, not so 
much on account of the tariff issue as 
for reasons of its own. That the Re- 
publican candidate could win by any 
plurality against such odds proves that 
the proposed tariff changes failed to 
command the support of the people. 

It is now stated that the contest will 
be renewed, but no one can foretell what 
form it will take. Whether or not the 
men who, as Republicans, essayed to 
shape the policy of that party in this 
state and to some extent succeeded, 
and then cast their influence with the 
opposing party, will still have influence 
in the party councils, is a question 
which does not concern us. Whatever 
their party standing may be, we recog- 
nize them as opponents of consistent na- 
tional protection and we must continue 
to contend for that. In the history of 
all parties and causes it has been a dis- 
tinct gain to have the air cleared of 
compromises. By the recent Republi- 
can success, Massachusetts stands for 
the preservation of non-sectional and 
impartial protection, but willing to have 
the tariff changed whenever and not be- 
fore there are enough good business rea- 
sons to justify it. 

Recent discussions have made one 
thing evident which I am afraid has 
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been too much overlooked, and that is 
the necessity of constantly teaching the 
elementary principles of the tariff and 
the effects of different tariff changes 
upon the employments of the people. 
There are millions of voters to-day who 
were too young to become interested in 
these matters when they were so much 
in evidence ten or fifteen years ago. 
We will do our share in this continuous 
work and we invite the co-operation of 
all friends of the cause, whether within 
or without our ranks. 

Arrangements are being made for the 
Club’s annual dinner, which it is hoped 
may be held during the holiday vacation 
of Congress and attended by two or 
three speakers of national reputation. 

So much of our work is given public- 
ity from month to month there is no oc- 
easion to specify particulars in this 
report. 


One other subject may be opportunely 
and appropriately considered in this 
report and that is the recent revelations 
as to the raising of enormous campaign 
funds. It shocks the moral sense to dis- 
cover that either of the national parties 
should deem it necessary or desirable to 
raise and expend in a three of four 
months’ campaign $5,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. Not $200,000 of it is ap- 
plied to the instruction of the people in 
the issues of the campaign. The rest is 
supposed to go for work, two-thirds of 
which should rest upon the party spirit 
and voluntary patriotism of the people. 
When men have to be hired to support 
their principles and candidates, popular 
government is in danger. The more 
money in the party treasury the more 
workers will have to be employed. This 
has become the most flagrant evil of the 
age. The one remedy for it is to with- 
hold the money. If but a small part of 
it is then devoted to the constant educa- 
tional work of organizations like the 
Home Market Club, devoted to the in- 
vestigation of political science and the 
dissemination of its truths, no worthy 
cause will suffer and no deserving party 
will go down. <A voter who is con- 
vinced stays put, but a voter who is paid 
must be paid again. Every wise and 
meritorious measure of government— 
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indeed the government itself—depends 
upon the intelligence and virtue of the 
people. All our campaigns ought to be 
conducted with a view to promoting 
that intelligence and virtue, rather than 
to getting up a grand scramble for 
seraping off a temporary victory. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT CLARKE, Secretary. 


There was no discussion and the 
meeting adjourned. There was an 
interchange of felicitations upon the 
excellent position of the club and 
President-elect Wells was congratu- 
lated by all present. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 





A FALSE ASSUMPTION——-NO CRYING DE- 
MAND FOR THEM AT PRESENT. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


T is safe to assume that not one 
in twenty of those who echo the 
cry that the United States should en- 
courage reciprocal relations with for- 
elgn countries in order to make an 
outlet for our surplus products have 
any acquaintance with the conditions 
of our domestic and foreign trade 
or any knowledge of the treatment 
accorded to us by foreigners. If, in- 
stead of being misled by a fair seem- 
the advocates of 
“reciprocity” would devote them- 
selves to learning the elementary 
facts connected with the subject, they 
would statements 
which advertise their ignorance or 
convey the impression that they are 
insincere. 
In the first place, it is not true as 
implied, that our export trade is suf- 
fering from the hostile acts of for- 


ing phrase, 


cease to make 
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eigners. It is true that the shipments 
of some classes of our products are di- 
minishing, notably cereals and meats, 
but investigation will disclose the fact 
that the shrinkage is due to other 
causes than the one assumed by the 
advocates of fake reciprocity. Our 
exports of wheat are declining be- 
cause the growing population of the 
country is nearly abreast of produc- 
tion, and the falling off in the meat 
The 


commercial columns of the very pa- 


trade is due to the same cause. 


pers clamoring for reciprocity disclose 
the truth of this assertion. They are 
constantly filled with statements that 
the prices of these products are too 
high to permit exportation. 
lated into plain English, this means 
that we are able and willing to pay 
more for our wheat and our meat 
than foreigners are willing to pay. 
Surely this is a desirable condition, 
but any one reading the silly argu- 
ments of the clamorous crowd de- 
manding the wiping out of our 
protective system cannot help draw- 
ing the inference that they think the 
people of this country would profit 
more by exporting products to for- 
eigners and obtaining low prices for 
them than by consuming them at 
home at prices which enable the pro- 
ducer to receive a fair remuneration 
for his toil and trouble. 

Regarding exports of manufac- 
tured products, it is preposterous to 
assume that reciprocity would greatly 
increase them. The expansion of 
this particular class of exports under 
existing conditions is phenomenal. 
We are constantly augmenting our 


Trans- 
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shipments of manufactured goods, al- 
though the domestic consumption is 
increasing at a rate which taxes the 
resources of every industry. There 
is not the slightest indication that the 
domestic demand will slaken in the 
near future; if, through the inability 
of the American consumer to pur- 
chase, it unfortunately does, the con- 
sequent fall in prices will accomplish 
the work of forcing out our products 
and gaining for them a still wider use 
without the 
doubtful aid of reciprocity treaties. 
If, when the necessity of finding 
an outlet really arises, the French 
and the Germans and the other na- 
tions, attempting to discriminate 
against our products persist in the 
game, they will find that it is one that 
we can play also. 


in foreign countries 


A nation whose 
imports reach the sum of nearly 
twelve hundred millions a year has 
a powerful weapon for effecting re- 
prisals. Let us hope that we shall 
not need to wield it; but our discrimi- 
nating friends may rest assured that, 
if they compel us to do so, they will 
find that we are as clever at making 
tariffs as they are, and that we shall 
not shrink from administering to 
them heavy doses of their own medi- 
cine. 


By another fall the people will know 
Draper better and the more they know 
him the better they will like him. They 
will come to know that he is one of the 
ablest business men in the State, and 
that besides he is a master of political 
problems and a student of State and na- 
tional affairs. He is destined to go 
higher, for he is in every way well 
equipped for public office-—Springfield 
Union. 
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THE CLUB’S NEW PRESI- 
DENT. 


ooo 


EORGE W. WELLS, the son 
of John Ward and Maria 
Cheney Wells, was born in Wood- 
stock, Conn., April 15, 1846. His 
early education was received in the 
district schools and at Woodstock 
Academy. Two of his great grand- 
fathers served with distinction in the 
War of the Revolution. Evidently, 
inheriting their patriotic spirit he of- 
fered himself to the service of his 
country at the age of eighteen, but 
on examination he was rejected be- 
cause of permanent disability in one 
limb received in early childhood. 
From early youth, he had a de- 
cided taste for mechanical pursuits, 
which led to his seeking positions 
where he could obtain an experience 
along these lines, and in April, 1864, 
he went to Southbridge and entered 
the employ of R. H. Cole & Com- 
pany as one of the eleven hands in 
their optical shop. In this position 
he learned the trade of spectacle 
making, which work, together with 
machine work, designing, etc., cov- 
ered the next few years. He was 
especially interested in all mechanics 
and a constant student in matters per- 
taining to his own specialty. He has 
taken out patents on valuable de- 
vices in connection with the same, 
and is considered a patent expert in 
optical goods. In 1869 the several 
spectacle factories in Southbridge 
combined and the present American 
Optical Company was incorporated. 
Mr. Wells held the position of clerk 
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and was manager of the steel de- 
partment, and has been in the com- 
pany ever since. He was elected 
treasurer in 1879, president in 1891, 
and. held both of these positions until 
1908 when his eldest son, Channing, 
was chosen treasurer. Mr. Wells has 
given practically all of his time to 
the building up of this company, and 
has met with exceptional success, the 
business ranking among the leading 
manufacturing concerns of the state, 
and its products being well known 
throughout the scientific and optical 
trade of this and foreign countries. 

Mr. Wells is no office seeking poli- 
tician, but has always had a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of his town and 
state. For more than twenty years 
he has been a student of the tariff in 
relation to American industries, es- 
pecially his own, and has appeared 
many times in Washington before 
the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate and Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, and has thus formed a very 
pleasant and valuable acquaintance 
among public men. 

Mr. Wells is a member of the 
Baptist Church in Southbridge, and 
has always been interested in church 
affairs, and in the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, being a 
member of the State Committee for 
ten years, and president of the local 
Association for the first eleven years 
of its existence. 

Mr. Wells was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott and again by Govern- 
or Crane one of the trustees of 
Worcester Insane Asylum. He is a 
member of the local Masonic Organ- 
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ization, also of the Worcester Com- 
mandery and the Massachusetts Con- 
sistory. He was married September 
27, 1869, to Miss Mary E. McGreg- 
ory of Southbridge. They have three 
sons, who hold offices in the Ameri- 
can Optical Company, also one 
daughter, Mary E., who married 
Frank F. Phinney, treasurer and 
manager of the Warren Steam Pump 
Company, Warren, Mass. 

The interest of the American Opti- 
cal Company has taken Mr. Wells 
frequently into nearly every state in 
the Union, and often to foreign coun- 
tries, and he has thus secured him an 
extensive acquaintance among the 
optical people of both America and 
Europe. His business activities are 
indicated by the following summary: 

President, American Optical Com- 
pany, Southbridge National Bank, 
Central Mills Company; Director, 
Southbridge Water Supply Com- 
pany, Harrington Cutlery Company, 
Warren Steam Pump Company, 
Worcester Trust Company, Worces- 
ter Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance Company; Trustee and Member 
of Investment Committee of the 
Southbridge Savings Bank; Trustee, 
Worcester Academy. 


The issue is well defined. Cheap food, 
cheap hides, cheap wool and cheap coal 
is the battle ery of revisionists through- 
out the East. This can be accomplished 
only by tariff revision. -After revision 
it will not be necessary for the farmers 
of Iowa to examine the “Congressional 
Record” to ascertain the date of its go- 
ing into effect. Prices current of farm 
products will reveal that fact.—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 
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THE PRESIDENT TO THE SHOE AND LEATHER 
MANUFACTURERS. 


HE WILL GIVE THEIR REQUEST CONSIDERATION, BUT POINTS OUT THAT ANY ACTION 
IN THE MATTER MUST ORIGINATE IN CONGRESS— DECLARES THAT MR, WHITNEY 
MISREPRESENTED BAIS POSITION ON THE TARIFF — WHITNEY MAKES DENIAL. 


OVERNOR DOUGLAS head- 

ed a delegation of boot and 
shoe and leather manufacturers that 
called at the White House, Novem- 
ber 15, and made the principal ad- 
dress to President Roosevelt in be- 
half of the movement to secure a 
repeal of the duty on hides. The 
delegation numbered in all twenty- 
eight men, representing the various 
industries interested. In addition to 
the remarks of Governor Douglas 
there were addresses by several of 
the other members of the delegation. 
Governor Douglas told the President 
that the interests they represented 
would willingly consent to a reason- 
able reduction of the duty of 25 per 
cent on boots and shoes in order to 
obtain free hides and cheap leather. 
The President told the delegation 
that as a matter of concrete fact the 
whole subject was one with which 
Congress must deal, and he strongly 
impressed upon them that any action 
in the matter must originate in Con- 
oress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Subsequent to the departure of the 
delegation from the White House, 
President Roosevelt authorized the 
publication of his remarks on the ob- 


ject of its mission. In the course of 


his remarks he related an experience 
he had last winter with a committee 
from Massachusetts, of which Mr. 
Whitney, recently a candidate for 
lieutenant-governor of Massachu- 
setts, was a member. He said that 
Mr. Whitney had misquoted him in 
the campaign which was closed a 
few days ago, and declared that he 
was “constrained to believe’ that 
Mr. Whitney had “deliberately mis- 
represented what had _ occurred.” 
With this experience in mind,_ the 
President declined to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject of free hides 
at this time. The address of the Pres- 
ident follows: 

“Gentlemen, I thank you for havy- 
ing taken the trouble to come here; 
I am indeed glad to see you, not only 
in your personal capacities, but as 
representatives of one of the great 
business industries of the country. 
Your petition and suggestions, I need 
hardly say, shall have my most care- 
ful consideration. The great inter- 
ests you represent are exceedingly 
important; their welfare is of con- 
cern to the whole country; it deserves 
and will surely receive the painstak- 
ing of both the President and Con- 
gress. It is, of course, unnecessary 
to point out that no change in the 
tariff can be made keeping in view 
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only the interests or desires of one 
State or one locality; the law must 
first take tangible shape in the lower 
House of Congress, and must there- 
fore roughly correspond to the senti- 
ments of the citizens of the several 
states as expressed through their rep- 
resentatives therein. Where the in- 
terests, and therefore the sentiments 
based on these interests, are diverse, 
as is almost invariably the case in ref- 
erence to the details of all tariff mat- 
ters, the law must normally, although 
not invariably, represent a compro- 
mise and mutual concessions; and no 
one outside of Congress can definitely 
foretell the exact shape such a com- 
promise will ultimately take. It is 
my duty to state that before receiv- 
ing this committee I had received a 
letter from the governor-elect of 
Massachusetts, the Hon. Curtis 
Guild, Jr. In this letter, evidently 
the first he has written in what may 
be called the official character with 
which he is now vested by the suf- 
frages of his fellow citizens, he urges 
in the strongest terms an immediate 
revision of the tariff, and especially 
removing the duty from hides. 

“T should like to discuss the whole 
situation with you freely and inform- 
ally. But unfortunately my ex- 
perience with a committee from your 
State, Governor Douglas, which 
called on me in connection with tariff 
matters about a year ago, forbids 
my doing so. Such a free, full and 
necessarily informal tentative discus- 
sion is obviously of benefit only if 
those joining in it recognize as a mat- 
ter of honorable obligation the duty 


of not attempting to give from mem- 
ory what must necessarily be an im- 
perfect and garbled version of what 
takes place. When the President of 
the United States definitely and 
formally expresses himself for pub- 
heation on a question of great na- 
tional importance what he says should 
not be left to the imperfection of 
memory, often colored by interest, 
but should be put beyond the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding by care- 
ful preparation and commital to 
writing. To try to repeat from mem- 
ory what the President has said when 
a year has elapsed is to show entire 
indifference to accuracy, as well as to 
propriety. Yet this is precisely what 
Mr. Whitney did in the Massachu- 
settss campaign that has just closed. 
He pretended to quote what I had 
said during the course of the long 
and informal interview with his com- 
mittee a year before; no notes of the 
conversation having been taken at 
the time. Not only did he misquote 
the words I used, but by suppressing 
almost all that I had said, and by giv- 
ing what he purported to give en- 
tirely apart from its context, he ab- 
solutely, and as I am constrained to 
believe, deliberately, misrepresented 
what had occurred; and he knew well 
that it was impossible for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enter 
into a personal discussion about the 
matter with him. 

“With this experience in view I 
cannot enter into any discussion with 
you on the merits of your proposal 
and must content myself with saying 
that it shall receive my most earnest 
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attention and respectful considera- 
tion.” 





Henry M. Whitney has issued a 
statement in reference to the Presi- 
dent’s criticism of his course, in 
which he denies that he wilfully mis- 
represented the President, or inten- 
tionally violated any confidence. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 
TARIFF. 





[Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


In any Congressional discussion of 
the tariff that may take place next win- 
ter it may be expected that the theory 
of a maximum and minimum tariff will 
be a feature. This method of revising 
the tariff, which has been so popular 
with free traders, and particularly with 
those free traders who have masquer- 
aded as protectionists, has suddenly had 
a new light thrown upon it in a recent 
interview with Senator Aldrich, the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Finance. The Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press says: “The bill Mr. Aldrich has 
had in his desk for some years provides 
for the imposition of 25 per cent addi- 
tional duties on imports from countries 
whose tariffs discriminate against the 
products of the United States. In 
other words, the minimum rates would 
be the present tariff schedules and the 
maximum would be 25 per cent addi- 
tional.” If the free traders in Con- 
gress should press their scheme of tariff 
revision by making the maximum rates 
the present Dingley duties they would 
be confronted with Senator Aldrich’s 
proposition and they would be over- 
whelmed by it. It may be proposed any 
way as a foil to Germany’s threatened 
tariff discrimination against Ameri- 
can products. The senator’s method of 
retaliating upon foreign countries, 
which do not deal fairly with us in 
their tariff legislation, is first cousin of 
Mr. Blaine’s reciprocity policy, which 
simply proposed in the McKinley tariff 
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to impose tariff penalties under certain 
specified conditions. If Germany 
should finally conclude to discriminate 
against our products Senator Aldrich’s 
proposition may be expected to become 
a law on very short notice. 


A NATIONAL TARIFF. 





[From the Boston Transcript. | 


“FTX ARIFE revision” means in the 
East the reduction of du- 
ties on certain imports, and the 
transference of others to the free 
list. Thus all Massachusetts desires 
the abolition of the duties on hides, 
and a good many Massachusetts peo- 
ple favor placing wool and coal on 
the free list. In other sections the 
term is differently understood, and 
means revision upward on some 
articles and downward on others. A 
large number of western people are 
entirely willing to have hides placed 
on the free list provided that there is 
a reduction on certain manufactured 
articles, say cotton fabrics, for in- 
stance, and “the heavy steels.” 

One of the most prominent of 
western public men, in fact, a na- 
tional figure, said last winter, in 
Washington, to an eastern acquain- 
tance: ‘New England can have free 
hides at any moment—when it is 
prepared to give something in ex- 
change.” This may not have been a 
final and conclusive opinion, but it 
was expressive of a body of western 
sentiment that yet may have to be 
reckoned with. A tariff to last must 
be made by agreement of the several 
sections of the country. Each must 
be prepared to give and take, to swap 
and barter—not the ideal but the 
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eminently practical way of making 
a tariff. In this method all our sec- 
tions are interested and all are served 
according to their lights, while an 
industrial interest runs through sevy- 
eral regions. 

Time was when the South was a 
rampant free-trade community; but 
to-day southern cotton mill men 
would protest as vigorously as their 
brethren of the North against any 
tariff reduction that would permit 
the spinners of Lancashire to enter 
into vigorous competition with them 
in the American home market. The 
South wants protection on what it 
makes. It may thunder against the 
steel trust, but it would most ener- 
getically protest against the prostra- 
tion of the Alabama iron industry. 
But we need not cross Mason and 
Dixon’s line to find industries that 
are always organized to resist any re- 
duction of the schedules covering 
their products. 

We may even find some who say 
they ought to have more protection 
than they at present receive. The 
New Jersey potters have long felt 
that the high price of American 
labor placed them at a disadvantage 
with their English competitors, 
which the latter still further in- 
creased by “dumping” their wares 
on the American market. Tariff rates 
which look high when read without 
reference to labor conditions, these 
manufacturers plead prove inade- 
quate. Thus 55 per cent seems an 
extraordinary rate, yet 55 per cent 
on an article which costs the British 
manufacturer a shilling to produce, 
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is no protection to the American 
who cannot manufacture the same 
article, such is the cost of labor here, 
at much less than half a dollar. The 
American is paying $2 a day for the 
same quality of labor that does not 
command more than $1 in Great 
Britain. The Ohio potters are 
sympathetic with their New Jersey 
brethren. 

How labor will be affected by 
any scheme of tariff revision must 
be one of the first considerations to 
any one, but the recluse who finds 
the recasting of fiscal systems easy— 
in a study far removed from those to 
whom daily toil is a necessity. Our 
laboring population demands and 
will have a higher standard of liv- 
ing than the laborers of Europe ac- 
cept, and the party that tells Ameri- 
can workers that they must live 
poorly for the benefit of others is 
likely to receive a retort that it will 
long remember. 


PROTECTION’S BENEFIT TO 
LABOR. 





[From the Hibernian, October 81.]| 


HE system which has been chiefly 
instrumental in building up the 
diversified industries of America has 
been tested by time and experience. 
There are many Americans now alive 
who remember when English and 
other European mills furnished the 
greater part of the fabrics worn by 
the American people. And so it was 
in regard to other products of skilled 
labor. ‘They were mostly imported 
from abroad. But a _ remarkable 
change has been brought about, and 
brought practically by the imposition 
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of a tariff which enabled us to estab- 
lish our own industries and employ 
work people at an American rate of 
wages whose efficiency has become so 
developed that we are already send- 
ing a large surplus into foreign mar- 
kets whence we formerly imported 
the very products we now export. 
But we are told by the effusive free 
traders, or fair traders, that there 
are several things we can buy 
much cheaper abroad. Not a doubt 
of it. But “cheap” and “dear” 
are only relative terms. Potatoes 
are quoted in the Dublin, Ireland, 
market reports at the present at 72 
cents for 112 pounds, while Ameri- 
can potatoes cost in Boston one 
cent a pound, or about fifty per cent 
more than the Irish. The hired la- 
borer who raised the Irish potatoes 
received a wage of 36 cents a day, 
while the laborer who raised the 
American potatoes received one dol- 
lar a day. Which laborer out of his 
wages can buy the greatest quantity 
of potatoes? The laborers employed 
by the city of Dublin are paid 60 
cents a day; the laborers employed 
by the city of Boston are paid two dol- 
lars a day. Which of these, as a con- 
crete fact, bearing in mind the dif- 
ference in wages, buys his potatoes 
cheapest? And so it runs in refer- 
ence to other products. The people 
of Ireland would adopt a protective 
tariff against England and other for- 
eign countries by a practically unani- 
mous vote, had they the power to 
decide that issue. They know such a 
policy would reestablish their dead 
or dying manufacturing industries 
just as it did when Grattan’s parlia- 
ment, backed up by one hundred 
thousand armed men, made protec- 
tion the vital industrial policy of the 
Trish nation. 

Of course we can buy several 
things cheaper in Europe and Asia. 
Indeed, we could buy the services of 
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skilled and unskilled laborers on long 
contracts much cheaper than we can 
here, and doubtless some Americans 


- would do so were they not prohibited 


by the Contract Labor law. The lat- 
ter is an essential and salutary link in 
the American system of protection. 
Another link is the prohibition of 
Chinese Coolies in America. In some 
of those articles in which labor is the 
chief element of cost, Europe, India, 
China and Japan can undersell us. 
The foreign makers of such articles, 
as for instance iron and steel, pay 
European rates of wages, while the 
American manufacturer must employ 
his labor at American rates, paying 
from two to three times the foreign 
rate. Of course we can get rid of this 
difference, in whole or in part, be- 
tween the price of our home manu- 
factured article and the foreigner’s 
price by adopting free trade or ap- 
proximating toward it. If we want 
to do so, we can force down Ameri- 
can wages to the European level by 
placing the labor of Europe in a posi- 
tion to compete in our own markets 
with American labor on equal terms. 
By doing so, we would be enabled to 
get lots of things cheaper, nominally 
—that is to say, in terms of money— 
than we get them now, provided we 
had the money to pay for them; but 
the cheapest of all things in America 
then would be the American work 
people. However, there is little like- 
lihood of that condition of things 
coming to pass. The political history 
of the tariff for many years back has 
justified all that its friends claimed 
for it, and nullified all the cock-sure 
prognostications of its enemies. 

The protective tariff schedules con- 
stitute the rules and regulations of 
the national trade union, by which an 
effort has been made to conserve 
every industrial interest in the nation. 
The ordinary trade unions adopt 
rules primarily to benefit their own 
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members and those dependent on 
them, and no right thinking person 
can gainsay that they have succeeded, 
in large measure, in advancing the 
well being of the industrial masses of 
our country. ‘They have become an 
important and forceful element in 
shaping the present form of our in- 
dustrial evolution. They have made 
mistakes and reconstructed their reg- 
ulations from time to time. Such has 
also been the case with the employ- 
er’s unions. Alli grow wiser in the 
school of experience, and all are 
learning that no man or organization 
is absolutely independent of the 
rights of the community. The regu- 
lations of the national industrial 
union termed the United States is ex- 
pressed in the protective tariff. It is 
constructed with a view to benefit the 
whole community, and judging by 
the gigantic stride which the nation 
has made since its adoption, by the 
high standard of comfort among the 
masses which is visible on every 
hand, it has fairly succeeded in ac- 
complishing the purpose of its pro- 
moters. Of course it has the 
imperfections that attend every ef- 
fort of imperfect human nature, and 
doubtless requires revision from time 
to time; but, taking it all in all, it sat- 
isfies a great majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 


THE ANTI-PROTECTION 
MOVEMENT. 





[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


OST inconsistent and conflict- 

ing of all the recent acts of 
the free traders are the protestations 
on the one hand by some of their 
leaders, like Governor Cummins of 
Iowa, that they are protectionists 
when all their schemes are intended 
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to bring protection into disfavor and 
to secure the overthrow of the Ding- 
ley tariff, while, on the other hand, 
the Journal of Commerce, of New 
York, makes no pretense of favor- 
ing the protective policy and frankly 
asks the question concerning our 
iron and _ steel industries, “What 
would be the effect if the duties 
were entirely removed?’ and an- 
swers it by approvingly admitting 
that “the principal effect would be 
upon prices,” which it would gladly 
see reduced. It should have added 
wages also. 

But, however conflicting and con- 
tradictory the declarations of the 
enemies of protection and of the 
Dingley tariff now are, and however 
hypocritical the protestations of de- 
votion to protection by the Cum- 
minses and Fosses may be, we have 
no doubt that all their schemes and 
policies will eventually and ere long 
resolve themselves into a _ simple 
declaration in favor of a general re- 
vision of the Dingley tariff that will 
reduce duties. There is a wing of 
the Republican party that is in favor 
of free raw materials and reduced 
duties on manufactured products, 
and this element will be compelled by 
the logic of its position and the force 
of circumstances to abandon all rec- 
iprocity schemes and possibly all 
declarations in favor of a maximum 
and minimum tariff. Naturally it 
should ally itself with those Demo- 
crats who believe in free trade and 
with the Populists. If it had been 
honest it would have done that long 
ago. Republicans who are real pro- 
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tectionists can not be expected to 
tolerate this treachery to protection 
much longer. Does not everybody 
know that, if a bill to reduce duties 
were to be made a Republican meas- 
ure in the next Congress, and that is 
what a and minimum 
tariff bill would be, every Democrat 
in both branches would vote for it 
and every free trader would approve 
it? 

For twenty-five years, ever since 
the election of Garfield in 1880, the 
principal claim of the Republican 
party to popular support has been 
its devotion to the protective policy. 
If it were now, by a reduction of the 
Dingley duties by a Republican Con- 
gress, to forfeit the confidence of 
workingmen and others who have 
for these twenty-five years voted for 
its candidates it would merit defeat 
at the first opportunity that would 
be presented to an indignant people. 
We believe that the party will be 
true to its record. 


maximum 


HOME AND FOREIGN MARKETS. 





[Textile World-Record.| 


The value of a foreign market de- 
pends not only upon the number of in- 
habitants to be supplied with mer- 
chandise, but also upon the quantity of 
goods used by the individual consumer. 
The average consumer in one country 
may buy as much as a dozen or more 
consumers in another country where the 
people are poorer. The statistics of the 
use of cotton goods in England, found 
in the report of the Chamberlain Tariff 
Commission, enable a comparison to be 
made between the American and Eng- 
lish markets in respect to cotton goods. 

That report places the annual con- 
sumption of cotton goods in the United 
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Kingdom at $68,040,000, which is equal 
to $1.80 for each of the 37,733,000 in- 
habitants. In the United States the 
consumption of cotton goods, according 
to the United States Census, amounted 
in 1900 to $310,271,911, or $4.07 for 
each person. As consumers of cotton 
goods one American is equal to 2 1-4 
Britons, the 80,000,000 consumers in 
this country being equivalent to 180,- 
000,000 of such consumers as now are 
found in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Owing to the wealth of the United 
Kingdom, and the climate which neces- 
sitates plenty of clothing, it is a safe 
assumption that, as compared with the 
United States, it supplies the lowest 
ratio of any country outside of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Basing the estimate on the use of raw 
cotton a consumer in the United States 
is equal to 7 1-2 of the average con- 
sumers outside of this country. It fol- 
lows that the ratio between the buying 
power of the American and that of the 
consumer in the poor countries of the 
tropics, such as India, China and the 
Philippines, for example, must be much 
higher. All of which leads to the con- 
clusion that the first duty of Americans 
is to keep the home market for Ameri- 
can producers. 


PIG IRON, POLITICS, STRIKES. 





Our unassailable lead in pig iron pro- 
duction is shown by the following com- 
parison of our production in 1880 and 
1903, with that of our chief competi- 
tors, Germany, the United Kingdom 
and Russia. 

In tons the figures are: 

Increase 


per 
1880 1903 Cent 


United States ....... 3,493,000 18,757.000 500 
GEPMAITY HyCo may aye 2,663,000 9,758,000 366 
UTIs Tay WS HC Eee s eh ae 720,000 2,457,000 255 
United Kingdom ..... 6,177,000 7,878,000 27 


These figures show at a glance that 
the time is drawing nigh when the 
United Kingdom, if its population and 
manufacturing continues to increase, 
will be dependent on the United States 
and other countries for a large part of 
her requirements in pig iron. 

As a corollary to our lead in pig iron 
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production, it is interesting to note that 
the production of American coal in- 
creased from: 67,000,000 tons in 1880, to 
947,214,000 tons in 1908, a gain of 364 
per cent. Our world-lead in coal is also 
admitted. Leading in both pig iron and 
coal production, what can prevent our 
world supremacy in manufactures con- 
tinuing indefinitely, if we put work, 
energy and capital into making and sell- 
ing goods rather than into party poli- 
tics and strikes. 
WALTER J. BALLARD. 


RECIPROCITY WITH GER- 
MANY. 





[From the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. | 


S the time draws near for the 

readjustment of our commercial 
relations with Germany, in conse- 
quence of the intention of that goy- 
ernment to put into effect its new 
dual tariff on March 1 next, it be- 
comes apparent that the problem will 
be a difficult one. The present par- 
tial reciprocity agreement of 1900 
represents the extent to which the 
President 
under the existing tariff law, and 
the prospect of the negotiation of 
any sort of a treaty which would be 
alike acceptable to the Germans and 
to the United States Senate now 
appears to be somewhat remote. 

In the face of these conditions 
there would seem to be no alternative 
but to submit to the assessment by 
Germany upon imports from Amer- 


can make _ concessions 


ica of the maximum rates of her 
new tariff, with whatever inconven- 
iences that action may bring to cer- 
The in- 


timation, however, comes from Wash- 


tian American exporters. 
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ington that the State Department is 
preparing to meet the issue in other 
ways, and that there is still a hope 
of averting the necessity of the im- 
position of the German maximum 
rates on American goods. This hope 
may prove to be a delusive one, but 
it ig significant that the advice has 
gone forth, from a source whose in- 
terest it is to keep a sharp eye on all 
matters relating to the tariff, urging 
the representatives of the industries 
likely to be affected by the higher 
German duties to take up the ques- 
tion promptly with the State Depart- 
ment. 

It is suggested that there are in- 
fluential interests in Germany which 
are by no means anxious for the ter- 
mination of the agreement of 1900, 
by which certain German products 
—cream of tartar, wines, brandies, 
works of art, etec.—are admitted to 
the American market at slightly re- 
duced rates, and that American will- 
ingness to continue the arrangement 
may be made the price of German 
concessions. It is not expected that 
we shall gain the whole range of 
minimum rates in exchange, as in 
the rather one-sided agreement of 
1900, but here lies a loophole which 
will doubtless be utilized to escape 
the wholesale imposition of the gen- 
eral rates of the new German tariff— 
if the worst comes. 

There is another aspect of the 
question, however, which may ma- 
terially alter the situation and secure 
the maintenance of the American 
position with respect to the lower 
rates on our exports to Germany. It 
is well understood that Germany de- 
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layed the operation of the new dual 
tariff until the completion of the 
trade agreements with her Conti- 
nental neighbors. No such under- 
standings were sought with France 
or with Great Britian, and it is said 
that assurances have been given to 
both by Germany that they will be 
accorded “most favored nation treat- 
ment”—France because of the ex- 
plicit provisions of the Treaty of 
Frankfort of 1871, and Great Brit- 
ain because she imposes no duties at 
all upon German imports. 

This recognition of the principle 
of the “most favored nation” as se- 
curing preferential tariff treatment 
will, it is said, be used against Ger- 
many by the State Department at 
Washington to compel like treatment 
of America. The existing treaty be- 
tween the United States and Prussia, 
made in 1828, and applying to the 
whole of Germany at present, con- 
tains a very definite “most favored 
nation” If Germany had 
confined her tariff favors to the seven 
countries with which she has special 
agreements, America would have 
been in no position to challenge her 


clause. 


on this point; but the lower rates ex- 
tended to France and England put a 
different aspect on the question. The 
whole ground is a debatable one, and 
the case is not so clear as it might be, 
but if the position is seriously taken 
that the United States demands the 
minimum rates of the German shed- 
ule as a matter of right, a diplomatic 
skirmish of extreme interest will be 
precipitated, and the outcome will be 
watched by all friends of reciprocity. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 





[From the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. ] 


HE shoe industry is attracting 
from the public an unusual 
share of attention. Circumstances 
have rendered imperative a readjust- 
ment in the prices of footwear to cor- 
respond with the increased cost of 
leather and the result is a temporary 
outburst of popular protest. By some 
observers all sort of calamities both 
for producers and consumers are free- 
ly predicted. The manufacturer, we 
are told, will find the demand for his 
output both from domestic and for- 
eign buyers materially reduced, and 
all the people, but more especially 
those of moderate and scanty means, 
will be compelled to resort to all sorts 
of inconvenient methods of economy 
to keep themselves and their families 
shod. 

It is interesting as well as encour- 
aging to note that as yet the manu- 
facturers, who for some time past 
have been asking an advance over 
the old familiar quotations, are not 
suffering from a crippled trade either 
at home or abroad but rejoicing in 
an expanded business. The ship- 
ments of boots and shoes from Bos- 
ton, for example, to different points 
in the United States and Canada for 
the week ending October 28 were 
110,791 cases, an increase of 2,256 
over the previous week, while on that 
date the shipments for the year so far 
aggregated 4,137,919 cases, an in- 
crease of 265,704 over the corre- 


sponding period in 1904. 
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In the quantity and value of boots 
and shoes sent abroad very recently 
there is cause, too, for congratulation 
instead of commiseration. The figures 
for September exports, indeed, were 
according to government returns 
449,182 pairs, valued at $673,486, 
against 415,379 pairs valued at 
$640,611 for September last year. 
For the nine months the shoe exports 
were 4,386,877 pairs, valued at $6,- 
644,496, against 3,492,845 pairs 
valued at $5,342,133 last year, and 
3,382,879 pairs, valued at $5,373,- 
642 for the same period in 1903. 

There is, in fact, no just cause for 
fear on the part of the manufacturer 
or indignation in his customer. Shoes 
are higher because leather is dearer, 
a fact explained by the demand for 
hides increasing more rapidly than 
the supply, a condition inevitably ac- 
companied by advances. The jobbers 
and retailers understand this and 
are placing orders conservatively at 
higher prices, which must be taken 
as evidence of their strong confidence 
that their customers, although they 
may at first hesitate about their pur- 
chases at the new range, will event- 
ually accept the situation. Efforts to 
persuade them that the shortage in 
hides and skins the world over is due 
to the machinations of a trust are not 
likely to meet with more than a short 
lived success. 


EXPORT TRADE AND LABOR. 





[H. J. Hunter in New York Press.] 


The argument that free trade or non- 
protection would enable us to compete 
more successfully in the markets of the 
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world, as it would lower the cost of pro- 
duction, does not bear close inspection. 
Just how free trade would lower the 
cost of production without lowering the 
cost of labor is not made clear; true, 
we hear a great deal about free raw ma- 
terial, but we all know the raw mate- 
rial is usually a very small item in the 
cost of the finished product. So, after 
all, they very likely mean that free 
trade would lower the cost of produc- 
tion because it would lower the price of 
labor. 

But, be this as it may, there is nothing 
to prove that free trade or non-pro- 
tection would increase our export trade 
to any appreciable extent, and when we 
realize that our exports of manufactured 
goods during the year ending June 30, 
1905, amounted to nearly $550,000,000 
under a protective tariff it becomes 
quite apparent that it would not. 

The sum and substance of it all is 
that the export trade of this country, 
practically speaking, is due to its nat- 
ural resources and the inventive in- 
gcnuity of its inhabitants, and this will 
always be true whether there is a tariff 
or no tariff; or, in other words, what 
export trade this country cannot get 
under a protective tariff it cannot get 
under free trade or non-protection. 

When it comes down to commodities, 
the values of which are regulated solely 
by manual labor, we cannot expect to 
compete with some other countries un- 
der any condition, and the fact that they 
are so many times more densely popu- 
lated with laborers than this country is 
sufficient proof why we cannot. And 
add to this that a large per cent of the 
laboring class of these countries are ac- 
customed to exist under conditions that 
the average American workman would — 
not tolerate. 


It will not do to sacrifice the present 
prosperity of the nation to pursue an 
ignis fatuus which might lead us into 
the slough of hard times and business 
depression. By so doing we would be 
like the dog in the fable who dropped 
the bone to snap at the reflection in the 
water.—Lawrenee (Mass.) Telegram. 
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TARIFF REFORMERS AND FREE TRADERS. 


"Y°“HE New York Sun manifests 
strong resentment because so 
many people will persist in stigmatiz- 
ing “tariff reformers” as free trad- 
ers, and says this is a “stale device” 
to stave off tariff reform. It is true 
that there are some Jepublicans 
who estimate themselves as true tariff 
reformers who sincerely believe that 
our protective tariff can be modified 
in spots without endangering the 
principle of protection—a belief 
founded largely on misapprehension, 
and it would be hardly fair to call 
them free traders; but the fact re- 
mains that the vast majority of so- 
called tariff reformers are little bet- 
ter than free traders in fact, for if 
they do not advocate literal free 
trade they favor changes in tariff 
policy that are practically consistent 
with free trade theories. It may be 
said, therefore, that with rare excep- 
tions nearly all tariff reform roads 
converge to the same point. 

It is well known, of course, that no 
civilized nation has adepted absolute 
free trade; but there is more freedom 
of trade in taxation for revenue only 
than in taxation for protection of in- 


dustry. Great Britain has what is 
nominally a free-trade system, though 
she has never sought to attain to 


Cobden’s ideal. 


which the term is generally used and 


But in the sense ‘in 


accepted the world over, the present 
British tariff system is virtually one 
of free trade, though not necessarily 
antagonistic to the imposition of du- 
The end to be at- 
tained is simply revenue; the princi- 


ties on imports. 


ple of protection is mainly excluded. 
The British adherents of this system 
are properly called free traders, and 
they do not repel the designation. 
We do not regard it as unfair to char- 
acterize as free traders those people 
in this country who may favor either 
the British tariff system or tariff pol- 
icles that tend to the negation of the 
protective principle. 

While the tariff reformers in this 
country represent varied and often 
conflicting interests which make it 
dificult for them to combine for a 
common purpose, yet it will be found 
that their efforts all tend to the same 
end, and that is to undermine the 
protective system. The largest class 
of these reformers, which is ever ac- 
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tive and pugnacious, favors a tariff 
for revenue with all protection elim- 
inated. This class is composed main- 
ly of Democrats; but in the “tariff 
reform” campaign that culminated 
in the second election of Cleveland 
and the enactment of the Wilson tar- 
iff, it had the support of a large num- 
ber of voters in the Republican 
party, who, for various reasons, had 
left the Democratic party but who 
had retained their free-trade princi- 
ples. The protectionists have less to 
fear from Democratic free traders 
than from the other professed tariff 
reformers, who, while disclaiming 
any intention of destroying protec- 
tion, are constantly devising schemes 
which eventually would as surely ac- 
somplish that result as the more open 
and direct method advocated by 
avowed free traders. 

There is another class of “tariff re- 
formers’ who are always alert and 
aggressive. The chief object of pro- 
tection is to make domestic produc- 
tion possible and profitable; there- 
fore, the great majority of importers, 
whose sole object is to buy goods in 
other countries and to sell them in 
this, are hostile to a tariff that in- 
creases the growth of domestic indus- 
tries and by so much diminishes the 
domestic demand for foreign com- 
modities. Associated with this class 
are certain exporters whose sole ob- 
ject is to increase their sales in for- 
elgn markets. 

Then there is a class which favors 
a tariff for revenue with “incidental 
protection”; but as we know from 
past tariff experience incidental pro- 
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tection is, in most cases, wholly inad- 
equate to protect our industries from 
unequal and ever-increasing foreign 
competition, and so it does not differ 
materially from a tariff framed ex- 
clusively for revenue. 

Another class of tariff reformers 
insist that protective duties should be 
abrogated or greatly reduced, because 
the protective tariff has done its work 
so completely that our industries have 
passed far beyond the infant stage 
and now no longer need protection. 
This view ignores the essential fact 
that it is not the sole purpose of pro- 
tection to build up new industries, 
but as well to protect vested inter- 
ests; and, further, the work of build- 
ing up infant industries and protect- 
ing new ventures in existing indus- 
tries is never fully accomplished in 
a progressive country. 

Another of the gross misconcep- 
tions of tariff reformers is that pro- 
tection has so overdone its work that 
it has built up great monopolies, 
which can be destroyed only by de- 
priving them of tariff benefits. This 
has aptly been called a “fool rem- 
edy.” Hostile tariff legislation 
against trusts might not greatly crip- 
ple the stronger combinations, but it 
would probably be effective in driv- 
ing the weaker concerns from the 
field. The natural and inevitable 
outcome would be to stifle domestic 
competition for the benefit of foreign 
manufacturers, and so invite a great- 
er influx of foreign goods to displace 
the products of home industries. 

The pernicious of the 
schemes of tariff reformers is em- 


most 
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bodied in their proposition for the 
abolition of tariff taxes on certain 
raw materials which we can and do 
produce in nearly sufficient quanti- 
ties, and from which the government 
This 


demand is a greater menace to the 


derives a considerable revenue. 


integrity and continuance of the pro- 
tective system than any other of the 
schemes which tend to its destruc- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple in this country are engaged in 
the production of raw materials of 
one kind or another; and it is wholly 
out of the question that the tariff can 
be taken off of raw materials except 
on the condition that at the same 
time it is taken off of manufactures. 

Then there is a class of reformers 
who aim to revise the tariff, at least 
in part, through reciprocity trea- 
ties embracing competitive articles. 
Their plan comprehends liberal re- 
ductions in protective duties, regard- 
less of the interests of the industries 
affected by the proposed changes. It 
is an insidious attempt to commit the 
country to a free-trade policy. 

Then we have in these later days 
a newly-created class of tariff reform- 
ers who favor a “dual tariff system,” 
not based on protective grounds, but 
making the present tariff rates the 
maximum and offering to foreign na- 
tions which grant us certain conces- 
sions the benefit of much lower 
duties. What they actually propose 
by this plan is to transfer from 20 to 
30 per cent of our national prosperity 
to Europe. This would be a long 
step toward practical free trade, and 
would involve the destruction of 
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every weak American industry. It is 
noteworthy that few of the men en- 
gaged in this movement suggest a re- 
duction of the tariff on articles which 
they themselves produce and which 
may have tariff protection, but they 
propose to injure other people’s busi- 
ness in order to increase their own 
abroad. 

Now all of the tariffs. which “tariff 
reformers” have succeeded in getting 
enacted in this country have been 
conspicuous failures as promoters of 
prosperity and often as revenue pro- 
ducers. There is not the slightest 
ground for believing that any tariff 
constructed by them in the future 
would secure more favorable results. 
The low tariff of 1846 checked indus- 
trial development in spite of the 
ereat output of gold in California 
and the enormous demand for Amer- 
ican products created by the Crimean 
The tariff of 1857, also the 
work of tariff reformers, yielded a 


war. 


rich harvest to foreign manufactur- 
ers and American importers; and 
from 1857 to 1861 the excess of gov- 
ernment expenditures over receipts 
were $77,234,116. In 1888 the tar- 
iff reformers succeeded once more in 
“mitigating the atrocities of protec- 
tion” to the extent that they dealt a 
heavy blow to American industries, 
and especially to the wool interest. 
The policy which the tariff reformers 
forced upon the country in the sec- 
ond election of Cleveland was the 
worst failure of all. It neither stim- 
ulated industry nor furnished abun- 
dant revenue, both of which its advo- 
cates had promised; on the contrary, 
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it depressed our industries to the 
verge of ruin, increased poverty, and 
created large and frequent revenue 
deficits. It was a most costly exper- 
iment in tariff reform, as evidenced 
in the following summary: The losses 
to the agricultural producers of the 
United States under that tariff ag- 
eregated more than four billions of 
dollars; the losses to our manufactur- 
ing interests by lessened production, 
diminished consumption and shrink- 
age in values aggregated fully $2,- 
500,000,000; and there was a loss of 
$382,168,996 in the value of our for- 
eign trade, compared with the total 
value for the preceding three years 
under the McKinley tariff. The 
loss to general trade and to labor it 
ig not so easy to compute, but it was 
enormous. ‘These were the fruits of 
tariff reform—of a low tariff policy. 
The general results could hardly 
have been worse under a strictly rev- 
enue tariff. The facts are familiar to 
those now living who passed through 
that great crisis, but many people 
have short memories which need to 
be brushed up occasionally; and, be- 
sides, a new generation has grown up 
which needs to study this important 
lesson in our tariff history. 

The “tariff reformers” of 1892 
waged a campaign against high 
prices, and elected the President and 
a majority of both houses of Con- 
gress mainly upon that issue; but 
they destroyed the national prosper- 
ity. The tariff reformers of to-day 
are made up of nearly the same ele- 
ments that gave the Democratic 
party complete possession of the fed- 
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eral government in 1892, with the 
addition of the supporters of the 
more recent free-trade propositions 
relating to trusts, reciprocity, and a 
maximum tariff. 
Their immediate purpose is to find 
an entering wedge to weaken the 
protective system, but the ultimate 
purpose of the more radical elements 
is to destroy every vestige of protec- 


and minimum 


tion. 

As the President and both houses 
of Congress are now Republican, the 
Democratic party would have little 
chance to regain full control of the 
executive and legislative departments 
of the government in several years, 
unless aided by a combine of the dif- 
ferent classes of tariff reformers 
within the Republican party. <A 
leading free-trade journal admits that 
the Democratic party in its present 
depressed condition and with ineffi- 
cient leaders, would not be able to 
foist another free-trade tariff upon 
the country, but it is hoping that 
there will be enough Republicans 
who are “sick of protection,” who 
want a change of some kind, and 
who want relief from high prices, to 
aid the Democrats in “‘liberalizing 
the tariff,’ and ultimately to force 
the abandonment of protection as a. 
national policy. It is certain that so 
much of the tariff reform interests 
as exists within the Republican or- 
ganization comprises but a small mi- 
nority of the party; and yet the New 
York Sun, which advocates free 
trade under the false pretence of 
tariff reform, advises that this minor- 
ity shall be permitted absolutely to 
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dictate Republican policy on the tar- 
iff. Unless the majority submits to 
this impudent demand, the threat is 
freely made that the tariff will finally 
be revised in a sweeping way by the 
opponents of protection. 

We conceive that tariff agitation 
is justifiable, and tariff reform is ab- 
solutely needed, only when we have 
a bad tariff (like the Wilson law) 
which must be changed to rehabili- 
tate our industries and restore na- 
tional prosperity. It is a fact beyond 
all question that when a protective 
tariff has been in operation in this 
country the times have been good, 
and when a low or free-trade tariff 
has been in operation times have 
been bad. Every change in the tariff 
in the direction of lower duties on 
foreign commodities which compete 
with our own has wrought disaster to 
If a majority of the 
voters of this country prefer to have 
bad times to good times, their logical 
course will be to destroy the principal 
contributory cause of our present 
prosperity—an efficient protective 
tariff; but before proceeding to this 
extremity they should first count the 
cost of another low tariff experiment. 
We think, however, that, with the 
issue fairly presented, the majority 
of voters will reason that it will not 
pay to vote away the best times this 


our industries. 


nation has ever known, merely be- 
cause the free-trade press are clamor- 
ing for tariff changes, regardless of 
the injurious effects of their persist- 
ent agitation upon the business in- 
terests of the country. 
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INTERNAL COMMERCE. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. ] 

The importance of the home trade as 
compared with the export trade of the 
country may be inferred from the fact 
that during forty-one weeks of the pres- 
ent year the car manufacturers of the 
United States have produced 196,672 
freight cars. It is impossible to obtain 
an accurate average of the size of these 
ears, but it is probably in excess of 
thirty tons, large numbers of sixty and 
eighty ton cars now being turned out. 
Accepting this low average as a basis 
for an estimate, we find that the carry- 
ing capacity of American railroads 
has already been increased fully 6,000,- 
000 tons since the opening of the year. 
This tonnage is probably more effective, 
ton for ton, than a similar quantity of 
sea tonnage, and it is more than five 
times as great as the total sea tonnage 
added to the world’s sea tonnage in 
1908. Since 1901 American railroads 
have added 830,856 freight cars to their 
equipment. The hauling capacity of 
this vast addition is so enormous as to 
seem almost fabulous. It almost im- 
measurably exceeds that of the carrying 
capacity of sea-going vessels, and makes 
the effectiveness of the latter seem 
ridiculously small when a comparison 
is instituted. 


The election of Eben S. Draper to 
the office of lieutenant-governor is grat- 
ifying to all who believe in the princi- 
ples of the Republican party. He has 
been at the center of attack, and 
though his plurality is not large his 
election is a great triumph. The Dem- 
ocrats, after carefully looking over the 
field, selected as their candidate their 
best vote getter, a man with several bar- 
rels and a willingness to empty some of 
them to secure his election. Boston, 
like all great commercial cities, tends 
toward free trade and considering also 
Mr. Whitney’s great personal popular- 
ity, it is not strange that the commer- 
cial metropolis gave a vote of about two 
to one in favor of Mr. Whitney.—Fitch- 
burg Sentinel. 
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THE WOOL TARIFF. 


DESTRUCTIVE EFFECTS OF THE WILSON TARIFF ACT—HOW FOREIGN PRODUCTION WAS 
STIMULATED AT THE EXPENSE OF HOME PRODUCTION—OF GREAT BENEFIT TO THE 
ARGENTINE WOOL GROWERS—A NEW DEVELOPMENT AND INCREASED PROSPERITY 
FOR AMERICAN WOOL INTERESTS UNDER THE DINGLEY TARIFF. 


[From the Daily Trade Record, New York.] 


The American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter, in its issue of September 7, 
publishes the results of exhaustive re- 
searches to determine if the present 
world-wide elevation of wool prices is 
based on the fact, as is alleged, that the 
supply of wool is now smaller than the 
world’s consuming demand, and that the 
price elevation is therefore likely to be 
permanent. The paper’s conclusions 
are that no great quantity of wool can 
come here from any of the outside mar- 
kets of the world. The result of its 
handling of the problem is as follows: 


World’s flock of 

sheep in 1895. 526,867,135 
World’s flock of 

sheep in 1904. 455,046,936 


Dee. in 9 years 71,820,199 or 138 2-3% 


With the exception of the United 
States, all of this decrease has been in 
countries that do not have a tariff for 
the protection of wool growing. 

The number of sheep in the United 
States in 1895—before the destructive 
effects of the free-wool Wilson Tariff 
Act had yet done its full damage—was 
49,994,064, and in 1904 was 40,121,477, 
a decrease of only five per cent, while 
the flocks of the whole world, including 
those of the United States, during the 
same period, decreased 13 2-3 per cent. 

It was the Dingley Tariff Act alone 
that saved the American wool industry 
from keeping pace with the decrease in 
free wool countries. 

As has been stated before in the 
Daily Trade Record, investigation of 
the character of the imports of raw wool 
and manufactures of wool into the 
United States, with a view to discover- 
ing, if possible, what influence the tariff 


has had upon these, shows that the raw 
wool imports have increased forty-two 
per cent, and that manufactures of wool 
have decreased four per cent during 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
with the less than one per cent reduc- 
tion in the United States during the 
same period—covered by the introduc- 
tion here of the free wool experiment 
of the Wilson Act—and protected wool 
since 1897, 

Mr. Herbert Gibson’s article contains 
valuable figures which make it possible 
to compare the effects of free trade 
upon both the wool clips of the United 
States and the Argentine Republic 
during the same years; and again to 
make a comparison of the wool clips of 
these two nations under protection for 
one and free trade for the other. 

It clearly shows that with the re- 
moval of protection to the American 
wool growers in about four years more 
of free wool the American wool clip 
would have disappeared. 

For instance, according to the esti- 
mate of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, the American 
clip in 1893 (in the condition in which 
the farmers sell the wool) was 348,538,- 
138 pounds. By 1897, owing to the 
menace of President Cleveland’s free 
wool message, and the subsequent 
actual trial of free trade, domestic pro- 
duction was reduced to 259,153,251 
pounds, a decrease of 25 1-2 per cent, 
owing to free trade. During the same 
years in the Argentine Republic there 
was an increase in the wool product 
of that nation of 26 3-4 per cent, partly 
owing to the stimulus given by an in- 
ereased American demand, causing, 
first, larger exports of free wool to the 
United States, where South American 
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wool was displacing the American clip, 
and, second, larger exports to Europe, 
owing to a greater demand there for 
South American wool for the manufac- 
ture of woolen goods, which under the 
reduced duties of the Wilson Tariff 
Act were taking the American market 
from the American woolen manufac- 
turer. 

In 1893 the Argentine wool clip was 
325,000,000 pounds, while by 1897, under 
the stimulating influences of the Amer- 
ican market, which had been opened to 
it, the Argentine wool clip had in- 
creased to 461,440,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 26 3-4 per cent from 1893, 
when the destruction of the American 
wool, from the causes stated above, had 
begun. 

Now we find that when the McKinley 
tariff rates on wool were in 1897 re- 
stored by the Dingley Act now in force, 
the American production was only 259,- 
153,251 pounds. The Dingley tariff 
duties in this year increased the duty 
paid cost of Argentine wool to such an 
extent that its importation into the 
United States diminished. The Ameri- 
ean clip at that time (1897), as previ- 
ously stated, was 259,153,251 pounds, 
but the stronger hold on the home mar- 
ket given by the tariff so stimulated 
the production of the wool industry of 
the United States—which under the 
Free Wool Wilson Act was being exter- 
minated—that by 1904 there had been 
produced 291,783,032 pounds, an in- 
erease of 12 1-2 per cent, and the in- 
crease is still going on. 

The clip of 1905 was larger than that 
of 1904, and the 1906 clip, without 
some now unforeseen injury to it, will 
be larger even than that of 1905. 

Now look at the clip of the Argentine 
Republic. What has happened to it 
since it was deprived of free access to 
the American market? The Argentine 
wool production in 1897, according to 
Mr. Gibson’s figures, was 206,000 tons, 
but by 1904 it had been reduced to 
150,832 tons, a decrease of 26 3-4 per 
cent—yet they have free trade. The 
markets of the world are all open to 
them, and while they have declined 
26 3-4 per cent, the American clip dur- 
ing the same period—under the protec- 
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tion of the Dingley Act—has increased 
12 1-2 per cent. 

The Argentine decline, in the opinion 
of Mr. Herbert Gibson, who appears to 
be an authority on Argentine wool 
questions, was owing to lombriz dis- 
ease, as during this period of the de- 
cline in wool production, agriculture 
was thriving, the cattle trade had im- 
proved, and farmers had declared that 
they would give their attention to agri- 
culture and cattle raising for dairy as 
well as butcher purposes. 

Mr. Gibson now claims that the Ar- 
gentine wool clip promises in the future 
to expand rapidly. The United States 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
imported of Argentine wool 47,870,000 
pounds, an increase of 173 per cent 
over the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, when the tariff act had been in 
force for about twelve months. 

If the American demand continues as 
great as this, and no reason is appar- 
ent why it should not, the Argentine 
Republic has good reason to expect even 
larger sales to the United States, for 
consumption here is running ahead of 
all records, and while the American clip 
is stationary, or increasing slowly, it 
fails to keep pace with wool consump- 
tion, which is running so far ahead of 
production. 

American manufacturers of agricul- 
tural machinery would like to have the 
South American market, and they have 
persistently urged a reciprocity treaty 
with the Argentine Republic which 
would admit American agricultural 
machinery there at reduced rates as a 
compensation for a reduction of 20 per 
cent of the American duty on Argen- 
tine wool. Such an arrangement would 
be a serious injury to the American 
wool producer and would be a stab to 
him not much less injurious than was 
“free wool,” and one that would far 
cutweigh any benefit that would accrue 
to the manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery. Yet the latter, under the 
guise of reciprocity or the more recent 
new name for it, “maximum and mini- 
mum tariffs,” would sacrifice the wool 
grower for a larger export of agricul- 
tural machinery. 

Again, if any evidence is desired to 
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show that the duty paid cost of foreign 
wool raises the price to such a level'as 
to make American wool at present cur- 
rent prices safe against being undersold 
by foreign reference need only be made 
to a recent circumstance with regard to 
a certain lot of South African wool. 

There had been in the American 
bonded warehouses for some time a lot 
of Montevideo wool which had been 
swapped backward and forward and sold 
and resold between dealers until finally 
it was exported to Europe along with 
some millions of pounds of Australian 
merino wool recently alluded to in the 
Daily Trade Record. This lot was at- 
tracted to Europe by the higher prices 
prevailing there for fine wool. Thus it 
will be seen that no American merino 
wool can be undersold by foreign at the 
present current prices. 

The American clip, under the menace 
of free wool, and an actual trial of it, 
declined 25 1-2 per cent from 1893— 
when the wool industry was menaced 
by President Cleveland’s free wool 
message to Congress, which recommen- 
dation was subsequently embodied in 
the Wilson Act by placing wool on the 
free list—to 1897, when the McKinley 
duties were restored. 

The destruction of the flocks was so 
great under these influences that in 
four years, if this decline had continued 
at the same rate, there would have been 
practically no domestie wool clip worth 
speaking of. 

However, the restoration of the 
McKinley duties by the Dingley Act of 
1897, now in force, not only checked the 
decline, but stimulated the increase of 
domestic wool production, measured by 
the quantity produced and the econdi- 
tion in which it is sold to the farmer. 
In illustration, from 1897 to 1904, by 
the estimates of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, there has 
been an increase of 12 1-2 per cent, 
while during the same period the wool 
clip of the Argentine Republic, under 
free wool conditions, declined 26 3-4 
per cent. 

It clearly appears that the best graz- 
ing grounds are proving equally satis- 
factory for wheat growing, and that the 
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exclusion of sheep is the logical result, 
just as in the States east of the Mis- 
sourl River, for the same reason, the 
sheep have decreased. 

In the latter States, however, owing 
to the growth of large cities and the 
increased facilities for quick trans- 
portation, the more profitable dairy bus- 
iness has supplanted that of wool 
growing, which has been crowded back 
to the grazing lands of the Rocky 
Mountain region, and to the hereto- 
fore arid plains; but, thanks to the pro- 
tective influence of the Dingley tariff 
act, the number of sheep in the states 
west of the Missouri River, which in 
1870 was only 3,832,000, had in 1904 
been increased to 26,501,000, an increase 
of 591 per cent. 

This is in strong contrast with the 
number of sheep—which was 19,424,000 
—in that section in 18938, when the 
McKinley Tariff Act was menaced with 
repeal, and 26,501,000, the number in 
1904, seven years after the Free Wool 
Wilson Act had been displaced by the 
restoration of the McKinley duties, an 
increase of 36 per cent in that section. 


A man by the name of McKinley put 
a protective tariff on pearl buttons and 
was laughed at. What in the name of all | 
that is good did he want to do that for? 
said the tariff revisionists of those days; 
there are no pearl buttons made in this 
country. To-day Iowa is making eighty 
per cent of all the pearl buttons used in 
this country, and the tariff on pearl but- 
tons cannot be used for reciprocity pur- 
poses with Germany because we do not 
want to give up pearl buttons. It is a 
ease of “changed conditions” and “com- 
petitive products.”— Vinton (Iowa) 
Eagle. 


Any readjustment of the duty on 
hides is going to be a difficult and deli- 
cate matter. Hides must take their 
chance in the general scramble. There 
was once a loud-mouthed British fish- 
dealer who proclaimed free trade for 
everything but herring. Our shoe-man- 
ufacturer protectionist must be care- 
ful not to get into this class of political 
economists.—New York Commercial. 
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IOWA AND TARIFF REVISION. 


INTERESTING VIEWS OF HER SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES JIN CONGRESS—GEN- 
ERALLY DEPRECATE TARIFF CHANGES UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS OF PROSPERITY. 


N October, Mr. Robert TKaissick 
sent letters to Governor Cum- 
mins, and to members of the Lowa 
delegation in Congress, to get their 
views of the expediency of revising 
the tariff under existing industrial 
We re- 


ceived a printed copy of the corre- 


and business conditions. 


spondence in November, but could 
not find space for any part of it in 


our last issue. We now give extracts 


from several of the communications, 
which show that there is no wide- 
spread demand in lowa for early 
changes in the present tariff. 

In one of the two letters, Mr. Kis- 


sick received from Governor Cum- 


' mins, the latter said: 


I believe that the articles in the iron 
and steel schedule mentioned in my 
speech in Des Moines can be manufac- 
tured in this country at the present 
time as cheaply as in any country in 
the world. Nevertheless, if I were de- 
termining tariff duties upon these arti- 
cles, IT would not admit them free, for 
the reason that within a certain lati- 
tude, the cost of production shifts from 
time to time, and duties cannot be read- 
justed for every change in _ cost. 
Furthermore, foreign manufacturers 
might be willing for a brief time to sell 
these goods in our country below cost, 
and this uncertainty should be borne in 
mind. 


SENATOR ALLISON. 


I can only say now in a general way 
that it would not be wise to put all iron 
and steel products on the free list. To 
do so would be to abandon the policy 


of protection as respects one of the most 
important industries in our country. 
There are undoubtedly certain articles 
included in the schedule that can be 
produced in this country nearly, if not 
quite, as cheaply as abroad. This is 
shown by the fact that these articles 
are sold here as cheaply as they are 
abroad, because of home competition in 
their production. In many articles of 
iron and steel there is a sharp competi- 
tion in our country, which keeps down 
the price. ... 

I would not favor placing the entire 
iron and steel schedule upon the free 
list. When a revision of the tariff takes 
place, I have no doubt the iron and steel 
schedule can be modified by reductions 
on some articles included in that sched- 
ule. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, all the time that the present iron 
and steel schedule has been brought 
down to us through changes for many 
years. The tariff of 1890 on this sched- 
ule reduced the duties on many articles, 
the product of iron and steel, considera- 
bly below the tariff of 1883, and the 
tariff of 1894 made few changes in the 
tariff of 1890, except that it reduced the 
duty on tin plate and a few other arti- 
cles of iron and steel, and reduced the 
cseneral ad valorem somewhat, but, in the 
main, the Democrats revising the tariff 
of 1890, maintained the classification 
and the rates of duty provided for in 
the McKinley bill. It must also be re- 
membered that under the Dingley bill, 
so called, there were very few increases 
made in the iron and steel schedule, and 
some reductions were made even below 
the duties provided for by the Wilson 
bill of 1894, a Democratic measure. So 
that, whatever there is in this schedule, 
both political parties are responsible for, 
and whatever criticisms are made, can 
be made as well of the Democratic bill 
of 1894 as of the Republican bills of 
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1890 and 1897. But I have no doubt 
that when the tariff is again revised 
changes can be made in the iron and 
steel schedule providing for reductions 
as compared with the present law. It 
must also be borne in mind that the 
enormous demand for the products of 
iron and steel, not only in our own 
country but in other countries, has been 
so great as that, at times at least, it has 
been almost impossible to meet this de- 
mand. ‘Therefore it is that new estab- 
lishments are being built for the pro- 
duction of iron and steel in our own 
country and these additions to the iron 
and steel plants are in competition with 
each other in this production. ‘To put 
all the manufactures of iron and steel 
on the free list would be to abandon the 
policy of protection as respects that 
great industry in our country, and if 
applied to the iron and steel schedule 
would it not be plain that it should also 
apply to other manufactured products 
and thus, in effect, adopt free trade? 





SENATOR DOLLIVER. 


When the tariff law was framed, some 
desired higher duties on articles in- 
cluded in the iron and steel schedule, 
others, of whom, I was one, desired 
lower, and after a long controversy the 
matter was compromised by re-enacting 
the duties prescribed in the Wilson tar- 
iff law of 1894. It is probable that some 
of these duties are too high, and if the 
question could be separated from the 
- general disturbance of the tariff law, I 
would have no hesitation in voting to 
reduce many of them. I would not, 
however, feel that this reduction would 
result in decreasing the price of iron 
and steel products, for so great is the 
demand for these articles in our own 
country and throughout the world, that 
the price would, undoubtedly, be con- 
trolled by general commercial condi- 
tions. J need not add, that it is not a 
part of my faith, that the adequate pro- 
tection of our industries is robbery in 
any sense of the word. 





REPRESENTATIVE LACEY. 


All tariffs must in time be changed 
and sad experience has taught us that 
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when the tariff is being reduced the 
home industries suspend in whole or in 
part till the agony is over; or when the 
tarifl is being raised the foreigner 
rushes his imports so as to have as much 
as possible in warehouses to await the 
passage of the proposed law. 

So the workingman, for the time 
being, is hit and hurt by the revision, 
whether it is up or down. And in case 
the revision cuts down too deeply, our 
workmen are wholly left out of employ- 
ment or are sent into the highways 
seeking work. 

We have had too recent experiences 
in that line for the voters to be so soon 
led astray as they were in 1892. 

A new tariff should only be nade 
when the necessity for such changes is 
sufficient to justify the injury to busi- 
ness that always goes along with tariff 
agitation and revision. 

We are often asked if there has not 
been a great change in conditions since 
the Dingley law was passed. Certainly. 
That was what the bill was passed for. 
We wanted the improved conditions and 
we got the change. JI am not impressed 
with the logic of the suggestion that 
now, inasmuch as times have improved, 
we should repeal the laws which brought 
the improvement. 





REPRESENTATIVE HULL. 


I do not believe that we can main- 
tain our present high level of wages 
in the iron and steel trade and remove 
all tariff from structural iron and steel, 
in fact, from the products of pig iron, 
no matter how it may be worked, and 
compete with the world without reduc- 
ing the wages of our workmen. 

I do not believe that the tariff is in 
any sense responsible for trusts and 
monopolies, unless the fact that it adds 
so materially to the prosperity of the 
country that it gives our people more 
wealth to form larger combinations with 
than they could possibly have in free 
trade. In fact, our experience with free 
trade in the past, even with such a 
measure as a Wilson-Gorman bill under 
Cleveland’s last administration, has 
been such as to demonstrate that nobody 
wants to form large combinations or 
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transact large business under the condi- 
tions then existing. 

I have no question but many of the 
schedules could be changed without in- 
jury to the principle of protection. The 
question before Congress is, and has 
been for the past four years, whether 
more benefit would come from making 
the change than from letting the pres- 
ent law operate. The overwhelming 
opinion in Congress and among the best 
business men of the United States has 
been that no substantial good would 
come from tinkering with the tariff, 
and very positive harm might follow. 





REPRESENTATIVE COUSINS. 


Answering your first inquiry, I do 
not believe that most manufactured 
products of iron and steel can possibly 
be produced in this country as cheaply 
as in some other countries for the 
reason that American manufacturers of 
those products pay much greater wages 
than are paid in other countries. 

The most reliable data on this sub- 
ject was recently furnished in a bulletin 
of the United States department of 
commerce and labor covering the period 
from 1890 to 1904, the figures indicat- 
ing the cents per hour paid in different 
countries: 


RANGE OF WAGES PER HOUR. 
1890—1903. 
Cents per Hour. 
United States— 1890 1903 
TLON Py IMOWIASrsye rena cae aitene ne aus 25 30 
Machinistsie seu sce a hoa ie ls 24 At 
Boilerh) makers ee eee alsiesalie 25 28 
Blacksmiths in foundry and ma- 
CHIMES SHOP Siar auctemimce ele acts 26 29 
General laponersiy wy wale ge eee. 15, 16 
Cents per Hour. 
‘Great Britain— 1890 19038 
Tron: MOVIGErSMMs wesc tie eel 16 17 
Machiniste 7 teaneerianise na amertiaen s 15 16 
Boller 2M KeErsyle eas ee ate ood ots 15 17 
Blacksmiths in foundry and ma- 
Chine? SOPs ua deneremalees ai ales 16 iv 
General laborersiec. sucieletscieaiss er 9 10 
Cents per Hour. 
Germany— 1890 1903 
Tron!  nrouldersie visa. cama « & 10 I1 
MACHINISTS > cic Weldon a one eG 9 A 
Bower Makers) Lele alee eee reas 9 11 
Blacksmiths in foundry and ma- 
CHINE! SHOPS | Sabaoieleetete deat te 11 ale. 
General “laborers yee see cab tal 6 ff 
France— Cents per Hour. 
(Paris Only.) 1890 1903 
ENON IHOULGOIS: fH aictelelesa cielo ashe sheers 2 ih 13 
IMA GHIMISES Vids om Shs a eva store ona tee oe 2 ag 
PT OUGrs LINDA KOTS lik ea sca ord pac ats 14 14.5 
Blacksmiths in foundry and ma- 
GUTS MSH ODS niet istetus ieee ae biameie tle 14 16 
Treneray laborers. ic\c siou'h hee peas 9 9 
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It thus appears that iron workers in 
this country are paid more than double 
the wages paid in Germany and France 
and almost double the wages paid in 
Great Britain. 

I have had occasion to observe person- 
ally wages and conditions of labor in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria and Belgium, as well as in the 
United States, and I believe the data 
and deductions of our department are 
substantially correct. 

Answering your. second inquiry: 
Would I “support a measure for the re- 
peal of the entire tariff, or any part 
thereof, on iron and steel products?’ 
Being a protectionist, I should of course 
not vote to remove the entire duty on 
such products, but if a measure were 
pending in Congress to revise the tariff, 
I might vote to modify the schedules on 
iron and steel in case, after careful in- 
vestigation, the Ways and Means com- 
mittee should find and recommend that 
certain schedules should be modified 
either up or down. If anybody can 
write a new tariff law which-in my 
opinion would result in greater good 
and more prosperous conditions for the 
American people than exist under the 
present Dingley law, I should certainly 
be glad to support it. But it is exceed- | 
ingly doubtful whether the present Con- 
gress could agree on a better tariff law 
than we now have. Of course, I may be 
wrong. Having been brought up in the 
teaching to “let well enough alone” and 
to “prove all things and hold fast to 
that which is good,” my judgment may 
not be as good as that of others who 
claim to be more progressive... . 

Answering your third inquiry, do I 
agree that “the present tariff on iron 
and steel products operates as a robbery 
of the American people?” Of course I 
do not. I am to-day advised by the 
treasury department that during the 
fiseal year ending July 1, 1905, twenty- 
three million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of manufactured products 
of iron and steel were imported here 


from foreign countries and during the 


year 1904 twenty-seven million dollars’ 
worth of such products were imported, 
notwithstanding our tariff duties. 
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This proves that the present tariff 
duties on iron and steel products are 
not prohibitive and that there is com- 
petition between foreign and domestic 
manufacturers. It also shows that in- 
stead of being “robbed” the American 
people are not compelled to buy Ameri- 
can products exclusively and that our 
treasury enjoys the benefit of very sub- 
stantial revenue from such imports. 
And notwithstanding these large im- 
portations, our iron and steel mills have 
been operating at full capacity night 
and day, thus giving constant and maxi- 
mum employment at wages double those 
of other countries, paid to laborers 
whose consumption of our farm pro- 
duce has constantly increased, making 
our farmers’ home market the best and 
most profitable in our history. ... 

As a matter of fact, the prices of iron 
and steel products have not increased 
by nearly so great a per cent since the 
enactment of the Dingley law in 1897, 
as have the wages and employment of 
men engaged in manufactories of the 
United States during the same time, 
nor have the prices of iron and steel 
products increased by nearly so great 
a per cent as have the prices of agricul- 
tural products since 1896. During the 
year 1896 the average price of wire nails 
in Chicago was $2.54 per keg, while 
corn was selling here for fifteen cents 
per bushel. This morning a local dealer 
offered me a keg of wire nails for $2.50 
and I am told they sell in Chicago for 
$2.25. To-day’s papers quote cash corn 
No. 2 yellow in Chicago at 54 cents per 
bushel. 


REPRESENTATIVE HEDGE. 


As we all understand, the Dingley 
tariff and every provision of it is a com- 
promise, as is every other national 
statute and every statute in the Code of 
Iowa. The tariff was sort of a basis 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the people for the conduct of the gen- 
eral business of the people. So far it 
has worked very well and all kinds of 
business have been adjusted to it and 
thrived under it. 

Its robbery, as the governor calls it, 
begun with President McKinley’s ad- 
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ministration, and was just as wicked 
then as it is to-day. It is a robbery that 
has brought beneficent results to every 
worker and producer in the United 
States. Referring particularly to the 
steel schedule, I can find no oppression 
in any prices I am compelled to pay in 
steel products and I understand that 
some 2,500,000 of skilled workingmen 
have “wrested from their employers” 
wages enough to keep their families 
comfortable and to enable them to be 
the constant cash paying consumers of 
the products of Iowa for the last eight 
years. 

I am not in favor of touching the 
tariff at all at present, because I am 
not in favor of disturbing or threaten- 
ing to disturb the prosperous business 
of this country. Our interests are all 
interwoven and interdependent. The 
farmer of Iowa is interested in the pros- 
perity of the steel maker of Pittsburg, 
as the store keeper in Oskaloosa is in- 
terested in his customers earning 
money to spend. 





REPRESENTATIVE DAWSON. 


You asked me if I would support a 
“bill for the repeal of the entire tariff 
(on iron and steel products), or any 
part thereof.” The Century dictionary 
gives the following definition of the 
verb repeal: “To give up; to revoke; a 
recalling of the act by the power that 
enacted it.” 

IT know of no Republican who is in 
favor of such action. To do so would 
be to give up, to revoke, or to recall the 
principle of protection. This would be 
free trade, pure and simple, and I know 
of no one in our party who is advocat- 
ing such a thing. 


Mr. Joseph E. Fletcher of Provi- 
dence, president and treasurer of the 
Coronet Worsted Company and Plain- 
field Woolen Company, was one of the 
delegates from Rhode Island to the na- 
tional conference on immigration, held 
last month under the auspices of the 
National Civic Federation, in New 


York. 
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BRITAIN’S FISCAL POLICY. 


PRACTICAL OPERATION OF FREE IMPORTS AND DIRECT TAXATION—PROBLEM OF THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


[London Correspondence of the New York Tribune.] 


It cannot be denied that the destitu- 
tion among the London poor is terrible, 
and that it arises mainly from lack of 
work. The borough authorities, the 
overseers of the poor rate and the parish 
workers throughout the metropolis 
agree that the misery among the lower 
classes is appalling and has not been 
paralleled during recent years. KEsti- 
mates of the number of unemployed in 
London are untrustworthy, for Mr. 
Charles Booth has not attempted to 
give one, and he is the only competent 
investigator of metropolitan poverty, 
but it cannot be doubted that tens of 
thousands are underfed and starving in 
the capital of the empire. The Prime 
Minister, when the leaders of the long 
procession of women and children came 
to him, could not give them much com- 
fort. He could not deny that there was 
terrible distress, and the best sugges- 
tion that he could make was that the 
ambiguous, ineffective bill enacted by 
Parliament during the last session 
might not be quite worthless. There 
were no sneers, for Mr. Balfour spoke 
most sympathetically, both at the local 
government board and at the Guildhall; 
but there was no attempt to deal broad- 
ly and in a practical spirit with a dan- 
gerous situation. He did not venture, 
as Mr. Chamberlain would have done 
in his place, to advocate changes of 
tariff policy which would tend to sup- 
ply more employment in the home 
trades and industries. 

The free traders would have had 
their answer if the Prime Minister had 
recommended moderate duties on man- 
ufactured goods. They would have 
charged him with proposing to increase 
the cost of living at a period when thou- 
sands of workers were unemployed and 
their families reduced to extremities. 
They would have considered it ruinous 


and inhuman to interrupt or check im- 
portations of cheap goods when the 
masses were earning less than they do 
usually, and they would have closed 
their argument with impassioned pro- 
tests against dear food and the half loaf 
during a period of destitution. The 
wary Prime Minister, playing for 
safety, as is his habit, refrained from 
making proposals which would have in- 
volved premature discussion. Yet for 
two years Mr. Chamberlain has been 
laying stress in his speeches on this 
vital question of employment for work- 
ers at home, and has been contending 
that unrestricted importation takes the 
bread out of their mouths. Apparently 
his case for a partial revision of the free 
trade system is made out, when there is 
direct and unanswerable proof that 
there is a deplorable lack of employ- 
ment in many industries and _ trades, 
and that it is attended with unpar- 
alleled destitution. Whatever may be 
the aggregate amount of exports in the 
monthly or quarterly exhibits of Brit- 
ish commerce, when the values of cot- 
ton wool and other fabrics have been 
enhanced by high prices there does not 
seem to be work enough in the factories 
to keep the industrial population busy. 
In America during recent years there 
has been a great increase in importa- 
tions of raw material, but simultane- 
ously the export of manufactured goods 
has grown even more rapidly, so that 
the tariff system operates to encourage 
the production of home supplies of ma- 
terial, to stimulate manufacturing and 
to keep the industrial population fully 
employed. In Great Britain, whatever 
may have been the results during the 
early decades of free trade, the effect 
of unrestricted importation is now dif- 
ferent. Home labor is not kept em- 
ployed. Free importing promotes 
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excessive competition, but cheapness 
spells starvation for those out of 
work. 


The free traders have their explana- 
tion of the anomaly of a vast horde of 
unemployed when the commerce of the 
United Kingdom is apparently in a 
flourishing \ state. It is the crushing 
effect of taxation, national and local, 
on the industries themselves. A _ shil- 
ling income tax, they assert, is so much 
dead weight which every business enter- 
prise is forced to carry; and to this is 
added municipal taxation on a scale 
previously unknown; so that, unless re- 
trenchment be effected in national and 
local administration, the industries will 
be ground to powder between the upper 
and lower millstones. Poplar, with its 
twelve shilling rate, supplies practical 
illustrations for this view, and the with- 
drawal of four or five of the largest 
firms of employers on account of the 
intolerable burdens of local taxation is 
commented on in some quarters as a 
warning that local authorities should 
be absolutely forbidden to undertake 
work properly belonging to private en- 
terprise. Chairmen of joint stock com- 
panies in apologizing for reduced divi- 
dends grow eloquent in condemning 
municipal trading. One of them has 
described the ever increasing municipal 
taxation as gripping his company “like 
the tentacles of a gigantic octopus,” 
but the eloquence would be more im- 
pressive if the printed summary did not 
disclose aggregate payments of more 
than 380 per cent in dividends in the 
course of ten years. 

It is more reasonable to assume that 
free importing, which exposes the home 
market to destructive competition from 
foreigners, is the main cause of the 
present lack of employment. Whatever 
might be the effect of a revenue tariff 
of ten per cent on manufactured goods 
in enlarging the range of home employ- 
ment, it would enable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to readjust the balance 
between direct and indirect taxation 
and to reduce the levies on mercantile 
earnings and private incomes. In this 
way the dead weight of taxation now 
felt with crushing force by every indus- 
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try would be diminished and a consid- 
erable share of the burden would be 
shifted to foreign exporters. It would 
be a genuine relief measure for people 
with moderate means, who are the 
largest class of taxpayers, and are now 
terribly burdened by the continuous 
shilling on incomes, by municipal bor- 
rowing at high interest and by in- 
creased rates involved by education 
bills, pauperism and costly improve- 
ments when there are no assessments 
for benefit on any betterment principle. 
This long suffering class does not form 
processions with socialists as drum 
majors and march across London to 
Downing Street between files of sym- 
pathetic spectators; but it is squeezed 
more and more, foreed to retrench ex- 
penses and to pay tribute to money 
lenders, and wellnigh exhausted by con- 
stant bleeding. Sometimes one hears 
of a pauper baronet receiving a few 
shillings in old age from the Poor Law 
Guardians; or when a peer is sued by 
his wife for maintenance in the courts 
there may be a pathetic recital of the 
sorrows of a neglected daughter dig- 
ging potatoes in the fields to keep her- 
self and her mother alive; but these are 
exceptional episodes in the history of 
the titled unemployed. Yet any ac- 
count of taxation in free-trade England 
would be incomplete, if it were to stop 
with the unemployed workmen, who are 
now clamoring for work and sending 
their wives and children to Downing 
Street to plead for them. It should also 
include the privations and sacrifices of 
people with fixed incomes of moderate 
size, who, between the national tax 
gatherer and the rate collector, spend 
their time in whipping thistles. They 
do not troop into Trafalgar Square to 
eheer for a _ social revolution when 
blatant demagogues express the hope 
that “autocrats will soon be sent to 
heaven by chemical parcel post”; but as 
the helpless victims of direct taxation, 
ever increasing in weight, they “com- 
mune with their own hearts and are 
still” when they are told that the coun- 
try is prosperous and that they ought 
to be thankful for the blessings of free 
trade. 
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PRICES OF IRON AND STEEL TO FOREIGN BUYERS. 


[From the Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


Ne regard to the prices at 
which our iron and_ steel 
products have been sold abroad, it 
can be said with entire frankness 
that, while there have been some sales 
made at lower prices than have been 
charged to domestic consumers, the 
large majority of the sales have been 
made at the same prices as have been 
obtained at home or at even higher 
When lower prices have 
been charged the inducement to do 
this has been to dispose of a surplus, 
as during the years of depression fol- 
lowing the panic of 1893 or during 


prices. 


the reactionary year 1900, or to se- 
cure entrance into a desirable for- 
elon market, or to retain a foothold 
in a foreign market that has already 
yielded profitable returns. These 
reasons for the occasional cutting of 
prices require no defense. 
akin to the 


They are 
which daily 
govern sales of manufactured and all 


reasons 


other products in domestic markets. 
Even in years of prosperity it 
sometimes happens that a_ rolling 
mill or steel works, when running to 
its full capacity, produces a surplus 
of its products beyond the immediate 
wants of its customers or of the gen- 
eral market. If this surplus can be 
sold abroad, even at prices below 
current quotations, it is better to do 
this than to reduce production by 
steel 
works for a few days or even for one 


stopping the rolling mill or 


day. The men would not only lose 
their wages during the stoppage but 
the manufacturers would lose in 
As one incident of the 
stoppage the home consumers of their 
products could not be supphed so 


cheaply as when the plants are run- 


many ways. 


ning full. A moment’s reflection 
will’convinee any candid man that 
the manufacturing establishment that 
is not kept constantly employed, 
whether it produces iron and steel, or 
cotton goods, or woolen goods, or pot- 
tery, or glassware, or any other arti- 
cles, cannot be operated so economi- 
cally for its owners or so beneficially 
for its customers as the establish- 
ment that is kept running six days in 
the week and every week in the year. 

Other countries recognize the eco- 
nomic necessity of keeping manufac- 
turing establishments fully employed. 
A dispatch from Berlin, dated Feb- 
ruary 18, 1904, says: “Public Works 
Minister Budde, before the budget 
committee of the Prussian Diet, de- 
fended the practice of the steel rail 
syndicate in selling cheaper abroad 
than at home. He said that the prac- 
tice was in the interest of the em- 
ployees, as it gave them steadier em- 
ployment and prevented shut-downs. 
The giving of steadier work also was 
in the interest of the manufacturers, 
since it diminished the cost of pro- 
duction.” Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff 


Commission has just assigned short 
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time at English iron and steel works 
as a leading factor in increasing the 
cost of making iron and steel at these 
works. The London Statist for 
July 23 says: “In the opinion of the 
firms that have rephed to the inquir- 
ies, and the witnesses who have come 
before the Commission, short time is 
of infinitely greater importance in 
increasing the cost of production than 
all the other general causes men- 
tioned.” 

It should also be remembered that 
our tariff legislation for at least a 
generation has encouraged our man- 
ufacturers to seek foreign markets 
by remitting nearly all of the duties 
levied on imported raw materials 
when these raw materials enter into 
the manufacture of exported finished 
products. Under the operation of 
this drawback system our iron and 
steel manufacturers have been able 
to manufacture their products in- 
tended for foreign markets at a 
much lower cost than they could sup- 
ply similar products to home consum- 
ers. ron ore, spiegeleisen, and fer- 
ro-manganese, for instance, enter into 
the composition of steel rails and 
when imported are dutiable, but 99 
per cent of the duty paid on any of 
these products is remitted when they 
are used in the manufacture of rails 
for export. The London Engineer- 
ing for January 17, 1902, says of this 
drawback system: “A, certain amount 
of trade is brought into the country 
that would otherwise be missed and 
It might 
have added that the raw materials 
we import and subsequently export in 


no one loses anything.” 
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finished forms furnish employment 
to American workingmen. 

Finally it may be said that nearly 
all the money that is paid by for- 
eigners for American steel rails or for 
other steel products of American man- 
ufacture, no matter at what prices 
they may be sold, and irrespective of 
the sources of supply of raw materials, 
is paid to American labor that is en- 
gaged in their manufacture, and that 
fully the half of this money finds its 
way into the pockets of American 
farmers. both the workingman and 
the farmer should be thankful that 
our protective tariff policy has en- 
abled our manufacturers to sell a part 
of their products in foreign markets, 
even if they sometimes sell at a loss. 


The Minneapolis Tribune, comment- 
ing on a dispatch relating the fact that 
Argentine has made some changes in 
her tariff laws which some American 
exporters think may work injuriously 
to their own interests, says: “We don’t 
like to take our own medicine.” The 
Tribune is speaking for the free-trade 
minority. The great majority of sensi- 
ble Americans believe in a nation ad- 
justing its revenues to suit itself, pro- 
viding it does not discriminate against 
the United States. Moreover, they are 
convinced that if a nation’s tariff is 
judiciously levied to encourage domes- 
tic industry it will, in the long run, in- 
duce more profitable trade than could 
have been transacted had it not at- 
tempted to develop its resources.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Aside from the protective element, a 
tariff schedule is the most natural way 
and means for raising a revenue for the 
national expenses. It is less cumber- 
some and more popular than direct tax- 
ation, and in varying degree the foreign 
producer also contributes toward the de- 
sired result.—Carthage (Mo.) Press. 
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LAFE YOUNG ABROAD. 


SOME OF THE DISCOVERIES OF A BRIGHT AMERICAN EDITOR ON A RECENT VISIT TO 
EUROPE—AMERICA IS SNEERED AT BUT CONTINUES TO PAY TRIBUTE—THERE IS NO 


‘ AMERICAN LINE” ON THE OCEAN, 


T would be a good thing for public 
enlightenment if more  wide- 
awake editors could find time and 
money for foreign travel. In 1893 
Mr. Lascelles Carr, editor of the 
Cardiff Mail, visited this country 
and wrote home a series of letters 
which gave more real information 
about the beneficent working of the 
protective tariff than all that any 
English traveler had ever written 
before. Now Colonel Lafayette 
Young, the successful proprietor of 
the Des Moines (Lowa) Capital, is 
contributing to his journal a series 
of very interesting articles on some 
of his recent observations in Europe. 
An editor does not feel confined to 
the information of a guide-book, but 
sees for himself and is able to tell 
his readers many things out of the 
Following is 


common. one of 


Colonel Young’s articles: 


It is not generally known that many 
of the ocean vessels transacting busi- 
ness between Europe and the United 
States carry mailing departments and 
postal clerks for mails while on board. 
This is called the “Sea Post Service.” 
The German vessel, on which the editor 
of the Capital rode from Southampton 
to New York, carried two thousand bags 
of mail. One thousand of these bags 
had already been “worked” while the 
others had to be distributed and classi- 
fied just as if the work were being per- 
formed in a railway mail car. On the 
German ship there were two American 
and two German clerks. 


Mail from Europe to America bears 
HKiuropean stamps; from America to 
Europe the stamps are American. The 
idea of distributing mail on shipboard 
and having it ready for delivery when 
“the States” are reached, of course, orig- 
inated with the United States. The 
work has been in progress something 
less than fifteen years. The same facili- 
ties are on the English steamship lines 
plying between Europe and America. 
There is no “American line” operating 
between Europe and America. The so- 
ealled “American line,” the line carry- 
ing the American flag, is owned by citi- 
zens of Great Britain and the officers of 
the so-called “American” ships, with 
one exception, are naturalized English- 
men, and it nearly always happens that 
the naturalized Englishman is a perpet- 
ual knocker on everything pertaining to 
the United States. The American line, 
so-called, is owned mainly by an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Bruce Ismay, 
who resides in Liverpool. Mr. Ismay’s 
ships are paid a subsidy by the United 
States treasury for carrying the United 
States mails under the United States 
flag. 

The White Star, Cunard and other 
lines are English, and are offensively 
anti-American. Yet, they are paid for 
earrying the United States mails also. 
When American postal clerks were first 
put on English vessels, the Englishmen 
were determined to make the clerks take 
their meals with the common laborers 
employed on the ship and the clerks had 
to make a great fight to secure decent 
sleeping accommodations on the ship. 

The American clerks in the “Sea Post 
Service” are the brightest young fellows 
to be found anywhere. They are keen 
of wit and above all things else they are 
loyal to the stars and stripes. Ever 
since they have been employed in this 
trans-Atlantic service they had to fight 
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in order to receive decent treatment on 
shipboard, but they have now practi- 
cally won out and are to be congratu- 
lated. 

It is not generally known that the 
steamship line which is posing as the 
“American line’ must by act of Con- 
gress carry one “cadet” for each one 
thousand tons of displacement. The 
“cadets” are from schoolships, and it 
was the intention of Congress to pre- 
pare these young men for the future 
command of American vessels. The 
English officers on the so-called “Ameri- 
can line” have put every indignity in 
their power on these young American 
cadets in an effort to get rid of them. 
They have required these young Ameri- 
cans to scrub the decks and to perform 
menial service, and for every trifling 
offence the boys have been fined in 
order to wipe out their salaries. The 
stewards, who are the purchasing agents 
of the ships are Englishmen on the 
American line, with one exception. The 
rules governing English ships are en- 
forced on the so-called “American line.” 

These English and German ships are 
receiving more than $25,000,000 per 
year for carrying immigrants to the 
United States, as steerage passengers. 
Steamships prefer steerage passengers 
to any other kind. They can make 
more on that class of business than 
upon first-class passenger traffic. The 
German ships bring a majority of the 
immigrants, inasmuch as they touch 
southern Europe. It is fair to estimate 
to say that German ships are paid $15,- 
000,000 every year for searching out 
and bringing poor people to the United 
States. And the officers of German 
ships, knowing that seventy-five per 
cent of all the money received for the 
crossing, will express their own private 
opinion of the United States of Amer- 
ica. If our own state department felt 
authorized to do so, the best thing 
would be to read the riot act to Ger- 
many plainly informing that country 
that we can do without Germany bet- 
ter than Germany can do without us, 
as respects commerce. It would be wise 
for Congress to consider the matter of 
requiring every immigrant coming to 
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our shores to come in an American ship, 
under the American flag, and to take an 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
before he is permitted to embark for 
this country. Some such arrangement 
would bring Germany to her senses. 
Germany recognizes nothing but force. 
And Germany is the one aggressive 
nation in the commercial world to-day. 

It is a shame and a humiliation to 
know that this great republic is not 
represented on the sea. The traveler 
around the world practically travels 
under an alien flag from start to finish. 
Yet the money which supports and 
makes possible these German and Eng- 
lish lines between Europe and the 
United States is American money. The 
Germans and English take our money 
and sneer at our country in the same 
breath. It is time these things should 
end. 

Germany and Great Britain use their 
ships to bulldoze trade away from the 
United States, and their processes are 
effective. 

Before the American people cut down 
our tariff rates and invite Germany and 
Great Britain to come in and fight with 
us for our own trade, which we now 
have, they ought to build an American 
merchant marine and officer it with ag- 
gressive Americans, who will talk for 
the United States in every clime and 
under every sky. Until we are prepared 
to go into a commercial battle with 
Germany and Great Britain on the sea, 
we had better keep what we have and 
which under present circumstances they 
cannot rob us of. 

Congress should ascertain whether 
the so-called “American line” is really 
American, before renewing the subsidy 
which is now paid to that concern. 

Furthermore, it is time there should 
be some legislation governing the rates 
and general transactions of ships at sea. 
If American railway lines did what the 
steamship lines do the American people 
would rise up in their wrath and destroy 
the whole system. 

The people of the world at large have 
little else than sneers for the people of 
the United States under any and all cir- 
cumstances. Our customs laws are 
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sneered at by Germany, while Germany 
has a protective tariff and has custom 
houses of her own where duties are re- 
quired. All through Europe the bag- 
gage of travelers is ransacked and 
duties must be paid. Europeans say 
nothing about these things, but they 
make a great roar in relation to the cus- 
toms laws of the United States. They 
do these things out of envy and jeal- 
ousy. It is a part of the campaign that 
is waged everywhere and all the time 
for the purpose of getting into the un- 
paralleled American market, and some 
of our own people are so blind to their 
own interests as to join in to help the 
same European purposes. 

How unwise it would be to reduce our 
tariff duties and invite a commercial 
war before building ships and preparing 
for the conflict. 

The American congressmen had bet- 
ter take a tour around the world. 


HOW THE RAILROADS LOWER 
THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS. 





N a bill to amend the Elkins re- 
bate law, Senator Foraker of 
Ohio calls attention to the influence 
of relatively low export and import 
freight rates upon the tariff. The 
provisions of the measure proposed 
take away that form of discrimina- 
tion against domestic consumers, 
which gives export grain, for in- 
stance, a lower rate to the seaboard 
than is granted to domestic ship- 
ments. ‘This has always helped to 
reduce the cost of living to the for- 
eign consumer to the extent of the 
differential. Senator Foraker pro- 
poses to change this. 
AS TO EXPORT AND IMPORT FREIGHT. 
The bill contains a prohibition of 
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the carrying of freight that is to be 
exported or freight that has been im- 
ported on through rates less as to the 
rail portion of the charge than is ex- 
acted for the carrying of similar do- 
mestic commerce between the same 
points, unless the carriage be in ships 
of American registry. Senator For- 
aker, before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce recently, 
pointed out that the purpose of these 
lower through rates on importations 
is largely to nullify the tariff duties 
imposed on such importation and 
thus defeat the protection intended 
for our manufacturers. The practice 
of giving such through rates has 
grown out of trade competition and 
necessities, and it is claimed, he said, 
that it would be inadvisable on many 
accounts to prohibit it. 

But, he said, there is no just rea- 
son why as an offset to its disadvan- 
tages we should not have compensa- 
tion in the upbuilding to such an 
extent as it may contribute thereto 
of an American merchant marine. 

The provision of his bill, it is be- 
lieved, will meet this desire to up- 
build the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

“If this provision be enacted into 
law,” said Mr. Foraker, “the result 
wil be, not an abandonment of 
through rates, but a demand for 
American ships, which will be speed- 
ily built and put into commission as 
soon as it is seen that business is cer- 
tain. This will mean American 
ships not only for New York and 
other principal ports that may al- 
ready have American lines, but also. 
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for every port of the country where 
there may be any business for them. 

“This provision will not be in con- 
flict with any of our reciprocal trea- 
ties, and it is not without precedent, 
for practically the same kind of 
measures have been resorted to by 
both Russia and Germany, and prob- 
ably also by other countries.” 

Another instance of railways de- 
feating the purpose of the tariff is 
pointed out by the president of the 
United States Potters’ Association. 
President Wells, in his annual ad- 
dress at Washington claims that the 
railroads are discriminating against 
American pottery to an almost incon- 
ceivable extent. Owing to the high 
freight rate charged by the railroads 
it is cheaper for the foreigner to send 
his pottery into this country through 
southern ports and deliver it over 
southern roads than for the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to deliver his goods 
to the same points over the roads 
running between the eastern and 
western sections of the country. 

As an example of the conditions 
under which the American potters 
are now working, President Wells 
said the rate from a European port 
through to Omaha, Neb., is 29 cents 
per hundredweight, while the rate 
from East Liverpool, Ohio, the lead- 
ing pottery center in this country, is 
65 cents per hundredweight, to the 
same point. This condition of af- 
fairs, he holds, defeats the purpose 
of the so-called protective tariff for 
American pottery. 

Yet in spite of these difficulties it 
is stated that the industry in the 
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United States is fast emerging from 
its infancy and wares are being man- 
ufactured here that are unequaled in 
any part of the world. The produc- 
tion of general pottery in 1905 
amounted to $15,000,000. 


JOHN FRANKLIN CROWELL. 


Washington, D. C. 


A free-trade paper published in New 
York, which supported the Cuban reci- 
procity treaty, now advocates what it 
calls the only really reciprocal trade, 
namely, the exchange of competing 
products. It derides “such a reciprocity 
arrangement as that secured by the 
Hawaiian sugar-growers, because it in- 
ured to the exclusive benefit of that 
island.” When foolish Republicans 
were pushing for Cuban reciprocity, 
which has produced the same results, 
this same journal “sicked” them on. 
Those who followed its advice have now 
the pleasure of considering the results 
which follow accepting suggestions 
from opponents.-—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 


It is quite certain that in a country 
like ours no mixed protective system 
can prove acceptable. No one will op- 
pose the bringing in free of “raw mate- 
rials” if they are of the kind which we 
cannot produce for ourselves; but if we 
are already engaged in the production 
of a certain kind of so-called raw mate- 
rials the producer will insist upon the 
same kind of treatment being accorded 
to him as is extended to the manufac- 
turer, and if he does not get it he will 
be very apt to retaliate by doing all in 
his power to deprive the manufacturer 
of the protection which he now enjoys, 
but which he will not enjoy much longer 
if he allows his greed to get the better 
of his judgment.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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INCREASING LABOR DIFFICULTIES IN BRITAIN. 


fe 


Lonpon, Nov. 30, 1905. 

HORTLY before the King’s 
Birthday on November 9, a 
deputation of women representing 
many thousands of unemployed Brit- 
ish artisans waited upon the Prime 
Minister in London to ask him to call 
Parhament together with a view to 
legislate on behalf of the army of 
men out of work. The Premier re- 
plied that he could do nothing be- 
yond what had already been accom- 
plished by legislation. The Queen 
has announced her intense interest in 
this matter by subscribing £2,000 
($10,000) toward their relief, and by 
calling upon the charitable public to 
liberally follow her example. It is 
much to be regretted that these phil- 
anthropic efforts are foredoomed to 
fail in effecting any real and lasting 
remedy, nor will they in any way 
solve the problem of how to provide 
work for the workless. We have had 
public subscriptions before by the 
dozen and they have been merely 
stopgaps, doing no real service. The 
problem is economic. The true rem- 
edy is to remove the primary cause 
of the distress. What is that cause? 
It is the unfair competition of for- 
eign countries which is depriving the 
skilled British workman of his em- 
ployment. Goods manufactured in 
England of British labor are practi- 
cally excluded from Germany, the 
United States, Belgium and France. 
Goods manufactured in Germany, 


the United States, Belgium and 
France are freely admitted to this 
country. British labor is thus fatal- 
ly handicapped, and, as recent con- 
tracts for London County Council 
electrical equipment have shown, the 
foreigner can tender to deliver his 
products at a lower price in London 
than can the British manufacturer. 
In the case of those contracts the 
County Council preferred to pay 
more for the British article and to 
keep British labor at work. But of 
course that was quite contrary to all 
the free-trade maxims and recording 
its condemnation of the fiscal system 
of this country. When foreign 
goods are sold in place of British to 
British municipalities or firms, it fol- 
lows that the British worker loses 
wages and is discharged from his em- 
ployment. The free traders tell him 
that he can speedily find remunera- 
tive work in other branches of indus- 
try; but the number of the unem- 
ployed in England to-day refute the 
statement. 

We have many suggested solutions 
of this problem advocated. One of 
them is to move the unemployed to 
the millions of acres of uncultivated 
land in the Kingdom. But even if 
agriculture was a successful industry - 
instead of a declining one such a 
scheme would fail utterly, because 
farm work needs skilled workers. 
Agriculture is a most complicated 


business to-day, and even under 
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equal fiscal conditions it needs years 
of training to make successful farm- 
ers and equally years of experience 
to make a competent farm laborer. 
Free trade has killed agriculture in 
England, and yet it is proposed to 
put these unskilled men on to a dead 
industry! I need not say anything 
more. Another idea is to start big 
public works on which the unem- 
ployed might be engaged. Experi- 
ence shows that the labor of these 
men outside their own branch of in- 
dustry is inefficient. One London 
district alone spent over $130,000 
last year in relief works. Although 
some of the workers skilled 
hands, yet the cost of the work done 


were 


was reported by the authority in 
charge to have been from 50 to 75 
per cent in excess of what the cost 
would have been had none but 
skilled men been retained. The dif- 
ference in cost had to be found by 
taxation of the community, which 
means that hundreds of people had 
higher rates to pay and less work to 
give to the tailor and baker and the 
great mass of those engaged in indus- 
try. 

For several years past I have 
never failed to point out in these 
pages the drift of events which would 
eventually force England into pro- 
tection. However rival parties here 
may wrangle, the pressure of events 
will eventually convert the people 
of this country to the necessity of a 
tariff, and the free traders will be 
made to look as ridiculous as those 
fathers of the early church, who ex- 
communicated as the most impious 
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heretics those reasoners from fact 
who dared to assert that the earth 
was round and that there were An- 
tipodes. Bismarck declared that the 
Manchester free-trade system was 
the most colossal and audacious cam- 
paign of political and economic de- 
ception that the world had ever seen; 
and face to face with the growth of 
unemployment and with the stagna- 
tion of industries in Britain, the free 
trader is already beginning to find it 
difficult to explain the complete col- 
lapse of his theory. It is clear that 
the existing system cannot last. 
Even if the next Parliament is not 
in favor of fiscal reform, the follow- 
ing one will be simply because cir- 
cumstances will compel it to do so. 
F, C. Capps tt. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





SUMMARY OF THE MORE IMPORTANT UTTER- 
ANCES —SUGGESTIONS REGARDING FED- 
ERAL CONTROL OF RAILROAD RATES AND 
INSURANCE —THE TIME NOT RIPE FOR 
TARIFF REVISION —OTHER TOPICS OF IN- 
TEREST. 





Many subjects of much public interest 
and importance are treated in the 
President’s lengthy message to Con- 
gress; but our space affords room for 
only a brief summary. 


RAILROAD RATE LEGISLATION. 


The president admits the natural and 
proper preéminence of great corpora- 
tions in our modern economic organi- 
zation and their indispensableness to 
our further progress. He points out, 
however, the fact that some leaders of 
great corporate interests employ their 
large powers in ways harmful to the 
general public welfare, and the further 
fact that no adequate supervision and 
control exists by which abuse of corpo- 
rate power can be checked. State con- 
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trol, he says, the control of the sover- 
eignty by which these corporations 
have been created, has proved steadily 
more illusory with the accumulation of 
judicial decisions. There remains then 
only Federal supervision, which is am- 
ply provided for by the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. The 
defect of past national laws on this 
matter has been, he says, that they have 
been negative or prohibitive, and have 
not distinguished between what should 
and should not be allowed. The great 
efforts of the Department of Justice 
during four years past have shown that 
laws of this sort cannot be adequately 
enforced. Not every restriction of com- 
petition is bad. What is needed, there- 
fore, is not sweeping prohibition, but 
such supervision as will strike at the 
real evils not only in the direction of 
harmful restraint of competition, but 
the other abuses attached to corporate 
greed, such for instance as overcapital- 
ization. The prevention of unjust and 
unreasonable railroad rates in interstate 
traffic, including everything in the na- 
ture of rebates, is declared the most 
immediate and pressing need. 

To this end the President recom- 
mends the creation by Congress of an 
administrative board clothed with 
authority to take positive action in re- 
gard to rate abuses. Upon complaint, 
and after due investigation, he would 
have this board empowered, when it 
finds a rate to be unjust or unreasona- 
ble, to fix a maximum reasonable rate, 
to go into effect after proper notice, and 
to be subject to review later in the 
courts. He makes the suggestion, al- 
ready offered by Attorney General 
Moody, that in the case of a low rate 
to a favored shipper the board would 
have the right to declare this minimum 
the reasonable maximum rate. A few 
such decisions, he believes, would put 
an end to rate discrimination. He em- 
phasizes the fact that he does not pro- 
pose to give the board the task of 
originating rates, but merely of regu- 
lating them on the basis put forward by 
the railroads themselves. He would 
have the decisions of the board enforci- 
ble by heavy penalties. Ultimately the 
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President would allow the board to 
sanction such agreements between rail- 
roads as are clearly for the public good. 
Commenting on the evils of private car 
lines and similar schemes, the President 
advocates Federal examination of rail- 
road accounts, similar to that of na- 
tional bank accounts, the railroads to 
keep only such books, accounts and 
memoranda as should be prescribed by 
law. He urges speedy action by Con- 
gress, as delay is the chief weapon of 
the resisting railroads. He remarks on 
the opposition of Federal regulation to 
government ownership, the undesirabil- 
ity of the latter, and the need of secur- 
ing first-class, well-paid men to carry 
out Federal control. 


TARIFF AND REVENUE. 


There is more need of stability than 
of the attempt to attain an ideal per- 
fection in the methods of raising rey- 
enue; and the shock and strain to the 
business world certain to attend any 
serious change in these methods render 
such change inadvisable unless for 
grave reason. It is not possible to lay 
down any general rule by which to 
determine the moment when _ the 
reasons for will outweigh the reasons 
against such a change. Much must de- 
pend, not merely on the needs, but on 
the desires, of the people as a whole; 
for needs and desires are not necessarily 
identical. Of course, no change can be 
made on lines beneficial to, or desired 
by, one section or one state only. There 
must be something like a general agree- 
ment among the citizens of the several 
states, as represented in the Congress, 
that the change is needed and desired 
in the interest of the people as a whole; 
and there should then be a sincere, intel- 
ligent and disinterested effort to make 
it in such shape as will combine, so far 
as possible, the maximum of good to the 
people at large with the minimum of | 
necessary disregard for the special in- 
terests of localities or classes. But in 
time of peace the revenue must on the 
average, taking a series of years to- 
gether, equal the expenditures or else 
the revenues must be increased. Last 
year there was a deficit. Unless our 
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expenditures can be kept within the 
revenues then our revenue laws must be 
readjusted. It is as yet too early to 
attempt to outline what shape such a 
readjustment should take, for it is as 
yet too early to say whether there will 
be need for it. It should be considered 
whether it is not desirable that the 
tariff laws should provide for applying 
as against or in favor of any other na- 
tion maximum and minimum | tariff 
rates established by the Congress, so as 
to secure a certain reciprocity of treat- 
ment between other nations and our- 
selves. Having ifi view even larger con- 
siderations of policy than those of a 
purely economic nature, it would, in my 
judgment, be well to endeavor to bring 
about closer commercial connections 
with the other peoples of this continent. 


INSURANCE REGULATION. 


There is need of a far stricter and 
more uniform regulation of the vast 
insurance interests of this country. 
The United States should in this re- 
spect follow the policy of other nations 
by providing adequate national supervi- 
sion of commercial interests which are 
clearly national in character. Con- 
gress should also consider whether the 
Federal government has any power or 
owes any duty with respect to domestic 
transactions in insurance of an inter- 
state character. That state supervision 


has proved inadequate is generally con- 
ceded. 


OTHER MATTERS. 


The President would have Congress 
prohibit campaign contributions from 
corporations, and compel full and veri- 
fied publication in detail of all moneys 
contributed to and expended by candi- 
dates and committees in Federal cam- 
paigns. 

The Panama Canal work is briefly re- 
viewed. The President says that the 
Isthmus has been put in good sanitary 
condition, and will be made even better. 
Good quarters, hospitals and food for 
the employees have been provided, and 
much machinery ordered; by the middle 
of next year excavation on a large scale 
will be under way. The necessity for 
an immediate appropriation to avoid 
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disastrous stoppage of the work is set 
forth. | 

He asks a classification of the con- 
sular service, and power for the execu- 
tion to detail members of each class to 
posts where they will be most effective. 

Reporting the action taken toward a 
second Hague conference, the President 
pledges the support of the United States 
government. He suggests an interna- 
tional arbitration agreement to cover as 
wide a range as possible. He declares 
disarmament to be chimerical in the 
present state of international character, 
and inveighs against the “demagogues 
of peace” as not less harmful to the 
cause of peace than the “demagogues 
of war.” 

He refers to the Monroe doctrine as 
having proved a great instrument of 
peace through our having applied it to 
changing conditions. In applying it to 
South American affairs, he declares that 
we have tacitly assumed some obliga- 
tions to the rest of the world for the 
conduct of those delinquent nations 
saved from invasion by our interfer- 
ence. He cites Santo Domingo as an 
example of this duty. 

Economy in appropriations is ad- 
vised, but with care that the proper 
place for its exercise should be chosen. 
Proper maintenance of the navy should 
not be sacrificed. 

Further restriction of immigration is 
urged, in order to weed out material 
unfit for our citizenship. Diversion to 
the Southern States is suggested as de- 
sirable. 

On the question of Chinese immigra- 
tion, the President asserts the necessity 
of excluding coolies, or laborers, but 
contends that other classes of Chinese 
should receive the same treatment as 
like classes of other nations. He de- 
elares that such treatment would not 
only not harm this country, but is neces- 
sary to our good business relations with 
China. 

In regard to labor interests the Presi- 
dent refers to the tendency toward the 
development of class spirit, and the 
peril of this to the republic. He depre- 
cates agitation against the use of the 
injunction in labor disputes, but admits 
its occasional misuse, and suggests that — 
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due notice be given to labor interests 
affected, in advance of the issuance of 
an injunction. 

Attention is invited to the conditions 
of child labor, and the collection of in- 
formation thereon; also an investigation 
of the conditions of woman factory em- 
ployees, and the enactment of laws to 
protect their interests and the interests 
of family life. Reference is made to the 
decreasing birth rate. 

The President points to the decad- 
ence of American foreign shipping, and 
asks attention for the report of the 
Merchant Marine Commission. 

The President asks for free trade with 
the Philippines, except for twenty-five 
per cent of the Dingley duty on sugar 
and tobacco, and the later abolition of 
even this. He thinks the operation of 
the coastwise shipping law should be 
further suspended until July 1, 1909. 
He declares Chinese labor to be unde- 
sirable in the Philippines as in Hawaii. 

The President advises the immediate 
admission of Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory as one state, and of Arizona 
and New Mexico as one state. 


CANADIAN COTTONS. 





HAT troubles the 
cotton manufacturers, ac- 
cording to their own testimony before 


Canadian 


the Canadian Tariff Commission, is 
the one-third tariff preferential al- 
lowed on British cottons entering 
Canada. To meet this British compe- 
tition they want the duty raised from 
25 to 30 per cent. The capitalization 
of the Canadian mills is $24,000,000, 
besides which they borrow $7,000,- 
000 each year from the banks. The 
average annual output of the mills 
amounts to $17,000,000, the number 
of hands employed to about 14,000, 
and the annual wages to $4,000,000. 
Although wages are higher in Canada 
than in England, the chief trouble is 
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not that, but the difficulty is to get 
permanent, reliable help. They do 
not fear the competition of America 
under the 25 per cent duty, but they 
cannot compete with England under 
that duty in the face of the one-third 
tariff preferential granted to that 
country. 
Water J. BaLrarp. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 





VIEWS OF A RHODE ISLAND MANUFACTURER. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. |] 


The delegates to the National Confer- 
ence on Immigration and Labor in 
New York numbered representatives of 
the governors of the different states, 
colleges, commercial bodies, and officiais 
of labor unions. The textile interests 
were represented in the conference by 
J. R. McCall, of the Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Company, Pawtucket, R. I., and 
president of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and Joseph 
E. Fletcher, president of the Coronet 
Worsted Company, Mapleville, R. L., 
who attended the sessions as the repre- 
sentative of Governor George H. Utter, 
of Rhode Island. Mr. Fletcher, when 
interviewed on the work of the confer- 
ence and the possible results achieved 
by this meeting of representative dele- 
gates from various sections of the coun- 
try, stated that the conference had 
come to the conclusion that our laws 
were well carried out in so far as they 
go, and that arrangements for handling 
the enormous tide of immigration which 
flows upon our shores are excellent at 
the point of disembarkation, but there 
they stop and leave much to be desired 
in the subsequent distribution of the 
immigrants. 

“Notwithstanding our laws on the 
subject of immigration, they are excel- 
lently framed and_ effectively carried 
out,” said Mr. Fletcher; “they, however, 
fall short of accomplishing the full pur- 
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pose, and what is needed more perhaps 
than anything else is a law that will 
reach the runners of the steamship 
agents in the pauper districts of the 
European countries. These agents, by 
making false representations, are re- 
sponsible for the large numbers which 
are turned back at Ellis Island, and 
have to be transported again to their 
starting point. 

“Any law of an international charac- 
ter which would remedy this feature 
would meet with the support of any en- 
lightened nation, and the difficulties of 
discrimination between those who are 
and those who are not desirable would 
be largely disposed of. 

“Another, and almost as great an evil 
of the present immigration system, is 
the fact that there is no law or no 
method by which the distribution of im- 
migrants can be successfully and intel- 
ligently regulated. The tendency of 
these people is to concentrate in large 
cities. In many cases they have not the 
means, even though they may have the 
desire, to go to other parts of the coun- 
try where their services can be utilized. 
In many sections, particularly in the 
South, there is great need of additions 
to the intelligent working class, and if 
many of our immigrants could be in- 
formed of this, and if some means could 
be devised to transport them to the in- 
terior, the question would be solved, and 
immigration would become a greater 
benefit. } 

“Take my own state of Rhode Island, 
for instance,” continued Mr. Fletcher. 
“Its population, according to the last 
census, was 380,000, forty-two per cent 
of which were foreign born. Yet fa- 
vored as we are with this large percen- 
tage of new blood, our manufacturing 
establishments are to-day short of help. 
Perhaps one reason for this is the fact 
that the children of immigrants rarely 
eontinue in the same class of work that 
their parents took up upon their arrival. 
American conditions give them the de- 
sire to step up in the social scale, and 
American schools make them capable of 
doing so. Hence, our mills are depend- 
ent on a fresh supply of foreign labor 
every year. It should be borne in mind 
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that the demand for labor on the part 
of the manufacturer is not born of the 
desire for cheap help. This idea which 
the various labor unions are promulgat- 
ing should be combated strongly. If at 
any time an immigrant should be em- 
ployed in any of my mills, he is put to 
work alongside the native help and gets 
exactly the same treatment and the 
same wages. American manufacturers 
would be very foolish to do otherwise, 
for we want to encourage the immigra- 
tion of strong, able-bodied young men 
who are progressive in their tendencies, 
in order that our manufacturers may 
not be actually hampered for lack of 
help as they are to-day. I believe, of 
course, in the protection of American 
labor as well as of American products. 
While labor needs protection, it does 
not need that kind of protection that 
would prevent a manufacturer from 
running his plant to its full capacity by 
reason of insufficient help, in which 
event oftentimes a short equipment of 
help cannot be fully engaged by reason 
of an unbalance. 

“What would facilitate and prevent 
the unnecessary return of undesirable 
immigrants would be the requirement 
from an immigrant of a certificate from 
the consul of each district of embarka- 
tion, showing a clean bill of health and 
such other qualifications, that would be 
filled out, and this certificate being pre- 
sented to the officials of Ellis Island, 
would go far toward correcting one of 
the greatest evils that we now have to 
contend with. 

“The real trouble lies, as I have 
pointed out, not in the fact that immi- 
grants are not coming to our shores fast 
enough, but in that they do not get to 
the sections of the country where they are 
most needed. If some intelligent meth- 
ods were devised and put in operation to 
handle our incoming guests and steer 
them in those directions where there is 
a real demand for them, the so-called 
immigration question would be largely 
solved. The National Government will 
have to take this matter up sooner or 
later, and it is the only agent which can 
be trusted to do the work thoroughly. 
Tt can’t be left to the railroad and steam- 
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ship companies, as it has been in the 
past. For that reason, I am in favor of 
landing immigrants at ports contigu- 
ous to the territory which they may be 
destined to occupy, and they should also 
be better posted before they leave their 
own country as to the resources and 
inducements of the various sections of 
the land to which they are going.” 


DISTRIBUTION OF RAILWAY 
EARNINGS. 





[B. L. Winchell in Mazxwell’s 
Talisman. | 


Stop the first man you meet on the 
street and ask him what the railroads 
do with the money they get. The 
chances are a hundred to one that he 
will tell you of what he knows, or, in 
other words, of the quota that comes 
his way. What do the railroads do with 
the $1,200,000,000 they receive from ser- 
vice and investment each _ twelve 
months? The cartoonist with his pen- 
ceil tilted against the vested interests of 
the people of the nation would picture 
this vast amount flowing into the pock- 
ets of a favored few. 

The truth of the matter is that but 
a little over eight per cent of this 
amount went last year to the 350,000 or 
more registered owners of stock. To 
the millions of people who own in com- 
mon the stocks, bonds and mortgages 
held as securities by institutions in 
which these people are insured, where 
they have their savings on deposit, or 
in which they are stockholders, went 
fourteen per cent. Even this twenty- 
two per cent paid to those directly in- 
terested through investments in railroad 
securities is diffused throughout the 
country, the people of no state failing 
to secure their share and each individ- 
ual receiving in this form interest upon 
his contribution to railroad prosperity. 

And what about the remaining sev- 
enty-eight per cent of this vast income? 
The 1,300,000 railroad employes who 
drew $776,000,000 from this sum in 
wages could account for about forty 
per cent. The coal miners who fur- 
nished fuel could tell of another $150,- 
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000,000. State and city and county 
treasurers could show credits amount- 
ing to $60,000,000 paid in taxes, $50,- 
000,000 went for permanent improve- 
ments, $380,000,000 went into operating 
expense and miscellaneous items other 
than wages, and the balance was all paid 
out for labor, material or service neces- 
sary to the conduct of the roads. 


CANADIAN WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 





[Fibre and Fabric. | 


Mr. Joseph Horsfall, representing the 
woolen manufacturers, was the first to 
appear before the Canadian Tariff Com- 
mission in Montreal. He asked that 
more protection be given to the woolen 
manufacturers. He contended that the 
woolen mills had been well operated, 
particularly the Montreal Woolen Mills, 
but that the preferential tariff had seri- 
ously affected their business. 

He claimed that in England a plant 
of $200,000 would mean $300,000 in 
Canada. Money could be obtained in 
England for four per cent; in Canada it 
would bring six per cent. Wages here 
are 50 per cent greater than in Eng- 
land. Coal is dearer in Canada. In 
Montreal coal at the ship’s side costs 
$4 a ton, with 40 cents added for cart- 
age. Again, from Great Britain they 
sold to a population of 600,000,000 all 
over the world; in Canada to 6,000,000. 
Mr. Horsfall asserted that half of the 
woolen mills in Canada had closed in 
four years, and unless the duty was 
raised the rest would soon go. He made 
the statement that unless the duty was 
raised to 38 per cent the Canadian 
trade could not hope to compete with 
British competition. 


It is as plain as day that this coun- 
try has the best end of the argument 
so plainly that there is no occasion for 
offering the Germans any tariff conces- 
sions now or hereafter, and the less the 
United States does in that line by 
means of reciprocity treaties or any 
other free-trade favoritism the sounder 
it will stand among the nations.— 
Worcester Telegram. 
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JANUARY, 1906. 


The haters of protection are very 
much disappointed because Secretary 
Shaw is to remain in the Cabinet for 
some time longer. 


It is evident that the President did 
not consult the Boston Herald and 
Henry Loomis Nelson before submit- 
ting his message to Congress. If he 
had things would have been differ- 
ent. 


The enormous expense of the last 
campaigns in Massachusetts and in 
Boston could have been avoided if 
one-half as much had been given to 
educate the voters as was given to 
corrupt them. 


‘When the strong advocates of im- 
mediate tariff revision read that por- 
tion of the President’s message relat- 
ing to the tariff, it may be said that 
their feelings could better be imag- 
ined than described. 


There is a strong disposition to 
make it appear that the riot in Shang- 
hai grew out of the boycott against 
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American products; but it seems 
that the movement was directed 
against all foreigners and the princi- 
pal sufferers were British and Ger- 
man residents. 


In presuming to advise the Re- 
publicans in Congress what they 
ought to do with the tariff, the Bos- 
ton Herald has attained the summit 
of impudence. The Herald is a free 
trade and democratic newspaper, and 
is not in a position to advise the Re- 
publicans about anything. 


The Boston Herald is still arguing 
that the present scale of tariff duties 
is too high, 
every protectionist “not interested in 
some protected trust” admits it, all 
of which is wholly untrue. The fact 
is that the free traders regard any 
tariff rate as high which affords any 
measure of protection to an Ameri- 


and says that almost 


can industry. 


We do not understand what war- 
rant the Boston Transcript has for 
treating the Massachusetts 
ment for tariff changes as “New 
The New Eng- 
land states outside of Massachusetts 


move- 
England agitation.” 


are taking no active part in the move- 
ment; and their Congressional dele- 
gations are almost unanimously op- 
posed to immediate tariff revision. 


The most important changes that 
Speaker Cannon has made in com- 
mittees, is to transfer Mr. McCleary 
from the Appropriations Committee 
to the Ways and Means Committee, 
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and Mr. Tawney from the latter 
to the chairmanship of the former 
committee. Congressman Granger 
(democrat) of Rhode Island was as- 
signed to fill the vacancy in the dem- 
ocratic minority of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 





Balfour’s retirement from the 
British premiership and the forma- 
tion of a new ministry by Campbell- 
Bannerman, has not thus far had 
any effect upon the depressed indus- 
trial situation in Great Britain. The 
new government has no better solu- 
tion for the problem of the unem- 
ployed than the continuance of the 
free-trade policy. The coming elec- 
tion for a new parliament will show 
how much the Liberals can promise 
for improvement in labor conditions. 


“It goes without saying,” declared 
Bishop Potter of the Episcopal dio- 
cese of New York to a London inter- 
viewer, “that England is occupying 
a false position in the commercial 
strife of the age. She is like a boxer 
fighting with one hand tied. The 
conditions that prevailed in Cobden’s 
time don’t exist now. It is only the 
conservatism of the Anglican mind 
that produces 
Chamberlain’s proposals. 


opposition to Mr. 
England 
will have to adopt a change, which 
will do much to solve the unemployed 
question and improve the earnings 
of workers.” 


The New York Evening Post and 
the Springfield Republican are hor- 
rified because the United States 
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Steel Corporation is so well satisfied 
with the capacity and service of its 
president that it does not purpose to 
concern itself with his domestic and 
social relations. Those journals 
seem to think that “the president of 
the largest industrial concern in the 
world should be a man of more sta- 
bility of character.” Doubtless this 
is correct, and it has all the more 
force if applied to a President of the 
United States. It will not take a 
very long memory to see that “the 
bearings o’ this observation hes in 
the application on it.” 





As was to be expected, the pro- 
posed reduction of the tariff upon 
sugar and other products imported 
from the Philippines is meeting with 
strong opposition from our sugar and 
tobacco interests. As the United 
States Supreme Court has decided 
that the islands are territory belong- 
ing to but not a part of the United 
States, it is argued by opponents of 
the Philippine tariff bill that the Phil- 
ippine people are not entitled to all 
“the rights, privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the states,’ and that they 
are now more fairly treated than are 
the people of our organized territo- 
ries, inasmuch as unlike the latter 
they are not taxed for the benefit of 
the United States. 


The Wall Street Journal must be 
mistaken in its assumption that the 
shoe trade in Massachusetts is being 
held in check, or is suffering, be- 
cause of the duty on hides; for we are 
assured by the Boston Transcript 
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that the winter will be an interrupt- 
edly busy one for the shoe manufac- 
turers, shops have all the orders in 
advance they can attend to, and the 
mail order system keeps a constant 
influx of demands for goods for all 
deliveries. So the factory which is 
not provided with orders sufficient 
to last till spring is quite in the mi- 
nority. Furthermore, manufactur- 
ers have been able, without much em- 
barrassment to readjust prices to the 
increased cost of production. 





The opponents of the Dingley tar- 
iff are constantly representing that, 
in many of its features, this tariff 
places a serious burden upon both 
producers and consumers, but they 
fail to give a bill of particulars. Re- 
cently, Mr. Charles A. Moore of New 
York, in an address challenged the 
agitators for immediate tariff re- 
vision to name twenty dutiable arti- 
cles in the Dingley tariff schedules 
in which a reduction of rates would 
not result in greater injury than ben- 
efit to the greatest number of people, 
and nobody has ventured to accept 
the challenge. In fact the tariff agi- 
tators have a very poor case. Their 
arguments for tariff changes are 
based very largely upon assumption 
and sophism. 





In an interview recently with the 
correspondent of a New York paper, 
John Sebastian, Traffic Manager of 
the Rock Island System, said on the 
reciprocity question: “If reciprocity 
relations are established which bene- 
fit a few industries or one section as 
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against the other, the result ulti- 
mately will be disastrous. The na- 
tional prosperity, as a whole, is, to 
my mind, the vital consideration. 
However keen the rivalry between 
sections or industries within our bor- 
ders, our attitude toward other na- 
tions must be a unit, if our interna- 
tional trade prospers. The treaty 
which benefits the manufactures and 
agriculture of the West at the ex- 
pense of the manufactures of the 
East or South or vice versa, would, 
in my opinion, be injurious in the 
long run.” 





The recent advance of ten per 
cent in the wages of operatives of the 
American Woolen Company has 
been followed by many other manu- 
facturers of woolens, including the 
Arlington Mills of Lawrence, Farr 
Alpaca Company of Holyoke, Leom- 
inster Worsted Company, Coronet 
Mills of Mapleville, R. I., Pocasset 
Worsted Mills of Thornton, R. L, 
and others in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. The ad- 
vance by the American Woolen 
Company affects some 30,000 oper- 
atives; and by the Arlington Mills 
5,100. While the free-trade papers, 
like the Providence Journal, are con- | 
gratulating the operatives on their 
good fortune, they apparently forget 
that if they had had their way with 
the tariff we should have no woolen 
industry of much magnitude to-day. 





The purpose of a protective tariff 
is not simply to build up industries 
but to conserve them. Stable busi- 
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ness and industrial conditions are 
made impossible with frequent or 
radical changes in the tariff; and this 
affords the most complete justifica- 
tion for the position maintained by all 
sound protectionists, that when the 
agricultural and manufacturing in- 
terests of the country are in a highly 
prosperous condition, as they are at 
the present time, and the tariff im- 
poses no serious burden upon any im- 
portant interest, all classes should 
appreciate the wisdom of the let-well- 
enough-alone policy. In the light of 
our experience under all tariffs, all 
classes of producers and consumers 
ought to recognize the fact that their 
interests are interdependent, 
whatever works to the benefit or 
injury of any one class will inevitably 
react upon all the others. 


and 


It is getting to be amusing, though 
somewhat monotonous, to read in the 
speeches of Massachusetts advocates 
of reciprocity, that reciprocity with 
Canada is still possible, and that re- 
sponsibility for the failure to arrange 
a reciprocal trade agreement rests 
with the United States. The fact is 
that Canada has never been willing 
to grant much greater concessions to 
the United States than were stipu- 
lated in the old reciprocity treaty, 
which we all know was almost wholly 
favorable to Canadian interests; and 
so long as our farmers from Maine 
to the Pacific coast are opposed to 
any reciprocal arrangement with 
Canada that would injure their inter- 
ests, it is certain that our government 
will be slow to reopen negotiations 
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on the subject. As to the sentiment 
across the line, “Industrial Canada,” 
in a recent issue, says: “Reciprocity 
is dead, absolutely dead.” Every 
well-informed newspaper in Canada 
admits the fact. Then why continue 
a useless agitation on this question? 


Some of the Canadian farmers 
have much to learn concerning the 
practical operation of a protective 
tariff, if we may judge from the re- 
mark made by one of their repre- 
sentatives to the Canadian tariff 
commission. He said: “You know 
very well that the farmer generally 
does not receive any protection in 
the tariff, though he has much to buy 
that is protected.” This has a famil- 
iar sound, but we have had little of 
that kind of talk on our side of the 
line since 1896, except from the free- 
trade papers and calamity preachers. 
Our farmers have learned that the 
domestic consumer is rapidly devel- 
oping the ability to consume at good 
prices all that he can produce, and it 
is becoming less necessary to seek a 
foreign market for his products, to 
be sold at a loss or at very low prices. 
The Canadian farmer will some time 
come to realize that the chief factor 
in his industry is an adequate market 
and that a near-by market is far more 
certain and profitable than a distant 
market. Without a protective tariff 
a good home market for the farmer 
is Impossible. 


The New Bedford Standard, 
which seems ambitious to ape the 


Springfield Republican and Provi- 
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dence Journal in its political views, 
assumes that it is discreditable for a 
newspaper to be a party organ. Now 
the New York Tribune, Philadelphia 
Press, Chicago Inter-Ocean, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Troy ‘Times, 
and many other leading journals of 
the country are party organs, and 
they are as truthful, honorable and 
accurate, and certainly more patri- 
otic than the so-called independent 
publications, and they are none the 
less excellent newspapers. Unless 
we adopt the mugwump theory that 
disloyalty to a party’s principles and 
candidates is a great virtue, party 
organs are quite necessary to promote 
the success of those principles and 
candidates. It is not surprising that 
Republicans get very tired of sup- 
porting so-called independent news- 
papers (where no good Republi- 
can papers exist) that represent 
neither vital principle, party, nor 
any specific object; and when they 
do deign to give support to Republi- 
can candidates and policies, which is 
but seldom, it is with them merely a 
choice of evils. 





The official figures of the Massa- 
chusetts election show the following 
results: For Governor, General 
Guild has a plurality of 22,558 over 
Bartlett. He has a clear majority 
over all, his vote being 197,469, 
against 193,852 for all the other 
candidates. For Lieutenant-govern- 
or, Hon. E. 8. Draper has 1,941 plu- 
rality. He thus run 20,617 votes be- 
hind Guild. For Secretary of State, 
Hon. Wm. M. Olin has a plurality 
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of 69,568; for Treasurer, Hon. Ar- 
thur B. Chapin has 72,029 plurality; 
for Auditor, Hon. Henry E. Turner 
has 66,788 plurality; and for Attor- 
ney General, Hon. Dana Malone has 
56,807 plurality. It is seen that 
Guild ran behind the rest of the Re- 
publican ticket (leutenant-governor 
excepted) by several thousand votes, 
and that Bartlett ran ahead of his 
ticket (except lieutenant-governor) 
also by several thousand votes. The 
total vote cast for Governor was 
381,321, a falling-off from the total 
vote of 1904 of 68,786. The last 
state census gives the total number 
of legal voters as 674,161 for the en- 
tire state, but this does not mean reg- 
istered voters. In 1904 the total 
number of voters registered was 571,- 
036. It thus appears that the non- 
voting evil is of great magnitude. 





Hundreds of bills have already 
been introduced in Congress, cover- 
ing a variety of subjects. Among 
the more important are the follow- 
ing: The admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one state, 
and of Arizona and New Mexico as 
one state; also bills to admit each as 
a separate state; for free admission 
of all products from the Philippines, 
excepting sugar and tobacco which 
are to pay 25 per cent of the regular 
duty; several bills to place hides on 
the free list; by Senator Lodge and 
Representative McCleary, for a max- 
imum tariff rate against countries 
that discriminate against American 
products—20 to 25 per cent above 
Dingley tariff rates; by Williams 
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(democrat, of Mississippi) for a min- 
imum tariff rate of 20 per cent be- 
low the Dingley tariff; also, for the 
imposition of an income tax; by 
Senator Gallinger, a merchant ma- 
rine subsidy bill; by Senators For- 
aker, Dolliver, and others, bills to 
regulate railroad rates; by Senator 
Lodge, for the reorganization of the 
consular service. Both houses passed 
the Panama Canal emergency appro- 
priation, carrying $11,000,000, but 
the bill went to conference on 
amendments. By Senator Lodge, to 
regulate immigration, which includes 
an educational test. By Congress- 
man Gardner, increasing the duty 
levied on immigrants from $2 to $40. 
(This is intended to exclude paupers, 
and take the profit out of the impor- 
tation of contract labor.) By Sen- 
ator Heyburn, a pure food measure. 
Joint resolutions have been intro- 
duced for investigations of campaign 
funds, insurance companies, Panama 
Canal expenditures, the condition of 
child labor, and government reports 
on the cotton crop. 


McCLEARY AND TAWNEY. 





INCE Representatives Tawney 

of Minnesota, Babcock of Wis- 
consin and McCall of Massachusetts, 
Republican members of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, became 
known as tariff revisionists, the 
danger was recognized that their 
Democratic associates might embar- 
rass them and the committee and the 
House by springing a resolution or 
bill for revision, contrary to the pol- 
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icy of the large majority in the 
House, therefore Speaker Cannon 
wisely avoided the issue by promot- 
ing Mr. Tawney to the vacant 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
Appropriations and promoting Mr. 
McCleary of Minnesota from that 
committee to a place on the tariff 
committee, that is the Ways and 
Means, next after the wheel horses, 
Chairman Payne of New York, Dal- 
zell of Pennsylvania and Grosvenor 
of Ohio. 

Mr. McCleary ranked to the chair- 
manship of Appropriations and 
would have been glad to take it, but 
it was a great compliment to his abil- 
ity, learning and fidelity as a protec- 
tionist that the Speaker and presum- 
ably the Republicans of the House 
wanted him in what they regard as 
their most 
From what we have seen and heard 
of Mr. McCleary we are convinced 
that their confidence is not mis- 
placed. It is pleasing to observe 
that he also is satisfied, as appears by 
an interview in the Washington 
Evening Star, in which he said: 


important committee. 


I am convinced that Speaker Cannon 
is right in urging that a duty to the 
eountry much higher and more impor- 
tant than that possible even as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions calls me to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. And where my duty 
lies, there I go cheerfully. 

On the Ways and Means Committee I 
shall have better opportunity than ever 
to help protect the interests of the en- 
tire country, and especially those of the 
farmers of the central part of the con- 
tinent, whose interests seem to be at 
this time the special object of attack by 
certain powerful elements in Boston, 
Montreal and elsewhere. 
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I am glad that the chairmanship of 
the Appropriations Committee comes to 
Minnesota. Mr. Tawney is an intelli- 
gent and industrious man. While he 
has had no experience in framing ap- 
propriation bills, and has_ practically 
everything to learn in that line, I hope 
that in due time he will master the diffi- 
culties and perform the duties of the 
position with honor to himself, credit to 
the state and profit to the country. 


Mr. McCleary retains the chair- 
manship of the Library Committee. 


It is a word of good cheer that comes 
from Holyoke, and well in keeping with 
the Christmas season, that the Farr Al- 
paca Company of that city, which em- 
ploys some 1,700 hands in its big mills, 
is to advance the wages of all of its 
employees ten per cent, beginning Jan- 
uary 1. This is the fourth time in the 
past six years that the company has 
made advances, but in the other three 
cases the advances have been of five per 
cent each. While according to current 
report the company has been very pros- 
perous, yet it is not every company en- 
joying prosperity that shows equal con- 
sideration to its help; and we venture 
tc say that the company will find, 
through the increased loyalty and vigi- 
lance of its workers, somewhat of a re- 
turn for its investment.—Springfield 
Republican. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE RUINED. 





[Philadelphia North American.] 


In 1850 Great Britain produced near- 
ly all the food it consumed. This, prob- 
ably, could be done now if the stress of 
foreign competition should be relieved 
by a protective tariff; but the experi- 
ment must be hazardous because at this 
time Great Britain is compelled to im- 
port seventy-five per cent of the food 
needed by its people. Slowly, but con- 
tinuously under the glorious policy of 
free trade the British farmer has had 
his business strangled, his property de- 
»reciated and his markets gorged by the 
products of foreign lands. In 1876 the 


British wheat crop was worth $225,000,- 
000; in 1901 it was worth but $45,000,- 
000. Within twenty years the area de- 
voted to what we called green crops has 
decreased by a million acres. It is said 
that from 1872 to 1908, the shrinkage 
of the value of farm owners’ property in 
Great Britain amounted to $4,866,000,- 
000; of farm operators’ property, $487,- 
000,000; of farmers’ profits, $2,483,000,- 
000. The loss to labor cannot be 
estimated. 

Not only has the direct perceptible 
injury to business been very great, but 
the other and somewhat indirect con- 
sequences must be regarded as lamenta- 
ble. The farm laborers have necessa- 
rily swarmed into the cities to seek for 
bread they could not get from the fields. 
This movement has, of course, tended 
to force down wages in the towns and 
to increase the pauper burden upon the 
rate payers. 


PHILIPPINES TARIFF. 





[Meriden (Conn.) Journal. ] 


It is pointed out that the greatest 
difficulty in the way of securing a reduc- 
tion of the tariff on Philippine goods, 
as earnestly recommended by President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
yesterday, is the powerfully organized 
opposition to any reopening of the tar- 
iff question in any form in the present 
Congress. The President himself is 
against it, and there is naive inconsis- 
tency in his offering this one little tariff 
revision measure of his own while op- 
posing all others. 

Tariff reformers are apt to take the 
view that it would be hardly fair to the 
beet sugar growers of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and the Rocky Mountain States or 
to the cane growers of Louisiana to re- 
quire them to make raw sugar in com- 
petition with low tariff sugar from the 
Philippines, while having to pay Ding- 
ley prices for the manufactured sugars 
they buy. Congress could hardly take 
up consideration of the Filipino tariff 
without passing on to a much wider 
discussion of tariff questions, a con- 
summation for which tariff reformers 


would be devoutly thankful. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST FREE TRADER. 


S it not a little strange that none 
of the newspaper biographies of 
Edward Atkinson gives prominence 
to his advocacy of free trade? They 
speak of his many-sidedness, his va- 
ried attainments, his imventiveness, 
his authorship, his self confidence, 
his unruffled spirit, his mastery of 
statistics, his anti-imperialism and his 
long connection with insurance, but 
when his true place in history is 
found these features will be seen to 
be mere incidents and he will stand 
out as the foremost champion of free 
trade in this country of his time. 
He believed in it, he wrote and spoke 
more upon it than upon any other 
subject, and in his treatment of other 
subjects he usually alluded to his fa- 
vorite theme. 

A few years ago David A. Wells 
was thought to be the chief advocate 
of that cause in this country, with 
Professors Sumner, Perry and Taus- 
sig as close seconds, but it was Mr. 
Atkinson’s boast that he converted 
Mr. Wells to that belief and fur- 
nished data to the others. He was 
much more the author of the Wilson 
tariff bill than was Mr. Wilson him- 
self, he inspired President Cleve- 
land’s principal utterances on the 
tariff and he is believed to have 
written the tariff portion of Judge 
Parker’s letter of acceptance of the 
Democratic nomination for the Pres- 
idency. With the possible exception 
of Mr. Wells, he was the most 


active American member of the Cob- 
den Club and he claimed familiar 
acquaintanceship with prominent 
English and American statesmen of 
that school. Until his name became 
somewhat clouded by his attempt to 
sow sedition in the Philippines, he 
was cited as authority by more free- 
trade statesmen than any other man. 
The fact that he was a business man 
and not a college professor added 
weight to his views in their estima- 
tion. 

He was as sincere as though he 
had been right and his very sincerity 
and calm confidence were often ac- 
cepted as evidence of the truth of 
his cause. He had great facility in 
finding support for his conclusions, 
however hastily reached, and he as 
easily persuaded himself as he per- 
suaded others that what he said must 
be true. In the fine and discriminat- 
ing eulogy pronounced at his funeral 
by his pastor, the Reverend Doctor 
Wm. H. Lyon, was this passage: 


Most men of independent views are 
apt to think that the world is on its way 
to sure confusion and ruin because it 
does not agree with them. But this 
man seemed always sure that the truth 
would come to the front sooner or later. 
If the world was wrong, it would find it 
out; and if he was wrong—a possibility 
which, of course, was not so easily con- 
ceivable to him—he would find it out. 
Hence a certain calmness of spirit 
which never deserted him. He may 
have had a temper, but he rarely showed 
it. However hot others might grow in 
debate, he was always quiet and con- 
tained. On certain occasions he had 
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nearly the whole country against him; 
but, whatever he may have felt, his face 
was unrufiled by any breeze of doubt or 
fear. In this respect it would be hard 
to find his equal. The world gave his 
confidence various names, according to 
its opinion or its command of language, 
but neither opinion nor expression had 
any power to break the calm of his 
countenance, the even flow of his speech 
or the confidence of his spirit. Here 
was the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. Those who died at the stake for 
their opinions in old theologie days were 
not always admired by their time. In 
fact, we know that they had often a 
very striking power of driving their gen- 
eration into a rage. But they believed 
that the truth would out some day, and 
that the best any man could do to help 
it out was to speak what he believed and 
let the world adopt it in time, or in time 
find the large truth which would take 
up the smaller. For any of his beliefs 
our friend would have gone to the scaf- 
fold as calmly as Sir Thomas Moore felt 
of the axe. 


Among Mr. Atkinson’s friends 
were almost as many who differed 
from him as who agreed with him. 
He and the late George Draper were 
antipodes but they were friends. 
Once Mr. Draper said to him, “At- 
kinson, you know less about more 
things than any other man I ever 
saw.’ Mr. Atkinson enjoyed the 
joke. He was fond of controversy 
and never saw an antagonist whom 
he hesitated to meet. He was too 
fond of statistics and often mistook 
them for argument. It did not seem 
to occur to him that more than one 
factor enters into a result, hence the 
figures that he gave sometimes bore 
but a small relation to the point he 
sought to prove. 

One of his latest and most favorite 
arguments against protection was 
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made up of a long string of census 
figures as to the number of people 
engaged in what he called the pro- 
tected and the unprotected indus- 
tries, and to the unwary he made it 
appear that about 91 per cent of the 
people are taxed for the enrichment 
of only 9 per cent. When told that 
he had excluded the entire agricul- 
tural class from those who are di- 
rectly protected, he calmly replied 
that protection amounts to nothing 
to them because they are able to ex- 
port—as though they are all situated 
alike and as though ability to export 
some product is protection against 
importing any other. When asked 
if ability to export does not apply to 
the steel manufacturers as well as to 
the farmers, he said they no longer 
needed protection—thus failing to 
see that he had excluded one and in- 
cluded another for the same reason. 
And when told that protection is 
applied to only those occupations 
which are exposed to foreign compe- 
tition, because those not so exposed 
are protected by their situation, he 
failed to see the distinction. He 
meant to be broad minded, but he 
was so intent upon following Mr. 
Cobden’s advice to Louis Napoleon 
to attack one industry at a time and 
thus “divide and conquer,” that he 
could not realize that Fort Warren 
protects Chicago as well as Boston. 
Though not a collegiate, Mr. At- 
kinson was a great student and a pro- 
fuse writer. His books, pamphlets, 
magazine and newspaper articles and 
his published speeches make up a 
considerable bibliography, but after 
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the passing of the occasion which 
gave them interest, most of them are 
too dry for attractive reading. He 
made a considerable impression upon 
his time, which might have been 
greater had he been given the op- 
portunity of high office, and he will 
long be regarded as a unique and in 
many ways admirable character. 
Although repeated defeats and fail- 
ures of one’s cause and a great deal 
of criticism and intolerance usually 
serve to make one pessimistic and 
sometimes misanthropic, all agree 
that Mr. Atkinson was an optimist, a 
forgiving and tolerant antagonist, a 
loving friend, a public spirited citi- 
zen, a philanthropist, and a man of 
perfect probity and _ uprightness. 
He challenged the world’s thought 
and he came near being a great man. 


COASTWISE SHIPPING LAWS 
FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 





la another article in this magazine 

the substance of the Merchant 
Marine Commission’s new shipping 
bill is presented. The reader will 
observe that it embodies the recom- 
mendation of the President and Sec- 
retary Taft to postpone the extension 
to the Philippines of our coastwise 
shipping laws until July 1, 1909, 
when Spain’s equal privilege with 
the United States in trade with those 
islands, secured in the Treaty of 
Paris, will expire. 

Presumably every reader under- 
stands that our coastwise shipping is 
wholly domestic, that is, no foreign 
vessels are allowed to participate in 
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it. If the coastwise law is extended 
to the Philippines, not only will all 
the inter-island traffic be reserved for 
American and Philippines vessels, 
but also all the traffic between those 
islands and the United States and our 
other possessions. 

The President said in his message 
that he thinks this “will do no good 
whatever to American bottoms, and 
will only interfere and be an obstacle 
to the trade between the Philippines 
and the United States”; and he said 
further that “certainly it ought not 
to have effect until free trade is en- 
joyed between the people of the 
United States and the people of the 
Philippines in their respective pro- 
ducts.” ; 

Now comes “The Shipping Society 
of America,” of which former Com- 
missioner of Navigation Wm. W. 
Bates is president, and in a petition 
to Congress strongly opposes the 
President’s recommendation, on the 
ground that it would be unjust and 
impolitic, for these reasons: 1. That 
the application of the law is not a 
question of convenience but of right, 
it being a part of the original com- 
pact between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government when the Union was 
formed that the protection to naviga- 
tion which each enjoyed should be 
continued by the Union. The peti- 
tion amplifies this point and makes a 
strong argument to the effect that if 
this compact right had not been 
abandoned by the Government, at 
the instance of foreigners, in respect 
of our over-seas shipping, that portion 
of our merchant marine would be as 
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prosperous to-day as is our coastwise 
transportation. 

2. In 1899, when the treaty with 
Spain was signed, it was well known 
by both parties to the treaty that as 
soon as American jurisdiction ob- 
tained the application of our coast- 
wise law would follow. The proof 
of this is found in the stipulation that 
Spanish shipping should not be ex- 
cluded immediately, but be allowed 
to run in this reserved trade for ten 
years, on the footing of our own. 
The benefit thus promised to Spain 
could not perhaps be helped, but 
there was no compelling reason why 
other foreign flags should have been 
permitted to enjoy it along with hers 
—particularly the British, to the ex- 
tent of two-thirds of all the tonnage 
employed. By July 1, 1906, over 
seven years will have elapsed, our 
vessels suffering meantime, our own- 
ers getting discouraged and our ton- 
nage aging and disappearing, to the 
To extend this 
ruination three years is a proposition 
of very questionable wisdom. 

3. American ship owners, consid- 


gain of our rivals. 


ering the unjust policy of the govern- 
ment, have been and are making all 
the preparation that prudence will al- 
low. Tonnage has been built and 
more is being built and repaired for 
the trade. If it is still insufficient, 
admit for a few months foreign ves- 
sels to American registry, on payment 
of duty. There will be less prepara- 
tion in 1909 than now unless the 
present policy is changed. 

4. The demand for 
comes from foreign rivals. 


extension 
It is 
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voiced by the Manilla Chamber of 
Commerce. They wish to continue 
in use the shipping of their respective 
flags—British, Spanish and German, 
and no other. Under the British 
flag 60 per cent of the imports and 
more than 75 per cent of the exports 
of the islands are now carried. This 
is discouraging to the American ship 
owners and the President’s doubt of 
the utility of extending to the Philip- 
pines our coastwise laws adds to the 
A false step by 
Congress, taken at this time and in 
this way, would be disastrous. The 
petition concludes as follows: ‘We 
cannot afford to take any chances of 


discouragement. 


surrendering our Pacific ocean traffic 
to foreign control in_ perpetuity.” 
On the contrary, every step possible 
to take should immediately be taken 
by Congress to secure every right and 
interest of our people in this traffic, 
now and forever.” 


COMMERCE AND PRODUO- 
TION. 





THEIR INTERESTS MAY EASILY BE 


BROUGHT INTO CONFLIOT. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 


T does not now seem likely that 
there will be an outbreak in 
Congress of the never-ending contest 
between protection and free trade 
unless final action of Germany in 
withdrawing from our products the 
benefit of the most-favored-nation 
clause in our treaty should force 
Congress to take measures to protect. 
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Americans in the practice of our 
time-honored and settled policy of 
impartial trade with all the world. 
This should have been attended to 
long ago. There are several Euro- 
pean countries which discriminate 
against us, but the amount of trade 
seems not to have been 
sufficient to arouse Congress to act. 
In fact, under the American State 
Department construction of the most- 


involved 


favored-nation clause we have no 
grounds for complaint against dis- 
criminations against us for which the 
nation receiving the benefit of them 
pays in other discriminations also 
against us. It is time that Congress 
itself took a hand in the matter and 
established by law the principle that 
since we give to all nations our mini- 
mum rates of duty we shall punish all 
countries which do not reciprocate 
in kind by the imposition of a sub- 
stantial surtax on their products. The 
trade with Germany is large and if 
German tariff action becomes aggres- 
sive Congress may at last wake up to 
the importance of doing what should 
have been done long ago. 

The contest between protection 
and free trade is really a contest be- 
tween production and merchandising 
—re-enforced by some of the trans- 
portation interests. Production is of 
far more consequence to any nation 
than commerce, because its opera- 
tions support a much greater number 
of people. In producing a thousand 
dollars’ worth of merchandise and 
advancing it to a condition ready for 
consumption it will be found that 
probably from 50 to 80 per cent of 
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that thousand dollars has been ex- 
pended for labor. If, then, that 
product is transported to the con- 
sumer and sold to him it will be 
found that upon the average labor 
receives a comparatively small por- 
tion of the added value. It is for 
that reason that all wise nations, and 
none more vigorously than Germany, 
endeavor to concentrate all possible 
production within their boundaries. 
The increased population thus pro- 
vided for makes the market for the 
bulk of what they all produce, and 
the surplus only enters into foreign 
commerce. The United States is by 
far the greatest producing country 
in the world, and yet our foreign 
commerce is comparatively small, be- 
cause of our prodigious home con- 
sumption. Of course, we desire to 
sell all we can abroad, but protec- 
tionists insist that we should under 
no circumstances do that at the ex- 
pense of a falling off in production, 
because that would mean the loss 
of support for two families, while we 
should get in return support for per- 
haps one family. 

That, however, does not at all suit 
the importing and exporting class 
which controls most of our great 
commercial cities. They wish to see 
goods move both ways, and give them 
a profit each way. So do the steam- 
ship lines, mostly foreign. So, pos- 
sibly, do some unprotected interests 
because loads both 
ways lower freight rates. And it is 
the conflict of these interests which 
we know as the contest between pro- 
tection and free trade. 


which export, 
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THE LODGE BILL FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF 
THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


ee is now before the Senate 

Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions a bill introduced by Senator 
Lodge, which is understood to have 
the favor of the Department of State, 
for the reorganization of the consu- 
It is of great interest to 
the business community, to manufac- 
turers as well as to importers, and to 
the whole country as well, for its 


lar service. 


purpose is to put the whole system 
on a business basis and to do away 
with many existing evils. A very 
concise summary of the bill shows 
that it proposes 


“A systematic classification of all 
consular officers and their salaries, in 
various grades to which the present 
members of the force will be as- 
signed. The President will be free 
to transfer men from one place to 
another in the same grade, in order 
to get each man into the place he is 
best fitted to fill; but original ap- 
pointments will be made only to the 
lower grades upon the basis of ca- 
pacity demonstrated in examination, 
and places in the higher grades will 
be filled only by promotion from the 
lower. 

“There will also be a consular in- 
spection service, which will be to the 
consulships much what the bank ex- 
aminers are to the national banks. 
In this way the consular service will 
be made a permanent service, like 
the army and navy, in which men 
will be sure of retention on good be- 
havior and of promotion for merit, 
and which a first rate man can enter 


with full confidence of a satisfactory 
career. 

“In the same practical and busi- 
nesslike spirit the bill provides that 
all consular clerks, as well as the 
consuls themselves, shall be Amer. 
ican citizens; that consular officers 
shall not engage in business on their 
own account, not even in law busi- 
ness; that all fees received are to be 
accounted for, and the consular off- 
cers compensated with adequate sal- 
aries, and that the consular fees for 
certifying invoices shall be measur- 
ably proportioned to the amounts of 
the invoices.” 


One great evil of the present sys- 
tem is that men with a political pull 
are often appointed to supplant ex- 
perienced consuls, especially when a 
change of parties in power takes 
place, and sometimes they are dis- 
qualified by age or business expe- 
rience for becoming efficient. The 
bill provides that no one shall be 
examined who is under 21 or over 40 
or who is not a citizen of the United 
States. He must understand at least 
one modern language other than Eng- 
lish and have fair knowledge of the 
business and commercial resources of 
the United States and the possibili- 
ties of extending our trade in for- 
elgn countries. 

The bill provides that an efficiency 
record of all consuls shall be kept in 
the Department of State, and that 
the President shall be guided by it 
in making promotions and transfers. 
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The inspectors of consulates are to 
rank as consuls-general, to be paid 
$5,000 a year and traveling expenses, 
and shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the consent of the Senate, 
from the consular force. It seems to 
us that this provision might be im- 
proved by giving the President a lit- 
tle more latitude in selecting. He 
might know some retired merchant 
or lawyer or former consul, of excel- 
lent qualifications, who could very 
soon master all the routine require- 
ments of the consulates and who, 
coming freshly from the business 
world, might be able to make many 
suggestions by heeding which the 
consuls could help our trade. 

The provision for grading fees ac- 
cording to the value of the invoices 
is excellent and will be a great relief 
to small importers and only a just 
tax upon large importations. It is 
also wise to turn the fees into the 
public treasury—a provision which 
should be extended to all collectors 
of customs. Under that provision 
the consul-generalship at London will 
not be worth $40,000 a year, and it 
is believed that the fees, many of 
which are notarial and often have no 
relation to the export of goods, will 
make the consular service nearly or 
quite self supporting. 

There has long been a demand for 
improvement in the consular ser- 
vice and it seems to us that the 
Lodge bill embraces all the sugges- 
tions that have come from years of 
agitation and are approved by men 
having special knowledge of the 
subject. 
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BEST TIME FOR TARIFF RE- 
VISION. 


os 


[From the Baltimore American. ] 


HE strongest objection to tariff 
revision is to be found in the 
condition of trade. When the pres- 
ent tariff law was passed business was 
in a state of collapse. The effect of 
the law was prompt and gratifying. 
Tarde revived under it and the coun- 
try became phenomenally prosperous. 
There has been no break in this pros- 
perity to the present moment. ‘There 
are, doubtless, inequalities in the 
working of the tariff, as are apt to be 
discovered in any law after it has 
been in operation some years. If it 
were possible to correct these in- 
equalities without impairing the 
system it would be proper to do so, 
or if these inequalities were such as 
to jeopardize the system revision 
would be judicious, but experience 
teaches that when once tariff legisla- 
tion is undertaken it is impossible for 
the wisest statesman to say where it 
will end. The effect on business is 
generally immediate and altogether 
harmful. The inequalities of the 
present tariff have not caused in all 
the years during which it has been 
enforced one-half of the injury that 
would be done to the business of the 
country by one month of tariff agi- 
tation in Congress. ‘The best time to 
revise the tariff is when business is 
so depressed that it cannot be ad- 
versely influenced by the process. 
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THE GALLINGER SHIPPING BILL, 


HE bill “to promote the national 
defense, to create a force of 
naval volunteers, to establish ocean 
mail lines to foreign markets, to pro- 
mote commerce and to provide rev- 
enue from tonnage’? framed by the 
Merchant Marine Commission, of 
which Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire is Chairman, has been 
promptly and favorably reported 
from Senator Frye’s Committee on 
Commerce, and was made the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate just be- 
fore the holiday recess—holding 
thus the precedence over all other 
measures for present consideration. 
Senator Gallinger will call the bill 
up on the reassembling of Congress, 
and will address the Senate on the 
measure in a speech setting forth its 
main features and the need of imme- 
diate encouragement to the merchant 
marine in foreign trade. ‘There are 
only three changes of any conse- 
quence from the form in which the 
bill was originally introduced a year 
At the desire of the Adminis- 
tration, one amendment postpones 
until 1909 the application of the 
coastwise laws to the Philippines, 
which would go into effect on July 
1 next and substitutes for this a gen- 
eral subvention of $6.50 per ton to 


ago. 


encourage American vessels to enter 
Philippine commerce. One result 
of this will be to establish American 


steamship communication between 
the Philippines and the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. 

A second amendment to the bill 
adds $250,000 to the present com- 
pensation paid under the Postal Aid 
law of 1891 to the American Line of 
trans-Atlantic mail steamers from 
New York to Plymouth and South- 
ampton. This additional aid is be- 
lieved to be necessary to prevent the 
destruction of the American Line by 
the large subsidy just granted by 
Great Britain to the Cunard line. 

A. third amendment proposes an 
increase of $217,000 in the present 
mail subvention of the Oceanic line 
of American steamers from San 
Francisco to New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. This line performs the fast- 
est mail service in Australian waters 
for a compensation from the United 
States very much less than is paid 
for an inferior service by European 
governments. Largely because of 
the swiftness and regularity of this 
postal communication, our exports 
to Australia have increased from 
$12,674,000 in 1896 to $27,401,000 
in 1904. 

With the exception of the in- 
creased subventions to the American 
Line to Europe and the Oceanic Line 
to Australia, all the national aid in 
the form of mail pay provided in the 
Gallinger bill is devoted to the up- 
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building of American steamship lines 
to Latin America, Africa and the 
Orient. ‘Ten new contract mail ser- 
vices are proposed as follows: 


One line from an Atlantic port 

to Brazil 
One line from an Atlantic port 

to; Argentinas sone oor e, ¢,B75,000 
One line from an Atlantic port 

to Isthmus of Panama ..... 375,000 
One line from a Gulf port to 

Brazil 
One line from a Gulf port to 

Isthmus of Panama ......... 75,000 
One line from a Gulf port to 

Cuba 
One line from a Gulf port to 

MOXI SA sishsne Weta aia otic 
.One line from a Pacific port via 

Hawaii to Japan, China and 

Ther POPES ee oe era 5 600,000 
One line from a Pacific port 

direct to Japan, China and 

the Philippines Nib ies aw 4Q0, 000 
One line from a Pacific port to 

the Isthmus of Panama .... 120,000 


50,000 


Besides these mail subventions to 
regular lines, general subventions at 
the rate of $5 per gross ton per year 
are offered by the bill to American 
cargo vessels, steam and sail, engaged 
This 
proposition is due largely to the 
Western desire as developed in the 
debate over the previous shipping 


in our foreign commerce. 


bill for national encouragement to 
ships of the “tramp” type, as distin- 
guished from regular lines. It is es- 
timated by Chairman Gallinger and 
his associates of the 
that the increased tonnage taxes pro- 
posed by the bill will produce a net 
increase in the revenue of $1,900,- 
000 to start with, so that in the first 
year instead of costing anything the 
bill will bring a net gain to the 


Commission 
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Treasury of $616,000. In the sec- 
ond year from July 1, 1907, to July 
1, 1908, the net cost of the proposed 
legislation is figured to be $1,667,- 
000, in the third year $3,532,000, in 
the fourth year $4,482,000, and in 
the tenth year $7,682,000—an av- 
erage of $4,625,000 a year. It is 
noted in the report of the Commis- 
sion that Great Britain and her colo- 
nies next year will expend, including 
the new Cunard subsidy between 
$6,000,000 and $7,000,000 on the 
encouragement of Imperial shipping; 
that France will expend about $8,- 
000,000, and that nations like Italy 
and Japan, with less than our popu- 
lation and much feebler resources 
will expend between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. 

It is estimated that the bill will 
create for the country a force of ten 
thousand naval volunteers, a new 
fleet of from two hundred to three 
thousand tons of steel mail steamers 
available for certain kinds of auxil- 
iary naval service in war, and a net 
increase in our general cargo ton- 
nage of one million five hundred 
thousand tons, giving to the United 
States in foreign trade a shipping 
larger than the entire merchant fleet 
of Norway or France, nearly twice 
that of Italy and twice that of Japan. 

President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage and several of his chief cabinet 
officers in their reports lay especial 
emphasis this year on the need of 
American shipping, and there is un- 
derstood to be a friendly majority 
for the bill in both houses of Con- 
oress. 
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PROTECTION AND CANADIAN 
WOOLENS. 


CANADIAN 
makes a good point in favor of 
higher duties on woolens imported 
into the Dominion, when he points 
out that a plant costing $200,000 in 
England would cost $300,000 in 
Canada; money could be had at 4 
per cent in England but not for less 
than 6 per cent in Canada; coal costs 
$4 a ton at the ship’s side, and wages 
are 50 per cent higher; besides which 
the English manufacturer sells to 
60,000,000 people, while the Cana- 
dian manufacturer’s market is lim- 
ited to 6,000,000, only one-tenth. 
For these reasons half the Canadian 
woolen mills have been compelled to 
close in the past four years. He 
therefore asked that the duty be 
raised from 30 to 38 per cent in or- 
der to help the Canadian factory 
compete with the British factory. 
On the other hand the custom- 
tailors of Canada want the present 
duty of 30 per cent reduced to 25 
per cent, owing to the high price of 
tweeds through which they have lost 
the American trade of $500,000 a 
year. 
It is quite a question whether or 
not the real trouble with Canadian 
woolen and other industries is not 


manufacturer 


the one-third tariff preferential al- 
lowed on imports from Great Britain. 
If, as the Canadian custom-tailors 
say, they have lost the American 
trade for suits of clothes by reason 
of the high price of tweeds, is there 
not some ground for fearing that the 
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Canadian people do not really get 
their British-made tweeds any 
cheaper? 
Watrer J. Barrarp. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


PROTECTION AND LABOR. 





The Bryan faction is continually 
harping about large manufacturing 
companies selling their products at 
lower prices in foreign countries than 
at home; therefore the tariff should be 
taken off to force them to sell at home 
at lower prices; and that the protective 
tariff is a burden on the people. They 
are either ignorant, or want to make 
capital to get control of the government. 
We have thousands coming to our coun- 
try monthly to obtain employment and 
better their condition. They must be 
employed or become a tax on us to sup- 
port them. If all are employed our 
home market is overstocked and some 
outlet must be had, or the laborer must 
be idle. To clear the market and keep 
labor employed these manufacturers 
are justified in exporting their produc- 
tion and selling at lower prices. If they 
reduced the home sales they would be 
compelled to reduce the price of labor. 
This protective system is the great 
protection to labor. It far exceeds the 
protection to capital. Any one who 
will consider this matter will find this 
to be a fact. The writer has had eighty 
years of experience in watching this 
protective system, and when the so- 
ealled Democracy has tinkered with the 
tariff and lowered it it has caused a 
great depression in business, and a large ~ 
number of workmen made idle and 
wages reduced. It was worse for labor 
than for capital. Capital did not eat. 
This has been the result every time for 
the past eighty years. This protective 
system has been the means of making 
this nation the strongest and most pro- 
gressive of any on this globe, and it 
should be maintained. It may be nec- 
essary to make changes as conditions 
change, but it should be done with care 
and for the best interest of the whole, 
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not for one locality at the expense of 
another. 

The greatest danger that has threat- 
ened this country was the war between 
labor and capital, but the dark cloud 
seems to be moving away. There was a 
time that newspapers and public speak- 
ers did not take up this matter. Polli- 
ticians were afraid of losing votes and 
the papers of loss in their circulation, 
but now the matter is being discussed 
in all sections, and strikes are getting 
unpopular. Labor and capital should 
work in harmony. Capital requires la- 
bor and labor needs capital; they are 
equal partners. Then there is the third, 
—the public. The public are the pat- 
rons. If the three would work in har- 
mony all would be benefited and the 
country more prosperous. 

J. WILDER. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


FARM PRODUCTS AND 
VALUES. 





HE annual report of Secretary 

Wilson estimates that the total 
wealth produced on farms in the 
United States in 1905 amounts to 
$6,415,000,000 — an increase of 
$256,000,000 over 1904. Four crops 
make new high records as to value— 
corn, hay, wheat and rice, although 
in quantity the corn crop is the only 
one that exceeds previous yields. 
The following specific comparisons 
of value of products in 1904 and 
1905, with the 1903 estimates are 
available: 


1905. 1904. 
Corn ....$1,216,000,000 $1,088,000,000 
Hay ..... 605,000,000 529,000,000 
Cotton ... 575,000,000 600,000,000 
Wheat ... 525,000,000 510,000,000 
Oats ..... 282,000,000 280,000,000 
Potatoes . 138,000,000 151,000,000 
Barley ... 58,000,000 59,000,000 
Tobaceo .. 52,000,000 53,000,000 
Rice .....  *14,000,000 14,000,000 
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Dairy prod- 
ucts ... 665,000,000 611,000,000 
Total ..$4,130,000,000 $3,895,000,000 
Not speci- 
fically 
enumer- 
ated ...a2,285,000,000  2,264,000,000 
Grand _to- 
tal ....$6,415,000,000 $6,159,000,000 
Estimate, 1903 ........ $5,917,000,000 





*Minimum. a Includes $500,000,000 
as value of poultry products in 1905. 


Corn reached its highest produc- 
tion with 2,708,000,000 bushels, a 
gain of 42,000,000 over the next 
highest year, 1899. The total quan- 
tity of hay is not given, and there is 
no estimate as to the quantity of cot- 
ton, but the government report of 
December 4 estimated 10,167,818 
bales of 500 pounds gross weight 
each, for the season while recently 
the New York Cotton Exchange 
gave 10,658,000 bales as the average 
estimate of 167 of its members. The 
wheat crop amounts to 684,000,000 
bushels; oats to 939,000,000 bushels, 
or 50,000,000 under the highest pro- 
duction, that of 1892; potatoes, 
quantity not given, but it is es 
timated to fall below the 1904 yield 
by 72,000,000 bushels; and barley, 
133,000,000 bushels. Tobacco was 
an undersized crop in 1905, as it was 
the previous year. The production 
of rice has increased from 250,000,- 
000 pounds in 1899 to 928,000,000 ~ 
pounds in 1904, but fell to 637,000,- 
000 in 1905, though it has a greater 
comparative value. 

Both butter and milk had higher 
prices in 1905, and the value of 
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dairy products is estimated at $665,- 
000,000. Poultry products have 
now reached a place of more than 
half a billion dollars in value. ‘The 
number of horses on farms is_ es- 
timated at 17,000,000, valued at 
$1,200,000,000; and mules are 
worth $252,000,000. Milch cows 
have reached a total of 17,570,000, 
worth $482,000,000. Other cattle 
have declined in number, but a year 
ago they numbered 43,669,000, 
worth $662,000,000. Sheep are de- 
clining somewhat in number and to- 
tal value. Swine hold their previ- 
ous position, numbering 47,321,000, 
and valued at $288,255,000. In the 
ageregate, the value of farm animals 
of all sorts has increased about 9 
per cent since the census of 1900. 

The secretary estimates that the 
farms of the country have increased 
in value during the past five years 
to a present aggregate of $6,133,- 
000,000. “Every sunset during the 
past five years,” he says, “has regis- 
tered an increase of $3,400,000 in 
the value of the farms of this coun- 
try.” This increased value, the sec- 
retary suggests, is invested better 
than in bank deposits or even in the 
gilt-edged bonds of private corpora- 
tions. f 

The free-trade papers have not 
been able to review this report, with- 
out pointing to the “great necessity” 
of a larger foreign market for what 
they assume to be a “great surplus 
of wheat and corn.” They steadily 
ignore the fact that of the total of 
farm products, 95 per cent is con- 
sumed at home. Our manufacturing 


industries that depend upon the 
farmers for food stuffs, employed 
2,154,000 persons in 1900. A tariff 
policy that would hurt manufactur- 
ers would go a long way to compel 
the farmers to seek a larger foreign 
market for their food stuffs. Our 
farmers have learned during the last 
five years that the home market is 
of paramount importance to them, 
and that foreign countries cannot 
be induced to take more of our sur- 
plus products than they need for 
current consumption. 

RAILROAD RATES AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. 





The Philadelphia Commercial List 
says: With reference to the charge of 
too high rates Senator Foraker recently 
cited statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor which 
show that the average charge of British 
railways for carrying one ton one mile 
is 2.82 cents. On the German roads it 
is 1.42 cents; on the French, 1.55; on 
the Austrian, 1.16, and on the Hunga- 
rian, 1.8 cents. On the American the 
average is .58 of one cent. These figures 
shed sufficient light on the charge that 
American rates are too high. The 
Philadelphia News Bureau says: The 
London Statist some time ago made the 
astonishing statement that railroad 
rates at that time were practically the 
same as when railroads were first put in 


operation in England. The English ~ 


roads average more than two cents per 
ton per mile, and it is probable that the 
rates for freight are as a whole as high 
in England as in any country in the 
world. 


Speaking of the revised tariff, it ap- 
pears to strike most thinking people 
that this country is prosperous enough 
with the tariff as it is.—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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WAGES, WORKING HOURS AND COST OF 
LIVING. 


[ Abstract of Report of National Bureau of Labor, by the Journal of Commerce. | 


A year ago in July the quarterly 
bulletin of the National Bureau of 
Labor was devoted to the subject 
of “Wages and Cost of Living.” The 
July number this year was devoted to 
the two topics, “Wages and Hours of 
Labor” and “Retail Prices of Food.” 
No great degree of precision can be at- 
tained in averaging the wages paid in 
different occupations er the hours per 
week worked in various trades and em- 
ployments, or in the cost of living of 
families of small income, but so long 
as the same method is used for a series 
of years the figures may serve the 
purposes of comparison with sufficient 
accuracy. The bulletins contain expla- 
nations of the methods used and give 
many details, but the substantial results 
are condensed into a few tables from 
which comparison can be drawn to show 
the tendency to better wages and shorter 
hours in proportion to the cost of liv- 
ing. 

The method of making up the average 
of wages by weighting the factors ac- 
cording to the aggregate paid in each 
industry as reported in the last Census 
is as satisfactory, perhaps, as any that 
could be used. No attempt is made to 
give the actual average rate for all oc- 
cupations, but the relation from year to 
year is expressed in percentages of the 
average for the ten years from 1890 to 
1899 as a standard. Taking this as rep- 
resenting 100, the number of persons 
employed in the several industries in- 
eluded in the computations increased 
from 94.8 in 1890 to 125.7 in 1904. The 
increase was to 99.4 in 18938, after which 
the average fell off to 94.1 for the next 
year and recovered to 98.6 in 1896, and 
then advanced steadily to 126.5 in 1903. 
It will be observed that there was a de- 
cline last year, but there is, no doubt, 


a new advance in the number of the em- 
ployed this year. With this increase 
in the number of workmen there has 
been a diminution in the average length 
of the working day. Taking 100 to rep- 
resent the standard, based on the aver- 
age for the ten years named, the figure 
for 1890 was 100.7 and for 1904 95.9. 
The decline was continous except for a 
slight setback in 1895. The tendency has 
been steadily in the direction of shorter 
hours, that is, of fewer hours per week. 
At the same time, there has been a 
steady increase in the average rate of 
wages. Taking again 100 as the stand- 
ard, based on the average from 1890 
to 1899, we find the percentage in 1900 
to be 100.8, with a gain to 100.9 in 1893, 
after which there was a decline with the 
hard times to 97.9 in 1894 and a gradual 
recovery to 100.2 in 1898. After that 
there was a relatively rapid advance to 
117, in 1904. The gain was from 108 
in 1901 to 112.2 in 1902 and 116.3 in 
1903. The increase of 1904 over 1890 
was 16.7 per cent, with a decrease of 
4.8 per cent in the hours of work, that is, 
the number of hours per week. 

How. do these changes compare with 
the cost of living? The showing as to 
variations in the retail prices of food in 
the latest bulletin does not materially 
affect that of the cost of living as ex- 
hibited last year. It was then shown, or 
at least assumed on the data obtained, 
that food represented 42.54 per cent of 
the cost of living, rent 12.95 per cent and 
clothing 14.04, numerous other items 
making up the full 100 per cent. Caleu- ~ 
lations were based upon facts obtained 
from 2,567 families in different parts of 
the country, with an average of 5.31 per- 
sons each, and with an income of not 
exceeding $1,200 a year for the head of 
the family. Figures for the year 1901 
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gave the average income per family as 
$£27.19, the average expenditures for all 
purposes $768.54 and the average cost of 
food as $326.90. Schedules of various 
articles of food are given in the propor- 
tions used on the average by these fam- 
ilies and of the cost of each article in the 
year’s consumption. Exhibits are given 
of the variations in price of the different 
articles from 1890 to 1903. For the pur- 
pose of comparison averages of cost of 
living were made by weighting the dif- 
ferent factors according to the consump- 
tion of various articles of food of which 
the prices were obtained for the series of 
years, and to ascertain variations in 
other elements of expenditure. Thus, 
again taking 100 as the standard, based 
on the average of ten years from 1890 
to 1899, it appears that the cost of liv- 
ing was 102.4 per cent of this in 1890 
and 103.8 per cent in 1891. It reached 
104.4 in 1893 and then fell off to 95.5 
in 1896. After that, with the revival 
of prosperity and increased activity in 
industry it increased to 100.1 in 1900, 
105.2 in 1901, 110.9 in 1902 and settled 
back to 110.3 in 1903. The figures for 
last year are given in the resent bul- 
letin only for the cost of food, which 
shows an increase of 1.8 per cent over 
the previous year. 

It will be observed that in this record 
from 1890 to 1904, during which there 
was a depression beginning in 1893 and 
a recovery in 1897, the largest increase 
is in the number of persons employed in 
the industries coming within the range 
of the comparison, the next highest is in 
the relative wages per hour, and the 
smallest in the cost of living, while there 
was a reduction in the hours worked per 
week. The latest bulletin gives a graphic 
diagram indicating these changes, but 
using the cost of food only to represent 
cost of living, that being the most impor- 
tant and the most fluctuating factor in 
it. This shows an increase in the num- 
ber of the employed from 94.8 to 126 
per cent of the standard of comparison, 
in wages from 100.3 to 117, and in cost 
of food from 102 to 112, while the rela- 
tive hours worked per week diminished 
from 100.7 to 95.9. The general result 
of these calculations is to show that 


with prosperity there is an increase in 
the number of persons employed and in 
the average wages, a smaller increase 
in the cost of living, and a decrease in 
the hours of labor. At least that ap- 
pears to have been the case in this coun- 
try in recent years. 


THE TARIFF AND FINANCE. 





[From the Burlington Free Press. | 
ORMER- Governor Lewellyn 
Powers of Maine, who has been 
in Washington, is quoted as saying 
that there is no sentiment in the Pine 
Tree State in favor of tariff revision, 
and he added that “the same can be 
said of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont.” We do not know to what 
extent the former executive of Maine 
is qualified to speak for the Green 
Mountain State, but he certainly has 
diagnosed the situation correctly. 
Vermont has too vivid remembrances 
of the former flooding of the mar- 
kets with farm products from the 
Dominion to desire reciprocity with 
Canada or the lowering of tariff rates 
to a point where Canadian products 
would come into serious competition 
with American farm products. 

Some tariff smasher may insist that 
this opinion is held merely by States 
chiefly concerned in the products of 
the farm, but any individual who is 
tempted to hold this position may be 
interested to learn that the great 
financial interests and those for whom 
the Wall Street market constitutes a 
financial barometer are in line with 
Vermont and Maine and other States 
along the Canadian border in their 
opposition to the cutting of tariff 
rates. 
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Proof of this is to be found in the 
manner in which President Roose- 
velt’s message was received in the 
American metropolis. As soon as it 
became certain that the President 
was in accord with the stand pat pol- 
icy or, in other words, not in favor 
with the smashing of the tariff, prices 
for various securities became firmer 
in Wall Street, and there was a gen- 
eral feeling of relief that there was to 
be no interruption of the prosperity 
which is being experienced all over 
the: COUNbEY si Niele. 

It is probably safe to say that there 
is not a single schedule in the whole 
Dingley tariff law which was not for- 
mulated as a compromise or, in other 
words, as a law that would be best 
adapted to the average case or situ- 
ation. Under these circumstances, 
it is safe to say that no schedule 
should be changed in violation of the 
law of averages, and that law does 
not often change. 


PRICES OF TIN PLATE. 





The Iron and Steel Bulletin gives a 
series of tables, showing the prices at 
which foreign tinplates have been sold 
at New York, freight and duty paid, 
from 1879 to 1898; also the prices at 
which domestic tinplates have been sold 
at New York and at mills in Pennsyl- 
vania from 1896 to 1904. The prices at 
New York per box of 108 pounds, for 
an average grade of Melyn charcoal tin 
plates and an average grade of Grafton 
or J. B. coke tin plates, were $7.25 for 
the former and $6.25 for the latter in 
1879; $6.20 and $5.30 in 1891; $4.45 
and $3.63 in 1896. Since 1896 foreign 
tinplates have not been an important 
factor in supplying the home market, 
the bulk of imports having been used 
by the oil and canning interests for re- 
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exportation that the benefit of the draw- 
back provision of 99 per cent of the duty 
paid might be obtained. The average 
price in 1897 was $3.26; in 1898, $2.99; 
1899, $4.06; 1900, $4.47; 1901, $4; 1902, 
$3.93; 1903, $3.74; and in 1904, $3.41. 
The Bulletin says: 

“From a leading New York commis- 
sion house we learn that the price actual- 
ly paid at New York for Bessemer coke 
tinplates of domestic manufacture on 
October 24, 1892, was $5.20 per box of 
108 pounds, and $4.97 per box of 100 
pounds. The black plates were man- 
ufactured in the West and the tinning 
was done in the East. In May, 1892, 
the price was $5.15 per box of 108 
pounds and $4.95 per box of 100 pounds, 
and in October, 1893, it was $5 per box 
of 108 pounds and $4.77 ber box of 100 
pounds. In November, 1893, the price at 
Pennsylvania mills was $4.75 per box of 
100 pounds. On December 7, 1893, it was 
$4.95 per box of 108 pounds and $4.80 
per box of 100 pounds. Later in Decem- 
ber the same year it was $4.85 per box 
of 108 pounds and $4.77 per box of 100 
it was $3.60 per box of 108 pounds and 
$3.45 per box of 100 pounds. To the 
mill prices about 15 cents for freight to 
New York should be added. 

“William U. Follansbee, secretary of 
treasurer of the Follansbee Brothers 
Company, of Pittsburgh, advises us that 
in each of the last six months of 1892 
the price of Bessemer coke tinplates was 
$5.50 per box of 100 pounds f. o. b. at 
mill near Pittsburgh, and that the price 
for the same grade of tinplates in 1893 
was $5.50 per box in March, $5.20 per 
box in June, and $4.90 per box in Sep- 
tember, and that in December, 1894, it 
was $3.70 per box. Beginning early in 
1895 a sufficient number of American 
mills were in operation to make a defi- 
nite market for coke tinplates. From 
February to October of that year these 
tinplates were obtainable at $3.47 1-2 
per box of 100 pounds, f. o. b. at mill 
near Pittsburgh, with a still lower price 
of $3.35 per box in December, 1895. 

“The tariff act of 1883 fixed the duty 
on tinplates at one cent a pound, which 
was purely a revenue duty. The Mc- 
Kinley tariff of 1890 increased this duty 
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to two and two-tenths cents a pound, to 
take effect on July 1, 1891. This pro- 
tective duty at once gave to this coun- 
try a tinplate industry, although it was 
not until a few years after the duty took 
effect that domestic tinplates and terne 
plates were produced in large quanti- 
ties. 

“On October 1, 1894, the McKinley 
duty was reduced by the Wilson tariff 
to one and two-tenths cents a pound, 
but the industry was now fairly started 
and could not be stamped out by the 
reduction. In July, 1897, the duty was 
increased in the Dingley tariff to one 
and one half cents a pound, and under 
this duty our tinplate industry has 
greatly prospered. 

“An examination of the tables of 
prices we have given will show that so 
long as foreigners enjoyed the monopoly 
of supplying our markets with tinplates 
they charged us high prices for all the 
tinplates we bought from them, and that 
during the last eleven years tinplates 
have been as a rule much cheaper in our 
markets than they had previously been, 
thus illustrating again the truth that a 
protective duty if maintained long 
enough not only gives employment to 
our own people and keeps our money at 
home but also has the effect of perma- 
nently reducing the prices of the pro- 
tected products. 

“Commercial tinplates and_ terne 
plates were first made from domestic 
black plates in this country at Pitts- 
burgh in 1872, but their production soon 
ceased owing to foreign competition. In 
1903 our production of tinplates and 
terne plates probably exceeded and in 
1904 probably almost equalled that of 
Great Britain, our estimate of the pro- 
duction of the two countries in these 
years being as follows: 1903—Great 
Britain, 1,047,872,000 pounds; United 
States, 1,075,200,000 pounds; 1904— 
Great Britain, 1,291,302,000 pounds; 
United States, 1,025,920,000 pounds. 

“The production of tinplates and terne 
plates in Great Britain as given above 
is only approximately correct, as no ex- 
act statistics of the annual production 
of either tinplates or terne plates are 
collected by that country. The home 
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consumption, however, is estimated by 
Mr. Jeans, Secretary of the British Iron 
Trade Association, and if the exports of 
tinplates and terne plates for 1903 and 
1904 are added, of which His Majesty’s 
Government collects complete statistics, 
the estimated production given above 
will be obtained.” 


PROTECTION IN CANADA. 





NEED OF A TARIFF WHICH WILL DE- 
VELOP HOME INDUSTRIES, AND RE- 
DUCE DEPENDENCY ON THE MOTHER 


COUNTRY AND THE UNITED STATES. 





[From the Ottawa (Ont.) Free Press. | 


i its present propaganda the In- 
dustrial League directs all its 
force against the excessive importa- 
tion into Canada from the United 
States. It is careful not to attempt 
an explanation of this state of affairs. 
It merely points to the $162,738,- 
571 worth of imports for home con- 
sumption and cries, “Horrible, most 
horrible!” In dealing with this 
question it is merely a duty to be 
fair. 

From Great Britain Canada im- 
ported, in 1905, $45,099,527 worth 
of dutiable goods, 29.9 per cent of 
her total imports; from the United 
States, $78,797,440 worth, 52.2 per 
cent. Of free goods from Great 
Britain, $15,242,182 worth, 18.7 per 
cent; from the United States, $83,- 
941,181 worth, 74.7 per cent. This 
74.7 per cent was largely the food 
and tools of industry without which 
our wheels would be silent and our 
factories closed. 

Despite a substantial perferential 
tariff granted to Great Britain by the 
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Liberal Government the United 
States sent to Canada $18,568,016 
worth of iron and steel and the man- 
ufactures of these materials; of ag- 
ricultural implements, $1,721,089 
worth, a falling off of over $1,000,- 
000 for the preceding year, showing 
that the adequate protection granted 
Canadian implement makers is mak- 
ing itself felt; of cotton wool, $5,- 
550,032 worth; of binder twine 
$1,288,696 worth; of oak, $1,200,- 
914 worth; of anthracite and dust, 
$12,011,862 worth; of steel rails, 
$4,517,486 worth. 

Before condemning the 
tariff or asking for the exclusion of 
United States goods by a prohibitive 
tariff it would be well to consider 
carefully the part these imports, and 
only a few have been chosen for il- 
lustration, play in the opening up of 
Canada. 

Our implement works and our 


present 


steel plants are working to their full 
capacity. We need more of them, 
and of similar industries, and they are 
daily being established in this coun- 
try under the present tariff, largely 
through American enterprise and by 
means of American capital. 

There are many lines that Canada 
could obtain from Great Britain 
which she now imports from the 
United States. She needs no higher 
protection against the Republic to 
send this trade to England. In the 
current number of a Canadian man- 
ufacturing journal there is quoted an 
article from the London Iron and 
Coal Trades Review on the tin plate 
situation which contains a statement 
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that it would be well for the Indus- 
trial League to brood over. It says: 

“The American trade returns show 
that Canada did take a considerably 
larger quantity of American tin 
plates in 1904 than in the previous 
year (American imports doubled in 
1905). This would be a simple prob- 
lem enough if the prices quoted in 
the two cases were approximately the 
same, but the official records of 
values show that the American 
prices, in 1904 at all events, were 
materially higher than the British. 
We are, therefore, driven to the 
conclusion that the American plates 
were taken because of the 
venience of the source of supply and 
by means of the peculiar contracts 
made by American firms.” 

Nearness of market and _ the 
rapidity with which orders can be 
filled, and the fact that importers 
can conveniently import in small 
quantities practically annuls the ef- 
fect of the preferential tariff in many 
lines. 

Again, the American makers study 
the needs of the Canadian market 
and the tastes of the people. The 
British manufacturer has so _ far 
proved too conservative to adapt his 
trade to the conditions of this coun- 
try. 

Then there is an army of wide- 
awake commercial travelers continu- 
ally in Canada exhibiting United - 
States goods and inducing buyers to 
visit their factories and making con- 
tracts to suit purchasers. 

If the Industrial League had its 
will Canadians under a high tariff 


con- 
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would either have to pay exhorbi- 
tant prices for the bulk of their 
goods or be satisfied with any old 
style they could procure in England. 

Possibly the most important factor 
in causing the large importations of 
United States goods is the systematic 
and extensive advertising done in 
Canada by American firms. This 
country is flooded with daily papers, 
weekly papers and monthly maga- 
zines which are crowded with up-to- 
date advertisements of American 


goods. American enterprise goes 
farther. It uses the papers of this 
country. Here is something for the 


Industrial League and the British 
manufacturer to chew upon! In the 
number of the Toronto manufactur- 
ing journal already referred to, if the 
advertisements are examined it will 
be found that forty-seven are from 
United States firms and four from 
British If we granted ab- 
solute free trade to Great Britain 


firms. 


the push and go of the American 
firms that advertise the merits of their 
goods would still give them a hold 
on the Canadian market. 

But the Canadian manufacturers 
have no desire to see British goods 
coming to Canada. “They will in- 
sist on a tariff which will at least put 
our Canadian manufacturers on an 
equivalent footing with the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain.” At present, 
for example, the finer lines of cotton 
goods come from English mills. 
A tariff is demanded that will give 
the Canadian mills a monopoly of thé 
home market. Very good! But do 
not go to the English cotton opera- 
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tive with the story that the tariff 
has been raised in his interests. Tell 
him frankly that you do not want his 
goods, that you want him to leave the 
place of his birth and settle in the 
Dominion. 

We are not unjust to the manufac- 
turers. They have put themselves 
on record and demand that the mini- 
mum tariff against Great Britain 
“must afford adequate protection to 
all Canadian producers.” 

If they had their will the imports 
from Great Britain would rapidly 
dwindle from $60,000,000 worth to 
$20,000,000 or $30,000,000 worth. 


A SENSIBLE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE. 





PITTSBURGH OPPOSES NEW YORK AND 
GIVES REASONS. 





Report of Committee on Trade and 
Commerce on Tariff Revision and 
Reciprocity, and Especially Reci- 
procity with Germany—Sacrific- 
ing a Great System to Compara- 
tively Small Interests. 





OUR Committee on Trade and 
Commerce has had referred to 

it a communication and resolutions 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, calling attention to al-_ 
leged grave dangers that threaten the 
foreign trade of the United States 
from the adoption by certain Euro- 
pean countries, in particular Germa- 
ny, France, Russia and Austria-Hun- 
gary, of high protective tariff duties 
on imports; thereby, in the opinion 
of that body, seriously curtailing, 
if not, in some instances, entirely cut- 
ting off our exports to those countries. 
The communication further sets forth 
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advantages thought possible to be se- 
cured in the conclusion of treaties of 
reciprocity with those nations, and 
calls upon this Chamber to co-operate 
in influencing the National Govern- 
ment to take measures for the exten- 
sion and enlargement of our foreign 
trade. | 

Your Committee wishes to ex- 
press its esteem of the standing and 
character of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, the far-reaching influ- 
ence of its action, and the import- 
ance of the subject discussed in their 
communication. 

We regret, however, that we can- 
not recommend approval of the res- 
olutions or co-operation in furthering 
the ideas embraced in them. On the 
contrary, we feel that they should 
be opposed. 

Your Committee heartily endorses 
any effort which will tend to increase 
the foreign trade of the United 
States, but does not believe that tar- 
iff revision and the conclusion of 
reciprocity treaties would be potent 
factors in such expansion. We sug- 
gest the up-building of the American 
Merchant Marine, the proper and 
acceptable packing of merchandise to 
suit foreign customers, closer study 
of their special needs and demands, 
the more liberal extension of credits, 
more attention and enterprise of 
merchants and manufacturers in sup- 
plying markets already open and 
seeking new ones. The advantages 
of our present protective tariff in the 
development and maintenance of our 
great home market must be recog- 
nized by all. The plain fact that, 
under the operation of the Dingley 
law, our foreign commerce has pros- 
pered, and is increasing in value as 
never before, bears further testimony 
that our present tariff system has 
placed no appreciable obstruction in 
its progress. The United States is 
now exporting more goods than any 
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other nation, and that without sacri- 
ficing our own market. 

The conclusion of reciprocity trea- 
ties must, as a matter of necessity, 
require a considerable amount of tar- 
iff revision, which we believe unnec- 
essary and unwise at this time of our 
unprecedented prosperity and growth 
and with best prospects for their con- 
tinuance. 

We submit that economic meas- 
ures well established and highly suc- 
cessful in the accruing results should 
not be changed when confronted by 
doubtful dangers and unwarranted 
alarms; that wisely planned, carefully 
devised tariff schedules should not 
be revised or amended to meet a few 
particular demands when, as a whole, 
they seem eminently satisfactory to 
the people of the United States, as 
repeatedly expressed through their 
representatives in the National Gov- 
ernment. 

It is not the purpose of this report 
to enter into a lengthy presentation 
of facts and statistics of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, past 
and present, nor an attempt to show 
its insignificance compared with our 
enormous home trade. Such data is 
open and of easy access to all who 
wish to weigh and consider this is- 
sue. 

A particular case, however, is 
worthy of consideration in this con- 
nection. In the communication re- 
ferred to, special attention is called 
to our trade with Germany, alleged 
to be in danger of loss and impair- 
ment from a threatened imposition 
of a retaliatory tariff; the remedy for 
which is suggested in a treaty of rec- 
iprocity (i. e.), a revision of some of 
our tariff schedules peculiarly ob- 
noxious to German exporters. Your 
Committee appreciates the import- 
ance of the value of that country’s 
share in the foreign trade of the 
United States; Germany is, indeed, 
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our second largest customer for ex- 
ports, and we hope and believe that 
she will always remain so. The ex- 
ports of the United States to Ger- 
many in 1904, as is well known, total 
in value $215,000,000; but of this it 
can be shown in detail that possibly 
$39,000,000 worth, or less than one- 
fifth of the total would be affected 
by the new tariff. For the sake, how- 
ever, of showing the magnitude of 
the interests we desire to protect and 
preserve from disturbance, suffice it 
to say that the estimated value ($60,- 
000,000) of our home market for a 
single day is of far greater value to 
us than all the commodities which 
the German empire would exclude 
in a year. 

To prevent the possible loss of a 
small part of our export trade with 
Germany, and the same would doubt- 
less apply to other nations concerned, 
we are asked to grant concessions on 
our tariff schedules and allow Ger- 
man exporters to participate to a 
larger extent in this valuable home 
market. Were we to do so, it is fair 
to conclude that most of the trading 
nations would demand similar favors. 
Present commercial treaties with 
most of the nations of Europe, 
South America and Asia would soon 
need to be reconstructed. 

As advocates of the principle of 
protection, we believe that such in- 
ternational reconstruction would se- 
riously menace the prosperity of the 
United States, unsettling business 
conditions by continued and almost 
endless revisions of inequalities, and 
consequent changes in our whole po- 
litical economy. 

Even for the comparatively small 
increase in the value of exports that 
might result from the conclusion of 
agreements with a particular nation 
or nations, the United States could 
not do so without unjustly discrimi- 
nating against others. Especially 
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would it be a poor business policy to 
conclude a treaty with Germany, the 
greatest commercial rival of Great 
Britain, which country, in turn, is 
our best customer and the most 
promising one. Great Britain buys 
more from the United States than 
the countries of Continental Europe 
combined. We pay no tariff duties 
on our products going into English 
markets. There is no basis for a 
treaty of reciprocity with Great Brit- 
ain; why give an advantage to an- 
other customer? Every considera- 
tion of business or morals demands 
that we make no treaties that will in- 
terfere with existing friendly and 
paying relations. 

In an endeavor to secure informa- 
tion upon this subject, your Commit- 
tee sought to obtain an expression 
from some of our leading exponents 
of the tariff question and received 
most valuable assistance. 

Your Committee on Trade and 
Commerce recommends the adoption 
of the following: 

Resolved, That the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh is opposed 
to any revision, or agitation of re- 
vision of the present tariff schedules 
of the United States, at this time of 
unbounded prosperity and well-set- 
tled business conditions, which we 
believe would be greatly disturbed 
thereby. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to 
the conclusion of any treaty of reci- 
procity with Germany or other coun- 
tries of Europe, at the present time, — 
deeming such to be unnecessary and 
unwise. 

Resolved, That our representatives 
in the National Government be re- 
quested to do all in their power to 
defeat any attempt at tariff revision 
or the conclusion of reciprocal trade 
treaties in the forthcoming session 
of Congress. 

Resolved, That this report and 
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these resolutions be printed and cop- 
ies sent to our representatives in 
Congress and other commercial or- 
ganizations; also that the subject be 
presented to the National Board of 
Trade at its next meeting, for con- 
sideration and action. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. P. Burcnurrerp, 

Apert J. Logan, 

Joun H. Jonzs, 

Joun Brinpiey, 

R. H. Boaas, 

J. W. Marsu, 

Joun ©. Atricu, Chairman, 
Committee on Trade and Commerce. 


Adopted November 27, 1905. 


BRITISH LIBERALS AND FREE 


TRADE. 





[Robert Ellis Thompson. ] 


What can the Liberals do for the 
masses of the English unemployed in 
London and other cities? Their free- 
trade principles commit the party to un- 
dertaking nothing, but living in hope of 
an improvement in the labor market. 
The protectionists will tell the unem- 
ployed that their misery is due to the 
ports of Great Britain being open to 
foreign imports of things which ought 
to be made in England. They will call 
upon them to aid in having that policy 
overthrown, and the labor market se- 
eured to Englishmen by restrictions on 
immigration. The Liberals will have 
no answer to this except to bid them to 
be patient, and hope for better times. 
But as the Liberals themselves are hold- 
ing up the present times as all that 
would be asked, and insisting that Eng- 
lish industries have lost no ground, and 
that England’s control of foreign mar- 
kets is all she could desire, they will 
find it hard to make both ends of their 
argument meet. Hungry men have no 
love for a party which sits with its 
hands in its lap when the people are 
suffering. The Democrats were driven 
from office in this country in 1840 for 
assuming that very attitude. Mr. Van 
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Buren told the unemployed that they 
were suffering by a law of nature, over 
which he and his party had no control. 
The Whigs offered to restore prosperity 
it they had the chance. The nation 
gave them the chance, and they kept 
their promise. The number of unem- 
ployed voters in England is not large 
enough as yet to threaten a political 
overturn; but that number is much 
more likely to increase than to dimin- 
ish—not to the comfort of the Liberals. 


Give British capital and British en- 
terprise the slightest encouragement, 
give them only fair conditions, and they 
will provide work in abundance at fair 
wages. We have already drawn atten- 
tion to the enormous orders for motor 
omnibuses, to take only one example, 
now being given by British customers 
to foreign firms. The reason is that the 
foreign maker has not to pay high Brit- 
ish rates and taxes. The British manu- 
facturer has not only to pay these rates 
and taxes, but also to maintain out of 
his earnings the men in England who 
are deprived of employment through the 
orders being given to foreign firms. 
Thus he cannct sell his wares at as 
cheap a price, and so, when the unem- 
ployed go to him for work, he cannot 
buy the one article, labor, which they 
have to sell. A tariff such as we have 
indicated will give certain employment 
tc suit all kinds of labor; it is the one 
and only permanent cure for the present 
complaint and suffering.—London Mail. 


The American branch industries have 
been established here for several reasons 
apart from the tariff. One is the expan- 
sion of the Dominion which has widened 
the home markets; another, the abun- 
dance and cheapness of the raw mate- 
rials which have been more or less ex- 
hausted in the United States; another, 
the absence of the labor problems which 
prevail across the lines. But the greatest 
of all is the fact that Canada is an inte- 
gral part of the British empire, which 
can be reached in its remotest lands with 
greater ease and facility than from the 
republic.—London (Ont.) Free Press. 
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OUR GERMAN TRADE. 





| Worcester Telegram. | 


The United States provides Germany 
with 13.8 per cent of its imports. Great 
Britain supplies Germany with only 14 
per cent of its imports and the British 
are the great trading people of the 
world besides being the neighbors of the 
Germans. That is only two-tenths per 
cent more than this country sells in 
Germany. Russia and Austria-Hungary 
are two and three per cent behind the 
United States in the supply of Ger- 
many, and they are still nearer neigh- 
bors, with all the favored nation tariff 
advantages and other bouquets in that 
line. The United States has made its 
gain in the markets of Germany since 
the old nations nearer the seat of traffic 
have been dabbling, in the Democratic 
way, in reciprocity and special and dual 
tariffs. There is nothing kills the trade 
of any nation so fast as swapping mar- 
kets by means of what the fanatics call 
reciprocity and other names for free 
trade. These figures are not based on 
American guesses at the trade with 
Germany, but on figures given out by 
the German government. They leave 
nothing whatever for the claims of the 
reciprocity cranks to stand upon. 


That business should go on uninter- 
rupted by tariff uncertainties is said by 
a Michigan paper to be the wish of at 
least four-fifths of the American people 
and if the opportunity were offered 
them they would express themselves as 
disposed to let “better than ever before” 
alone by a popular majority very much 
greater than that given the President 
in opposition to a tariff revision candi- 
date in 1904. This at least is the posi- 
tion in the West. He who talks 
with farmers, producers, manufacturers, 
everywhere in the West, becomes fully 
satisfied that no tariff tinkering would 
have been agreeable to them.—Salem 
(Ore.) Statesman. 


As the News has stated before there 
is not a Republican in Iowa who is not 


in favor of a revision of the tariff when- 


ever conditions warrant it, and the Re- 
publican party has revised and changed 
the tariff laws of the country any num- 
ber of times in the past and will doubt- 
less repeat the operation many times in 
the future. There is no comfort for the 
antis in the platform of the Massachu- 
setts convention. If there is they are 
welcome to it.—Arlington (Ia.) News. 


When there is a general agreement 
among the citizens of the several states 
that a necessity exists for a revision of 
the tariff system then there will be time 
enough to undertake it; or should the 
revenues fall short permanently, it 
might become necessary to provide ad- 
ditional sources of revenue. Neither 
emergency exists yet, so the tariff sched- 
ules can be profitably left alone. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is in line with general 
business sentiment on the tariff ques- 
tion.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


During the latter part of the summer 
the idea of taxing coffee in order to 
make up the deficit was quite popular 
among Congressmen, but has been aban- 
doned since the deficit has decreased. 
Nothing whatever has been heard of any 
plan of the sort since Congress con- 
vened. Treasury officials have denied 
all knowledge of any recent change in 
Brazilian duties or of any plan what- 
ever to impose a duty on coffee. 


If England only had 5,000,000 pros- 
perous farmers and their families to 
want implements, clothing and other 
articles of necessity, convenience and 
comfort, not so many workmen would 
be idle and not so many wives and chil- 
dren starving. A fiscal policy that de- 
stroys agriculture destroys the nation. 
—American Economist. 


Never have the people of the United 
States enjoyed such continuous and in- 
creasing prosperity as has _ prevailed 
since the protective enactment of 1897. 
Then why score the American states- 
manship which has made possible these 


truly marvelous results?—Manchester 
(Ja.) Press. 
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TARIFF DISCUSSION IN CONGRHSS. 


EXTRACTS FROM SPEECHES OF SEVERAL MASSACHUSETTS REPRESENTATIVES ON THIS 
SUBJECT. 


URING the long debate on the 
Philippine tariff bill, in the 
House of Representatives, the tariff 
was discussed at considerable length 
by several representatives of both po- 
litical parties. We can afford space 
for only some extracts from speeches 
made by Massachusetts congressmen 
which have attracted the most pub- 
lic attention, and which may be of 
special interest to our readers. We 
are obliged to omit all of the discus- 
sion relating to the Philippine tariff. 
The debate opened January 4, 
with a speech by Chairman Payne of 
the Ways and Means Committee, ex- 
plaining the general features and the 
prospective benefits of the measure, 
but he did not discuss the general 
tariff question. On January 6, Rep- 
resentative Hill, of Connecticut, of 
the same committee, made a long 
speech in support of the bill, and was 
followed by Mr. Mondell of Montana 


in opposition. 





REPRESENTATIVE LAWRENCE. 


Congressman Lawrence, of Massachu- 
setts, after a brief reference to the bill, 


said that “now that the Committee on 
Ways and Means has heard and favor- 
ably considered the prayer of the wards 
of the nation, I trust it will not be con- 
sidered treasonable for a Republican to 
suggest to that committee that it give 
some consideration to the appeal of the 
citizens here at home for relief from 
oppressive tariff sehedules. For some 
time they have been asking for free hides 
and free coal and free iron ore and free 
lumber. They have begged for free 
alcohol in the arts and for a reduction 
of some of the duties fixed in 1897 and 
now believed to be too high. They 
would like to have the Committee on 
Ways and Means make a thorough in- 
vestigation to determine if changes in 
existing tariff rates are not now de- 
manded by ehanged conditions. The 
Republican party has said that the tariff 
would be revised by its friends when de- 
manded by changed conditions. I 
believe that tariff revision and readjust- 
ment should be undertaken now, and 
that is the expressed opinion of the Re- 
publicans of my State.” 

Referring to the tariff plank in the 
Massachusetts Republican platform, he 
said that it was satisfactory to all but 
one of the nineteen members of the com- 
mittee on resolutions, and it was adopted 
by an almost unanimous vote; therefore 
it was clear to him that the views of an 
overwhelming majority of the Republi- 
cans of Massachusetts had been satisfac- 
torily expressed. By the _ resolution 
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adopted they “reaffirmed their devotion 
to the principle of protection, and ex- 
pressed their opposition to tariff changes 
tending to depress or destroy any of our 
industries or to lower the wages of 
American labor. Surely any who de- 
sire changes which would wreck our in- 
dustries or lower wages have no standing 
in a Republican convention or in the 
Republican party. Republicans are pro- 
tectionists. No matter how much they 
may differ as to the necessity for 
changes in tariff schedules, they all be- 
lieve that the policy of protection should 
be maintained. The history of our 
country justifies our adherence to that 
VGHOM ees 

“But they also recognized the fact, as 
declared by the national Republican con- 
vention at Chicago, that rates should be 
changed when conditions have so 
changed that the public interest de- 
mands the alteration of schedules. They 
also recognized the fact that the time 
at which revision of the tariff should be 
undertaken must be determined by the 
representatives of the party from all 
parts of our common country. The Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts do not ask 
their representatives to attempt to bring 
about tariff revision by making an alli- 
ance with representatives of the Demo- 
cratic party, who do not agree with them 
as to the necessity of maintaining the 
protective principle. They wish tariff 
revision, but they recognize that it 
should come by the action of the repre- 
sentatives of their own party from all 
parts of our country. 

“Having recognized the facts that 
changes should be made in tariff sched- 
ules when the public interest demands 
them, and that the time for such 
changes must be determined by the rep- 
resentatives of their own party, the dele- 
gates at our convention approved the 
position taken by their Senators and 
Representatives in favor of present ac- 
tion and urged that they should continue 
to press upon their party associates in 
Congress from other states the wisdom 
of a consideration of the tariff for the 
purpose of revision and readjustment. I 
know that this declaration has been de- 
nounced by Democrats and by certain 


high priests of the stand-patters, who 
are perhaps moved by fear that some pet 
schedule may be jarred by revision, as a 
‘straddle, but I respectfully submit 
that those who so characterize it must be 
perverse to the verge of hopelessness. 

“Tt is still true that there are none so 
blind as those who won’t see or who do 
not want to see. Present action does 
not mean past action or future action. 
It means now—that now is the accepted 
time. The Republicans of Massachu- 
setts have thus in most positive terms 
placed themselves on record as favoring 
an immediate revision and adjustment 
of tariff schedules.” 


“T hold it to be the duty of a party 
responsible for a tariff law to see to it 
that when a duty is no longer needed 
for the protection of our industries, it 
be removed; when it has become so high 
as to be a bounty and thus an unneces- 
sary tax upon the consumer, it be re- 
duced. Protection is based upon the 
difference in the cost of production 
abroad and at home. No one should ask 
for more.” 


“Tt was suggested at our state conven- 
tion that a specific demand be made that 
hides, coal, iron ore, lumber, and wood 
pulp be placed on the free list. Person- 
ally, it seemed to me then, and it seems 
to me now, that there are sound reasons 
for urging that these articles be placed 
on the free list. That is certainly so 
with respect to hides, coal and iron ore. 
In November a delegation of boot and 
shoe and leather manufacturers called 
on President Roosevelt and urged upon 
him the necessity of a repeal of the duty 
on hides. The delegation numbered 
twenty-eight men, representing a major- 
ity of the leather, tanning and boot and 
shoe industries of the United States, 
and a majority of them came from New 
York and the West. They claimed to 
speak for the manufacturers of $300,- 
000,000 worth of shoes, that they em- 
ployed over 100,000 workmen, and pay 
about $75,000,000 to wage earners. 
They said that they were unanimous in 
asking for the repeal of the duty on 
hides, that this great industry is op- 
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pressed and burdened by a needless duty 
which prevents proper growth and ex- 
pansion, both domestic and foreign. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
the cost of leather in the cheap, heavy 
shoes worn by the greatest number of 
our people is proportionately greater 
than in expensive and highly finished 
shoes. And so the spokesman for the 
delegation claimed that they were 
pleading not alone for those engaged 
in manufacturing, but also for the wel- 
fare of the people who wear _ shoes. 
About 240,000,000 pairs of shoes are 
made annually in the United States, 
and the difference in the price of leath- 
er here and where there is no duty on 
hides varies from three to five cents per 
pound, which means from four to seven 
cents on the average factory cost. The 
price of hides has risen from nine cents 
in 1897 to fifteen and one-half cents in 
1905. As cattle are raised and slaugh- 
tered principally for beef, hides are a 
by-product, and it is doubtful if cattle 
raisers gain any benefit from the duty, 
as prices fluctuate, so far as the trust 
permits, in accord with the supply and 
demand for cattle for beef purposes. 

“Tt has been often insinuated that the 
manufacturers who were crying so loud- 
ly for the removal of the duty on hides 
were actuated solely by selfish purposes; 
that while they wished no duty on hides 
they would fight vigorously against any 
reduction of the duty on their manu- 
factured product. The gentlemen who 
appeared before the President denied 
this and stated that they would willing- 
ly consent to a reasonable reduction of 
this duty. 

“T know it is feared by some, prob- 
ably many, that any serious considera- 
tion of tariff changes will bring demor- 
alization to business. Many so-called 
‘stand-patters’ freely admit that there 
are glaring errors in our present tariff 
law which demand attention. They say 
that they would favor correcting such 
errors if it could be done without a gen- 
eral tariff revision, but they argue that 
the country is now prosperous and that 
nothing ought to be done which might 
disturb present business conditions. I 
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can not share that fear if action is 
taken by the friends of protection, by 
those absolutely pledged to maintain 
the principle of protection. If such 
changes made to right admitted wrongs 
can not be brought about without plac- 
ing in peril our prosperity, then it seems 
to me such prosperity must be conceded 
to rest upon very unstable foundation 
and to be a growth of the mushroom 
variety. 

“History has a habit of repeating 
itself, and there is certainly reason to 
fear that if changes demanded in the 
interest of the people are not made the 
task of revision will be handed over to 
those who are opposed to the principle 
of protection and bent upon its destruc- 
tion.” 





REPRESENTATIVE SULLIVAN. 

In the course of a long speech, Mr. 
Sullivan (Democrat), of Massachusetts, 
claimed that the people of his state re- 
gardless of party were practically 
united in favor of tariff revision. He 
said: “The tariff-revision sentiment has 
gone beyond the control of the Republi- 
can leaders of Massachusetts; and it is 
certain that the crow which the Repub- 
lican party ate in their last convention 
is not their final experience with that 
unsavory dish. They will be compelled 
to eat more and more of it each year 
until they go the full length of the 
Democratic demand for honest tariff 
revision, not in the interest of its 
friends, the swollen trusts, but in the 
interest of the millions of consumers in 
this land.” He also said: “I think that 
American labor needs no _ protection 
from such labor as has been mentioned 
in the case of the Philippine Islands, or 
from a great deal of the labor of the 
world. I think that the American farm 
laborers and mechanics are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves. I know 
we must have a tariff, because we must 
have revenues, and in imposing duties 
upon articles to raise a revenue we must 
afford incidental protection. I say that 
any tariff which will raise sufficient 
revenue under our existing system to 
run this government will yield sufficient 
protection to American labor.” ... 
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“You can confer no greater boon 
upon the people of the United States 
than to give them cheap food and cloth- 
ing. Instead of depending for in- 
creases of wages upon the fear or whim 
of individual manufacturers, which in- 
creases would inevitably be unequal, the 
very moment you reduce the cost of 
food and clothing, that moment you in- 
erease the prosperity of labor by in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the 
wages of labor. On the other hand, the 
very moment that by tariff enactment 
you increase the cost of food and cloth- 
ing, that moment you decrease the 
prosperity of labor by curtailing the 
purchasing power of the wages of 
AADOL ace 

“What do the farmers receive from 
the tariff? They get no more for their 
cattle now than they got in 1897, when 
the duty of fifteen per cent was placed 
upon hides, yet that duty has increased 
the cost to them of the shoes they wear 
and the harness they place upon their 
horses. The tariff has not increased the 
price of the wheat and the corn which 
they export, for the prices are fixed in 
the great free-trade market of Liver- 
pool and are based upon the visible 
supply of these commodities and the 
probable demand for them. Yet that 
tariff has increased to them the cost of 
farming machinery, of agricultural im- 
plements, of supplies, of materials that 
enter into their farm buildings and 
their dwellings, while the excessive cost 
of steel rails has imposed an additional 
handicap upon them by increasing the 
cost of the transportation of their prod- 
ucts to the markets.” 





REPRESENTATIVE GILLETT. 

(Among the speeches delivered Janu- 
ary 9 was one by Congressman Gillett 
of Massachusetts.) 

Mr. Gillett said in opening: “The po- 
sition the Republicans of Massachusetts 
have taken on revision is very simple. 
It is the old Republican doctrine that 
no tariff is sacred, that time always 
makes changes, and we thought in the 
last eight years there have been such 
extraordinary inventions, so much im- 
provement in methods of production 
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and distribution, that it was theoreti- 
eally fair to presume there must be 
peed of change; and when that was 
brought home to us in particular in- 
stances we thought it was good Republi- 
can doctrine and good common sense 
that we should now have the tariff 
revised.” 

He said that Massachusetts was not 
originally for protection, but “when it 
was forced upon her, with Yankee in- 
genuity she built up her manufacturing 
industries and her ocean trade lan- 
guished, until now it is her great manu- 
facturing industries that make the 
wealth of the people. Therefore she is 
to-day for protection, and therefore to- 
day you will not be surprised that when 
she sees rivals growing up all over the 
United States, when she sees that the 
natural law which brings the manufac- 
turer as near as possible to the raw ma- 
terial is drawing away from her the 
great wealth that she has acquired, and 
that the capital which has been a great 
advantage is now being accumulated in 
the West and South, she must strain 
every nerve to do what she can to main- 
tain her industries. 

“Therefore, when Democratic orators 
goa to her and say, ‘We will give you 
free raw materials, and then you can 
compete with the other Western and 
Southern states, which have the raw 
materials close by them,’ is it any won- 
der that such ingenious and disingenu- 
ous arguments lead many thoughtless 
Republicans to disregard the fact that 
these claims will never be substantiated 
by any Democratic legislation in this 
House and to crave and work for this 
alluring Democratic doctrine? Do you 
not see that this theory of free raw 
materials, so attractive to any manufac- 
turing state, naturally will have the 
effect of undermining Republican prin- 
ciples and reducing our majority ?” 

Mr. Sullivan of Massachusetts.—I 
would like to ask the gentleman if, 
given an opportunity himself, he would 
support and vote for a proposition for 
free hides? 

Mr. Gillett.—Certainly. 

Mr. Sullivan.—And for free coal? 

Mr. Gillett.—Certainly. 
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Mr. Sullivan.—And free lumber? 

Mr. Gillett—That I am doubtful 
about. 

Mr. Sullivan.—And free wood pulp? 

Mr. Gillett—That I am doubtful 
about. 

Mr. Sullivan—And for a substantial 


reduction on the products of steel? 

Mr. Gillett—That does not affect 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sullivan.—So far as the gentle- 
man’s answers go, then, he stands on 
the same platform that the Democrats 
of Massachusetts stood on in the last 
election. 

Mr. Gillett.—But, Mr. Chairman, my 
reasons are very different. Why do we 
favor free hides and free coal? Because 
we say that free hides and free coal are 
both of them in strict accord with the 
principles of protection on which we 
stand. They are not like free wool, for 
instance, which I suppose the gentleman 
will advocate. They are not brought in 
competition here with any other Amer- 
ican industry. I claim that one Ameri- 
can industry is just as much entitled to 
protection as any other, and I contend 
that if they want it they shall all have 
it. But talking about free hides, I do 
not believe that the protective duty on 
hides gives any protection to the Amer- 
ican farmer. It is a mere by-product. 
If it could be proved that a duty on 
hides was a protective duty for the 
benefit of the farmer, I would not argue 
to strike it out. I am not asking for 
ourselves anything that I would deny 
to any other portion of the country. 
The duty on hides is not protective, and 
the repeal of that duty would assist our 
industries; and if so, then I will do the 
utmost in my power to favor a repeal 
of that duty on hides, because it is not 
in violation of the protective principle. 

Mr. Sullivan.— Mr. Chairman, [ 
would like the gentleman to answer why 
the duty upon hides is not a protective 
duty, why a duty upon coal is not a 
protective duty equally with the prod- 
ucts of steel, for example. 

Mr. Gillett.—I do not think the duty 
on hides has had the slightest effect 
upon the price of the article to the 
farmer. It does not protect him at all, 
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and therefore it is not a protective tariff 
and is not needed. Now, as to coal, we 
would export as much as we would im- 
port. It would be a matter that might 
affect different localities, but it would 
be a mere matter of exchange. 

Mr. Sullivan.—The farmer who sells 
the beef from which the hide is taken 
certainly has some voice in fixing the 
price of the article which he sells. Now, 
will the gentleman tell the House what 
agency exists which defeats the inten- 
tion of the duty upon hides, namely, the 
intention to make it a protective duty 
in fact? 

Mr. Gillett—As I have already said, 
it is because the hide is a by-product, 
and the tariff on hides, in my opinion, 
makes no difference to the producer. 

Mr. Sullivan.—I want the gentleman 
to explain why it does not. 

Mr. Gillett—Because it is a by- 
product. 

Mr. Sullivan.—Is not the hide of the 
beef sold with the rest of the beef? 

Mr. Gillett—Why, yes; but it is so 
small compared with the rest of the 
whole product that it does not enter 
into the price in such a way as to make 
a difference in it. 

Mr. Sullivan—Does the gentleman 
think the farmer pays no attention to 
the value of the hide when he sells the 
whole beef? Is not that a part of the 
transaction ? 

Mr. Gillett—I do not suppose he 
thinks of the value of the hide when he 
sells it, although I will say this, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have no doubt that 
the farmers of the country generally do 
believe that the tariff on hides increases 
the value of their sale and I have no 
doubt that is one reason why so many 
members of this House favor the reten- 
tion of the duty. 

Mr. Lacey.—I would ask my friend 
from Massachusetts whether he regards 
the porterhouse steak as a by-product 
of the beef also? 

Mr. Gillett.—Oh, no; of course not. 

Mr. Lacey.—It is much less than the 
hide. 

Mr. Gillett.—I do not see the parallel- 
ism. I do not know whether my friend 
is intending to be humorous or not. 
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Mr. Lacey.—No; I am serious about 
it, representing, as I do, a locality that 
is interested in producing beef, and 
where the hide is a finished product. 
Now, as to the actual addition to the 
cost of a pair of shoes. The gentleman 
comes from a shoemaking district. I 
will ask him, how much does the tariff 
figure on a pair of ordinary farm shoes? 

Mr. Gillett.—I suppose it makes a 
difference of from two to five cents in 
the cost. 

Mr. Lacey.—In the actual cost to the 
manufacturer does it exceed more than 
three or four cents? 

Mr. Gillett—No, I think not. I 
think myself that the value of free hides 
is very much exaggerated in the opinion 
of the people of Massachusetts. I do 
not think it would be of any such large 
importance to them as they think it 
would; but they have been brought to 
believe that it would very largely in- 
crease the prosperity of the shoe and 
leather industry. 

Mr. Sterling.—I would like to ask the 
gentleman, if the tariff on hides does 
not affect the price, what difference 
does it make to the shoe manufacturers 
whether it is taken off or not? 

Mr. Gillett.—Well, it might make a 
difference in the price of hides that 
come in. As I said, I think it would 
be very much less than is supposed. 

Mr. Sterling.—It would reduce the 
market price that much to the western 
farmers, then, would it not? 

Mr. Gillett.—It might reduce it some 
fraction of that, but I do not think it 
affects the farmer. 

Mr. Sullivan.—I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he is not aware that 
his colleague on his side of the House 
[Mr. Lawrence], in his speech the other 
day, quoted with approval the state- 
ment of a Democratic governor of 
Massachusetts that the duty upon hides 
increased the cost of shoes about six 
cents per pair. 

Mr. Gillett.—No; I did not see that. 

Mr. Sullivan.—I would like to ask the 
gentleman, further, if he is willing to 
answer (and if not I will suspend at any 
moment), whether it has not been the 
intervention of the beef trust between 


the farmer and the consumer, and the 
intervention of the coal trust between 
the coal miner and the ultimate pur- 
chaser, that have increased the prices of 
those articles to the consuming public? 

Mr. Gillett—I have no doubt they 
have largely done so; yes. 

Mr. Sullivan.—Is it not a fact that 
the beef trust has been organized since 
the Dingley bill was passed in 1897? 

Mr. Gillett—No; I think that was 
organized before that. 

Mr. Sullivan.—I think the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is mistaken about 
the beef trust; I think it is since 1897. 

Mr. Gillett.—I do not know whether 
the present organization existed before 
that or not, but there was practically a 
combination which was effective. It is 
being perfected from year to year. 

Mr. Sullivan.—At all events, the fact 
that there was a tariff on coal and beef 
which competed with the products of 
these trusts was the factor which 
enabled these trusts to keep up the 
prices of the articles they sold in the 
United States? 

Mr. Gillett—Now, the gentleman is 
going into the old trust question. 

Mr. Sullivan.—Did I not understand 
the gentleman some time ago to say 
that the fifteen per cent duty on hides 
operated to increase the price of hides 
imported into the United States? 

Mr. Gillett.—Very possibly. 

Mr. Sullivan.—Would not the same be 
true of coal? 

Mr. Gillett.—Undoubtedly. 


Mr. Sullivan.—Then the fact is that 
the duties upon hides and coal “have 
operated to increase the price of coal 
and hides to the consumer in the United 
States ? 

Mr. Gillett—It has increased the 
price—yes, it has increased it to the 
consumer. 


Mr. Powers.—There was one year in 
which the duty was taken off from coal? 

Mr. Gillett.—Yes. 

Mr. Powers.—Can the gentleman tell 
us how much coal was brought into the 
country while that duty was off? 

Mr. Gillett——I can not; as I remem- 
ber, it made no difference. 
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Mr. Powers.—Was it not a mere baga- 
telle ? 

Mr. Gillett.—I think there was very 
little. 

Mr. Powers.—Now, let me ask the 
gentleman this question— 

Mr. Wm. Alden Smith.—That duty 
was taken off from coal at the request 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Powers.—Yes. Now, let me ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, does 
the gentleman propose to introduce a 
bill taking the duty off from hides 
alone ? 

Mr. Gillett—No; I have introduced 
no bill. 

Mr. Powers.—Does the 
think it would be wise— 

Mr. Gillett—I think various bills 
have been introduced. 

Mr. Powers.—There has been no bill 
reported from the committee, but does 
the gentleman think it would be wise 
to pass such a bill? 

Mr. Gillett—I personally would be 
glad to see it done. 

Mr. Powers.—Does the gentleman not 
think that any revision of the tariff on 
hides would open up a general revision 
if such a bill was brought in here, and 
does not the gentleman think that any 
revision of the tariff would leave Massa- 
chusetts in a position worse than she is 
to-day ? 

Mr. Gillett.—I will confess, Mr. 
Chairman, that I have great fear that 
it would, and still I would be willing to 
take that risk. 

Mr. Powers.—Now, if the gentleman 
will pardon me, I believe it is not on 
the products of the farmer, but 
upon other manufactured articles that 
changes in the tariff should be made— 
that we should change the duty. I 
think that the hide is a part of the 
product of the farm, and that the duty 
upon it has raised the value consider- 
ably to the farmer, and that he should 
have it. Why should he not have it? 

Mr. Gillett—That is where I differ 
with the gentleman from Maine. I do 
not believe the farmer gets any more 
for his hides than if there was no duty 
on them. 

Mr. Powers.—The only reason I ever 
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heard given for taking the duty off of 
hides is that hides are largely used in 
Massachusetts for the manufacture of 
boots and shoes and is a product that 
Massachusetts does not produce, and 
therefore the duty should be taken off. 
Is that the position of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Gillett—The gentleman from 
Maine knows that it is not. I have 
stated my position. I think it raises 
the price to the consumer, but it does 
not raise the price for the original pro- 
ducer—the farmer. 

Mr. Gardner of New Jersey.—I sim- 
ply want to say to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, that I 
happen to be a farmer, and I allow some 
cattle to grow up on the farm. [I sell 
half a dozen steers a year. My accounts 
show that I used to be allowed from 
$1.90 to $2.20 for a hide. I noticed the 
other day that I had not been allowed 
less than $3.50 for a hide for the last 
three or four years. If it is not the 
duty that has raised the price, what is 
it 2 

Mr. Gillett—Is that any more of a 
rise than other parts of the cattle have 
risen in the same time? 

Mr. Gardner of New Jersey.—Very 
much greater. 

Mr. Gillett—Mr. Chairman, I have 
believed and I do believe that while the 
price is raised to the consumer it is not 
the farmer who gets the benefit of it; it 
is the middleman. 

Mr. Gardner of New Jersey.—Well, 
I have got that dollar and a half on each 
hide, and I want to know who pays for 
it. [Laughter. | 

Mr. Gillett—If that comes from the 
duty of fifteen per cent, then the gentle- 
man certainly does get it, and if I am 
convinced of that fact I will not object, 
nor shall I raise my voice for free hides, 
for I recognize that the farmer, if he 
gets the benefit of it, is just as much 
entitled to it as we are to our manu- 
factured articles; but I have believed 
that the farmer did not get the benefit of 
it; that it was all absorbed by the mid- 
dleman, the trust; that we, as consum- 
ers, have to pay more, and that it was 
not of the slightest advantage to the 
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people for whom the tariff was put on. 
I may, of course, be mistaken about 
that. I do not pretend to any original 
knowledge or experience. 

Mr. Hinshaw.—How much does the 
gentleman estimate there would be an 
advantage in the price of a pair of shoes 
from a factory in Massachusetts by 
having hides put on the free list? 

Mr. Gillett—Personally I doubt if 
there would be any difference to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Hinshaw.—Who would get the 
benefit of the reduction in the duty on 
hides ? 

Mr. Gillett—The manufacturer. 

Mr. Hinshaw.—Upon whom, there- 
fore, would the loss fall? Would it not 
fall on the farmer? 

Mr. Gillett.—It would be on whoever 
gets it. If the farmer gets it, which, as 
I say, I do not believe—that, of course, 
is the foundation of my argument, that 
I do not believe the farmer is getting 
the advance of the duty on hides, but I 
say frankly if he is I think it ought not 
to be taken off. 

Mr. Clark of Missouri—Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts if the Republican 
tariff reformers in Massachusetts, in 
order to secure free hides, are willing 
to take the tariff off boots, shoes, har- 
ness, and the other product of leather 
either wholly or in proportion ? 

Mr. Gillett.—As to that I understand 
there is a difference of opinion. I un- 
derstand that about fifty per cent of the 
manufacturers of boots and shoes think 
that they could get on without the pres- 
ent tariff if they had free hides. I 
understand that the other fifty per cent 
think they could not go on without the 
tariff; that if they did other competi- 
tion, largely Canadian, would beat 
them. 

Mr. McNary.—Does the gentleman 
seriously contend here before this 
House that fifty per cent of the Massa- 
chusetts manufacturers of boots and 
shoes feel that they need the tariff on 
that article to protect them from 
Canada? 

Mr. Gillett—That is what I under- 
stand. 
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Mr. McNary.—So far as I have been 
able to ascertain the opinion of any 
manufacturer in Massachusetts, and 
acting upon that opinion, every one of 
them that I have known is perfectly 
willing to take the duty off boots and 
shoes if the duty is taken off hides, and 
are perfectly willing to meet competi- 
tion from Canada or any other nation, 
and believe that if the duty is taken off 
hides not only would they be able to 
meet Canadian competition, but to flood 
the markets with their products, if we 
have raw materials. I think the gentle- 
man is entirely wrong in respect to his 
opinion of the manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Mann.—Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McNary] 
mean the duty on hides or leather? 

Mr. McNary.—I mean hides and 
leather. 

Mr. Gillett—Oh, Mr. Chairman, I 
did not yield to allow the gentleman 
to make a long statement. 

Mr. McNary.—I am not going to 
make any statement, but acting upon 
the idea which is contrary to the idea 
of my colleague from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Gillett], I have introduced a bill 
here to take the duty off not only hides, 
but off boots and shoes, harness and 
leather of all descriptions, and in that 
I am backed up by the sentiment of 
many of the manufacturers of Massa- 
chusetts. And I would like to ask the 
gentleman right now, if he represents 
the views of the manufacturers of Mas- 
sachusetts and the people interested in 
that industry, whether or not he will 
vote with me for a bill to take off the 
duty not only on hides, but on boots and 
shoes and every other article of leather 
manufactured in our state? 

Mr. Gillett—Mr. Chairman, I do not 
pretend to be a representative of the 
manufacturers of Massachusetts, as the 
gentleman does. I am representing no- 
body but my own opinion, and I will say 
T will not vote for the bill which the | 
gentleman has introduced. 

Mr. McNary.—Allow me to ask 
whether or not the gentleman believes 
his colleagues on that side of the House 
will vote any bill taking duties off any 
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article, either hides, leather, or boots or 
shoes ? 

Mr. Gillett.—I did not catch the first 
part of the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. McNary.—Allow me to ask you 
whether or not you believe the gentle- 
man on that side of the House will re- 
port any bill to this House taking the 
duties off hides, boots or shoes, or any 
other article of leather if we concede 
we are willing to take the duties off 
everything? 

Mr. Gillett—Mr. Chairman, I am not 
a prophet, and I can not speak of what 
this side will do. What they will do on 
that side of the House if they have to 
construct a tariff bill— 

Mr. Wm. Alden Smith.—The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is a free 
trader ? 

Mr. McNary.—Who said so? 

Mr. Wm. Alden Smith—I heard you 
make free-trade speeches. 

Mr. Gillett.— Mr. Chairman, let 
me restate what I say. I am not sure 
about this duty on hides, whether it 
really goes to the farmer or not. I do 
not believe it does, from what I am 
told; and if it does not, and this is the 
foundation of my argument—if it goes 
to the middleman—I think it ought to 
come off. 

Mr. Sherley.—Will the gentleman tell 
the House that the farmer is entitled to 
protection and that the middleman is 
not? 

Mr. Gillett——The middleman at the 
present time is the beef trust, and I do 
not care to add protection to them. 

Mr. Sherley—Then the gentleman 
makes a distinction as to what men are 
entitled to protection according to the 
business they are engaged in? 

Mr. Gillett——When there is a large 
trust like that I do. 

Mr. Sherley.—Is the gentleman will- 
ing to vote with the Democrats to take 
off duties where the benefit goes only 
to the trusts in other matters? 

Mr. Gillett.—It is dependent upon 
the trust, of course. | 

Mr. Sherley.—I will let it go at that. 

Mr. Gillett—Mr. Chairman, if there 
is a trust which monopolizes the busi- 
ness of the country, I believe they are 
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not entitled to our consideration; but 
if it is a trust, as there are so many of 
them, which has competition right here 
at home, then I think, of course, it is 
like anyone else. It is dependent upon 
whether they have a monopoly or not. 

Mr. Sherley—What does the gentle- 
man say to the steel trust? 

Mr. Gillett—I am not going into the 
details of the different trusts. | 

Mr. Sherley—But the gentleman 
knows there has been a report made to 
this House by his own colleague show- 
ing the steel trust is selling its products 
at greatly reduced prices abroad, and 
that one of the reasons of our stagna- 
tion in ship-building is because of the 
exorbitant prices they are asking now. 
Will the gentleman join with us to hit 
the steel trust? 

Mr. Gillett—Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to—and the gentleman can very 
well see the reason—state just where 
that tariff revision ought to come and 
where not, because if I say what exact 
article or businesses I think can stand 
reduction, of course it follows that any- 
body who favors them is not going to 
join with me. So I advocate simply a 
general revision, and I am willing to go 
into the Republican caucus and abide 
by its result, and I am not willing to 
enter into any alliance with the Demo- 
cratic party on any of these proposi- 
tions, for I know very well what that 
means. We have all the experience of 
what Democratic legislation means on 
this subject. In fact, that is the one 
sure source of hope in the future of the 
Republican party in Massachusetts. 
Against these ingenious assaults we 
know there is one remedy which we can 
always depend upon to bring people 
back to their senses, and that is Demo- 
eratic success. We know very well if 
once the Democratic party has power 
the Democrats and Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts alike will see how impotent 
in the Democratic House their Demo- 
cratic Representatives are. They will 
see how little their interests are consid- 
ered there, and that is sure to bring a 
general revulsion to the Republican 
party. 

We all remember the experience of 
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twelve years ago. The Democratic 
party in Massachusetts, on exactly this 
same issue, free raw materials, when I 
first ran for Congress was in control 
of the state. They had elected the gov- 
ernor for three years, one year a Presi- 
dential year, and they had seven out 
of twelve Representatives in this House. 
What has changed it? Why is it that 
since then the Democrats have never 
been able to elect more than four out of 
thirteen Congressmen? Because there 
was elected a Democratic Congress and 
a Democratic President, and a Demo- 
cratic tariff bill was enacted, and from 
that time there was no doubt of the 
action of Massachusetts until their 
memories began to forsake them. Now, 
I do not believe their memories will 
forsake them long. I think they will 
remember what happened then, and al- 
though they may be discontented, as 
they are discontented to-day under the 
pressure of competition, and although 
they may ascribe their fears to our leg- 
islation, yet when the critical time 
comes and they remember what the 
alternative is, I do not think they will 
permanently leave us. 

I remember that when King Charles 
the Second was on the throne, his 
brother James, who was his heir and the 
most unpopular man in the country, one 
day said to him: “Charles, you ought 
not to expose yourself so freely to the 
public; you will be assassinated”; that 
the witty monarch turned to him and 
said, “Jamie, they will never kill me 
to make you king.” So I think the 
Republicans of Massachusetts, discon- 
tented as they may be with us, when 
they recollect what the alternative is 
will not destroy us to put you perma- 
nently into power. 

Mr. Clark of Missouri.—Now, if tak- 
ing the duty off of hides is not going 
to reduce the price of shoes and boots, 
and so forth, made of leather, to the 
consumer, as you stated some minutes 
ago, it was not— 

Mr. Gillett—Now, let me say right 
there I do not pretend to be an author- 
ity on that. Some say it will and some 
say it will not. 
believe it will. 


Personally I do not 
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Mr. Clark of Missouri.—If it is not 
going to reduce the price of boots and 
shoes and harness and other articles 
made of leather, then what inducement 
to anybody in this House, except the 
man in Massachusetts, to vote for free 
hides ? 

Mr. Gillett—They think in Massa- 
chusetts, of course, that it will. A 
great many people claim that it will, 
and Massachusetts is not the only home 
cf such manufactures. 

Mr. Clark.—I want to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts if he indorses 
this statement from Governor Guild. 
This is in his letter to President Roose- 
velt: “The Republican ticket, in my 
judgment, would have been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated if our platform, on which 
both Mr. Draper and I stood, had not 
ecntained the plank indorsing the posi- 
tion taken last spring by our delegation 
in Congress in favor of immediate tariff 
revision.” 

Mr. Gillett—Mr. Chairman, I was 
not at home in the last campaign. I 
was, with many others, trying to get 
information as to how to vote on this 
bill in the Philippines, and therefore 
I took no part in the campaign, and I 
can not tell whether that was a fact or 
not. 

Mr. Clark.—I will not ask the gentle- 
man where he was last summer or when 
King Charles the Second was on the 
throne, but I will ask him whether at 
this minute he indorses that statement 
made by Governor Guild in his letter to 
President Roosevelt ? 

Mr. Gillett.—No; I do not. 

Mr. Clark.— Then the house is 
divided against itself in Republican 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. Gillett—yYes; there is a great 
difference of opinion. 

Mr. McNary.—I would like to ask the 
gentleman two questions. I would like 
to ask him, first, whether it is not true 
that the Republican members of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts voted with 
their Republican colleagues to put the 
duty on hides? 

Mr. Gillett. — We voted for the 
bill. We did all we could before 
it came to a vote, but when it came 
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to a vote we voted—I did, at least, 
and I think all my colleagues did—in 
favor of the tariff bill which included 
the duty on hides. We bowed, as I 
always intend to do, to the rule of the 
majority of the Republican party, and 
therefore I voted for a great many 
things, I have no doubt, in that tariff 
which I did not approve; and I have no 
doubt that every Democrat here who 
was present when the Wilson bill was 
passed did the same. 

Mr. McNary.—I would like to ask the 
gentleman if, when the question of 
tariff reduction comes before a Repub- 
lican caucus or comes as a result of a 
Republican caucus into this House, 
whether or not he or his colleagues 
trom Massachusetts, if the Republican 
caucus decides that duty must be taken 
off of hides, will vote with them to keep 
it on? 

Mr. Gillett.—I will tell you squarely 
that if that comes in as a Republican 
caucus measure I shall vote for what- 
ever the Republican caucus decides. I 
speak for myself and not for my col- 
leagues. I do not know what they 
would do. We all understand that there 
is no tariff bill that suits every member. 
Every tariff bill is a compromise, where 
there are a great many items we do not 
like, yet we vote for it. Whatever the 
Republican party decides I shall stand 
by. 

Mr. Grosvenor.—If the gentleman 
will permit me, this tariff on hides that 
is now the subject of discussion was put 
there in the Dingley bill, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Gillett.—Yes. 

Mr. Grosvenor.—Can you state the 
magnitude of the production of boots 
and shoes of the United States for the 
year of the Dingley bill, and a compari- 
son with each year since? 

Mr. Gillett—Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; 
TI do not carry these figures in my head. 

Mr. Grosvenor.—I will ask you if the 
foreign trade in American manufac- 
tured boots and shoes has not increased 
every year, and was it not this last year 
more than double what it was in the 
year prior to the Dingley bill? 

Mr. Gillett—It has certainly in- 
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creased prodigiously, but I do not know 
just the proportion. 

Mr. Grosvenor.—But of course all 
gentlemen know that when you bring 
about the production of vast quantities 
of manufactured goods the manufactur- 
ers would not do it unless they were 
making money. 

Mr. Gillett.—They are making money 
on them, but of course the gentleman 
sees this—every business man wants to 
do everything he can to increase his 
business. It is the same everywhere. 
If there is brought to them a proposi- 
tion which they think does increase 
their business, why of course they are 
going to welcome it no matter whether 
their business flourished before or de- 
cayed. 

Mr. Sullivan.—I would like to ask the 
gentleman another question following 
out the question of the gentleman from 
Ohio. Does the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts believe that the tax upon hides 
helped to increase the export of boots 
and shoes from the United States to 
Europe? 

Mr. Gillett.—Of course I do not. 

Mr. Grosvenor.—Does not the gentle- 
man believe that it was the prosperity 
existing and growing out of the repeal 
of the Wilson bill and the passage of 
the Dingley bill that did it? 

Mr. Gillett—I do not pretend that I 
am at all an expert in this matter of 
hides, boots, and shoes. I am sorry that 
some member who has studied it more 
than I is not representing that indus- 
try, so that he can bring the exact 
figures forward. I simply referred to 
hides as one of the arguments that have 
been brought forward in Massachusetts 
by the Democrats as a free raw mate- 
rial. The whole free-raw-material doc- 
trine, of which this is only an incident, 
is being advocated by Democrats in one 
part of the country and not in other 
parts. You all know that if the Demo- 
cratic party came into power that doc- 
trine would receive no countenance 
from them and that the duties they 
would be most eager and determined to 
reduce would be not on the raw mate- 
rial, but on the manufactured product; 
and yet in our state they still succeed 
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in holding it out as Democratic doctrine 
and offer it as an alluring and often a 
successful bribe. 

There is one other question much dis- 
cussed in Massachusetts — Canadian 
reciprocity. On that issue I go further 
than many of the Democrats. I would 
myself be glad to see absolute free 
trade between the United States and 
Canada. [Applause.] I believe that in 
the first place the United States would 
be most benefited by it. I believe that 
our industries are so organized and cap- 
italized and perfected that they could 
invade Canada, and that despite the 
cheaper labor there now we would gain 
very much more than she. It would, of 
course, temporarily disarrange business 
and cause some suffering, but I believe 
we would ultimately profit largely from 
it. I do not think she could success- 
fully compete with our capital and 
organization and industrial energy. I 
believe also it would help us in our 
relations with Canada. I never favored 
the annexation of our tropical posses- 
sions. I always opposed it, thinking it 
would be expensive and troublesome for 
us, and my opinions have never 
changed, and I know of no land south 
of us which I should like to be ours; 
but I would like to see Canada part of 
the United States. It is the only por- 
tion of the world I covet. 

But I fear it is now too late, that the 
spirit of nationality has developed 
there, and that it is no longer possible 
for us ever to unite with that splendid 
domain, whose people are so akin to us. 
But I think we should do all we can to 
cultivate intimate relations with her, 
and become as close to her as possible. 
I think that free trade with Canada 
would tend to that result, and for that 
reason, too, I favor it. To my mind the 
greatest crime that the Democratic 
party ever committed was when they 
went through a Presidential campaign 
with the bold and taking ery, “Fifty- 
four forty or fight,” and then after they 
had won the campaign had neither the 
courage to fight nor the foresight to 
keep “fifty-four forty.” We never can 
repeat that mistake. That was the one 
chance when we might have owned that 
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whole Pacific coast and acquired all 
that splendid northwest section of 
Canada. 

But the time may possibly come 
again, if we cultivate warm relations 
with Canada, when we may have the op- 
portunity to be united, and that, it 
seems to me, is an ambition that we 
might well keep before our eyes. For 
these two reasons, because I think in 
the long run it would advantage us in 
the matter of trade, and because also I 
think it would increase our friendly re- 
lations and might sometime bring us to 
a closer union—for these two reasons 
I ardently favor Canadian reciprocity, 
although I admit that at present there 
is but the faintest possibility that 
Canada would enter into any substan- 
tial reciprocal treaty. 





REPRESENTATIVE WEEKS. 


Mr. Weeks, of Massachusetts, after a 
brief discussion of the Philippine ques- 
tion, and the results of Democratic 
tariff legislation, referred to the tariff 
plank in the Massachusetts Republican 
platform. He said: 

“If there is any straddle in that 
declaration it must be discovered by the 
man who uses language to conceal his 
intentions. To the Republicans of 
Massachusetts it means that we believe 
as firmly as ever in the policy of pro- 
tection; but we believe that tariffs 
should be changed from time to time to 
meet conditions and we believe this is 
cone of those times, so we are going to 
continue to call this fact to the atten- 
tion of our fellow Republicans until 
action is taken. 

“But the fear of Democratic attempts 
to revise the tariff were only incidents 
among the reasons which prompted this 
action. It was taken notwithstanding 
a firm belief that the Dingley tariff was 
the most scientific and has proven the 
best tariff ever adopted by Congress, 
added to the knowledge that in many 
respects at least it is still, as a revenue 
producer and protector of labor, difficult 
to improve upon; but it is apparent 
to anyone in touch with the business 
affairs of this country that never in 
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its history have there been such radical 
changes in the manner of conducting 
the public corporation or great transpor- 
tation companies as have taken place 
in the last eight years, and that many 
of these changes have produced condi- 
tions which prevent the necessity for 
the continuance of the present sched- 
ules. 

“T shall be glad to take up this sub- 
ject in detail at some more opportune 
time, but for the moment I will in- 
stance one example, the duty on hides, 
to illustrate the point which I wish to 
make. For twenty-five years there was 
no duty on hides, and if there were any 
necessity for it when the Dingley bill 
was enacted, I believe that necessity 
has passed; the control of the hide mar- 
ket has passed from the producer to the 
packer. I am doubtful whether the pro- 
ducer receives any benefit whatever 
from the duty, but in any case the tan- 
ners and manufacturers of shoes in 
Massachusetts believe that a removal of 
the duty will assist them to increase 
the exportation of shoes; and to remove 
any lurking fear that this is an entirely 
selfish move from which the consumer 
is to receive no benefit, I believe I am 
stating the substantially unanimous 
willingness of the shoemakers of Massa- 
chusetts in making the suggestion that 
they will gladly agree to a reduction of 
the duty on shoes equivalent to the 
amount removed from hides. In many 
eases the whole duty could be removed; 
in others, in the cheaper grades of 
shoes, less reduction should be made. 
This suggestion is not made in a hap- 
hazard way, but as the result of a can- 
vass, and further it is believed that if 
the duty were entirely removed from 
hides and an equivalent amount from 
shoes that the shoemaker could easily 
continue to control this market and in- 
crease exportations in the next ten 
years from $8,000,000, exported last 
year, to $50,000,000, and as the labor 
item is about twenty-five per cent of the 
cost of shoes it follows that $10,000,000 
from this source alone would be added 
to the wages of the laboring men of this 
country. 

“We have become, under the provi- 
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sions of the Dingley bill, a great manu- 
facturing nation, and such changes as 
the one I have mentioned will, in my 
judgment, secure what we have and 
provide an opening for a large in- 
crease.” 


REPRESENTATIVE Mc CALL. 


After discussing the Philippine bill, 
Mr. McCall of Massachusetts said of 
this state and her interests: “I think I 
shall not be accused of exaggeration 
when I say that Massachusetts in a far 
higher degree than any of her sister 
colonies inherited that instinct which 
made the mother country the mistress 
of the ocean. She went into commerce 
and grew rich, and after the war of 
1812, when she sat among the ruins of 
her commerce, destroyed by embargoes 
and by war, with a sublime patience and 
courage went to work to build it up 
again, and then a new obstacle was 
thrust between her and the sea in the 
shape of high tariff duties imposed in 
spite of and against the protest and 
votes of her Representatives, and im- 
posed upon her by the Representatives 
from the South and the West. Is she to 
be sneered at to-day because she grace- 
fully acquiesced in that policy forced 
upon her—acquiesced as she always has 
in any decreed policy of this nation? 
And so she embarked in manufacture, 
and, under this system of protection if 
you will, but largely by her thrift and 
the skill of her mechanics and the 
happy genius of her people, she became 
rich, although she is not to-day, rela- 
tively to the rest of the country, so pre- 
eminent in wealth as she was when this 
policy was adopted. ; 

“And she has not lagged behind in 
other states, I think you will pardon me 
for saying, in other respects. She has 
contributed to education, to art, to lit- 
erature, to the prevention of grinding 
up the souls of young children in work- 
shops, and to those other noble things 
which, far more than your wealth and 
your wars and your crusades undertaken 
to force “education” upon reluctant peo- 
ples at the point of the bayonet, will 
tell for your real and abiding glory. 
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“What is her fault to-day? It is that 
under her system of untrammeled free- 
dom of speech and of public discussion 
a great and increasing number of her 
people have dared to think and to say 
that the whirling changes of the nine 
years that have elapsed since the 
passage of the Dingley Act have thrown 
some of those great schedules out of 
gear with existing conditions, and that 
some duties, just, or at least harmless 
at the time they were enacted, have, by 
reason of industrial combination to 
stifle internal competition, and from 
other reasons, become exorbitant, and 
instead of protecting the people they 
are shielding monopoly and aiding it to 
pick the pockets of the people. 

“And they are somewhat weary of 
seeing that ancient friend of ours 
paraded upon ceremonial occasions, 
namely, ‘If the tariff is to be revised, let 
it be revised by its friends.’ If the 
tariff can ever be revised by its friends, 
can it not be revised by a Congress two- 
thirds of whose members in both. the 
Senate and the House are Republicans? 

“T think that our noble governor 
never said a truer word—that a truer 
word never was spoken—than when he 
said that upon a ‘stand-pat platform’ 
last fall the state would have been lost 
to the Republicans. 

“Now, the people of Massachusetts 
are only thinking a little in advance of 
some of the people—not all of the other 
people—of this country. Soon this idea 
will invade New York and Illinois and 
Ohio, gathering force as it moves; and 
I say to you that if we do not treat 
protection as a rational principle in- 
stead of a cast-iron, immutable set of 
schedules, we are liable to have the 
Democratic party, and then possibly the 
deluge.” 


REPRESENTATIVE GARDNER. 


In a speech on the bill under consid- 
eration, Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts 
discussed the tariff question at some 
length. He said: 

“T am a good deal of a stalwart pro- 
tectionist myself, but I say to you gen- 
tlemen of my own party that in 
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Massachusetts there is a growing senti- 
ment for the immediate revision of the 
tariff. Personally I do not find myself 
in sympathy with this declaration for 
immediate revision in the Massachusetts 
Republican State platform last year, as 
I am far from being convinced that 
under a general revision of the tariff 
Massachusetts would be likely to fare 
as well as she does under the Dingley 
Act. Likewise I am well aware that 
the country has never been more pros- 
perous than under the present law. 
Others of my delegation, including both 
Senators, are convinced that it is time 
for a general revision. The dean of 
our delegation [Mr. Gillett] has done 
his very best in that direction, against 
the sentiment of you gentlemen on the 
Republican side, only to be met with 
the reward of a venomous screech from 
the mugwump press of Boston. 

“Mr. Chairman, while I do not agree 
with the declaration of my State plat- 
form that the time has come for general 
revision, and while I have the right to 
differ, because I was elected on the Re- 
publican national platform of 1904 and 
not on the State platform of 1905; 
nevertheless, my stand is not popular at 
home, and I realize that the sentiment 
for tariff revision in Massachusetts is 
strong. Roughly speaking, the eco- 
nomic lines which divided the Republi- 
can party from the Democratic party 
in Massachusetts down to 1896 were the 
lines between the producer on the one 
hand and the consumer and the mer- 
eantile interests of greater Boston on 
the other. 

“In 1896, to a large extent, those mer- 
cantile interests came over to the Re- 
publican side from apprehension at the 
attitude of the Democratic party. 
They have remained with us more or 
less ever since from the same cause. 
But whenever the tariff is the issue I 
believe that we shall find them tending 
to the Democracy. If the Republican 
party stands pat and the Democratic 
party is for tariff revision, they will be 
for tariff revision. If tariff revision is 
advocated by the Republican party and 
tariff for revenue only by the Democ- 
racy, they will favor tariff for revenue 
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only. If tariff for revenue only is advo- 
cated by the Republican party and free 
trade by the Democracy, they will favor 
free trade. I expect them in the long 
run to align themselves with the party 
most opposed to protection. But now 
the opponents of the tariff have new 
allies in Massachusetts. That is what 
this House does not seem to realize, or, 
at all events, my side of the House. 
“They have been joined by a formid- 
able following from the shoe industry, 
our largest interest with the exception 
of the combined textiles. Shoemakers 
think, I believe rightly, that they have 
a grievance. The average shoe manu- 
facturers—and when I say the average 
I mean about 80 per cent of the manu- 
facturers in Mr. Reynolds’ district, 80 
per cent of the manufacturers in Mr. 
Lovering’s district, and 65 per cent of 
the manufacturers in my district, the 
three biggest shoe districts in the United 
States—take this position: They say, 
we are Republicans. We have always 
been Republicans. We are protection- 
ists; but to the dickens with your hide 
and leather schedule. [Laughter and 
applause.]| They say, very properly and 
very truly—I am speaking of the large 
majority of them—that they do not 
care two snaps for the 25 per cent duty 
on their finished product because they 
are not afraid of external competition, 
whereas at the other end of the line 
they must pay considerably more for 
their sole leather in consequence of the 
existing schedule. You can argue with 
them until you are black in the face 
as to whether it is the farmer or the 
Chicago packer who gets the benefit of 
the 15 per cent duty on hides and the 
20 per cent duty on sole leather, but 
you can not convince one of them that 
this tariff schedule is in his favor. He 
knows that it does not do him any good 
at one end and does him harm at the 
other. On the other hand there are in 
my district probably 35 per cent of the 
shoe manufacturers who make such a 
grade of shoes that they need protection 
from foreign competition. They are by 
no means wedded to the proposition for 
the exchange of free hides and free sole 
leather on one side and free boots and 
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free shoes on the other, but I think a 
measure may be devised by which they 
can be satisfied. 

“T advocate the introduction of a 
rule for the consideration of the hide 
and leather schedule alone, amendments 
forbidden. If I thought that such a 
rule could be brought in, and I am not 
enough of a humbug to pretend that I 
think it likely, I should go before the 
Ways and Means Committee with a bill 
for free hides, free sole leather, and a 
duty of 10 cents per pair and 10 per cent 
ad valorem on boots and shoes. Shoe- 
makers are not so unfair as to demand 
their raw material free without being 
prepared to make concessions on their 
finished product. ... 

“Tf I am correct, as I believe I am, 
in saying that dissatisfaction in the 
shoe industry is not to be denied, it is 
well worth our while to amend the hide 
and leather schedule independently of 
any general tariff revision. As I said 
before, I do not believe that under gen- 
eral revision Massachusetts would come 
out as well off as she is at present, but 
I admit that I differ from my delega- 
tion on that question. You may have 
observed that in this statement I couple 
free hides with free sole leather. 

“Free hides without free sole leather 
would probably not do us a particle of 
good. Possibly a small duty on sole 
leather would be tolerable, but twenty 
per cent would not be. Even if we have 
free hides, so long as we leave the sole- 
leather schedule where it is we prob- 
ably benefit the shoe industry but little, 
if at all. This is not generally under- 
stood. The daily papers at home do not 
understand it, although the trade jour- 
nals understand it perfectly well. The 
politicians on both side are confused 
about it, but it is plain as daylight that 
the situation has changed within a year. 
Hitherto a manufacturer bought his 
sole leather where he chose. He could 
buy it from the American Hide and 
Leather Company, the so-called ‘sole- 
leather trust’ or he could buy it from 
any one of the independent producers. 
Nobody cared whether the twenty per 
cent import duty was provided by law 
or not, because we were exporting sole 
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leather, and there was plenty of internal 
competition. This year the Central 
Leather Company was formed, and lL 
think I am correct in saying that the 
two gentlemen most instrumental in its 
formation were Mr. Armour and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Valentine. You 
will observe that these gentlemen rep- 
resent the very same interests that are 
supposed to control the so-called ‘beef 
trust,’ which, we claim, gets the benefit 
of the hide duty. 

“The packer hides for the most part, 
you understand, are the only hides that 
go into the soles of first-class shoes. 
Imported hides usually are made into 
red leather. 

“Tt looks to-day as if the Central 
Leather Company, by securing control 
of competitors, were likely in the future 
completely to master the whole sole- 
leather industry under the egis of 
twenty per cent protection. If such 
proves to be the case, it is very easy to 
see that they will not care whether hides 
are free or not, because they manufac- 
ture their own hides into sole leather. 
Perhaps they may even prefer free 
hides. When they see fit they can im- 
port Argentine hides or any other kind 
that may be suitable for inferior classes 
of shoes, meanwhile keeping the price 
of sole leather where it is to-day. 
Whatever you may think about the 
hide duty, you must admit that a 
duty of twenty per cent on sole 
leather is indefensible. Not more than 
five or six per cent of the cost of a side 
of sole leather is labor cost. Our the- 
ory of protection to the American 
laborer is that the duty charged at our 
ports shall be the measure of the differ- 
ence of wages paid in a given industry 
in the United States and the wages paid 
in the same industry abroad. I believe 
that a five per cent duty on sole leather 
would more than measure this difference 
and would cover the utmost possible 
protection needed by the American 
workmen engaged in the industry.” 





Tt is estimated that a little more than 
35,000 operatives are directly participat- 
ing in the ten per cent advance in 
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wages made by worsted and woolen man- 
ufacturers, to say nothing of the thou- 
sands indirectly benefited. It involves 
an aggregate annual increase in wages 
of more than $1,500,000. It is safe to 
predict that manufacturers paying the 
advanced scale of wages will not have to 
worry about a scarcity of help for a 
long time to come.—Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Journal. 


In upholding the “open shop” idea 
employers are struggling for the rights 
and liberties of individual wage earners 
just as much as they are for their own 
existence. They claim that the man 
who has work to be done has the inalien- 
able right to hire whom he desires to do 
it, and upon such terms as they can 
agree to, providing the latter do not 
restrict or interfere with the rights of 
others, or with the health and safety of 
the community. None of the basic 
principles of trade unionism are at- 
tacked and the right of unionists to 
follow a similar policy is not cireum- 
scribed.—Textile Manufacturers’ Jour- 
nal. 





In conferring to raise the price of 
cotton, when conditions do not warrant 
it, the members of the Southern Cotton 
Association put themselves on record 
as pursuing the same policy as the 
trusts. A cotton trust is capable of 
being almost as undesirable as a com- 
bination to control other natural prod- 
ucts. If the price of cotton can be 
forced up to fifteen cents, an increase 
of about three cents a pound, what 
chance has the cotton manufacturer to 
make a dollar? The Fall River corpo- 
rations paid an average dividend of only 
3.01 per cent last year. It would be 
impossible to advance the selling prices 
of goods to correspond with fifteen-cent 
cotton. Wages would be reduced and 
perhaps the mills shut down. Then a 
flood of cotton would be let loose and 
the cotton planters would have the 
whole structure of their air-castle fall- 
ing upon their heads—Fibre and 
Fabrice. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


EXTRACTS; FROM A SPEECH OF 


SENATOR J. H. GALLINGER IN THE UNITED STATES 


SENATE, JANUARY 8, 1906. 


FOR BROAD 


The plea of the Merchant Marine 
Commission, indorsed by the Commit- 
tee on Commerce of this body, is not 
primarily for the shipowners or ship- 
builders, or even for the seamen of this 
country, though all of these three 
classes deserve at least as much consid- 
eration as is granted by our national 
laws to any other industrious and 
patriotic body of American citizens. 
The need of a large, active and pros- 
perous merchant fleet is primarily to in- 
crease our commerce, next to promote 
the national defense, and last of all to 
encourage shipbuilding and navigation. 
Tio deny adequate consideration to the 
merchant marine is to cheat the west- 
ern or southern farmer of one of the 
surest hopes of an increased market for 
the products of his industry. It is to 
cheat the merchant and manufacturer 
of an indispensable .ally in their fight 
for trade with their powerful European 
competitors. 

Britain, France and Germany all 
make generous provision by national 
subvention for conveying not only their 
mails but their merchandise under their 
national flags to the distant neutral 
markets in which they and we are con- 
tending for the commercial mastery. 
Even the smaller powers—Spain, Italy, 
Austria, Portugal, and last, but not 
least, Japan—do the same thing. The 
United States alone leaves its mer- 
chants, manufacturers and farmers at 
the edge of the ocean to get their goods 
over seas as best they may—by some 
accident of trade or the grace of their 
foreign rivals. If we lag in the world’s 
markets, if we fall behind even in the 
Philippines, our own possessions, if we 
see Germany striding ahead of us in the 
Orient, and all Europe grasping South 
America by commercial bonds stronger 
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than the Monroe Doctrine, the fault is 
our own, and in our own hands lies the 
remedy. 


‘TF FOREIGNERS WILL DO THIS WORK FOR US 
MORE CHEAPLY THAN WE OAN DO IT 
OURSELVES, WHY NOT LET THEM 2” 


One of the most frequent and plausi- 
ble objections urged to a policy of na- 
tional encouragement to the merchant 
marine is found in this question, “If 
foreigners will do this work for us more 
cheaply than we can do it ourselves, 
why not let them?” Critically exam- 
ined, however, it is nothing but the 
fundamental free-trade argument in the 
most extreme form in which it is possi- 
ble to state it. Many years ago this 
very same plausible argument was 
familiar in another field—“If England, 
France and other countries can make 
cur cotton and woolen fabrics, our 
tools, and our iron more cheaply than 
we can, why not let them do so—why 
not let Europe be the workshop and 
America the farm?’ Of course Europe 
enthusiastically favored this idea; and 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and 
other far-seeing statesmen who framed 
in 1789 our first tariff law “for the en- 
couragement and protection of manu- 
factures” had considerable difficulty in 
convincing their countrymen of the 
fallacy of this adroit plea, which foreign 
interests now exploit in turn against 
the encouragement of American ship- 
ping. 

If the argument were admitted as a 
sound one, that if foreigners will do 
or make anything for us more cheaply 
than our own people, they ought to be 
permitted to do so, then the entire pro- 
tective system of the United States is 
rooted in a delusion, and ought to be 
abandoned, root and branch. To admit 
that this argument is sound is to admit 
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the whole free-trade contention, pure 
and simple. 7 


APPLY THIS TO THE FARMERS. 


This adroit argument of those who 
are opposed to national aid for Ameri- 
can shipping depends for its force very 
largely on the class of men before whom 
it is used, or the latitude or longitude 
in which it is promulgated. To say, “If 
foreigners can do our ocean carrying 
more cheaply than we can, why not let 
them do it?” sounds very persuasive to 
the farmer of either Massachusetts or 
Minnesota, who is not himself particu- 
larly interested in shipbuilding or ship- 
owning. But put this same argument 
in another form to the Massachusetts 
farmer: “If the Canadians can supply 
eggs and butter and hay and potatoes 
more cheaply than you can, why not 
tear down the tariff wall and let them 
do so?” or to the Minnesota farmer: “If 
Manitoba can raise wheat for the Amer- 
ican market more cheaply than you can, 
why not repeal the protective duty of 
twenty-five cents per bushel and _ let 
Manitoba raise our wheat while you sell 
out and go to work for somebody else ?” 
—the public man who propounded this 
question in either Massachusetts or 
Minnesota would find himself a quick 
eandidate for retirement. 

Yet, if the farmers, East and West, 
expect and demand national encourage- 
ment for their industry through the 
Department of Agriculture, through ir- 
rigation, and in many ways, as well as 
through the tariff, why should not the 
shipowner and the seaman in the deep- 
sea trade have some encouragement 
also? Why should protection be ap- 
plied to the one class, and free trade 
to the other? Where is the equity of 
taking an immigrant fresh from Ger- 
many or Scandinavia, setting him on a 
western farm, irrigated at the national 
expense, and giving this same immi- 
grant generous protection on his cereals 
or his fruits, while all protection is 
denied to an American-born shipowner 
or seaman whose ancestors fought under 
Paul Jones, or Decatur, or Hull, or 


who himself fought under Farragut, or 
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Porter, or Dewey, or Sampson, or 


Schley ? 

If protection is wise and right for the 
one, why is it not wise and right for the 
other ? 


BUILT UNDER PROTECTION. 


The American shipowner or seaman 
is compelled to build and equip his ship 
in a protected country, to pay protected 
wages, and to buy protected materials— 
for, though steel and other things for 
ships for the deep sea as distinguished 
from the coast trade are on the free list, 
nobody dares to avail himself of the 
privilege so long as there is no encour- 
agement or protection in the deep-sea 
business. The wages on the ship after 
she is built are fixed, generally, by the 
protected wages prevailing in America. 
Moreover, many foreign ships in our 
own commerce receive subsidies or 
bounties, and nearly all are protected 
and encouraged, if not in this, in some 
other more subtle but effective way by 
their own governments. 

In the face of all this, to accept the 
free-trade argument for the shipowner 
and seaman alone, and to say to them, 
“Here, if the foreigners can do your 
trade of ocean carrying more cheaply 
than you can, we'll let them do so—you 
ean sell out and go to work for some- 
body else” is an injustice so harsh that 
the farmers, East, South and West, 
need only to understand it to reject it 
at once and forever. If, in addition to 
the natural advantage of the cheap and 
fertile lands of Manitoba, the Canadian 
government gave a bounty of twenty- 
five cents a bushel on all the wheat 
there produced, it is easy to foresee 
what would soon become of the wheat 
raisers of the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
Yet, if the argument is a sound one 
that whatever foreigners can, by subsidy 
or otherwise, do more cheaply than we 
ean, they ought to be allowed to do it, 
who will gainsay the shipowner or sea- 
man who declares: “Here J am, unpro- 
tected in my ocean trade. Why should 
the farmer be protected? If Canada 
can raise cheaper wheat for New York 
and New England, pull down the tariff 
and let her do so. What right have you 
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to deny protection to me, and at the 
same time forbid me to go with my ship 
for my wheat to British Columbia if I 
can get it cheaper there, or to Nova 
Scotia for my potatoes, or to Argentina 
for my beef, or wool, or hides?” 

And what answer is there, truly? Is 
protection justifiable that protects some 
only, and not all? 


CHEAPER IN THE LONG RUN. 


Moreover, it is worth considering 
whether, even if it is true that foreign- 
ers can now do our ocean carrying more 
cheaply than we, it would be true some 
years hence if this our one unprotected 
industry were adequately and firmly 
protected and encouraged. Many, many 
years ago, when this same plea that the 
foreigners could do the work more 
cheaply than we could was being used 
against the efforts of Washington and 
his colleagues to develop American 
manufactures, it was also true that for- 
eigners—the English—could, and were 
doing, our ocean carrying trade more 
cheaply. In 1789 the American mer- 
chant fleet in overseas commerce regis- 
tered only 123,000 tons, and all but 
twenty-three per cent of our own im- 
ports and exports were conveyed by for- 
eigners. There were those then, as 
there are now, who, for self-interest or 
other reasons, insisted that if the Eng- 
lish could carry our goods more cheaply 
they ought to be permitted to continue 
to do so, regardless of its effect not only 
on American ship building and owning, 
but on the national defense. However, 
Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and the other great men 
of the government took another and a 
broader view, and in their protective 
legislation included our shipowners, 
seamen and fishermen—the fishermen 
by direct bounties, the others by the re- 
quirement that goods imported in 
American ships should come in at a 
lower rate of duty, and that their ton- 
nage taxes should be less than were 
charged to their foreign competitors. 
This policy proved splendidly success- 
ful. 

In 1789, as has been said, our regis- 
tered merchant fleet consisted of only 
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123,000 tons, conveying twenty-three 
per cent of our commerce. In 1800 our 
merchant shipping had risen to 667,000 
tons, conveying eighty-nine per cent of 
our commerce, which, meanwhile, had 
very heavily increased. In 1810 our 
registered shipping stood at 981,000 
tons, or actually 100,000 tons greater 
than our registered fleet of 1904. 


THE LESSON OF EXPERIENCE. 


Washington and his associates be- 
lieved that in the course of time Ameri- 
can ships, protected and encouraged, 
would be enabled to carry our goods 
even more cheaply than foreigners, and 
this confidence was perfectly justified 
by the result. American wages on ship- 
board and in the shipyards were higher 
as a rule than foreign wages, though 
the difference was not so great as now. 
American timber was cheaper than Eng- 
lish, though not cheaper than north 
European timber, yet the materials, 
then as now, were a minor factor in the 
cost of ship construction. As the ship- 
ping business throve under national 
protection in the years from 1789 to 
1830 and onward, American ships, built 
in great numbers, the product of a firm, 
thoroughly organized, and prosperous 
industry, gradually became the cheap- 
est, because the most efficient carriers 
in. the world. It was a common remark 
that an American vessel, managed by a 
sagacious, enterprising merchant and 
hard driven by skillful, well-paid officers 
and crew, could make four or five voy- 
ages while an English or Dutch vessel 
was making three. So well and so 
cheaply did American ships convey com- 
merce that in the heyday of the Atlan- 
tic packets, before 1840, every packet 
line between our ports and Europe flew 
the United States flag—in eloquent con- 
trast to present conditions, when only 
one of the scores of trans-Atlantic 
steam lines is American. 

Washington’s faith, therefore, that 
with proper encouragement his own 
country’s ships and seamen would be 
doing our carrying trade and doing it 
more cheaply, was abundantly justified 
long before the first subsidized Cunard 
steamship crossed the ocean, in 1840, 
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Meanwhile, the system of ship-protec- 
tion by discriminating duty and ton- 
nage dues had been steadily reduced as 
our shipping grew and_ prospered, 
though this system was not entirely 
abandoned against Britain, our chief 
competitor, until 1849. At that time, it 
was believed that American maritime 
supremacy was thoroughly established. 
In 1855 we had a registered tonnage of 
9.348,000, which conveyed seventy-five 
per cent of our foreign commerce be- 
sides much of that of other nations. 
But for the change from wood to iron 
and from steam to sail, the application 
of generous steamship subsidies, first by 
England and then by _ continental 
Europe, and the outbreak of our Civil 
War, the United States, with its un- 
rivalled native aptitude for the sea, 
would undoubtedly have remained a 
great ocean carrier. But these unfore- 
seen events undid the work which 
Washington and his fellow-statesmen 
had so wisely initiated. 

However, our national experience 
from 1789 to 1860 proved that adequate 
protection to American shipping meant 
in the long run not only as cheap but 
cheaper ocean carrying than foreign 
nations were providing. The presump- 
tion, therefore, is a reasonable one, that 
though foreigners may now carry our 
goods more cheaply than we can, just as 
they did in 1789, yet American ship- 
ping, properly encouraged and strength- 
ened, will before very long be able to do 
the work more cheaply as well as more 
efficiently than the foreigners. 


ESTIMATED COST. 


[Senator Gallinger quoted from the 
report of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mission the estimates of cost, and con- 
tinued. | 

These estimates show, Mr. President, 
that for the first year the increased 
revenues coming from increased ton- 
nage dues will put into the Treasury 
$616,750 and take nothing out; at the 
end .of the second year the cost to the 
Treasury will be $1,667,000, at the end 
of the third year the cost will be 
$3,532,000, and the fourth year $4,282,- 
000. The cost increases, Mr. President, 
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slightly year by year from the end of 
the fourth year until the tenth year, 
when the cost of the tenth year will be 
$7,682,000, making an aggregate ex- 
penditure, provided the bill shall be 
enacted as it is written and provided 
the increased tonnage taxes shall be al- 
lowed to remain, a little in excess of 
$40,000,000 for the ten years. 


THE GAIN FOR THE NATION. 


1. A force of 10,000 naval volunteers— 
American officers and men of the merchant 
marine trained to the naval service and 
holding the same relation to the Regular 
Navy held toward the Regular Army by 
the present militia and National Guard. 


(Right at this point I want to say 
that the Navy Department is extremely 
anxious to have this naval reserve 
created, having had a bill here last year 
for that purpose. The Department 
gives warm support to the proposition 
embodied in this bill, saying that it is 
very desirable legislation.) 


2. A new fleet of from 200,000 to 300,000 
tons of steel mail steamships, the naval re- 
serve of fast transports, ammunition ships, 
supply ships, colliers, repair and hospital 
ships, dispatch vessels, etc., described in 
the accompanying report of Admiral Dewey, 
as essential to the efficiency of our fighting 
fleet in war. 

3. A net addition to our cargo (and 
fishery) tonnage of 1,500,000 tons, increas- 
ing fourfold the actual ocean shipping of 
the United States, and giving us, exclusive 
of our distinctive lake and coastwise ves- 
sels, a merchant marine much larger than 
the entire merchant fleet of France or Nor- 
way, nearly twice that of Italy, and fully 
twice that of Japan. Such a new merchant 
tonnage would enable the United States to 
carry under its own flag not 10 per cent, as 
now, of its own imports and exports, but 
30 or 40 per cent, earning for our own 
country, instead of $20,000,000, from $60,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000 a year in freight and 
passenger receipts. 

4, Finally, the creation of ten regular new 
or strengthened American steamship lines to 
South America, Central America, Africa, 
and Asia, supplemented by a large and 
active fleet of “tramp” or cargo vessels, in- 
evitably opening new markets for many 
thousands of additional bales of American 
cotton and thousands of tons of grain, flour, 
provisions, and manufactured goods—a to- 
tal amount of increased trade and increased 
employment for the whole American people 
impossible to state now in specific figures, 
but certainly fiftyfold or a hundredfold the 
entire cost of the national subventions. 
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Mr. President, I ought to have said 
that forty-odd million dollars to be ex- 
pended under this bill for the ten years 
during which the subvention is to run 
presupposes that every one of the new 
lines named in the bill shall be estab- 
lished and in full operation. It may be 
that they will not all be established. If 
so, then the cost to the national Treas- 
ury will be less than the sum I have 
named. 


TRANSPORTATION VITAL TO TRADE. 


The United States has now reached a 
parting of the ways on this great ques- 
tion. Congress by its action on this 
proposed measure has very largely the 
power to determine whether we shall 
move on in the path which William 
McKinley would have taken and which 
President Roosevelt advocates, and add 
tc our immense home market new mar- 
kets over seas, or whether we shall rest 
content with our present halfway com- 
mercial growth and hereafter depend 
for such scant increase as we may get 
on the grace of the shipowners of other 
and rival nations. There may be those 
of us who think that we already have 
trade enough and ships enough, and 
that we ought to be satisfied to stand 
still where we are, incidentally ceasing 
to build any moré ships of war, and to 
leave to our competitors in Europe and 
to ambitious and aggressive Japan the 
mastery of those neutral markets from 
which in a few years we shall be as 
surely and finally excluded by the enter- 
prise of our rivals as if a wall were built 
against our trade around the coasts of 
South America, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. 

That may be the temper of the Amer- 
ican people, but I do not believe it. I 
know it is not the temper of the people 
of New England, or of New York, or of 
Pennsylvania, or of Virginia, or the 
Carolinas, or of the great states front- 
ing the Mexican Gulf, or of the Com- 
monwealths of the Pacific Ocean. TI do 
not believe that it is the temper of the 
states of the Mississippi Valley and the 
Middle West, whose fields and factories 
produce a very large proportion of our 
entire exports, and must have increased 
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markets for the maintenance of their 
prosperity. 


OUR ONE NATIONAL FAILURE. 


We have paltered with and postponed 
this question of American ocean trade 
for forty years. We have seen our 
shipping and our seamen vanish, and 
shipyard after shipyard that would 
have been a glory and a pride to any 
other nation topple into bankruptcy. 
We have seen other nations grasping 
the trade opportunities that should 
have been our own. Successful in all 
else, we have retired, baffled and his- 
heartened, from the high seas. It must 
be acknowledged, and it may as well be 
frankly acknowledged here and now, 
that the steady decline of our ocean 
shipping since 1861 marks the one great 
and humiliating failure of the Republi- 
can party. 

But the Republican party has failed 
here because here alone it has not been 
true to Republican principles. It has 
protected everything else which felt the 
pressure of foreign competition, but it 
has left unprotected that one industry 
which feels foreign competition most 
directly and keenly of all. In the light 
of forty years of neglect it is little short 
of a miracle that we should have any 
ocean ships whatever, any shipowners, 
any officers, any seamen. 

Fortunately, there are still a few left. 
There is a nucleus of skill and experi- 
ence on which to build. But if we wait 
a few years more even this remnant of 
our shipping will have departed, save 
for the few lines which are now sus- 
tained by their mail pay under the act 
of 1891. 


There never was a more senseless out- 
ery than that raised against the prac- 
tice of selling surpluses at a reduced 
price to get rid of them. In spite of the 
assumption that it is an innovation, it 
is notorious that it has been followed 
during an indefinite period by producers 
and manufacturers in every land under 
the sun, and always with good results 
to every one concerned.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN BRITAIN. 





Lonpon, January 1, 1906. 


E are on the eve of a momen- 
tous Parliamentary election. 
For the first time in a half century 
the question of tariff reform will 
form part of the controversy. In the 
present state of public opinion it is 
rot unlikely that the Liberals—who 
stand for free trade pure and simple 
—will be returned to office, after an 
absence from power for very many 
years. The period during which the 
Liberals will hold office will be a 
severe educational term for the Brit- 
ish people and for Parliament itself. 
It is the succeeding election that will 
be even more important than the one 
that is shortly to take place. 

Mr. Balfour, the late Prime Min- 
ister, stands for retaliation, while at 
the same time denying any idea of a 
protective policy. However much 
Mr. Balfour may juggle with words 
the foundation of his theory is pro- 
tection. Practical men will not quar- 
rel with him because he prefers a 
half-way house, instead of traveling 
the whole journey at once. It is not 
in the power of any minister or any 
government to stop the ultimate vic- 
tory of protection in the United 
Kingdom. There are to-day more 
unemployed working people in Brit- 
ain than in protectionist Germany; 
we pay annually about £134 millions 
to keep the paupers of the country— 
and the number is steadily increas- 
ing; while taxation is becoming 
heavier every year. No amount of 
talking will alter the grim economic 
facts which are gradually closing in 
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upon England. By some means or 
another more money must be raised 
to meet larger national expenditure, 
and how that is to be done is a 
mystery to most people. We are 
already paying war taxes in times of 
peace, thereby leaving no reserve 
for war emergency. Some means of 
putting industry on a healthy basis 
must be found, and the incubus of 
pauperism mitigated. 

We have become so used to buy- 
ing most of our goods from abroad— 
especially our foodstuffs and cheaper 
manufactures—that people do not 
realize the enormous value of the 
British home market that lies right 
to their hand, and that can be theirs 
if they will take proper steps to 
secure it. It is contended that the 
buying of home produce is prefera- 
ble to the buying of foreign produce, 
because the former operation doubles 
the circulation of wealth within the 
country. For example, if an Eng- 
lish manufacturer buys a hundred 
pounds’ worth of English wheat, and 
the English wheat grower in return 
buys with that money a hundred 
pounds’ worth of English manufac- 
tures, the trade of the country ts 
advantaged by the circulation of two 
hundred pounds; whereas if the 
English manufacturer buys a hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of foreign wheat, 
and the foreign wheat grower buys 
with that money one _ hundred 
pounds’ worth of English manufac- 
tures, English trade would only gain 
by the circulation of that hundred 
pounds. On the other hand, it is 
argued that this would only be quite 
true if the English wheat grower 
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ceased to produce wealth altogether, 
consequent on his failure to sell 
wheat to the English manufacturer. 

In another direction the home 
market is nationally more productive 
than the foreign trade. Nearly all 
the goods which England sells in 
foreign markets have to pay an im- 
port duty on entering those markets. 
In some cases, as where the foreign 
country possesses no healthy home 
industry, of the like kind, the import 
duty is perhaps paid, wholly or in 
part, by the purchaser in that coun- 
try. But these cases are fast dimin- 
ishing with the general growth of 
foreign industrialism, and when the 
English export has to compete with 
an untaxed commodity produced in 
the country to which it is exported— 
ten the English exporter has to pay 
the duty, and the amount thereof 
must be deducted from the wealth 
earned by England from her foreign 
trade. In this view also the foreign 
trade is less valuable than the home 
trade—one hundred pounds’ worth 
of English manufactures sold in the 
English market is a full one hundred 
pounds, whereas one hundred pounds’ 
worth of English manufactures sold 
in a foreign market is only one hun- 
dred pounds less the duty which 
those manufactures have to pay 
before they are sold. 

Sir Robert Giffen, one of the most 
eminent economists in the United 
Kingdom, wrote some very remarka- 
ble words about three or four years 
ago with reference to the subsidies 
given to shipping by foreign govern- 
ments. He said truly that fifty years 
ago such subsidies would have been 
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laughed at by free traders as being 
quite harmless to British interests. 
But, he added, all that has somewhat 
changed. It is inexpedient that we 
should permit our mercantile marine 
to be seriously reduced by the meas- 
ures of any foreign syndicate, or that 
in the trade between England and 
her colonies the ships of foreign 
countries, owing to subsidies, should 
take a leading place. “Protection or 
no protection, a feeling is growing 
up that foreign subsidies, and similar 
hostile attacks on our shipping, must 
be met by adequate measures of re- 
taliation, including, if necessary, the 
cancelling of the repeal of the Navi- 
gation Laws—a great free-trade 
measure of its day. There is now no 
question as to the complication of 
free-trade doctrine with politics—a 
complication much greater, and lead- 
ing to far more serious issues, than 
anything which existed fifty years 
ago or even later.” 
F. C. CHapPELt. 


Norzn.—It will be noted that this letter was 
hips before the elections had taken place.] 


ss 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


OF LITTLE VALUE TO OUR NATIONAL 
IF IT OPENS OUR MAR- 





WELFARE, 
KETS TO FOREIGN COMPETITORS AND 


WAGE EARNERS WITHOUT RESTRIO- 


TION. 





[George J. Seabury in American 


Economist. | 


T ig an organized effort on the 
| part of foreign manufacturers 
and their American agencies to 
force Congress to consider tariff re- 
vision and reciprocity treaties at a 
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period when commercial depression 
does not exist and when our treasury 
Both of these con- 
ditions are non-existent and assumed. 
The statements made by reciprocity 
treaty agitators that our export prod- 
ucts are being discriminated against 
by foreign powers and buyers are 
wilful misrepresentations. The facts, 
proven by governmental statistics, 
are that our exports during the past 
year have increased over $100,000,- 
000. The true motive is that foreign 
producers may become co-partners 
ip our phenomenal prosperity. 

It is another free-trade movement 
to open our great home market to 
foreign competitors and their wage 
earners in competitive production. 
American industrialists are opposed 
to foreign manufacturers and their 
wage earners revising tariff sched- 
ules that protect our home industries 
and our toiling masses. We have 
not yet forgotten the history of the 
destructive Wilson bill, which cost 
the nation billions of dollars, direct- 
ly and indirectly, during the period 
of its existence. It closed hundreds 
of our industrial plants and forced 
into idleness several millions of our 
It did establish one 
humiliating national industry for 
our unemployed and dependent labor 
field—that of soup houses. 

Protective industrial nations when 
their home market is invaded pre- 


is not in peril. 


wage earners. 


serve their manufacturing interests 
by increasing tariff schedules when- 
ever imperatively demanded. They 
do not arrange their commercial 
treaties by 
wares. 


including competitive 
If foreign rivals earnestly 
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desire to compete in our commerce, 
let them establish plants in the 
United States and we will give them 
a warm welcome. Many American 
industries have located themselves 
abroad, where the economies and 
tariffs prevented free commercial in- 
tercourse. 

Another commercial truth is that 
merchants and traders throughout 
the world make their own commer- 
cial treaties when purchasing wares. 
Their mercantile transactions are 
invariably directed to the cheapest 
market, all requirements being equal 
and without prejudice. Universal 
trade laws and usages are higher 
ideals and rules than reciprocity 
treaties. Industrial and commercial 
purchases are governed by shrewd- 
ness, critical judgment, foresight and 
experience; these faculties regulate 
the price, quality and delivery of 
home products as well as exports. 





[George W. Russell in Boston 
Transcript. | 

One way or another, like the peo- 
ple in England, we have come to 
think that the foreign market is the 
all-important one, but compared with 
the home market it amounts to 
nothing. We consume, ourselves, 
ninety-eight per cent of the vast ag- 
gregate of all we produce and export 
two per cent. We import annually 
from six to eight hundred millions of 
dollars in competing products, which 
if we would produce ourselves, our 
own people might have the whole of 
the six to eight hundred millions of 
dollars. Rather than increase our 


imports of competing products by — 
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lowering the present duties, or by 
reciprocity treaties, we had _ better 
drop the two per cent of our products 
into the ocean. A little study of 
this question of foreign markets will 
show us the facts as they exist at the 
present time. To illustrate: Our 
average imports of cotton manufac- 
tures in the last three years were 
$50,302,302 annually. “This annual 
import is more than the product of 
Fall River and Lowell combined.” 
This is practically the support of 
something more than 200,000 people 
in other countries, who have done 
this work for us, which has been paid 
for with our money that our working 
people ought to have had. These 
foreign people have spent this money 
for the products of their own coun- 
tries. Now would it not have been 
better, we will say, for the shoe in- 
dustry here in New England (all 
cther industries in this country are in 
the same position) to have had these 
imported cotton goods made in a 
Massachusetts city, where the more 
than 200,000 people would have 
bought all of their shoes and all other 
products of American producers, in- 
stead of in Europe, the 
producers buy practically all of their 
shoes and other things that they 
want to consume of European pro- 
ducers? It is our home industries 
that will increase our home market 
that we need to promote, increase 
and enlarge, and not foreign indus- 
tries. Every consumer.in this coun- 
try buys from two to ten times as 
much in a year as any like number of 
people in the world. What is a con- 
sumer good for who earns from five 


where 
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to twenty cents per day? It is cer- 
tainly for the interest of our man- 
ufacturers and working people to 
increase wealthy consumers by pro- 
ducing all we want to consume here 
al home. If we could realize the value 
of an American consumer we should 
not hear so much that is not true 
about the value of the foreign mar- 
ket. We hear a good deal about our 
surplus products, when the truth is 
that our surplus is caused by imports 
of foreign products. Mr. Carnegie 
in a late address said: “Take care of 
the home market and all the markets 
of the world shall be given unto 
you.” 


The protection idea is gaining a 
strong hold on the minds of South 
Africa’s ambitious manufacturers. 
Chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and manufacturers’ associations are 
springing into being throughout Natal 
and Cape Colony, and few of them are 
in existence very long before they turn 
their attention to the tariff issue and 
begin to devise means to protect their 
members against the encroachments of 
the British, German and American man- 
ufacturers. Natal has a government 
commission, whose purpose is to propose 
the means of encouraging and. develop- 
ing its manufacturing industries.—In- 
ternational Weekly. 


If the insensate proposition of the 
Democrats to prevent producers from 
getting rid of their surpluses at any 
cost could be carried into effect it would 
produce universal stagnation. The mod- 
ern industrial system absolutely de- 
mands that the greatest freedom be al- 
lowed the producer and the vender of 
merchandise to get rid of his surplus 
old stock. If he is deprived of this 
privilege or hampered in its exercise the 
inevitable result must be retardment of 
the production of new  stocks.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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OUR PRODUCTIVE ABILITY, 


MARVELOUS ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE FIELD OF INDUSTRY. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle.] 


A T recurring intervals the free 
trader, unmindful of the fact 
that the exports of the United States 
are growing more rapidly than those 
of any other country, and that they 
now exceed in value those of the na- 


tion which has hitherto enjoyed pre- 
eminence in that line, finds fault 
because our shipments of manufac- 
tured goods to foreign lands do not 
compare favorably when regarded 
from the per capita standpoint with 
those of one or two other nations. 
The Chronicle has on more than one 
occasion objected to considering the 
matter from this point of view, con- 
tending that the more accurate meas- 
ure of a nation’s industrial energy 
and capacity is its productive ability 
and performances; but the obtuse 
Cobdenite persists in the error of his 
ways and insists that we are lagging 
in the commercial race because we 
find it more profitable to consume an 
overwhelming proportion of what we 
produce at home. 

It may be said in passing that it 
is only American free traders who 
make the blunder we are speaking 
cf; our critical industrial rivals on 
the other side of the water during 
recent years have shown no disposi- 
tion to minimize our manufacturing 
exploits. They realize that so far 


as the prosperity of a country is con- 
cerned it is infinitely more profitable 
to consume what is produced at home 
than to be compelled to seek foreign 
markets and ship goods abroad at 
great expense. They intuitively rec- 
ognize the causes which operate to 
prevent the rapid expansion along 
the lines which the American free 
trader is constantly extolling and ad- 
vocating, and look forward with 
dread to the time when the force of 
circumstances will compel the en- 
largement of our export trade in 
manufactured articles. 

That time is undoubtedly near at 
hand. The opinion is rapidly crys- 
tallizing that a check must be inter- 
posed to immigration. We are reach- 
ing the belief that we are near the 
limit of safe absorption, and that pru- 
dence demands that we reserve the 
land and its opportunities for the ex- 
pansion of our already vast popula- 
tion. When the fiat goes forth and 
the flood that has steadily poured on 
our shores during the past half-cen- 
tury is stemmed we shall soon, if not 
at once, witness a condition in man- 
ufacturing similar to that prevailing 
in Great Britain, where, for a long 
period, a very large proportion of all 
that is produced in factories is 
destined for export. 

If we desire to measure the degree 
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of rapidity with which this transfor- 
mation may be effected by raising the 
bars against immigrants, we can do 
so by studying the consumptive abil- 
ity of the peoples we are receiving 
and quickly assimilating. During 
the past ten years, from 1895 to 
1904 inclusive, we have received 
4.650,000 immigrants. That is a 
greater population than Australia 
possesses and falls very little short 
of the numbers inhabiting Canada 
and Argentine, two considerable 
countries. A nation which has to 
confront the task of filling the 
mouths, covering the backs and 
otherwise providing for nearly five 
nilllion newcomers every decade, in 
addition to taking care of its natural 
increase, has to deal with a problem 
the satisfactory solution of which 
necessarily interferes with the devel- 
opment of external trade. 

A. few computations will help to 
a better comprehension of the sub- 
ject. The addition to our population 
by immigration during the past ten 
years makes an increased annual de- 
mand upon our manufactories for 
$850,988,433 worth of their prod- 
ucts. That is nearly twice as much 
as we export of this class of products 
at present, and the amount measures 
up very well alongside the total value 
of British exports of manufactured 
articles. These same immigrants 
have enlarged the annual domestic 
consumption of wheat 29,435,829 
bushels, and that of corn 124,346,- 
615 bushels. Their wealth, esti- 
mated on the same per capita basis 
as the rest of the population, amounts 
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to $5,847,400,000, and they con- 
tributed, pursuing the same mode of 
computation, a patronage of 9,909,- 
597,510 ton miles of freight in 1904 
to the railways of the country. Their 
share of the deposits in the savings 
banks aggregates $168,802,603, and 
their proportion of the mineral out- 
put reckoned in the same year foots 
up $80,727,645. 

As under present conditions about 
ninety-four per cent of our total pro- 
duction of agricultural, mineral, 
forestry and manufactured products 
is retained for home consumption, it 
is not hard to infer what might have 
happened had immigration not re- 
laxed the pressure which our factories 
are beginning to exert upon foreign- 
ers. It is true that the immigrants 
are producers as well as consumers, 
but it is well to bear constantly in 
mind that our manufactories are 
rarely worked to their full capacity, 
and that if the domestic consumption 
should decline through failure of the 
population to increase normally, or 
from exclusion precautions, the in- 
evitable result would be to stimulate 
the forcing-out process. The extent 
to which that could be carried in that 
event would depend largely upon the 
ability of foreigners to receive. But 
that we could, and probably would, 
supply them on a crescendo scale if 
immigration fell off greatly is amply 
demonstrated by the above figures 
and by the fact that we experienced 
ro difficulty in enlarging our factory 
production at the rate of $566,684,- 
288 annually during the decade 
1890-1900. 
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FEBRUARY, 1906. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 





HE seventeenth annual dinner of 
the Home Market Club will be 
served at the Hotel Somerset, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday evening, February 
8. The reception will begin at 
five P. M,, 
Members 


and the dinner at six. 
can invite guests, but 
should apply early to make sure of 
seats. Tickets, $5; dress, optional, 
the doubtless, in day 
clothes; and it is hoped to be through 
by ten. 

The speakers will be His Excel- 
leney Governor Guild, U. 8. Sen- 
ator J. H. Gallinger of New Hamp- 


shire, 


majority, 


and Congressman John F. 
Lacey of Iowa and Charles E. Little- 
field of Maine. 
tractive list, and doubtless they will 


This is a very at- 


give some highly interesting talk 
that will fit the situation concerning 
All three 
who come from Washington have 


the whole tariff question. 


long been recognized as_ leading 
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authorities on that subject, and they 
are also most entertaining speakers. 
The governor has a previous engage- 
ment for that evening and will be 
obliged to leave early. 





The Boston Post frankly ex- 
presses the general opinion of free 
traders when it speaks of “the crude 
and infamous impositions of the 


Dingley tariff.” 





We conclude from what the 
Springfield Republican and other 
free-trade papers have to offer in 
opposition to the maximum and min- 
imum tariff bill of Congressman 
McCleary, that they prefer to have 
our tariff system dominated by for- 
elgn countries. 





A year ago the United States 
Treasury faced a deficit of $22,378,- 
894. Now the adverse balance is 
only $7,673,340. What becomes of 
the prediction of the Democratic 
press, some months ago, that the 
deficit at the end of the year would 
be from $60,000,000 to $80,000,000? 





The Wall Street Journal says that 
“never was there a time when labor 
was so well employed as it is to-day 
and at such good wages and under 
such favorable conditions.” And yet 
the Journal wants a general tariff 
which would tend to 
upset those favorable conditions. 


disturbance, 





The Boston Herald criticises the 
glass manufacturers for “standing 
pat” on the tariff. Well, why 
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shouldn’t they? But for an efficient 
protective tariff there would have 
been no glass industry in this coun- 
try of much account; and our people 
would still be paying high prices for 
foreign glass. 





A new society has been formed in 
“England, the object of which is to 
induce the public to buy English- 
made shoes and other goods in pref- 
erence to foreign made articles; also, 
to build up or re-establish such Eng- 
lish industries and branches of busi- 
ness which have been ruined by for- 
elgn competition. 





There is an object lesson in the 
comparative value of foreign and 
domestic trade im the following 
figures. The total value of domestic 
exports from the United States in the 
last fiscal year was $1,491,744,695. 
The trade census of Massachusetts 
in 1904 shows that 
houses in this state sold goods in that 
year worth $1,384,241,383. 


commercial 





The report of the British Cotton 
Growing Association states that cot- 
ton to the amount of $1,000,000 in 
value had been grown under the 
auspices of the association; that 
10,000 bales had come from one dis- 
trict in Africa; and that a large 
increase in production, not only in 
Africa, but in other British posses- 
sions, may be expected in the coming 
year. 





It is not difficult to understand 
the advocacy of the Philippine tariff 
measure by some people on the 
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Pacific coast, when we learn that 
they are indulging in great expecta- 
tions of a big increase in their 
oriental trade. In a contest between 
greed and principle, in a matter of 
this kind, the latter usually gets 
much the worst of it. 





The Morrill tariff, which the Bos- 
ton Herald calls a “war tariff,” was 
signed by President Buchanan on 
March 2, 1861, before the war began 
and before it was certain that there 
would be a war. Its chief purpose 
was to revive the industries of the 
country which had been ruined by a 
free-trade tariff; but the great need 
of the government for more revenue 
was also a factor. 





The Advertiser is another of the 
Boston papers that is falsely repre- 
senting the demand for tariff revision 
from Massachusetts as a “New Eng- 
land movement.” As we have stated 
before, the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the New Eng- 
land states outside of Massachusetts, 
with the single exception of Con- 
gressman Granger (Democrat) of 
Rhode Island, are opposed to imme- 
diate tariff revision; and, for the 
most part, they are opposed to reci- 
procity with Canada on the lines ad- 
vocated by Whitney and Foss. 





In a speech on the Philippine 
tariff bill, Chairman Payne of the 
Ways and Means Committee made 
the interesting statement that if Con- 
gress had postponed for sixty days 
its declaration of war with Spain, 
President McKinley would have se- 
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cured the independence of Cuba 
through diplomatic channels, with- 
out the spilling of a drop of Ameri- 
can blood, and that there would then 
have been no Philippines question 
to distract the country. This is the 
undoubted fact, though the “‘expan- 
sionists” have vainly attempted to 
refute it. 





It may be admitted that a Con- 
gressman is elected primarily to rep- 
resent the material interests of his 
district and state; but it seems to be 
overlooked by some free-trade news- 
papers hereabouts that it is no less 
his duty to legislate for the interests 
of the whole country. A representa- 
tive in Congress cannot be expected 
tc accomplish impossible things, and 
he is subject to certain limitations 
that must be strictly observed; other- 
wise he may greatly impair his influ- 
ence and usefulness in the general 
work of legislation. 





American free traders are in high 
elee over the triumph of the Liberal 
party in the British parliamentary 
elections; and some predict that 
it is “the end of Chamberlainism,” 
though Mr. Chamberlain has been 
re-elected by his constituency by a 
majority of 5,000. The fact is that 
the Conservatives and Liberal Union- 
ists did not expect to win in this 
election, but they think that the 
Liberal administration will be a fail- 
ure in a few months, and that they 
can win in the next election on the 
tariff reform issue, which by that 
time will be more fully understood 
by the British electors. 
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In the opinion of the New York 
Journal of Commerce (free trade) 
the Philippine tariff bill, as it passed 
the House, does not amount to much 
anyway as a measure of adequate 
relief for the islands; and it expresses 
its disgust over the amendment 
offered by Mr. Pujo of Louisiana, 
which was adopted, levying a duty 
of twenty-five per cent of the Ding- 
ley tariff on rice from the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Pujo is a Democrat, but 
he is looking out for the interests 
of the leading industries of his state. 
There seems to be not a few Demo- 
crats in Congress who believe that 
“protection is robbery’? when applied 
to manufactures, but not so when 
applied to sugar, rice and tobacco. 





The New York Tribune says of 
our trade with Germany: ‘She fur- 
nishes us with few manufacturers’ 
materials, their value in 190405 
being perhaps $10,000,000 out of a 
total trade of $118,000,000. Our 
purchases are chiefly in chemicals, 
$15,000,000; cotton goods, $14,- 
000,000; toys, $4,000,000; iron, 
steel and cutlery, $4,000,000; silks, 
$5,000,000; leather goods, $3,000,- 
000, and woolens, $3,000,000. These 
articles come into active competition 
with French, English and American 
products, and it is of more concern 
to Germany to preserve a market 
here than it is to us to hold open the 
door in spite of hostile discrimina- 
tions against us in the German cus- 
tom houses. A tariff war should be 
—and doubtless will be—avoided. 
But if one comes, the onus of it and 
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the loss under it will be borne, for 
the most part, by Germany.” 





A Western paper says of the prob- 
able effects, if Congress should de- 
termine to revise the tariff now: 
“Business would halt the country 
over. Prudence, conservatism and 
safety would bid the manufacturer 
to curtail the output of his factory, 
the wholesaler, the jobber and the 
retailer would wisely reduce stock, 
enterprises underway would _ stop, 
enterprises in contemplation would 
vanish; capital, commerce and manu- 
facture would await the outcome. 
There might not be panic, but there 
would be loss.” It would not be 
possible to escape at least some of 
these consequences even if the tariff 
should be revised by “its friends.” 
The difficulty would be that free 
traders and all kinds of “tariff re- 
formers” would “butt in,” and make 
the work of tariff reconstruction one 
of great embarrassment and uncer- 
tainty. If we must have the tariff 
revised when the country is not pre- 
pared for it and does not need it, we 
hope that the responsibility may be 
placed where it rightfully belongs. 





According to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York 
Tribune, if Congress takes any ac- 
tion on a maximum and minimum 
tariff measure, it will probably be 
along the lines of the McCleary bill 
which provides for an increase of 
twenty-five per cent above the Ding- 
ley schedules to be assessed on im- 
ports from every country which fails 
to give to American products as low 
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a duty as it assesses on imports from 
every other country, and for the im- 
position of a duty of twenty-five per 
cent on all imports now on the free 
list when coming from countries 
which fail to give their lowest duties 
tc the United States. This proposi- 
tion has thrown the free traders into 
hysterics; but it also meets with 
opposition from some prominent Re- 
publicans who think that the danger 
from the German tariff situation has 
been greatly exaggerated. It is 
pointed out that Germany cannot 
afford to increase the cost of living 
to her factory operatives when she is 
struggling to gain possession of the 
world’s markets; nor can she afford 
to risk the loss of her export trade 
to the United States. Therefore it 
is believed that she will feel com- 
pelled to modify her tariff policy, 
when she finds that this country can- 


not be frightened into making con- 
cessions. 





The New York Journal of Com- 
merce (free trade) regretfully says of 
the tariff debate in Congress: “Not 
only has the debate disclosed that 
protective ideas have made marked 
headway in sections which were sup- 
posed to be immune, but even those 
who have taken up the cause of tariff 
reform have shown a sort of amateur- 
ishness which is far from encourag- 
ing. By far the great majority of 
all the speeches that have been de- 
livered have been apparently in- 
tended, not for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of tariff reform, 
but for the manufacture of political 
capital, or the gratifying of discon- 
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tented elements in constituencies.” 
The Journal of Commerce is at least 
right when it says that ‘“‘what the 
debate has shown that what professes 
to be a demand for revision is made 
solely in behalf of an interested class.” 
It sees that “as things stand, the 
tariff revision controversy 1s a mere 
pulling and hauling between special 
interests to see which shall get the 
best end of the bargain.” This is all 
very discouraging—some Democrats 
infected with the protection idea, 
and no sincerity in the demand for 
tariff revision! The imported free 
traders of the Journal of Commerce 
find nothing encouraging in the pres- 
ent situation for the cause of free 
trade—a cause which that paper has 
continuously and consistently advo- 
cated for fifty years. Protectionists 
will not feel badly about it. 





CLUB OFFICERY MEETING. 





HE regular quarterly meeting of 

the officers of the Home Mar- 
ket Club was held at the Parker 
House, Boston, January 12. The 
new president, George W. Wells, 
presided; ‘and there was an unusually 
large attendance of the directors and 
other officers. Albert Clarke and 
D. Webster Dixon were respectively 
re-elected secretary and _ treasurer. 
After the consideration of some 
routine business, the tariff situation 
was briefly discussed; and _ the 
following resolution offered by 
President Wells was unanimously 
adopted: 
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In view of recent events in Congress, 
it seems opportune for the Home Mar- 
ket Club, representing the largest man- 
ufacturing interests in New England, 
to restate the position it has always 
taken, namely: 

That we favor adequate and impartial 
protection to every American industry; 
that we wish farming, mining and ship- 
ping to be as well protected as manu- 
facturing; that we do not demand free 
raw materials except when we are 
obliged to depend mainly upon foreign 
supplies; that in Massachusetts this de- 
mand comes chiefly from those who 
would like to break down the policy of 
protection, aided by others who think 
their own interests depend but little 
upon protection and therefore do not 
appreciate its great indirect benefits; 
and we further declare that the demand 
for an immediate revision of the tariff, 
which both parties in Massachusetts 
seem to have united upon, is not the 
result of any suffering business condi- 
tions, for prosperity here is general and 
unprecedented, but is almost wholly 
political and could never have attained 
such proportions if all the Republican 
leaders had been as steadfast as some 
of them for the impartiality of protec- 
tion and had resisted as formerly the 
Democratic policy. We believe that the 
time for revision can be determined 
better by the Republican majority in 
Congress than by the people of any sec- 
tion and that the interests of this sec- 
tion are the interests of the nation. 


There is much force in Mr. Schol- 
field’s contention regarding the diffi- 
culty of building up an export trade in 
manufactured goods in a country of 
high protection. As far as the United 
States is concerned, the reply is that 
foreign trade is secondary to the pos- 
session of the home market; that we 
have at home a trade vastly greater 
than any we could expect to obtain 
abroad; and that a foreign market that 
can be held only by lowering wages at 
home is for us not worth having.— 


Textile World-Record. 
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DOUGLAS ON HIDES AND 


SHOES. 


N a recent interview, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Douglas once more dis- 
cussed the hide question. He ad- 
initted that the hide duty adds only 
about seven cents per pair to the 
cost of producing the grade of shoes 
he manufactures; but estimated that 
the abolition of the duties on hides, 
sole leather and coal would give pay- 
ment of $8,646,570 more per an- 
num to labor employed in the shoe 
industry in Massachusetts alone. As 
the government receives in revenue 
about two million dollars annually 
from the hide duty, and not all of 
the hides are used in shoe manufac- 
ture, and the duties on other mate- 
rials so used and on coal used by shoe 
manufacturers do not aggregate any 
considerable sum, there is reason to 
question the accuracy of the ex- 
governor’s figures. It is not possible 
to figure what the tariff on finished 
leather costs the shoe manufacturer, 
because much of it is used for other 
purposes, but it cannot amount to 
more than half a million of dollars. 
We would like to have some one 
figure out how a remission of all the 
duties collected on hides, and the 
cther materials used in shoe manu- 
facture, would increase the wages of 
shoe operatives in this state three 
or four times the total amount of the 
customs revenue. And this, it will 
be noted, is taking no account of the 
shoe workers in other states. 
But who believes that the shoe 
workers would get all the benefit of 
the removal of the hide, leather and 
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coal tariff, if indeed they received 
any part of it? Are we to assume 
that the amount stated by the ex- 
governor represents the probable 
total saving by the removal of the 
duties? If so, what proportion would 
go to the workers (some 65,000) in 
shoe factories in Massachusetts, and 
how much, if any, to the purchasers 
of shoes? And what proportion of 
it does the manufacturer propose to 
reserve for himself? The ex-govern- 
or leaves all this to conjecture. 
What would be the loss to the cattle 
raisers of the country by taking off 
the hide duty? In the recent tariff 
debate in Congress, Mr. Gardner, of 
New Jersey, stated from his own ex- 
perience that this duty had raised 
the price to the farmer from $2.20 
to $3.50 for a hide; and many West- 
ern farmers and stockmen have given 
corroborative testimony of the ben- 
efit of the hide tax to them, though 
hides are commonly designated as a 
by-product. What the government 
would lose in revenue we already 
know. 

It has been variously estimated 
that the hide duty adds from one 
and one-half cents to eight cents, ac- 
cording to grade, to the cost (not 
retail price) of a pair of shoes. But 
let us assume that the average in- 
crease in cost is about six cents per 
pair. A fair division of the amount 
saved by removing the tax would 
give the manufacturer two cents on 
each pair of shoes, which in a large 
concern would add quite a little to 
the profits of the business; but each 
worker employed in the various 
processes of manufacture would re- 
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ceive only the mere fraction of two 
cents; and the purchaser of a pair of 
shoes would save the munificent sum 
of two cents, provided that the deal- 
er would make that reduction from 
present prices—for example, sell a 
$4 pair of shoes for $3.98. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the shoe worker 
and the consumer would gain prac- 
tically nothing by the abolition of 
the hide duty, whatever might be the 
gain to the manufacturer. 

The ex-governor further claims 
that this “tariff burden” falls heavily 
on manufacturers of this state, and 
destroys their foreign trade; but 
does it? We find that the trade of 
the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company 
increased from $2,975,910.34 in 
1900 to $6,010,380.13 in 1904, and 
it was expected that the amount of 
sales in 1905 would exceed $7,500,- 
000. However it may be with other 
shoe manufacturers, it is apparent 
that the Douglas Company has not 
suffered to a grievous extent from 
the imposition of the hide tax. We 
are assured by the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin and other reliable trade 
papers that the shoe manufacturers 
who have secured an advance in 
price “are not suffering from a crip- 
pled trade,” “but rejoicing in an ex- 
panded business.” “Shoes are higher 
because leather is dearer, a fact ex- 
plained by the demand for hides 
increasing more rapidly than the 
supply—a condition inevitably ac- 
companied by advances.” An at- 
tempt was made by unscrupulous 
Whitney organs in the late campaign 
in this state to make it appear that 
the increase of fifty cents per pair 
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in the cost of some grades of shoes 
was wholly due to the hide tariff; and 
the main factors contributing to this 
increase were by them ignored. 
Now they are compelled to admit 
that even if there was no tax on 
hides the advance in price would be 
compelled by other and more im- 
portant conditions now existent in 
the leather industry. 

The shoe manufacturers in Eng- 
land are confronted by the same con- 
ditions, excepting the hide tariff. 
Consul Hamm of Hull writes that 
the situation has become so critical 
that the British public must of neces- 
sity be compelled to share the bur- 
den so long borne by manufacturers. 
He adds: “American boot and shoe 
manufacturers who are complaining 
of the high price of leather and are 
ascribing it to the tariff on hides will 
readily understand why the English 
manutacturers are uttering the same 
complaint, but are not able to ascribe 
their troubles to the same cause, as 
this is a free-trade country. They 
are seeking the same remedy, how- 
ever, as the American manufacturer, 
and that is a rise in the price of 
boots and shoes.” 

In the matter of foreign trade, 
referred to by the ex-governor, we 
find that exports of boots and shoes 
from the United States increased, in 
value, from $4,626,256 in 1900 to 
$8,057,697 in the fiscal year 1904-5; 
and we do not doubt that Massachu- 
setts exporters obtained their full 
share of this increase. We learn 
from trade papers that the exporta- 
tion of boots and shoes is constantly 
increasing; and we suppose that no 
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one will claim that they are being 
sent abroad at a loss, or to relieve the 
manufacturers from an inconvenient 
surplus. And what of the drawback 
allowed the shoe exporter who uses 
imported hides, and which amounts 
to a considerable sum—is that to be 
estimated as of no account? 

Again, Ex-Governor Douglas says 
he will gladly give up the duty of 
twenty-five per cent on shoes for free 
raw materials; but he is careful not 
to assume that the great body of shoe 
manufacturers would favor that prop- 
osition. We believe that not less 
than sixty per cent of the shoe manu- 
facturers in this state would oppose 
the removal of the duty on shoes. 
In a recent speech, Congressman 
Gardner of Massachusetts said there 
was probably thirty-five per cent of 
the shoe manufacturers in his dis- 
trict who make such grade of shoes 
that they need continued protection 
from foreign competition. When- 
ever the attempt shall be made to 
swap free hides for free shoes, there 
will be something doing in Wash- 
ington. 

It seems plain to us that the vari- 
ous contentions of Ex-Governor 
Douglas on, the hide and shoe indus- 
try have hardly a leg to stand upon. 
Let it be conceded that a majority 
of people of this state favor the re- 
peal of the hide duty, it is none the 
less true that the public mind has 
been confused and grossly deceived 
by the specious and sophistical state- 
ments of the free-trade press on this 
question. If the advocates of free 
hides had been content to ask for 
the removal of the hide tariff, and 
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that alone, their position would have 
been much stronger; but they have 
enlarged their demand to include 
other raw materials, and so have dis- 
closed the real purpose of their agita- 
tion which is nothing less than to 
force a revision of the tariff on lines 
acceptable to free traders and to 
benefit a few special interests. It is 
apparent that a good deal of the free 
hide agitation is fomented for politi- 
cal purposes; and we verily believe 
that if all political and other extra- 
neous considerations were eliminated 
from the movement it would be left 
much in the condition of a squeezed 
orange. 


PHILIPPINE TARIFF BILL. 





HE Philippine tariff bill passed 
the House of Representatives, 
January 16, by a vote of 258 to 71. 
Not voting, 56. The affirmative 
vote was made up of 161 Republi- 
cans and 97 Democrats. The nega- 
tive vote came from 57 Republicans 
and 14 Democrats. The figures show 
that the bill could not have been 
passed by its Republican supporters 
alone. ‘The debate on the measure 
had continued for several days, and 
tariff revision was a prominent feat- 
ure in the discussion. Several pro- 
posed amendments to the bill were 
defeated. One by Mr. McCall for 
ultimate Philippine independence 
was ruled out of order by a vote of 
198 to 123. A proposed amendment 
by Mr. Willams (Democrat) for im- 
mediate free trade with the Philip- 
pines, was defeated, 231 to 106. Mr. 
Fordney, of Michigan, offered an 
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amendment limiting to 200,000 tons 
the quantity of sugar that can be im- 
ported from the Philippines in any 
one year free of duty; also limiting 
the amount of tobacco and cigars 
that can come in free of duty. This 
was defeated by a vote of 66 to 126. 
An amendment by Mr. Slayden, of 
Texas, that the bill should not be 
held to mean citizenship for the Fil- 
ipinos or the permanent retention of 
the islands, was ruled out of order. 
Mr. Williams, of Mississippi, offered 
another amendment, putting Philip- 
pine sugar and tobacco on the free 
list. This was defeated, 68 to 170. 
An amendment cutting off $2.50 a 
ton of the differential on refined 
sugar and leaving $2.80 of the differ- 
ential, was offered by Mr. Clark, of 
Missouri. This was ruled out as not 
germane, and on appeal the ruling 
was sustained, 220 to 120; not a Re- 
publican voting with the Democrats. 
Mr. Sullivan, of Massachusetts, of- 
fered an amendment that articles 


wholly the growth and product of the. 


United States, its territories or pos- 
sessions, manufactured or unmanu- 
factured, be admitted to the United 
States from the Philippines free of 
duty. It was defeated, 160 to 104. 
The only amendment adopted was 
one by Mr. Pujo, of Louisiana, levy- 
ing a duty of twenty-five per cent of 
the Dingley tariff on rice from the 
Philippines. 

The bill, as passed, admits goods, 
the growth or product of the Philip- 
pine Islands, into the United States 
free of duty except sugar, tobacco 
and rice, on which a tariff of twenty- 


five per cent of the Dingley rates is. 
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levied. After April 11, 1909, there 
shall be absolute free trade between 
the United States and the Philip- 
pines. It exempts Philippine goods 
coming to the United States from 
the export tax. Merchandise is sub- 
ject to the internal revenue of the 
country in which such merchandise 
is withdrawn for consumption. 

It was developed during the de- 
bate that several Republican mem- 
bers were supporting the bill chiefly 
because it was an “administration 
Also, that several of its 
supporters had been strenuous oppo- 
nents of free trade with Porto Rico 
and of tariff concessions to Cuba. 
The opponents of the Philippine bill 
charged that it had the support of 
the “Sugar Trust”; and the advocates 
made the counter charge that the 
“Sugar Trust” was backing the oppo- 
sition. The Democratic members 
who voted for the bill, but from no 
worthy motive, can rightfully claim 
that they saved it from defeat. Their 
excuse for voting for it is that it is 
a step in the direction of free trade, 
and may prove to be the long-sought 
“entering wedge” that will eventu- 
ally break down: the protective sys- 
tem. 

One fact seems to have been made 
plainly manifest in the debate, and 
especially by Congressman Long- 
worth, who was with the Taft party 
in the Philippines last summer, that 
the Filipinos are indolent, shiftless 
and thriftless “by a large majority”; 
and that if the resources of the is- 
lands are to be greatly developed the 
principal labor to be employed must 
be imported or contract labor. 


measure.” 
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Therefore, if the Philippine bill be- 
comes a law, the next move in the 
game by the exploiters will probably 
be to ask for such modification of the 
Chinese exclusion act as to allow the 
immigration of certain numbers of 
coolies into the Philippines to culti- 
vate the sugar, tobacco and rice 
lands. 

It is not now possible to forecast 
the political and economic effect of 
the Philippine tariff, if it is finally 
enacted. That it would injure Re- 
publican prospects in some of the 
agricultural sections of the country 
is quite possible; and it might make 
the path of Republican leaders in 
Congress more thorny whenever thé 
tariff shall be revised. The Republi- 
can supporters of the bill are doubt- 
less prepared to accept the full re- 
sponsibility for this legislation and 
its consequences. If the results are 
disappointing they will have no one 
to blame for it but themselves. As 
they have made their bed so must 
they lie in it. 

The bill is now in the Senate, and 
the general impression is that, re- 
sistance to its passage will be even 
more obstinate in that body than it 
has been in the House. However, 
its advocates are expecting that it 
will finally pass the Senate; though 
it may be amended by increasing the 
tariff on Philippine sugar and tobac- 
co to forty or fifty per cent of the 
Dingley rates, and perhaps eliminat- 
ing that section of the bill which 
provides that the islands shall have 
free trade with the United States 
after the expiration, in 1909, of the 
treaty stipulation which accords to 
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Spain the same tariff rates as are 
now given to any other nation. 


POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


In an address before the New York 
State Bar Association, January 17, 
Congressman Charles E. Littlefield of 
Maine referred to the constitutional 
provisions as to the Executive. He de- 
clared they clearly show what the office 
is that the Chief Executive is sworn 
to faithfully execute. “He is not 
roaming at will upon a boundless sea, 
without chart or compass, as in these 
days is sometimes intimated,” said Mr. 
Littlefield. “Popular discussion seems 
to have vested the President with pre- 
rogatives that were omitted in his con- 
stitutional grant of powers. His only 
constitutional connection with legisla- 
tion that I have been able to find is the 
approval or disapproval of acts of Con- 
gress and from time to time giving to 
Congress information of the state of 
the Union and recommending to its con- 
sideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” <A 
recommendation once made, his full 
power is exercised, and its fate, from a 
constitutional standpoint, is of no con- 
cern to him. Beyond question, it is the 
duty of the Congress to consider care- 
fully and respectfully his reecommenda- 
tions. It is also the duty and privilege 
of each member of Congress to reach his 
own conclusions, as he alone is respon- 
sible for his action, even though his 
view of the public welfare requires him 
to reject a recommendation.” 


Truly the reciprocity arguments grow 
weaker in the face of every fact pre- 
sented and experience shows conclusive- 
ly and beyond a doubt that reciprocity 
is but another form of free trade.— 


Portsmouth (N. H.) Chronicle. 


Our foreign trade outruns all prece- 
dent in spite of the assurance of tariff 
smashers that the tariff chokes foreign 
commerce. Business seems to have only 
contempt for wrong notions about it.— 


Buffalo News. 
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THE TARIFF OF 1846. 


HE Boston Herald makes a 
somewhat disingenuous _at- 
tempt to show that the recent dec- 
laration of Congressman Grosvenor 
(which was in line with that of the 
last natiqnal Republican platform), 
that a Democratic tariff has always 
been followed by business adversity, 
and a Republican tariff by business 
prosperity, is absolutely false—“a 
piece of Republican pretence,” the 
Herald adds. Then it goes on to 
speak of “the beneficent influences” 
of the Walker tariff of 1846; and 
quotes from Mr. Blaine to show that 
the business of the country was in 
a flourishing condition while this 
tariff was in force. But it omits to 
quote what Mr. Blaine said as to the 
causes for this “prosperity,” which 
may be found in his “Condensed 
History of American Tariff Acts” 
We quote it in full: 

Great apprehension was felt by Whigs 
and Democrats alike as to what effect 
the tariff of 1846 would have upon the 
industrial interests of the country. 
The protectionists expected that bad re- 
sults would be visible within a year, but 
an extraordinary series of incidents, or 
accidents, if you please, postponed the 
evil day. Coeval with President Polk’s 
approval of the tariff bill came the dec- 
laration of war with Mexico. That led 
to a demand for more than 100,000 men 
for enlistment and camp-followers, and 
eaused an outlay of $150,000,000 beyond 
the ordinary expenditures of govern- 
ment within the ensuing two years. 
Before the great stimulus given to all 


departments of trade by these large dis- 
bursements began to lessen, a great 


famine occurred in Ireland. That led 
to an altogether unprecedented export 
of breadstuffs, and that, of course, 
brought large shipments of money from 
Europe. Before the effect produced on 
our trade by the famine had ceased, the 
European revolutions of 1848 began, 
and trade and manufactures over the 
whole continent, from Madrid to St. 
Petersburg, were disturbed, and, in 
many cases, thrown into hopeless con- 
fusion and panic. This stopped impor- 
tations, and gave to the American man- 
ufacturer a far larger field than he 
could have had if a normal condition of 
business had éxisted in Europe. 

While these causes were in full oper- 
ation and were producing a prodigious 
effect upon our prosperity, the whole 
country was electrified, at the close of 
the year 1848, by the tidings that gold 
had been discovered in California, which 
we had acquired only a few months be- 
fore from Mexico. The precious metal 
flowed to us in rich streams from the 
Pacific Slope for the next six years and 
opened avenues of trade unknown be- 
fore. It drew young and vigorous men 
by hundreds of thousands from the 
older states, and gave to this great 
metropolis of the continent, the city of 
New York, an impulse the like of which 
it had never experienced before. 

It was a historic epoch in the ad- 
vancement of the country, and when, at 
the beginning of 1854, the output of 
gold showed signs of decline, a 
European war supplied fresh stimulus 
to the trade of the United States. The 
three leading powers of Europe, as 
powers were then reckoned, England, 
France and Russia, engaged in a giants’ 
contest on the shores of the Black Sea, 
and the confusion which resulted 
throughout Europe for the next two 
and a half years afforded a rich harvest 
for the United States. Peace came in 
1856. The spindles and wheels and 


looms, the forges and factories and fur- . 
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naces of Great Britain and France were 
set going with renewed energy. The 
seas were once more unvexed and Rus- 
sia poured forth her grain in the mar- 
kets of Western Europe to compete with 
the shipments from America. 

The last of the causes which had con- 
tributed to our prosperity in these ten 
years of happy accident was at an end, 
and its course had so deluded our peo- 
ple with the Democratic fallacy that a 
low tariff leads to prosperity as surely 
as a protective tariff, that in the spring 
of 1857 Congress passed a brief tariff 
act lowering the duties still further, and 
the United States set forth to depend 
upon its own energies, with a tariff that 
brought it directly in competition with 
the low-priced labor of Europe. We 
were no longer sustained by some ex- 
traordinary accident like war, or 
famine, or revolution abroad, or the dis- 
covery of vast deposits of the precious 
metals at home. I need not tell the 
result. The panic of 1857 came upon 
the country with crushing and disas- 
trous effect. Every interest was pros- 
trated, and a Democratic President, 
within a vear from the end of the last 
of the extraneous causes that helped us, 
was compelled in his message to Con- 
gress to portray the disastrous condi- 
tion of the country in as strong colors 
as even protectionists would have 
painted. Mr. Buchanan said: “With 
unsurpassed plenty in all the elements 
of national wealth, our manufacturers 
have suspended, our public works are 
retarded, our private enterprises of dif- 
ferent kinds are abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers are thrown out 
of employment and reduced to want.” 

And that was the downfall of the fa- 
mous tariff of 1846. When left to stand 
alone, it stood just one year. The peo- 
ple had not sufficiently heeded the tre- 
mendous influences of the accidental 
causes I have cited, and mistakenly be- 
lieved that the ten years of prosperity 
were due to a low revenue tariff. 


This is certainly conclusive as to 
Mr. Blaine’s views. In his work on 
“American Tariff Controversies in 
the Nineteenth Century,” Mr. Stan- 
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wood remarks that the period (under 
the Walker tariff) was not one of 
general prosperity to manufactures; 
and that certain branches of indus- 
try which survived without great in- 
jury were indebted to accidental 
circumstances. “For example,” he 
says, “iron did not feel the effect of 
the change in the tariff at all until 
1848, because the price abroad was 
high, and the ad valorem duty was 
a sufficient protection against for- 
eign importations.” Nathan Apple- 
ton is quoted as stating that the de- 
preciation in cotton mills under this 
tariff was fully twenty-five per cent; 
and while many new establishments 
which were begun under the pro- 
tective tariff of 1842 had been com- 
pleted, the construction of new mills 
had come to a complete standstill. 
The cotton goods industry suffered 
much less than some other indus- 
tries; but (says Mr. Stanwood) it is 
not too much to say that the new 
tariff practically ruined the woolen 
industry, which had revived and be- 
come practically flourishing under 
the tariff act of 1842. When the 
Walker tariff went into operation 
there were eighteen hundred looms, 
chiefly in New England, weaving 
broadcloths. Within a few years 
every one of them had stopped or 
had been diverted to the production 
of an inferior grade of goods. The 
value of woolen manufactures im- 
ported in 1846 was ten million dol- 
lars; in 1855 it was twenty-two 
millions. 

A more extended review of the 
results of the free-trade legislation 
of 1846 is given in George B. Our- 
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tiss’s “Protection and Prosperity.” 
He says: “It will hardly be con- 
tended by the most arrogant free 
trader that the tariff of 1846 
brought about either war or famine 
abroad, any more than it did the 
short crops, the Mexican war or the 
discovery of gold. Only by attrib- 
uting all these results to the Walker 
tariff can we place any part of the 
temporary prosperity of those times 
to the credit of the free-trade tariff 
under which they happened to oc- 
eur. Even with these extraordinary 
happenings combining to give us 
most unusual advantages, the result 
was far different from that seen in 
protection periods with no outside 
causes contributing to our gain. The 
year 1854, however, brought an end 
to it all, and we were then thrown 
on natural resources and the work- 
ings of free trade were seen in their 
true light. During the first years 
of the decade the receipts from cus- 
toms duties had equaled the expen- 
ditures, but this state of affairs 
ended with 1854, and debt and ruin 
came fast.” 

Now as to the condition of busi- 
ness men and the masses under this 
tariff, after the causes which had 
ereated a temporary prosperity had 
been spent, Peter Cooper said: 
“British iron and cloth came in and 
goid went out, and with each sue- 
cessive day the dependence of our 
farmers on foreign markets became 
more complete. With 1857 came 
the culmination of the system; mer- 
chants and manufacturers being 
ruined; banks being compelled to 
suspend payment; and the treasury 
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being reduced to a condition of 
bankruptcy nearly approaching that 
which had existed at the close of the 
free-trade period of 1817 to 1839.” 
All must know who have read the 
history of the period from 1857 to 
1860, that business and industrial 
depression was universal and deplor- 
able in the extreme. Such were the 
fruits of the tariff of 1846, which 
the Herald calls “beneficent,” and 
the superior of any protective tariff 
in creating national prosperity! The 
Democratic free traders, with the as- 
sistance of free traders in the Whig 
and Know Nothing parties carried 
their ruinous tariff policy _ still 
further and enacted the law of 1857. 
“The effect of this,” says Mr. Cur- 
tiss, ‘‘was to increase imports, in- 
tensify the and make 
more terrible the calamities which 
had already befallen the country.” 
We are told that the large imports 
of manufactured goods from Great 
Britain under the low tariffs of 1846 
and 1857 confirmed the opinion of 
Mr. Cobden and his associates of the 
inability of the American manufac- 
turers to resist English competition. 
“The removal of duties resulted in 
busy factories in England, and idle 
factories in America.” No one but 
a hide-bound free trader could view 
this outcome with satisfaction. 
When the Democratic tariff of 
1846 was enacted, William H. Sew- 
ard said in the United States Senate 
that within ten years its effect would 
be seen in the prostration of the in- 
dustries of the country, and many 


suffering, 


who criticised him for this pessimis- 


tic utterance lived to see his predic- 
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tion fulfilled. Though the reduced 
tariff did not immediately have its 
full effect in causing the industries 
of the country to languish, owing to 
the circumstances that 
have been enumerated, the low cus- 
toms finally had their natural effect; 
the country was flooded with cheap- 
er-made foreign goods; our manu- 
facturers, stimulated by the apparent 
prosperity of the times, produced 
more than they could sell under that 
competition, and within ten years 
the financial crash came, as Mr. 
Seward had predicted. Such has 
been invariably the result of all low 
tariffs in this country. 


fortuitous 


WOOL AND TARIFF. 





[Daily Trade Record, New York.] 


The quarterly Bulletin of the Nation- 
al Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
just out, very accurately states that 
“the past season was remarkable for the 
conjunction of high prices for mutton 
and wool. As a result, sheepmen are 
rejoicing in their good fortune and 
facing the approaching year with eager 
anticipation of a continuance to them 
of such favorable conditions. The wool 
clip from the flocks realized as large a 
sum per head as the average value of 
the sheep of the previous year. Sheep 
advanced to such a price that, notwith- 
standing the favorable outlook for the 
continuance of the wool prices for an- 
other season, veteran flock masters who 
have experienced the ups and downs of 
the industry, the exhilaration and de- 
pression which have marked its course, 
closed out their interest to men less 
experienced, being satisfied to realize 
on their holdings, expecting to reinvest 
when the high tide of prosperity ebbs.” 

What these veteran wool growers 
dread is tariff revision on the lines rec- 
ommended to the President by the Re- 
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publican governors of Massachusetts 
and Iowa. These men recommend such 
tariff revision in favor of free raw ma- 
terial as was tried with such disastrous 
results to wool growers when the Wil- 
son Act was passed in 1893. 

The menace of tariff revision is, 
therefore, ever uppermost in the minds 
of the wool growers, who suffered dur- 
ing the free wool period, and there is no 
doubt but that this continued agitation 
on the subject of tariff revision drives 
capital away from investment in the 
sheep industry, profitable as it now is. 
The American wool industry that was 
assassinated by the experiment of free 
raw material under the Wilson Act has 
ever since been in dread of a repetition 
of this experience, and the result is that 
while the population increases the wool 
product fails to keep pace with it. 

The result of the experiment of tariff 
revision in 1894 on the free raw mate- 
rial basis has been to increase the cost 
of clothing to consumers. The tariff 
was revised with a view to lessening the 
cost of clothing to the consumer, but it 
has had a contrary effect by decreasing 
the wool supply and increasing its cost. 


We have not believed and do not be- 
lieve that the tariff issue, or the Home 
Rule issue, or, indeed, any other of the 
political issues that have been put for- 
ward upon the hustings, has control- 
lingly influenced the general electorate 
of the United Kingdom. The Liberal 
victory is due chiefly to a desire for a 
change, such as more than once in re- 
cent years has caused a similar revolu- 
tion in America. The Conservatives 
have been in power for ten years, times 
are not so prosperous as they might be, 
there are nearly a million paupers in the 
land and there are a million voters who 
have become voters since the Liberals 
were last in power. In such conditions 
it is simply characteristic of human 
nature to seek a change, a “new deal,” 
in the vague hope that it may improve 
matters and in the pretty confident 
assurance—not always realized in 
American experience—that it cannot 
make them worse.—New York Tribune. 
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CONDITION OF THE SHEEP INDUSTRY. 


[Henry Carey Baird in the Country Gentleman. | 


OUR correspondent, Mr. H. 
Stewart, has this to say in re- 
gard to this vital American interest: 
“It is worthy of remark that the pres- 
ent number of sheep in the United 
States is only a single million more 
than we had twenty years ago. Then 
there were 50 million sheep, and now 
we have 51 millions,” and he goes on 
to say: “Considering our population 
and the vast extent of our territory 
available for keeping sheep, and the 
unquestionable value of this indus- 
try, these figures are remarkable.” 
And Mr. Stewart thinks that “the 
risk from wandering dogs is the pre- 
ponderating cause.” Such is the 
material out of which history is made 
—ignoring all economic causes which 
lie at the very foundation of the 
advance and decline of peoples and 
of states. What are the real facts? 
Under the tariff of 1867, with the 
duty on wool 124 cents per pound, 
between 1873 and 1884 we increased 
the production of wool from 170,- 
000,000 pounds to 340,000,000 
pounds, or 100 per cent; in this great 
rate of advance beating the world, 
and promising within another decade 
to surpass Australia, the greatest 
wool producer in the world. 

In 1880 we had 40,500,000 sheep, 
and in 1884 50,500,000, the largest 
number up to that time known. In 
1883 the tariff on wool was reduced 


to 10 cents per pound, and by 1888, 
the year in which President Harri- 
son was elected, the number of sheep 
had fallen to 41,500,000, a decrease 
between 1885 and 1888 of 17.8 per 
cent. Under the McKinley tariff, 
by which the duty was advanced to 
11 cents per pound, in 1893 the 
number had increased to 47,000,000, 
or in five years 13 per cent. 

In the year 1893 President Cleve- 
land came into office and the Wil- 
son tariff was one of the two vital 
economic changes of a revolutionary 
character wrought by him. Wool 
was placed on the free list, with the 
result that in 1896, the year in which 
McKinley was first elected, the num- 
ber of sheep had fallen to 36,500,- 
000, or a loss of 19 per cent. Under 
the Wilson tariff the imports of 
shoddy, noils, waste, etc., which in 
1893 under the McKinley tariff had 
been 229,583 pounds, advanced in 
1897 to 44,505,070 pounds, the 
manufacturer being obliged by the 
reduction of the duty on his product 
to incorporate into it waste trash in 
the place of honest wool. Not only 
this, but he learned how to use cheap 
cotton with his wool without detec- 
While in 1893 the imports of 
manufactures of wool were $30,235,- 
506, under the Wilson tariff they 
rose in 1896, the year of McKinley’s 
election, to $53,494,193. 
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In 1897, the year of the enact- 
ment of the Dingley tariff, restoring 
the duty on wool to 11 cents per 
pound, with the excessive imports in 
anticipation of the passage of that 
law, the total supply of domestic and 
foreign wool and of foreign shoddy, 
woolen rags, and noils was 1,254,- 
484,726 pounds, with a consumptive 
capacity of but 460,000,000 pounds 
for the country, thus leaving to be 
carried over to 1898, 794,484,726 
pounds, a surplus that had not been 
disposed of at the end of the fiscal 
year 1900. 

Beginning with July, 1900, under 
the Dingley tariff, American wool 
machinery ran full time and we con- 
sumed 50,000,000 pounds a month 
in the last half of the year, giving 
for the entire year a total consump- 
tion of wool of 550,000,000 pounds, 
the largest that had been consumed 
in the United States in any calendar 
year. 

At the third annual meeting of 
the National Live Stock Association 
of the United States, held at Fort 
Worth, Texas, January 16, 1900, 
the president, Mr. J. W. Springer, 
said: “Less than a decade has passed 
since wool sold at 8 cents per pound 
on the range, while next year’s clip 
is now being contracted for at 20 
Our sheep could 
find no buyers during the free wool 
period at $1.50 and $2 per head, 
whereas now everything with wool 
on its back is being searched for with 
great diligence at from $2.50 to $4 
each.” 

What now is the present situation 
under the Dingley tariff? Let us 
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see: The imports of shoddy, noils, 
waste, etc., filth-laden and germ- 
laden, which in 1897, under the 
Wilson tariff, were 44,505,070 
pounds, had in 1904 declined to 
169,272 pounds. The imports of 
wool alone, which in 1899 were 105,- 
867,574 pounds, had advanced in 
1904 to 186,572,863 pounds. The 
American clip of wool, which in 
1899 was 272,191,330 pounds, had 
advanced in 1904 to 291,782,032 
pounds. The surplus of unused 
wool, shoddy, etc., which was carried 
forward from 1899 to 1900, and 
amounted to 589,891,246 pounds, 
had declined at the end of the year 
1904 to 283,622,700 pounds. The 
price of fine scoured territory De- 
lane wool, which in August, 1904, 
was 62 cents per pound, had ad- 
vanced in September, 1905, to 80 
cents, or 29 per cent. The price of 
fine scoured territory clothing wool, 
which in August, 1904, was 58 cents 
per pound, had by September, 1905, 
advanced to 75 cents, or 20 per 
cent. One-quarter and three-eighths 
scoured wool which in August, 1904, 
was 53 cents, had advanced in 
September, 1905, to 66 cents, or 
241 per cent. The imports of manu- 
factures of wool, which under the 
Wilson tariff amounted, in 1896, to 
$53,494,193, had fallen during the 
fiscal year 1905 to $17,893,663. 
The Wilson tariff, with its free 
wool, its reduced duties on manufac- 
tures of wool, its flood of imports of 
woolen waste and other wool-trash, 
and its consequent ruin of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer of woolen goods, 
is alone answerable for the decline 
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in the number of sheep from 47,- 
000,000 in 1898 to 36,500,000 in 
1896, and for the fact that the num- 
ber to-day has not far surpassed the 
great flocks of 50,000,000 in 1884. 
To the Dingley tariff of 1897 do we 
now owe the ever increasing pros- 
perity of the wool raiser and the 
woolen manufacturer, and the sched- 
ules of the Dingley tariff are in har- 
mony with the teachings of that late, 
and great, American economist, of 
whom it was once said: “He says to 
kings, presidents and people, ‘Keep 
the nation at work and the greater 
the variety of employments the bet- 
ter.’ He is seeking and elucidating 
the great radical laws of matter as 
regards man. He is at once the 
apostle and evangelist of temporal 
righteousness.” So not merely does 
experience but reason justify that 
beneficent law, upon which no un- 
holy hands should, by this people, 
be permitted to be laid. 


PROTECTION FACTS. 





[George W. Russell in the Boston 
Transcript. | 


HERE are a few self-evident 
truths that protectionists here 

in New England need to remember, 
if we would retain our industrial 
prosperity. The foreign exporter 
pays the duty on any product that he 
sends to our market, if we produce 
the greater part of our consumption. 
We pay the duty on tea, coffee and 
sugar, 1f there be a duty on these 
articles. We do not pay the duty on 
wheat, potatoes, eggs, hides, cotton 
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goods and other products that we 
may import, of which we supply 
nearly all of our consumption. The 
exporter must sell his products at 
prices fixed by us in our market. 
“No successful tariff bill has ever 
been framed or enacted except under 
the stress of dire industrial and com- 
mercial disaster.” ‘There has never 
been a repeal or reduction of duties 
of a really protective tariff, that was 
not at once followed by hard times, 
lower wages, and higher rates of in- 
terest.” “No really protective tariff 
law has ever been enacted by protec- 
tionists, that did not bring to the 
country general prosperity.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his Minneapolis 
speech said: “The present phenom- 
enal prosperity has been won under 
a tariff which was made in accord- 
ance with certain fixed and definite 
principles, the most important of 
which is an avowed determination to 
protect the interests of the American 
producer, business man, wage earner 
and farmer alike.” “No material 
amendment to a tariff law has ever 
been made reducing duties that did 
rot impair its usefulness and was not 
the beginning of its destruction. No 
successful tariff law was ever first 
attacked in the open on principle. 
The assault has always been made in 
the outset by a clamor for revision, 
against the sanctity of any law, 
changed 
once by free traders and manufac- 
turers who demand protection for 
themselves but would deny it to 
wool, coal, ore and other crude prod- 
ucts, and aided by men whose ambi- 
tions in their own party have been 


conditions, joined in at 
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disappointed. The election of Cleve- 
land with a Democratic Congress in 
1892, brought such universal disas- 
ter upon the country that a majority 
of the people saw that something 
must be done. Still there was a 
strong, numerous and alert minority 
ready to spring upon the Dingley bill 
at any signs of divisions among 
protectionists. 

The Dingley tariff has been of 
more benefit to wage earners than to 
any other part of our people. At 
the same time it has not raised the 
cost of commodities to any great ex- 
tent. Free traders are making a big 
noise about our duties on imported 
iron and steel and their products. 
The average price of steel rails in the 
last ten years has been a little lower 
in this country than in England. The 
duties on imported iron and steel and 
their products in the Dingley tariff 
were taken in large part from the 
schedules in the Wilson Law of 
1894. In some of the schedules the 
duties are lower than in the Wilson 
law. In 1896, under the Wilson 
law, the average price of wire nails 
in Chicago was $2.54 per keg. 
Under the Dingley tariff they are 
selling at the present time at $2.25 
per keg. The duties on imported 
steel rails are exactly the same as in 
the Wilson law. We imported in the 
last fiseal year $23,500,000 in manu- 
factured products of iron and steel. 
This shows that our present duties 
are not high enough to protect us 
from foreign competition. At the 
same time our rate in wages in iron 
and steel works are very nearly twice 
as high as in Great Britain, and 
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more than twice as high as in Ger- 
many and France. Our imports of 
foreign manufactured products show 
conclusively that our present duties 
on imported products cannot be re- 
duced, without decreasing our output 
or lowering wages. Our protective 
tariff (and it is scarcely protective) 
is all that stands between our present 
wage scale and the European wage 
scale, between our ability to have all 
of the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of life, or to want for the 
barest necessities. To-day our man- 
ufacturing and railway concerns 
cannot get all the help they want, 
while in free-trade England, working 
people are marching through the 
streets demanding work, and not 
charity, to keep them from starving. 
Look the world over, and we cannot 
find a people in good, or even in tol- 
erable conditions, who do not do 
their own work. England imports 
three-fourths of the food her people 
consume, and a large part of the 
manufactured products that they 
consume. England is said to have 
cne pauper in seven of her popula- 
tion. We have less than one in each 
thousand of population and a late 
writer says we have too few to make 
it worth while to enumerate them. 


Neither Massachusetts nor any of the 
New England states is ready to aban- 
don the policy of protection, nor is it 
likely that any of them will advance 
toward such readiness at a rapid pace. 
Before the Democratic party can make 
a successful bid for Republican re- 
cruits, it will have to go after them 
with a more alluring bait than: “Pro- 
tection is robbery.”—-Washington Post. 
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ANNUAL WOOL REVIEWS. 





The annual wool review of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers estimates the number of sheep 
fit for shearing April 1, 1905, at 38,621,- 
476, as compared with 38,342,072 the 
preceding year. The increase is ac- 
counted for in some measure by the 
addition to the flock of Wyoming, made 
necessary by the count in that state at 
shearing time. In other states there 
have been increases in some states and 
decreases in others. Owing to the 
greater weight of the average fleece, the 
clip is heavier in the grease by 3,705,- 
406 pounds than that of a year ago, 
chiefly due to changes and improve- 
ments in the breeds. The quantity of 
wool produced on the basis of 38,621,476 
sheep, not including pulled wool, is 253,- 
488,488 pounds as against 249,783,032 
pounds one year ago. Its equivalent in 
scoured wool is 97,967,121 pounds. The 
amount of pulled wool is estimated at 
42,000,000 pounds, or the same as in the 
preceding year. The shrinkage has been 
placed at 32 per cent, instead of 38, 
making the yield equal to 28,560,000 
pounds of clean wool. The total produc- 
tion of the country for 1905 is, therefore, 
295,488,488 pounds, equal to 126,- 
527,121 pounds of scoured wool—2,591,- 
974 pounds in excess of the estimate of 
1904. The average weight of fleece is 
6.56 pounds, an increase from 6.50 
pounds in 1904; the average shrinkage, 
61.3 per cent, a decrease as compared 
with 61.6 per cent the previous year. 
The total value for 1905 is $80,415,514, 
as compared with $64,948,959 in 1904,— 
about 23.8 per cent more. The available 
supplies on October 1, 1905, were es- 
timated at 554,835,967 pounds of do- 
mestic wool, as against 555,466,317 
pounds in 1904; and 44,388,908 pounds 
of imported wools, as against 36,403,- 
499 pounds in 1904. Total supplies 
October 1, 1905, 599,224,875 pounds. 
The proportion of fine wools increased 
from 16.22 per cent in 1903-4 to 31.54 
per cent in 1905. Australian wool pro- 
duction increased from 1,367,000 bales 
in 1903-4 to 1,596,000 bales in 1904-5. 

The season was remarkable for the 
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conjunction of high prices for mutton 
and for wool; as a result sheepmen are 
rejoicing in their good fortune and fac- 
ing the approaching year with eager 
anticipation and high hope of a continu- 
ance of such favorable conditions. The 
prices for wool have been so satisfactory 
to growers that it is said the wool 
clipped from a flock realized as large a 
sum per head as the average sheep 
itself would have brought the previous 
year. 

The wool buying season was in 
marked contrast with that of 1904. 
Then there was holding back by the 
buyers and early sales were the excep- 
tion; this year many contracts were 
closed six months and more before the 
sheep were shorn. This method of buy- 
ing—very marked in the season under 
review—is confined as a rule in ordinary 
years to a restricted district and _ to 
some few dealers. Such a course of 
buying is not considered sound by con- 
servative men, because of the numerous 
attendant risks. Shrinkage of the same 
clip differs from year to year; change 
of breeds causes a change in the value 
of the wool, and the conditions of the 
wool depend to a great extent upon the 
seasons. It is a custom not approved 
by good commercial usage, is dangerous 
to the operator, and in this case did not 
yield the best return to the grower. 
Encouraged by success the past year, 
contracting for the clip of 1906 has 
been begun, though apparently the 
movement is not so general as a year 
ago, due it may be to the growers’ ex- 
perience of the past year, his belief in 
the maintenance of, prices and a desire 
to make the best of his opportunities. 





The annual wool review of the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
gives the following estimates: “The 
wool clip of this country has increased 
but slightly, the total wool product 
being 299,309,853 pounds, against 295,- 
893,929 pounds last year. The clip of 
Montana shows an increase of slightly 
over 2,000,000 pounds, while that of 
Wyoming is a trifle under last year’s in 
weight, due mostly to the lightness in 
fleeces. Texas continues to show a de- 
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crease in the wool yield, being slightly 
under 10,000,000 pounds this year, as 
against 10,363,158 pounds last year. 
California shows a slight increase. The 
yield in the other territorial sections 
shows no noteworthy changes, while in 
the states east of the Mississippi River 
the wool product is generally well main- 
tained, with a slight increase in Ohio. 
The number of sheep in the country, 
exclusive of lambs, at the spring shear- 
ing, was 40,227,609, as against 40,121,- 
477 in 1904.7... “The stocks of wool 
remaining unsold in the country, in- 
cluding foreign wools, aggregate 90,- 
025,000 pounds against 59,571,678 
pounds last year, of which 39,820,000 
pounds are in Boston, against 28,840,- 
000 pounds a year ago.” 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY A 
DEAD ISSUE. 





[From the New York Tribune, Jan. 1.] 


es November, 1904, William L. 
Douglas was elected governor of 
Massachusetts on a platform which 
declared for the immediate negotia- 
tion of a reciprocity treaty with the 
Dominion of Canada. Mr. Doug- 
las’s plurality was 35,989. Alton 
B. Parker, the Democratic candidate 
tor President, lost the state by a 
margin of 92,076 votes. Perenni- 
ally hopeful Democrats thereupon 
began to turn to Governor Douglas 
as an “organizer of victory” and to 
figure on Canadian reciprocity as a 
winning national issue for the cam- 
paign of 1908. Mr. Douglas de- 
clined to run again for office last 
November, but the Democratic man- 
agers in Massachusetts based their 
canvass once more on a demand for 
closer trade relations with Canada, 
arraigning the national administra- 
tion for not compelling the Domin- 
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ion authorities, nolens volens, to ac- 
commodate themselves to the Bay 
State’s modest and reasonable de- 
sires. The people of Massachusetts 
seem to know a dead issue when 
they see it. The Democratic state 
ticket was defeated, and the high 
project of leading Canada like an 
unwilling horse to the reciprocity 
watering trough collapsed. 

The Massachusetts shouters for a 
agreement with the 
Dominion overlooked one vital fact. 
It takes two to make a bargain, and 
if Canada doesn’t care to negotiate 
another reciprocity treaty no amount 
of objurgation or entreaty on our 
part will affect her judgment. The 
Dominion’s present policy seems, i: 
fact, to forestall any possible tariff 
concessions in our favor. Canada 
is an enthusiastic subscriber to the 
British imperial zollverein theory, 
and has—more out of patriotism, 
possibly, than out of interest—firm- 
ly committed herself to a tariff sys- 
tem under which Great Britain is to 
enjoy a decided preference. Goods 
from Great Britain now enter Can- 
ada at a lower rate than goods from 
other countries, and any change 
in the tariff laws will tend to widen 
rather than narrow Great Britain’s 
margin of advantage. <A tariff com- 
mission appointed by the Ottawa 
government has been at work for 
several months studying industrial 
conditions, and forecasts of its report 
which have appeared in representa- 
tive Canadian newspapers agree that 
any changes in the schedules recom- 
mended will work still further to 
Great Britain’s benefit. 
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The Canadian Gazette recently re- 
ported that the commission would 
recommend, among other things, the 
substitution for the preferential rate 
of 33 1-3 per cent on British prod- 
ucts a graded rate, varying on differ- 
ent classes of imports from 10 per 
cent to 75 per cent. The free list, 
it was added, would be rearranged to 
give new advantages to British 1m- 
ports, “especially encouraging Ca- 
nadians to import raw material or 
partly finished material from Britain 
rather than from the United States.” 
If these indications are not mislead- 
ing, Canada’s tariff policy will be- 
more definitely pro-British 
than ever. But in that case reciproc- 
ity with the United States is imprac- 
ticable; for concessions on American 
imports would soon undo all the 
benefits—real or imaginary—result- 
ing from a British imperial zollve- 
rein. 

Reciprocity with Canada may be 
desirable from certain points of view. 
But it can come only when Canada 
is ready to ask for it. Meanwhile 
our trade with the Dominion is 
steadily growing. In 1903-04 we 
bought goods from Canada valued 
at $51,552,791, and sold goods to 
Canada valued at $131,234,985. In 
1904-05 our purchases were $62,- 
303,263, and our sales were $140,- 
741,860. Canada is, and will re- 
main, one of our best customers. 
Our commercial relations need no 
forcing, for in the end they will be 
determined in accordance with what 
each country finds to be its natural 
interest. The time is not yet ripe for 
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reciprocity, and agitation here of the 
kind we have seen in Massachusetts 
is merely political thunder wasted. 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF 
LEAGUE. 





HE annual meeting of the 
American Protective Tariff 
League was held in New York, Jan- 
uary 18. One of the main features 
was the annual address of Charles 
A. Moore, the president. Mr. Moore 
reviewed the history of the reciproc- 
ity convention at Chicago last 
August and pointed out that the in- 
evitable conflict of interest practi- 
cally prevented the adoption of any 
definite plan or suggestion. He said 
that since the convention pro- 
pounded its dual tariff scheme, the 
advocacy of reciprocity had rather 
decreased. 
In reference to the Philippine 
tariff bill the speaker said: 


I regret exceedingly that the Philip- 
pine tariff bill has passed the House of 
Representatives, but trust that the 
measure will be defeated in the Senate. 
Indeed, I have such information from 
different members of the Senate as 
leads me to expréss great encourage- 
ment to the industrials who will be in- 
jured by this bill that the proposed 
measure will not become a law. The 
Tariff League opposes the measure on 
the broad general ground that it in- 
volves a negation of the policy and prin- 
ciple of equal and fair protection to all 
American labor and industry, and that 
it directly injures the interests of 
American agriculture in that it con- 
templates and paves the way for a vast 
increase in the production of articles 
native to the soil, at-a production cost 
searcely more than one-third of the cost 
of producing similar articles in the 
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United States, that would, within a very 
few years, prove the practical exter- 
mination of similar lines of production 
in the United States. 

Speaking of the recent efforts at 
tariff revision, Mr. Moore said: 

This situation may be described as 
“free trade in spots,” or it may be said 
that a great many individuals want to 
revise the schedules in which other in- 
dustrials are interested but not their 
own. There are the shoe manufacturers 
who want free hides, but they do not 
want free leather, free shoes, free har- 
ness, or free leather goods. Some of 
the woolen manufacturers want free 
wool but they do not want free woolens 
and so on. 

A resolution was adopted congrat- 
ulating the country upon the failure 
of the tariff reform element to force 
upon Congress a revision of the ex- 
isting rates and also upon the 
prospect that revision was not likely 
to be undertaken for some time. It 
also adopted the following with re- 
gard to the Philippine tariff: 

Whereas, The American Protective 
League believes that the Philippine 
tariff bill, passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on January 16, 1906, will, 
if adopted by the Senate, cause great 
injury and perhaps ruin to the Ameri- 
can growers and producers of sugar, to- 
bacco, rice and other products, and 

Whereas, This proposed measure un- 
justly discriminates against American 
producers in favor of an alien and in- 
ferior race, and 

Whereas, This measure is, in fact, a 
serious breach in the wall of protection; 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, hereby approves of the 
previous policy of the organization in 
opposition to said measure and pledges 
itself to active and aggressive opposi- 
tion in the future. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender to 
the seventy-one representatives in Con- 
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gress who, on the sixteenth day of Jan- 
uary, recorded their votes against the 
Philippine tariff bill, our thanks and 
congratulations. 

Resolved, That the secretary is here- 
by directed to send a copy of these reso- 
lutions to every member voting against 
said measure. 

On the subject of American ship- 
ping, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

That the American Protective Tariff 
League urges that the most effective 
legislation possible be adopted for the 
upbuilding of the American merchant 
marine, for which there is imperative 
need in our increasing foreign com- 
merce, and request Congress to pass a 
measure restoring this unprotected 
American industry. 

The report of the treasurer and 
general secretary showed that the 
receipts during the year amounted 
to $34,421.67; disbursements, $33,- 
123.57; balance on hand, $1,298.10; 
that the Tariff League now has 892 
members, of which 26 were new 
members during 1905. 

The general officers for the fol- 
lowing year are: Charles A. Moore, 
president; William FF. Draper, 
Mass., first vice-president; Joseph FE. 
Thropp, second vice-president; Wil- 
bur F. Wakeman, treasurer and 
general secretary. 

The members of the executive 
committee are: William, Barbour, 
chairman; Franklin Murphy, New 
Jersey; David L. Einstem, David 
Williams, New York. 

The members of the board of 
managers are: Augustus G. Paine, 
New York; Lyman B. Goff, Rhode 
Island; Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
Ohio; Henry McCall, Louisiana; A. 
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R. Wilson, New York; John E. 
Reyburn, Pennsylvania. | 


A QUEER INDUSTRY. 





NEWFOUNDLAND TAMING AND MILKING 
WHALES—THEY COME ASHORE TO 
BE FED AND MILKED——WONDERFUL 
MEAT AND LEATHER POSSIBILITIES 
FROM THEIR BODIES. 





[From the Canadian Manufacturer.] 


N OT the least of the triumphs of 

modern scientific methods is 
man’s utilization of the natural re- 
sources as forecast in the brief an- 
nouncement just received from the 
Balena whale fisheries, Newfound- 
land, to the effect that Professor 
Muller has succeeded in domesticat- 
ing a herd of fifty sulphur-bottom 
cow whales, and has perfected an ap- 
paratus for milking the mammoth 
cetaceans. 

The yield of milk from a full- 
grown whale is from five to seven 
barrels a day, says the professor. 
The milk is fresh and sweet and pe- 
culiarly rich in nutritive and medic- 
inal qualities. It much thicker and 
richer than the best Jersey milk and. 
possesses a peculiarly pleasant and 
distinctive flavor which those who 
have tasted it pronounce superior to 
any known product of the lacteal 
variety. Chemical analysis has 
shown that the milk of the sulphur- 
bottom whale is rich in those same 
fats, and proteids which give to cod 
liver oil its value as a remedial food. 

Professor Muller’s experiments 
with whales, which have been ear- 
ried on in comparative secrecy for 
several years, have resulted in many 
remarkable discoveries in the line of 
utilizing the different parts of the 
huge carcasses which have hitherto 
gone to waste. 
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He has devised a process for cur- 
ing and preserving the tons of meat 
which has always been considered 
worse than valueless. This meat, 
which compares favorably in texture 
with the average beef, will soon be 
put on the market. The company 
have assurances that it will find 
ready sale in the West Indian 
Islands, and other tropical countries 
which now depend for their meat 
supply on the South American 
jerked beef. 

Professor Muller has invented a 
process for making leather from the 
intestines, pleural sacks, heart cover- 
ings and other internal membranes 
of the whale, which, when tanned 
and finished is of greater durability 
and finer texture than leather. Be- 
sides its superior quality, the whole 
leather furnishes single pieces of 
much greater dimensions than it is 
possible to procure from any other 
animal. It is possible, according to 
the inventor, to obtain from the in- 
testines of a full-grown  sulphur- 
bottom a strip of leather nearly 390 
feet in length and 34 feet in breadth. 
From the pleural lining a piece of 
leather 25 feet in diameter can be 
obtained. 

Processes for grinding the mam- 
moth skeletons into bone meal for 
fertilizer and of converting the 
eristle and cartilage into glue and 
like products are among the minor 
inventions of Professor Muller, who 
has secluded himself for the past five 
years at the little Newfoundland 
fishing village and turned his atten- 
tion to the study of whales. 

But by far the greatest triumph 
yet attained by the professor lies in 
the domestication of the cow whales. 
Like all scientific men, Professor 
Muller would rather conserve than 
destroy. The whales are still abund- 
dant in Newfoundland waters, but 
under the old system of killing them 
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for their oil and casting the car- 
casses adrift, it was a question of 
only a few years at most when they 
would become so rare as to make 
their pursuit unprofitable. It will 
now be for the financial interest of 
whalers to capture the young whales 
and keep them alive, because of the 
promise of richer reward from the 
dairy products than can be realized 
in their destruction. 

The professor looked about until 
he found a suitable inlet, a salt water 
lake about an eighth of a mile across, 
approached on the sea by a narrow 
strait about fifty feet across. He ar- 
ranged a gateway of iron bars by 
which the inlet could be completely 
closed. Late in the fall about two 
years ago a herd of whales was sport- 
in the offing and it was noticed 
that there were a number of young 
heifers in the herd. By careful work 
ten of these heifers were separated 
from the main herd and coaxed and 
driven through the strait into the 
lake. 

Then began the work of taming 
them, they were watched and 
studied until their favorite kind of 
food was learned. This was a pecu- 
har kind of kelp or rock weed, which 
grows in abundance along the coast. 
Large quantities of this weed were 
gathered and stored near the pro- 
fessor’s headquarters at the upper 
end of the inlet. 

Twice a day this food was put 
where the young whales could get it. 
Within a month they had learned to 
come to the feeding place for their 
meals. Within another month the 
creatures were quite tame and a 
name was given to each one. Grad- 
ually the cetaceans learned to re- 
spond to their names, and after six 
months of training could be sum- 
moned from any part of the inclo- 
sure. 

The problem of teaching them to 
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permit the operatives to milk them 
was a more difficult one. An appa- 
ratus was devised to do the work, but 
when an. effort was made to try it, it 
was found necessary to drive the 
whale up on the flats at low water 
to do the milking, and it has been 
this part of the work which has ab- 
sorbed the attention of the professor 
for more than a year. 

Patience in the face of all dis- 
couragements with a determination 
to succeed finally conquered. ‘The 
first captives learned gradually to go 
of their own accord to the milking 
ground. The herd has been in- 
creased a few whales at a time until 
it now numbers fifty and it requires 
the services of a staff of sixty men 
to carry on the daily milking. 

Just what the plans of Professor 
Muller’s company are is not gener- 
ally known, and none of the officials 
will say. It was learned, however, 
that as soon as the dairy experiment- 
ing in the way of butter and cheese 
making is complete and the can- 
ning plant is ready, the herd will be 
driven down to an inlet on the Maine 
coast, which has been already fitted 
for a pasture where a dairy will be 
established. 

Experiments have been made re- 
cently in permitting several of the 
tamer cows to go outside the inlet. 
These experiments have been pecu- 
liarly gratifying. In every instance 
the cow has returned, indicating 
clearly her preference for domestic 
life, and on two separate occasions 
cows of the herd have brought back 
with them strange companions. The 
strangers are now thoroughly do- 
mesticated and have become valua- 
ble members of the herd. 

If, as is now believed, the whale 
milk is of rare medicinal value and 
proves to be a palatable substitute 
for the nauseous cod liver oil, it is 
easy to see the possibilities which lie 
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in the new industry of whale culture. 
The butter and cheese products are 
said to be of exceptional delicacy. 


DRYSALTERS URGED TO 


DEVELOP USEFUL 
CHEMISTRY. 


T the annual meeting of the 

Drysalters’ Club of New Eng- 
land, held in December, an excel- 
lent point was made by the presi- 
dent, Mr. Alan A. Claflin, in favor 
of making more of the opportunity 
afforded by protection to develop 
higher chemistry. From the report 
of his address which appeared in the 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter of 
December 18, the following extract 
is taken: 


Our business as drysalters depends 
and rests on the great science of chemis- 
try, and I believe one of the great ob- 
jects of the club should be the encour- 
agement of the practical application of 
chemistry to industry—to help to form 
in America that close bond between sci- 
ence and industry which to-day exists 
in Germany, and which makes the Ger- 
man empire the leading nation of the 
world in chemistry and allied arts. 

Our government has done only too 
well by us in the policy of protection, 
and we have been found wanting. The 
chemical industry in the United States 
is protected better on the whole, with 
a few minor exceptions, than any 
other industry, and what is our return? 
All fine chemicals and products requir- 
ing a considerable amount of chemical 
skill to produce are still imported. It is 
too bad that the tax which was intended 
to, and which we should make, foster 
ar. American industry, should to-day be 
allowed to stand simply as a tax on 
other American industries without a 
compensating benefit. 

The time is coming when we shall get 
less protection. I hope you will all help 
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to make that date as remote as possible; 
the majority from personal interest, and 
our fellow-members, the importers, from 
a spirit of fair play, and loyalty to their 
adopted country. 

Now I have the honor at present to be 
the secretary of the New England Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical Indus- 
try. Many of you belong to that soci- 
ety, and I hope before long you all will 
join. It is the greatest society devoted 
to applied chemistry in the world, and 
we who have the interests of the New 
England Section in charge intend to do 
all we can to promote a closer bond 
between science and industry; but we 
want the help of this club. The fields 
of the club and this society are some- 
what different. One is in science and 
the other in trade. The object should 
be the same. Now what can this club 
do? We can all collectively, and indiv- 
idually, see to it that more chemical 
products shall be manufactured in this 
country. Take the little tariff book I 
have in my hand, and see how well 
chemical products are protected. Take 
the list of importations of chemical 
products from the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, and see how many are im- 
ported. Let each one do what he can 
this year, as manufacturer, agent, or 
merchant, to produce or stimulate the 
production of one of those articles so 
well protected, and now all imported. 
In order to do this we must employ 
more chemists, and by chemists I mean 
men of the highest type in that profes- 
sion. Jt is too common in our trade 
to consider one chemist as good as an- 
other, and that his work begins and 
ends in preparing a certain number of 
analyses in a given time, and that the 
man who completes the most analyses 
for the lowest salary is the man we 
want. ... In Germany business men 
have learned to speculate in brains. Can 
we afford to let the phlegmatic Teuton 
be more venturesome than we are? Is 
it not a reproach that the beneficent 
policy of our government toward the 
chemical industries is still a tax with- 
out compensating advantages simply 
because we are afraid to hire brains? 
May we not indulge the hope, that when 
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the subject of tariff revision next comes 
up, we can go to Congress, and show a 
numerous though youthful progeny of 
industries that will only need a few 
years more of legislative protection to 
make the United States of America as 
prominent in chemical manufacture as 
she is to-day in the production of iron 
and steel? 


JAPAN AND ORIENTAL 
TRADE. 


[Thomas D. Knight in The 


Hamiltonian. | 


HE Japanese are very poor. 
The men and women who coal 

the ships by hand at Nagasaki are 
paid ten cents a day, and that is high 
wages for unskilled labor in Japan. 
Expert embroiderers and _ pottery- 
makers get thirty-five cents a day for 
work for which we would pay from 
four dollars to eight dollars a day 
in Chicago. The recent war has 
been a fearful burden upon the 
Japanese, increasing the per capita 
indebtedness six dollars to 
twenty-seven dollars. Modern war- 
fare is costly business, which Japan 
fully appreciates. Her ambition is 
to capture the oriental market; and 
this I believe she will do, for she has 
some wonderful advantages, such as 
propinquity, cheap labor and water 
power, for water falls are tumbling 
everywhere in Japan. In my judg- 
ment all the market we or Europe 
cen ultimately get in the Orient will 
be that which Japan is unable to take 
care of. Our hope hes alone in her 
lack of capital, and for a while until 
Manchuria and Korea are developed 
ber inability to produce raw mate- 


from 
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rials in large quantities. But she 
can secure capital from China, and 
I believe in time can remedy her 
lack of raw materials, so, my fellow 
countrymen, do not allow any visions 
of future oriental trade to obscure 
the substantialities of our magnifi- 
cent home market. 


DECLINE IN ENGLISH 
WOOLENS. 





EFFECT OF FOREIGN TARIFFS ON BRITISIL 
MANUFACTURING. 





According to Consul Mahin, the com- 
mission instituted by Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain to investigate British trade and 
industries, with especial reference tv 
the effect of foreign tariff duties, has 
issued a report on the woolen industry. 
It claims that the woolen industry has 
lost and is losing ground, that the num- 
ber of hands employed in many districts 
is decreasing, that the manufactures of 
France, Russia and Germany have enor- 
mously increased and have largely dis- 
placed British woolen products. <A sig- 
nificant feature of the trade is found 
in the fact that England is sending 
more wool to the Continent than woolen 


manufactures. Years ago little wool 
left Bradford for the Continent. To- 
day Bradford’s wool merchants sell 


more and more to French and German 
spinners. | 

The real reason for the falling off is 
attributed to foreign tariffs. A firm 
that sold Russia wool worth $250,000 
a year does not send a dollar’s worth 
to-day because of Russia’s tariff on 
wools. The tariff policies of Germany, 
the United States, and France have put 
it in the power of the woolen spinners 
of those countries to outbid English 
spinners in the London wool markets, 
and in consequence woolen spinners are 
leaving England for foreign parts. In 
the Huddersfield district thirty firms 
have failed within a eomparatively 
short time. A firm that exported to the 
United States before the Dingley Act 
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went into effect sends nothing now. 
The same is true in regard to Germany. 

The weak point in the British posi- 
tion, the commission holds, is in its fis- 
cal policy and in the great growth of 
woolen industries in foreign countries. 
Against the latter legislation is impos- 
sible. It is the result of modern meth- 
ods, based upon great advances in me- 
chanical devices. England supplies, or 
did supply for a long time, the spinning 
and weaving machinery used in foreign 
factories. The opinion prevails that the 
decline is in a large measure due to the 
tariffs arrayed everywhere against Eng- 
lish goods. The commission cites the 
case of a firm that attributes its decline 
to the American tariff alone. Twenty- 
five per cent of the firm’s trade was with 
the United States previous to the pas- 
sage of the Dingley tariff. To-day it is 
less than five per cent. 

The annual exports of Huddersfield, 
that were about $3,250,000 in the years 
1892-1897, fell off to an average of 
$1,416,000 in 1898-1903. In the face of 
all this, however, Germany is sending 
woolens and worsteds not only to the 
United States but to England. The 
charge is made that these goods are sold 
below cost. It is curious that the sales 
continue. The natural result of the 
falling off in sales is a falling off in em- 
ployment and consequently a falling off 
in the amount of money paid in salaries. 


AMERICAN CAPITAL IN 
CANADA. 





[Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


We are told that, with a view to 
agitating for remedial tariff legislation, 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
a free-trade organization, will consider 
the causes which are prompting large 
manufacturing companies in this coun- 
try to establish plants in Canada, one 
hundred and thirty-two leading com- 
panies having done so. These free trad- 
ers need not search very deeply to find 
the leading cause. Canada has con- 
cluded to protect its manufacturing in- 
dustries, as the United States has done. 
Capital is therefore attracted to Can- 
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ada, which could not have happened if 
it had adhered to a policy of partial free 
trade. Our protective policy long ago 
attracted European capital to our own 
country. The capital that now goes to 
Canada from the United States helps to 
develop Canadian resources and employ 
the Canadian people. Canada is there- 
fore enriched and this country is not 
injured in the least. On the contrary 
we are helped by the prosperity of 
Canada. The richer and more populous 
it becomes the better customer of ours 
it will be. We will sell it raw materials 
that it does not and can not produce 
and manufactures also, and its people 
will have all the more money to spend 
in the United States for a thousand 
luxuries and necessaries. Only a free 
trader could imagine that it would be 
better for us to have a poor neighbor on 
our northern frontier than a rich one. 
Canada is wise in building up its indus- 
tries and rejecting the reciprocity of 
our free traders. 


ENGISH SILK INDUSTRY DYING. 


[London Despatch in Boston Herald, 
January 6.] 

Some remarkable effects of free im- 
ports on the wages and employment of 
workers in the silk industry are given 
in a volume of the tariff commission 
report dealing with that industry, and 
just published. 

“My own firm,” says a Macclesfield 
manufacturer, “had four throwing 
mills at work 20 years ago, employing 
1,200 hands. To-day we have closed the 
mills, broken up the machinery, and we 
do not employ one hand.” 

Within 20 miles of Nottingham there 
were 30 years ago 22 throwing mills, 
ene firm alone employing 1,700 hands. 
To-day there are only three mills, and 
not one-third of the machinery of these 
going. 

In Derby and the locality 2,400 people 
used to be employed there; now there 
are only 200. 

In 1852 from 20,000 to 25,000 people 
were employed in silk manufacture with- 
in a radius of 15 miles of Manchester; 
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there is only one firm left now in that 
district, and it employs from 200 to 300 
workers. One Manchester firm used to 
employ 2,000 weavers and now these 
weavers have totally disappeared. 

The change in the London branches 
of that industry is equally disastrous. 
There were more than 30,000 looms 
weaving silk in Spitalfields in 1860; to- 
day there are not 200. The same story 
is told of woven silks. The free im- 
portation of the fabric for gloves has 
brought about not only a serious loss 
to the work people, but almost ruin, as 
most of the machinery is standing idle 
at the present time. 

One manufacturer states, “We cal- 
culate the loss of wages to the work- 
people in 1903 in our firm alone would 
be about £16,000 ($80,000) to £17,000 
($85,000.)” 


FOREIGN TRADE UNDER 
PROTECTION. 





[San Francisco Chronicle. | 


The figures of our foreign trade for 
the calendar year are not of a kind eal- 
culated to brace up the demand of the 
free traders for tariff legislation which 
will assist in extending our foreign 
trade. Arguments in favor of such ac- 
tion to be effective must present facts 
showing that trade is not expanding as 
rapidly as it should. The implication 
that this is the case is always present 
in the assertions of the free traders, 
who talk as though the country was los- 
ing ground when in fact its foreign 
trade shows up better than that of any 
of its rivals. For eleven months of the 
year the imports aggregate $1,175,047,- 
783, a gain over last year of 15 per 
cent, and exports for eleyen months, 
like imports, break all records with an 
ageregate of $1,427,223,207, a gain of 
7.2 per cent over the largest total here- 
tofore recorded. In the face of such 
a showing the free traders must per- 
force keep quiet, for it is not matched 
by that of any other nation. And when 
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we add that this great increase of ex- 
ports has been concurrent with an 
expansion of domestic industry by the 
side of which that of other countries 
seems small, protectionists are war- 
ranted in inviting the free traders to go 
way back and sit down with their 
proposition until a more opportune time 
for them arises. 


GERMAN HOME AND EXPORT 


PRICKS. 





[Iron and Steel Bulletin.] 


The London Economist for Decem- 
ber 16, with its usual free-trade bias, 
gives some facts that are worthy of at- 
tention at Washington just now. It 
says: One or two remarkable cases are 
cited of the deliberate policy of main- 
taining high prices for goods in the 
home market, while selling the same 
goods abroad at much lower _ prices, 
which is resorted to in protectionist 
countries. An Englishman, for in- 
stance, called at a mill in Briinn, and 
asked for a quotation for certain manu- 
factured articles. The manufacturer 
quoted about 1s. 9d. or 1s. 10d. a yard, 
which elicited from the caller a remark 
to the effect that the figure was exces- 
sive. “Where do you want the goods 
for?” asked the manufacturer. The 
would-be purchaser replied that that did 
not matter so long as he paid for them, 
but he was met with the retort that it 
made a great difference, and ultimately, 
on his representation that they were re- 
quired for England, it was arranged 
that he should pay 1s. 8d. a yard, the 
intimation being conveyed to him at the 
same time that if the goods had been 
purchased for the manufacturer’s own 
country the price would have been Is. 
8d. to 1s. 10d. In another instance 2 
firm in England which, in order to save 
an agent’s commission, wrote direct to 
Germany for cloth quoted at 3s. 8d. per 
yard, received the reply: “Our price in 
England is 3s. 8d., in Germany 4s. 5d. 
per yard.” 
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BRITISH CARPET INDUSTRY. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal. | 


The English Tariff Commission has 
summarized the evidence given before 
it by various classes of British manu- 
facturers connected with the carpet 
industries. The evidence adduces many 
interesting facts relative to the de- 
cline of the industry in the last twenty- 
five years, and in particular with rela- 
tion to the conditions of trade with the 
United States and other tariff protected 
countries. The conditions of British 
trade with the United States have 
changed very materially within recent 
years, according to some representative 
manufacturers who testified before the 
Commission. In 1874 and shortly there- 
after it was their chief market and as 
recently as 1886, stated one witness, 
over twenty-nine per cent of his prod- 
uct was shipped to the United States. 
In 1902 less than three per cent of the 
product found a market in this country. 
No better evidence could be given, were 
it needed, to emphasize to manufactur- 
ers the importance attained by the 
domestic manufacture of rugs and car- 
pets under the tariff and other condi- 
tions which prevail in this country. It 
was testified before the Commission 
that while the rate of wages had suf- 
fered no material alterations during the 
last few years, the actual earnings of 
labor had been restricted by enforced 
short time. Instances were given where 
wages range from 8s. to 10s. for women 
weavers and up to 30s. and 32s. for the 
most skilled operatives. In comparison 
with these wages it should be a matter 
of congratulation that our highly paid 
American help should have enjoyed full 
time in the majority of instances during 
recent years. 


TRADE WITH CUBA. 





[New York Press. | 


For the ten months ending with Octo- 
ber our imports from Cuba were $87,- 
000,000; our exports to that country 
were $36,000,000. If this trade rate 
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holds, the record for the calendar year 
will show: imports from Cuba, $104,- 
000,000; exports to Cuba, $43,000,000. 
In the calendar year of 1900 our im- 
ports from Cuba were $31,000,000; our 
exports more than $26,000,000. To sell 
$17,000,000 more of our goods to Cuba 
a year we are buying $73,000,000 more a 
year from that island! In 1900 we had 
an adverse trade balance on our trans- 
actions with the island of less than 
$5,000,000. This year we shall have an 
adverse trade balance on the same ac- 
count of more than $61,000,000! In the 
net results of our commerce with Cuba 
we are just $56,000,000 a year worse off 
than we were five years ago! 

Any merchant who spent $104 to get 
$43 of business (of course we except 
insurance grafters) would be locked in 
an insane asylum by his associates. 


No sane man wants rate regulation 
which would make railroad stock a poor 
investment, so that this industry would 
cease to attract new capital. It is well 
that the law-makers understand the 
“investors’ point of view” as well as the 
other aspects of the case which are 
steadily pressed upon them.—Washing- 
ton Letter. 


Meat and pork at normal price, 
canned corn at three cans for a quarter, 
patent flour at $1.15 per sack and sugar 
at twenty pounds for a dollar, yet there 
are agitators going up and down the 
country worrying about the cost of liy- 
ing.—Vinton Eagle. 


The Massachusetts Republicans, de- 
spite the fact that some of them want 
free hides and cheap pork and beef at 
the expense of Iowa farmers, have got 
sense enough to know that in the final 
analysis the big shoemakers and their 
busy factory hands are infinitely better 
off as they are, because they have got 
prosperous Iowa farmers as well as 
prosperous lowans and _ prosperous 
Americans in all. other callings 
for their customers.—Anamosa (la.) 
Eureka. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOOL MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET—PRESIDENT WHITMAN’S ADDRESS—ABLE DISCUSSION 
OF RECIPROCITY AND OUR TRADE RELATIONS WITH GERMANY BY THE SECRETARY— 
GROWTH OF WOOL MANUFACTURING—IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


HE forty-first annual meeting 
of this Association was held at 
the Hotel Somerset, Boston, February 
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7. At the business session the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, The Merchants’ Association 
of New York City has recently issued 
and transmitted to the Secretary of the 
United States Treasury a report of a 
committee on revenue laws and cus- 
toms service and 


Whereas, In the said report is printed 
the list of a “general committee on re- 
vision of the customs laws, 1900,” in 
which list appears the name of the 
former secretary of this association, and 
also the name of one of its executive 
committee; and 

Whereas, These gentlemen never acted 
with either of the said committees, have 
never been consulted concerning the re- 
port, knew nothing of its contents until 
printed, and do not approve of many of 
the proposals therein contained; and 

Whereas, The reader of said report, 
prepared by a sub-committee, is led to 
believe that the recommendations and 
amendments proposed therein have been 
submitted to and received the approval 
of the general committee; and 

Whereas, From the appearance in the 
list of the general committee of the 
names of the former secretary of the as- 


sociation and of a number of the execu- 
tive committee, it might be concluded 
that this association favors the said re- 
port; and 

Whereas, Among the changes in the 
Customs Administrative Laws suggested 
by this report are several whose purpose 
is to enable the foreign exporter to de- 
clare in the invoice the market value or 
wholesale price thereof “for exportation 
at the time of exportation to the United 
States,” and, the consignor to declare 
the price named to be that “which the 
manufacturer or owner making the dec- 
laration expects to obtain, and is willing 
to receive for the merchandise from the 
consignee thereof”; and 

Whereas, It is our belief, if such al- 
terations in the Customs Administra- 
tive Law should be indorsed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and accepted 
by the Congress, that a wide door for 
gross undervaluations would be opened, 
for there is no value for foreign ex- 
portation; that the government would 
lose its just revenue; that the honest 
importer would be driven from business, 
and the domestic manufacturers would 
be subjected to unfair competition; 
and 

Whereas, Calling to mind the unsatis- 
factory condition of affairs under the 
old laws, and the much better conditions 
since 1890, especially since 1897, and 
believing such changes as proposed 
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would bring a return of those condi- 
tions, thereby nullifying the results of 
a twenty-year struggle for better things; 
therefore 

Resolved, That the members of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, at its annual meeting, held 
February 7%, 1906, declare themselves 
unalterably opposed to the changes in- 
dicated in the preambles hereto, and 
urge all similar bodies to present a 
united opposition to changes which 
threaten loss to the United States 
Treasury, dire consequences to domes- 
tic industries, and which, if put into 
law, will make of this country a dump- 
ing ground for the surplus production 
of the manufacturing nations of 
Europe. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion, signed by the president and secre- 
tary of the association, be forwarded to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


RESOLUTIONS ON TARIFF. 


The following resolutions were 
also unamimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers reaf- 
firms its pronounced opposition to the 
negotiation and ratification of reciproc- 
ity treaties by which diplomacy is sub- 
stituted for legislation, a position long 
since taken by this organization and 
one strengthened and justified by the 
lapse of time. 


Resolved, That we favor tariff revi- 
sion when it shall be required to promote 
the prosperity of the American peo- 
ple. We believe that the economic pol- 
icy of this country should be governed 
by the interests of its productive in- 
dustries, which give to the country its 
wealth, to its labor remunerative wages, 
and to its people the comforts of life. 
Commercial and_ general prosperity 
must inevitably accompany prosperous 
agriculture, mining and manufactures. 
The unexampled prosperous conditions 
in these three great productive indus- 
tries and in commerce now existing in 
the United States render immediate 
tariff revision undesirable. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The following officers and members of 
committees were chosen: President, 
William Whitman, president of the Arl- 
ington Mills, Boston; vice-presidents, 
Charles H. Harding, treasurer of the 
Erben-Harding Company, Philadelphia; 
William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, Boston; 
and Frederick S. Clark, treasurer of the 
Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass.; 
treasurer, Benjamin Phipps, of Parker, 
Wilder & Company, commission mer- 
chants, Boston; and secretary, John 
Bruce McPherson, Boston. 

Executive Committee—John N. Cor- 
pender, New Brunswick, N. J.; James 
Dobson, Philadelphia; Joseph Metcalf, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Abiel J. Abbott, 
Graniteville, Mass.; John P. Wood, 
Philadelphia; William C. Greene, 
Peacedale, R. I.; Charles A. Stott, 
Lowell, Mass.; Thomas Oakes, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; William Bloodgood, New 
York City; John Hopewell, Boston; 
George E. Kunhardt, Lawrence, Mass.: 
A. Park Hammond, Rockville, Conn.; J. 
R. MacColl, Pawtucket, R. I.; Francis 
T. Maxwell, Rockville, Conn.; and J. F. 
Maynard, Utica, N. Y. 


THE DINNER AND EXERCISES. 


The annual dinner was served in 
the evening to about 250 members 
and their guests. When it was con- 
cluded, and before introducing the 
speakers of the evening, President 
Whitman addressed the association. 
Leslie W. Miller of Philadelphia 
spoke on Technical Education; H. F. 
Porter of New York, on “Welfare 
Work”; and Miss Gertrude Beeks 
gave the pictorial side of welfare 
work, showing a number of stere- 
opticon views; accompanied by a 
descriptive address. We have no 
space for these addresses, but give 
the following extracts from the Pres- 
ident’s opening speech. 
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FROM PRESIDENT WHITMAN’S ADDRESS. 


I take great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing the members of this organization 
and all those engaged in the wool manu- 
facture and its kindred industries on the 
prosperous year that has just closed. It 
has not always been the case when we 
have met together on occasions of this 
kind that such congratulations were in 
order, but I think the year 1905 may be 
classed as one of the most successful 
that we have had in the wool manufac- 
ture during the last forty years, or since 
the close of our great Civil War; and it 
is encouraging to manufacturers that at 
the outset of the new year present con- 
ditions warrant us in expecting that 
this prosperity is to continue. 

In my remarks to you one year ago I 
stated that there was a mistaken impres- 
sion in the public mind that there had 
not been so great an advance in the wool 
manufacture in this country as in other 
textile industries, while, in fact, the 
wool manufacturers of the United States 
supplied a larger proportion of the wool 
manufactures consumed in this coun- 
try than either the cotton or silk man- 
ufacturers supplied of the total 
consumption of their products. The sta- 
tistics of the imports for consumption 
of the manufactures of wool for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1905, compared 
with similar statistics for the fiscal year 
of 1886 show a decline in the twenty 
years of about 56 per cent. In the mean- 
time, the population of the United 
States has increased about 47 per cent; 
thus the wool manufacturers have in- 
creased their products to an extent that 
enables them not only to provide for the 
increased population of about 47 per 
cent, or 27,000,000 people, but, in addi- 
tion to this, has enabled them to dis- 
place foreign importations to the extent 
of about 56 per cent. There is no non- 
manufacturing country for our domestic 
manufacturers to depend upon as a mar- 
ket for woolen goods, even under the 
most ideally favorable conditions of 
manufacture. It may fairly be said that 
the only market, speaking from a prac- 
tical standpoint, for the American wool 
manufacturer is his home market; this 
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he controls, and this control is relatively 
greater in cloths and men’s wearing ap- 
parel than in other branches of the in- 
dustry. 

The need of such an organization as 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers, it seems to me, is greater 
than ever. The foreign importers and 
merchants, seeing their trade with the 
United States diminishing, are naturally 
exerting, and are going to exert, their 
best efforts to retain all the business it 
may be possible for them to retain. 
They are on the defensive, and their ef- 
forts in this struggle for trade existence 
in this market are not alone along le- 
gitimate lines, but not infrequently 
along lines that are questionable. They 
are attempting to negative the intent of 
our customs laws by technical evasions. 
Commercial organizations in different 
parts of the country have ever been 
inimical to our productive industries. 
This is not easy for me to understand, 
for I believe that the true interests of 
commercial organizations lie in _ har- 
monious and friendly co-operation with 
industrial organizations rather than in 
unfriendly, if not hostile, opposition. 


One of the most hostile movements of 
such an organization is that covered by 
the reciprocity movement of 1905, which, 
at a conference held in Chicago, culmi- 
nated in the formation of a permanent 
organization under the name of the 
“American Reciprocal Tariff League,” 
which seeks to secure by legislation the 
supposed benefits it was unable to secure 
by treaties, and to do this through the 
adoption of a maximum-minimum tariff. 
This subject has been fully and ably 
treated by the secretary of our associa- 
tion, and I fully indorse his conclusion 
that these fears are for the most part 
groundless, that as a matter of fact, the 
producers of the United States have 
nothing to fear from this new German 
tariff. 

Another dangerous movement, with 
which you may be familiar, is that of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York 
in a report dated January 27, 1906, 
and made by its “Committee on Rev- 
enue Laws and Customs Service,” ad- 
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dressed to the Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
Secretary of the Treasury, advocating 
changes in the customs administrative 
acts of June 10, 1890, as amended by 
act of July 24, 1897, and entitled, “An 
Act to Simplify the Laws in Relation 
to the Collection of the Revenues.” 
These proposed changes are inimical to 
our industry and will be strongly op- 
posed by our organization. 

At our last banquet I stated that “We 
may feel reasonably sure that the pres- 
ent wool and woolen tariff will remain 
the law of the land for some years to 
come.” The course of events during the 
last twelve months leads me to believe 
that this prediction was well founded, 
and despite various movements in favor 
of tariff revision, I do not look for such 
in the near future. 


EXTRACTS FROM SECRETARY’S 
REPORT. 


We make the following extracts from 
the annual report of the Secretary, 
John Bruce McPherson: 


THE DEMAND FOR RECIPROCITY IN 1904. 


During 1904, when the discussion was 
well under way in this Commonwealth, 
those who favored reciprocity demanded 
that it should be between Canada and 
Newfoundland on one side and the 
United States on the other, asserting, 
as they did, that some such immediate 
arrangement was necessary and vital to 
the interests of New England, and to 
Massachusetts in particular. To support 
their demand the geographical argument 
was pressed with great earnestness and 
the urgent need of the dense population 
of the State was alleged to be the vari- 
ous productions of the Dominion and its 
neighbor, Newfoundland. At first, gener- 
alities alone were advanced, no body of 
advocates going on record by resolution 
for any specific program. To reenforce 
their demand the Reciprocity Treaty of 
1854 was constantly cited, and argu- 
ments, based upon trade balances, were 
made to show its favorable workings 
during its continuance, and the likeli- 
hood of the same or much more favor- 
able workings should what they were 
striving for be accomplished. The propa- 
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ganda, from the demand made and the 
appeals to the Treaty of 1854, stood for 
the negotiation of reciprocity treaties 
with our two northern neighbors. Some 
of its advocates, however, were on record 
as not confining the course to be adopted 
to treaties, if similar results could be 
obtained by other methods. This re- 
striction of the benefits to the two coun- 
tries, it is needless to say, could not be 
accomplished except by treaty; for, if 
attempted by changes in a general tariff 
act, all countries trading with the 
United States, under our system of 
applying customs laws equally and im- 
partially to all, would be sharers in the 
benefits arising therefrom. 

But the futility of limiting the de- 
mand to a treaty or treaties with the 
countries in question became apparent 
early in the year when a canvass 
of the situation in Canada and the 
Provinces drew attention to the fact 
that two parties are necessary to 
econelude a bargain; and that, howso- 
ever anxious and insistent the agi- 
tators this side the border were 
for a reciprocity treaty, there was not 
only no demand for it on the part of 
the Canadian people and press, but an 
absolute opposition to it, a perfect con- 
tentment with Canada’s development, 
and a manifest desire to give free rein 
to the national aspiration for industrial 
independence. 


A CANVASS OF PAPERS SHOWED CANADA IN 
OPPOSITION. 


The canvass was conducted by the 
Boston Commercial Bulletin, itself 
friendly to closer relations with Canada, 
and its fairness and accuracy cannot be 
questioned. The publishers of the paper, 
in their circular to the Canadian editors 
went on record as favoring some con- 
cessions on hides, coal, wheat and tim- 
ber. The Dominion’s papers were asked 
what United States duties should be re- 
duced for Canada’s benefit and to what 
extent, in return for the removal or 
substantial reduction of Canadian 
duties on goods manufactured in the 
United States, such as carriages, agri- 
eultural implements, shoes, clothes, 
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woolens and rubber goods. The inquiry 
was sent to 241 papers, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of 1,023,653 copies. Of 
these, 22 papers, with a circulation of 
92,223, favored some concessions from 
the present Canadian duties on United 
States manufactures in exchange for 
some reciprocal concessions on our part. 
Six, with a circulation of 23,000, 
favored absolute free trade; 7 declared 
that the United States must reduce 
duties before Canada could consider 
the proposal; 3 declined to discuss the 
question; 12 were non-committal; 82 
were too indifferent to express an opin- 
ion; and 109 opposed concessions on any 
terms. This opposition seemed to be 
general throughout the wide area of the 
Dominion. In Manitoba, British Co- 
lumbia, and the Northwest Territories 
the feeling was hostile, though in not so 
marked a degree as in Ontario and Que- 
bee. In New Brunswick the opinion 
was somewhat divided, though on the 
whole hostile, while even in Nova Scotia, 
to be benefited by the new market for 
its coal, the feeling was of “utter in- 
difference, rather than hostility.” Not 
a single Canadian daily newspaper with 
a circulation of 5,000 copies declared 
for either reciprocity or free trade; in 
fact, the chief daily newspapers opposed 
any concessions in Canadian duties on 
any terms.- Even among those favoring 
reciprocity there was the familiar de- 
mand for the admission of the Canadian 
food products similar to that of 1854 
and subsequent years. 

From the consensus of opinion thus 
secured it became apparent at once that 
there was slight basis, if any, on which 
to negotiate a treaty. The opposition 
to concessions and the growth of the 
protectionist idea was so evident that 
the Liberal party, which has stood here- 
tofore for low duties and won control of 
the government from the MacDonald 
administration with that as a political 
tenet, does not now dare to incorporate 
into law that part of its professed faith. 
At the present time, judging from this 
extensive canvass of the framers of 
public opinion, and the views of Can- 
adians prominent in the political life 
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of the country, a reciprocity treaty with 
the Dominion is a dream and is not now 
obtainable, howsoever much it may be 
desired by those enlisted in its behalf 
in the United States. 


WANING INTEREST REVIVED BY GERMANY’S 
ACTION. 


With the impossibility of securing 
results with Canada thus _ presented 
forcibly to the people, interest in the 
question had begun to abate, when the 
smouldering embers were fanned into a 
glowing flame by the action of Germany 
in giving notice of the abrogation on 
March 1 next of the existing reciprocity 
treaty with that empire. This served to 
arouse certain livestock interests which 
fancied they discerned therein a 
studied purpose on the part of the 
German government to close that 
market to American agricultural and 
livestock products. This alarm was 
eagerly seized upon by the eastern agi- 
tators for Canadian reciprocity as an 
excellent opportunity to revive the wan- 
ing interest in the question and enlarge 
the field for its discussion and appli- 
cation. A reciprocity conference was 
summoned by organizations represent- 
ing interests chiefly concerned in the 
production of livestock and agricultural 
implements to meet in Chicago. The 
eall for the gathering grossly exagger- 
ated the gravity of the situation; 
alarmed timid producers by holding out 
the danger of immediate loss of markets 
in which millions of dollars’ worth !of 
agricultural exports have been sold; and 
attributed such action upon the part of 
Germany to resentment, declaring that 
we are “face to face with a new and 
prohibitive German tariff designed to 
keep out every pound of American 
breadstuffs and provisions.” 

In this connection it may be worth 
while to get a correct idea of the past 
history of German tariff making and the 
negotiation of reciprocity treaties, this 
being necessary to a true understanding 
of the German position. 


GERMANY’S TARIFFS IN THE PAST. 


Low prices in 1878 made possible the 
grain duties in the German tariff act of 
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1879. These, with the duties on live- 
stock, were successively raised in the 
revisions of 1885 and 1887 until they 
were the highest in Europe. Soon there- 
after were secured by the agrarian 
interests the inspection measures which 
aimed at the exclusion of foreign meats 
and livestock. In 1891 Germany ex- 
perienced a failure of the harvests, and 
prices for agricultural products rose to 
alarming heights, which made a con- 
tinuance of the duties impossible, and 
they were suspended without opposition 
on the part of the agrarians, if not with 
their approval. Prior to 1890 Germany 
had reciprocal trade treaties with many 
of her neighbors with whom she had 
made favorable bargains. Those with 
Servia, Roumania, Italy, Austria, 
France and Spain would expire in 1891, 
and several of the countries expecting 
to make new treaties had given notice 
of an intention to increase their tariffs. 
Desiring to avoid the disturbing con- 
ditions caused by the frequent revisions 
of the previous decade, to secure a 
certain amount of stability for a speci- 
fied time, and to abolish the cause for 
popular agitation—the high prices for 
foodstuffs — Chancellor Caprivi’s pro- 
gram was to reduce the duties on agri- 
eultural products and negotiate trade 
treaties with neighboring European 
states. In December, 1891, such treaties, 
containing the most favored nation 
clause and to continue for twelve years, 
were concluded with Austria-Hungary, 
Italy, Switzerland and Belgium. Up to 
the year 1894 treaties were concluded 
with other countries, the Russian being 
the last negotiated. Their ratification 
was secured not without considerable 
opposition, the full strength of it, how- 
ever, not being shown in the small 
adverse vote recorded. 


THE AGRARIAN LEAGUE AND ITS PURPOSES. 


If the agrarians, “whose agitation and 
influence are as much a power as a per- 
plexity in contemporary German poli- 
tics,” failed to prevent the conclusion 
of these treaties, it was not from lack 
of effort. Not deterred by failure, an 
Agrarian League was formed almost 
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immediately—in 1892—some of its pur- 
poses being to prevent reductions of the 
then existing duties, to oppose com- 
mercial treaties which might cause a 
reduction of those duties, to secure 
more protection for agricultural inter- 
ests and a readjustment, in the in- 
terests of agriculture, of the treaty 
with the United States. The agra- 
rian party is eomposed chiefly of 
great landholders and their dependents, 
who wield very considerable political 
power, and whose representatives form in 
the Reichstag an important group upon 
whom the government must depend for 
support for many of its measures. 
While recognizing the growth and de- 
velopment of industrial Germany, they 
have insisted that with sufficient en- 
ecuragement German agricultural re- 
scurces would be found sufficient for the 
needs of the people. Their propaganda 
has been thorough, persistent, and pro- 
ductive of results, for in the last tariff 
act they secured higher rates than ever 
upon competing products, and to them 
the concession was made of minimum 
rates for agricultural products below 
which reciprocity treaties are not per- 
mitted to carry the duties. 


HOW THE NEW TARIFF WAS FRAMED AND 
PASSED. 


With the time for the expiration of 
these treaties approaching, it became 
necessary to continue them in force or 
negotiate new ones. Discussion of pro- 
longing them was begun in the Reich- 
stag as early as 1897, at which time an 
economic committee, a majority of 
whose members were protectionist, was 
appointed to make the preliminary in- 
auiries. The bill as produced greatly 
increased the rates of duty on grain, 
livestock and meats, and put on the free 
list certain articles used in agriculture. 
The struggle before this committee over 
the rates was intense, the agrarians 
succeeding in wringing from it increases 
on their products, and securing finally 
from the government the concession of 
minimum duties, the only interest so 
favored. Perhaps not forgetful of the 
fate which overtook Caprivi—who had 
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been responsible for the treaties of the 
decade previous, thereby incurring the 
relentless opposition of the landed in- 
terests which eventually forced his resig- 
nation — Chancellor yon Biilow soon 
announced, in answer to a demand made 
upon him, that he favored adequate pro- 
tection for agricultural produce; and in 
presenting the bill to the Reichstag he 
confessed his desire was “to meet those 
wishes which have been expressed by 
the agricultural interests in favor of 
increased protection.” The bill, with 
duties increased on both manufactures 
and agrarian products, was forced 
through by an alliance with the govern- 
ment, was signed by the emperor 
December 25, 1902, and will go into 
effect March 1, 1906. Meanwhile reci- 
procity treaties, based on the new law, 
have been concluded with seven neigh- 
boring countries,—Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Austria-Hungary, Rouv- 
mania, Servia and Russia, the last be- 
ing ratified by the Reichstag February 22, 
1905. The passage of the tariff act in 
1902 and the conclusion of these treaties 
necessitated the abrogation by Germany 
of the treaty with this country nego- 
tiated under our act of 1897, deprived, 
as it was, of a basis on which to rest. 


The situation which confronts the 
United States with respect to Germany 
is the result of years of organization and 
agitation by the agrarians of the empire 
for greater protection for their interests 
—a demand yielded by Bismarck though 
modified by his successor, Caprivi— 
rather than an act of hostility caused by 
the tariff policy of the United States. 
It is the culmination of a struggle ex- 
tending without efficient organization up 
to 1892 and thereafter continuing until 
the views advocated were recognized 
and incorporated into the laws of the 
empire. 

At the same time German economists 
fear the organization, at a not very re- 
mote period, of huge international com- 
binations which are expected to compete 
for the world’s trade. Great Britian, 
her colonies and dependencies, it is 
thought, will form one; the Russian 
Empire and the Asiatic countries which 
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it dominates, another; the United States, 
a third; and Japan, whose commercial 
importance in the trade of the Orient 
will be felt greatly within the next 
decade, still another. Considering the 
family and political alliances the Ger- 
man emperor has been able to make with 
many European countries and keeping 
in mind the danger threatened by such 
combinations, as indicated above, to the 
growing export business of Germany, is 
not her policy of making commercial 
treaties with her neighbors explained 
and readily understood ? 


WHAT GERMANY’S GRIEVANCE IS UNDERSTOOD 
TO BE. 


The impression seems to be that Ger- 
many’s grievance, as popularly expressed 
is due more to the activity of American 
consuls in transmitting information con- 
cerning German trade secrets and to the 
administration of our customs laws, 
which are declared to be onerous to 
foreign exporters, than it is to the 
existence of our tariff law of 1897. Re- 
cent efforts have been made by the 
German ambassador to secure some re- 
laxation of those laws in Germany’s 
favor, presumably in return for tariff 
concessions from her. His requests as 
stated are: that undervaluations of 10 
per cent shall not be penalized; that 
American consular officers in Germany 
shall, in estimating values, consult Ger- 
man boards of trade and be governed by 
their views; that invoices be sworn in 
the districts of their manufacture in- 
stead of in the consular districts in 
which they originate; and that in 
determining prices, the export price, 
which is always much lower than 
the domestic, shall govern. This re- 
quest in itself, if granted, would mean 
an immediate reduction of at least 10 
per cent in valuation, not only to Ger- 
many but to all countries, for it is 
obvious that such valuable concessions 
could not be granted to one country and 
denied to others. 


INTENTION TO INJURE AMERICAN INTERESTS 
DISCLAIMED. 


That direct injury to American trade 
was intended by this latest tariff, with 
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its increased rates on some of this coun- 
try’s principal exports, was recently dis- 
claimed by Chancellor von Biilow, who 
again affirmed its purpose to aid Ger- 
many’s agriculture, which suffered in 
consequence of the treaties of the nine- 
ties. While our exports to Germany 
exceed hers to this country by almost a 
hundred million dollars—a cause of 
complaint by some of her professors 
of economics—the excess is due al- 
most entirely’ to her very heavy tak- 
ings of raw materials, cotton, copper 
and foodstuffs. Of her more than a 
hundred million dollars of exports to 
the United States, seventy odd million 
dollars represent manufactured articles, 
of which some $25,000,000 are textiles, 
while the manufactured exports of the 
United States to Germany do not exceed 
$18,000,000 of the total $212,000,000. 
That Germany should be anxious for 
tariff reprisals, under such conditions, 
standing as she does to lose much more 
than the United States, is not readily 
understood. Some temporary injury 
may be done our interests, should no 
understanding be reached prior to 
March 1; but it does not follow that that 
market will be totally lost, as the alarm- 
ists proclaim, or that other markets will 
not open for the agricultural products 
of our western States. If the meats, 
livestock, and grains from the treaty 
countries are diverted to the German 
market, there will be created thereby a 
so much larger outlet for American prod- 
ucts in the markets of Belgium, Great 
Britain, and other importing countries. 
It will be simply a change of markets 
and not a loss for American producers. 
Our foodstuffs in such quantities as we 
can spare are needed in European coun- 
tries and the western interests need not 
anticipate a permanent loss in con- 
sequence of Germany’s new tariff. 
Even before the taking effect of this 
new German tariff act and the new 
reciprocity treaties, Germany is suffer- 
ing from a meat shortage which is caus- 
ing distress and consequent dissatisfac- 
tion with the present laws passed in 
agrarian interests. Their declaration 
that German wants can be fully sup- 
plied by German production has been 
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proved untrue. Austria suffers from 
prices so high as to place meat out of 
the reach of the proletarian classes, so 
that Germany can get no relief from that 
quarter. Cattle disease is prevalent in 
Italy and Hungary and supplies are not 
to be sought from them. Her manufac- 
turers, whose success in the markets of 
the world depends upon low cost of pro- 
duction, look with alarm at the largely 
increased cost of living for their opera- 
tives, realizing that, if conditions con- 
tinue, wages must be increased and their 
chances of successful competition les- 
sened. The German situation is at- 
tributed by their chambers of commerce 
to the restrictions governing importa- 
tions of American meats and effectual 
relief is predicted only when such re- 
strictions are modified or removed. The 
facts appear to sustain the belief that 
the German people will suffer more from 
the application of the general tariff 
duties to American foodstuffs than will 
the American producer; and that time, 
rather than surrender or attempted re- 
taliation on our part, will work the 
change desired by the interests promi- 
nent in the calling of the Chicago con- 
ference. 
NEITHER COUNTRY SEEKS A TARIFF WAR. 
Neither country is seeking a tariff 
war. Germany expresses a desire to 
conclude another treaty to take the 
place of the one denounced; but with 
the feeling in this country against in- 
dividual trade treaties and the special 
conditions to be met with in Germany, 
it is a problem how to arrange a modus 
vivendi which shall avoid the applica- 
tion of the German general tariff to the 
products of the United States entering 
that country; for Germany, heretofore 
recognizing the favored nation clause in 
the treaty of 1828 with Prussia as apply- 
ing to the empire, now gives evidences. 
of changing that policy and adopting 
that long prevalent in the United States 
—that such a treaty contains a consider- 
ation which moves only from the country 
signing it, and all other countries, even 
though having favored nation clauses 
in their treaties, are not entitled there- 
by to share in the benefits for which the 
treaty country has paid a price. 
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But should the entire German market 
for American meat products be lost, 
it will amount to but little more than 
one-fifth of the $100,000,000 which the 
Reciprocal Tariff League announces 
will be the annual damage caused to 
the American farmers by this new Ger- 
man tariff. During 1904 provisions 
of all classes, including lard, meats, 
butter, cheese, oleomargarine, etc., ex- 
ported to Germany amounted to $21,- 
822,696. Of this total, $14,931,540, or 
more than two-thirds, are due to the 
export of lard, which Germany and 
other countries enforcing hindering reg- 
ulations against the importation of 
other meat products, import in large 
quantities from this country. In fact, 
practically their only source of supply 
of this article is the United States, 
shipments from other countries being 
relatively unimportant. Therefore, ex- 
cluding this commodity which, on the 
authority of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, cannot well be 
secured elsewhere, we have at stake a 
possible loss, if the worst fears are 
realized, of an export market for our 
meat products of all kinds not exceed- 
ing in value $6,892,156; for, it must be 
remembered, that since 1894 the im- 
portation into Germany of cattle and 
fresh beef from the United States has 
been prohibited. Surely a bagatelle for 
the packers to held up as a bugaboo to 
the cattle producers of the country. 


Breadstuffs, exported to Germany in 
1904 to the value of $16,215,211, form 
a less important feature of our trade 
than formerly, because the United 
States is less able than formerly, 
owing to increased population and 
increased home consumption, to spare 
to the outside world products of 
this character. It is not likely that 
the loss of this market for 13,208,725 
bushels of corn valued at $7,157,959, or 
of 7,490,648 bushels of wheat, valued at 
$5,962,112, or of 544,402 barrels of flour, 
valued at $2,182,420, would seriously 
cripple the farmers or the millers of 
this country. Just as the proportion of 
the cotton crop consumed at home is 
constantly increasing, so in equal, if 
not greater, proportion is increasing 
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our consumption of the products of the 
farms of this country. In spite of in- 
creased crops, the exports of provisions 
of all kinds have decreased within 
recent years and this decline is no more 
strongly apparent in our exports to Ger- 
many than to other countries. We are 
producing more than ever, but the home 
market is constantly expanding and 
constantly becoming more valuable to 
the home producer. And it has been 
precisely within this period of reduced 
exports and increased crops—when the 
industries of the United States have 
been most steadily employed—that the 
best prices have been realized by the 
producers of such commodities. All the 
troubles suggested by the Reciprocal 
Tariff League are anticipatory, and may 
never be experienced. It will be sur- 
prising if the men attached to the soil, 
who have been experiencing unusual 
prosperity within recent years, are led, 
in their search for remedies for troubles 
still in the future, to adopt nostrums 
which give no assurance of making 
their condition better than it has been. 
CONFLICTING INTERESTS OF RECIPROCI- 
TARIANS. 

The Chicago conference was attended 
by some six hundred delegates repre- 
senting commercial, agricultural and 
livestock interests, but few delegates 
from manufacturing organizations be- 
ing present. It is only necessary to 
glance at the views held in different sec- 
tions of the country and by some of the 
various bodies represented to under- 
stand the difficulties confronting those 
who favor reciprocity treaties in recon- 
ciling antagonistic views and interests. 

A year ago in this Commonwealth 
those favoring reciprocity with Canada 
and Newfoundland, when driven to state 
their specific demand, declared in one 
breath for free foodstuffs that the cost 
of living might be reduced for the la- 
boring man—for whom tender solici- 
tude was expressed—and in the other, 
assured the farmer of New England 
that no injury to his interest was in- 
tended thereby. 

In the advertisements now appearing 
in the agricultural papers, signed by the 
secretary of the American Reciprocal 
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Tariff League, the offspring of the con- 
ference, an effort is made to enlist the 
farmers in the reciprocity movement, 
because, as is there stated, foreign out- 
lets must be found for the grains, live 
animals, and meats produced by the 
United States, or prices will fall to an 
unprofitable level. Here are exhibited 
the diametrically opposite purposes of 
the leaders in this propaganda. In the 
East the hope is held out to the laboring 
man that lower prices for his food will 
be the result of reciprocity with Canada. 
In the West the farmers are urged to 
favor the same principle for the pur- 
pose of keeping up prices and prevent- 
ing a surplus and glut in the domestic 
market. In the former section an inlet 
is sought to be provided for provisions 
at lower prices; in the latter an outlet 
is sought to prevent those lower prices 
desired in the East. An early note of 
discord was struck when an eastern del- 
egate favored free hides for the shoe 
industry and the secretary of the inter- 
ests calling the conference strenuously 
objected to the demand. The conven- 
tion avoided the rock of discord by 
steering away from specific schedules. 
Only thus did it escape antagonisms and 
outcroppings of  sectionalism which 
would have made the conference abor- 
tive and barren of any results whatever. 
With such divergent and irreconcilable 
ideas early manifest, is it any wonder 
that particulars were shunned and the 
resolutions were confined to generali- 
ties, so that the agitation can be con- 
tinued by each section demanding what 
is considered its special needs? 


THE DECLARATION OF THE CONFERENCE. 


After two days of discussion the de- 
mands of the participants proved to be 
reduction of tariff duties rather than the 
negotiation of reciprocity treaties, the 
latter a principle this organization has 
consistently opposed; a declaration in 
the resolutions favoring a maximum 
and minimum tariff, with the present 
_ rates as the maximum; the appointment 
of a permanent tariff commission, and 
the formation of a permanent organiza- 
tion under the name of the American 
Reciprocal Tariff League. 
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The action of the conference in adopt- 
ing the maximum and minimum tariff 
and the abandonment of reciprocity by 
the treaty method hardly squares with 
resolutions with which we are familiar 
in New England, calling for “the sub- 
stitution, in our foreign relations, of 
the principle of reciprocity for that of 
exclusion and retaliation,” or with the 
eall for the conference which was 
couched in similar phrase. Reciprocity 
by treaty was abandoned in the house of 
its supposed friends, and few there be 
that mourn. The Kasson treaties, so 
recently held up as models of shrewd 
negotiation, which their supporters de- 
clared, if ratified, would have been of 
inealeulable benefit to our commerce, 
have been relegated to the rear, are now 
acknowledged to have been wisely re- 
jected by the Senate, and are no longer 
tc be thought of. 


THE DUAL TARIFF IS RETALIATION. 


The dual tariff scheme was adopted 
(1) to avoid the necessity of securing a 
two-thirds majority of the Senate for the 
ratification of a treaty, and (2) to avoid 
the objection, acknowledged to be 
strong, that such treaties would be un- 
fair to our best customer, Great Brit- 
ain. That there is a marked difference 
between reciprocity treaties and the 
dual tariff—a distinction not compre- 
hended by many advocates from this 
section—was pointed out by Senator 
Cullom in his speech to the conference, 
when he said: “But if we cannot secure 
the ratification of reciprocity treaties 
there is one other method, and that is 
the adoption of a maximum and a mini- 
mum tariff. Have a minimum tariff, 
applicable to all nations which give our 
products the most favored nation treat- 
ment and a maximum tariff, say 25 per 
eent higher, to apply to nations which 
discriminate against our products. 

“The adoption of this principle would 
not accomplish for foreign trade all 
that reciprocity would accomplish. It 
would not open any very extensive new 
markets for our products, but it would 
prevent discrimination. A maximum 
and minimum tariff is more in the way 
of retaliation; but something must be 
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done, and if we cannot secure reciprocity 
I shall favor the enactment of a law by 
Congress providing a maximum tariff to 
be applicable to every nation that dis- 
criminates against our products. There 
are two remedies, reciprocity or a max- 
imum and minimum tariff, and as it 
appears now, the latter, if either, is the 
method that will be adopted.” 

In spite of this plain warning—this 
pointing out of the two methods—the 
one declared to be conciliatory, the other 
in the nature of retaliation; in spite of 
the declaration in the call in favor of 
reciprocity rather than exclusion; in 
spite of the fact that the enlargement of 
the foreign market was one object of the 
conference and the dual tariff was not 
held up by Senator Cullom as an instru- 
ment to open any very extensive new 
markets, the conference discarded the 
one method supposedly in harmony with 
their views and adopted the other, which 
is not intended either to allay antago- 
nism and retaliation or expected to in- 
crease foreign trade, the professed 
objects of those seeking reciprocal ar- 
rangements. What is wanted in this 
country is not a system causing endless 
confusion, entailing as many different 
tariff rates on the same article as there 
are countries with which treaties are in 
force; nor one yielding advantages to 
countries enforcing high rates against 
us while at the same time denying the 
same concessions to our best customer, 
simply because she gives us free access 
to her markets and has nothing more to 
yield. The last stage of such legislation 
would be far worse than the first. 


AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY MUST BE BY 
TREATY. 


The lessening of the supposed evil ef- 
fects upon the export trade of this coun- 
try of the new German tariff is scarcely 
to be accomplished by the dual tariff 
scheme. The only result of its applica- 
tion will be retaliation, for the only 
way to make terms with Germany is by 
a reciprocity treaty, inasmuch as she 
has no dual schedule, except the one 
governing agricultural products, and the 
only arrangement she is able to make 
with each country is by special conven- 
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tion. Thus it appears to follow, if the 
recommendation of the conference is 
adopted, that by its action this country 
is really prevented from concluding any 
arrangement intended to improve our 
commercial relations and extend our 
commerce—if they can be so improved 
and extended by such treaties—with the 
very country whose action influenced, 
if it did not occasion, the calling of 
the assemblage. 

But if these western stock men and 
producers are to feel the injurious ef- 
fect of Germany’s action—a result we 
would regret and deplore—it will be be- 
cause of the application by Germany of 
the theories which they met in confer- 
ence to forward and to have incorpo- 
rated into this country’s policy, the 
negotiation of trade treaties. The com- 
plaint against Germany cannot be that 
she has discriminated against us, but 
that by making treaties of reciprocity 
with her European neighbors our prod- 
ucts, heretofore sent her, will not here- 
after be admitted on as favorable terms 
as those coming from countries with 
which treaties have been concluded. 


WHAT THE REAL QUESTION IS. 


The real question is: Can the United 
States, in order to meet Germany’s de- 
sires and secure an equal chance for 
our foodstuffs in her markets with the 
other treaty countries, afford to reduce 
our tariff on manufactured goods, so 
that Germany can sell in our markets 
increased amounts of cotton, woolen, 
and silk goods, toys, china, hosiery. and 
glass—thereby displacing similar prod- 
ucts of American manufacture and les- 
sening the home demand for the 
products of American farms? It is 
practically the same question which con- 
fronts the framer of any reciprocity 
treaty. What interest is to make the 
sacrifice? And to have that answered by 
one man, howsoever wise he may be, 
rather than by the united wisdom of 
the representatives of all the people, .is 
a risk which few men, when great in- 
terests are at stake, are willing to take. 
And it is that very feature, along with 
the impossibility of avoiding diserimina- 
tion against our best customer, Great 
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Britain, which makes the reciprocity 
convention or treaty so objectionable to 
many of our people. 

No thoughts are entertained that out 
of this agitation will be granted free 
raw materials for the wool manufacturer. 
There was no suggestion of it in the re- 
quests of the eastern delegates, and cer- 
tainly no indications are in evidence 
that the western contingents are strug- 
gling to make this concession to the in- 
dustry. Eastern delegates made no de- 
mand for free wool or even reduced duties 
on wool, but confined their efforts to talk- 
ing about the needs of the shoe indus- 
try for free hides. Even concession 
concerning this duty, which the cattle- 
men were told but added to the revenues 
of the Beef Trust and yielded them lit- 
tle or nothing, was opposed in the 
conference by the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Livestock Association, one of the 
signers of the call for the conference. 
It was a significant incident which 
serves to show how difficult, if not im- 
possible, it is to attempt to reconcile 
such divergent interests in the effort 
to attain the avowed purpose of the 
prime movers of the convention. All 
advocates of the principle are enthusi- 
astically in favor of it, but when it 
comes to practical methods of carrying 
that principle into effect, every one is 
willing to sacrifice any industries rather 
than his own. This is further exempli- 
fied by the position of the sheep papers, 
whose editors may be willing that sched- 
ules pertaining to other industries shall 
be scaled, but as for the rates on wool 
they are perfectly satisfactory, and no 
wool-grower is willing to have them 
tcuched or reduced in the slightest par- 
ticular. All of this points to the fact 
that it was wisdom on the part of those 
in charge of the conference to restrict 
their declaration to generalities and not 
attempt to particularize. If they had 
done the latter the irreconcilable differ- 
ences would have been disclosed and the 
conference would have dissolved in the 
early stages of its deliberation. 


The Secretary then discusses the 
proposal for a permanent tariff com- 
mission, which is commended; and 
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the proposed maximum and mini- 
mum legislation. In regard to the 
latter proposition he asks: “In view 


of what has been said in the preced- 


ing pages is it not much more digni- 
fied for a great nation like the 
United States to pursue its own 
policy and not permit itself to be 
driven therefrom by the internal 
economic contests of any nation, 
especially before we know whether 
or not the results flowing from the 
action now feared will terminate in 
injury to our producers?” 


Much space is given in the report 
to consideration of court decisions 
affecting the wool schedules; and to 
the efforts to change the administra- 
tive customs law. The Secretary 
says: “Should these changes be made, 
it would mean that the United 
States, not blindly, but with eyes 
open, had deliberately decided to 
make this great consuming market 
the dumping ground for Europe’s 
manufacturing nations; for there is 
no foreign value for export—espe- 
cially in the goods consigned and said 
to be made exclusively for the 
United States. Market value has 
been characterized as delusive and 
nebulous, but foreign export value 
would be vastly more so. Instead 
of making conditions better, they 
would be distinctly worse; the con- 
fusion and demoralization, existing 
under the old law, would under this 
suggested change be intensified; the 
reprehensible practices then existing 
and flourishing would be resumed in 
increased degree; the Government 
would be deprived of its just reve- 
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nues in which it stands in need; and 
the reform accomplished after years 
of endeavor would be swept away.” 
The report concludes with a re- 
view of the situation in wool and the 
prospect of increased production. 


RAILROAD RATE LEGIS- 
LATION. 





N the United States Senate, Feb- 

ruary 12, Senator Lodge deliv- 
ered a long speech on railroad rate 
legislation, announcing his support 
of a “proper bill” for the control of 
railroad rates. We have no space 
for extracts, but copy the following 
excellent summary of the speech 
from the Boston Transcript: 


He said that he believed the prac- 
tice of giving rebates to be most serious 
of all the evils complained of, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that only by leg- 
islation along the lines suggested could 
government ownership be prevented. 
He expressed the opinion that the rate 
question was second only as an econom- 
ical problem to the financial question 
and one of the most important ever be- 
fore Congress. He was convinced that 
there were evils to be remedied in con- 
nection with the transportation system, 
but the problem consisted in finding a 
just means of dealing with them. He 
passed over as an established fact the 
right of Congress to legislate for the 
regulation of the railroads and admitted 
the difficulty in dealing with the prob- 
lem; said the fixing of rates by the Gov- 
ernment would not cure the evil, and 
concluded that that could be effected 
only by a provision for the punishment 
by imprisonment of those who violated 
the law by giving rebates. “Rebates,” 
he said, “have been a wrong and injus- 
tice to the people and a serious injury 
to the railroads themselves. We have a 
law now upon the statute books which, 
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so far as prohibition can go, ought to 
be sufficient.” 


Mr. Lodge reviewed the experience of 
other governments, including most of 
the European countries, Canada and 
Australia, in government control of 
rate making, and added: ‘This exami- 
nation shows us that it is not only en- 
tirely possible to abolish all discrimina- 
tions between persons—that is, all 
rebates or undue preferences—but that 
this has been actually and effectively 
accomplished in other countries. On 
the point of excessive rates the expe- 
rience of other countries demonstrates 
that whatever good effects government 
rate making has had it has not lowered 
rates, but, on the contrary, has made 
them not only higher, but inelastic. 
That discriminations exist under our 
system, which work injustice,” he con- 
tinued, “it would be folly to deny, but 
it would be a still greater folly to es- 
tablish a new series of discriminations, 
working a larger injustice, in the hope 
of curing the original inequalities. . 
Whatever attempt to remedy place dis- 
criminations we may make, we should 
so guard it as to avoid applying a remedy 
far worse than the disease. The experi- 
ence of the world leads me to doubt 
most seriously whether any government 
rate making with a view to curing 
place discriminations can be effected 
without bringing a change for the 
worse.” Mr. Lodge combated the idea 
that the railroads are owned by a few 
men and that they are inimical to and 
independent of all other interests. 
Pointing out possible dangers to the 
proposed legislation, he said, the first of 
these is found in the possibility of fail- 
ing to provide an effective remedy 
against personal discriminations. “That 
which is to be feared as to rebates,” he 
said, “is that the law will not go far 
enough and will not be intelligently ef- 
fective.” He suggested that the power 
delegated to a commission should not go 
beyond that of fixing a maximum rate 
on freight, and expressed the opinion 
that there should be ample provision for 
review of the findings of the commis- 
sion by the courts. 
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NEBRASKA’S MANUFACTURING PROGRESS UNDER 
PROTECTION. 


[By Walter J. Ballard.) 


NLY a few years ago Nebraska 

was looked upon as a cattle 
range—manufacturing to any par- 
ticular extent was not suspected. 
This impression was somewhat deep- 
ened, when, in 1896, William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, came 
East to persuade American wage- 
earners to accept bogus dollars. Yet 
at that time, as the census of 1900 
shows, Nebraska had thousands of 
wage-earners who were looking for 
good dollars every pay day. Here 
are 1900 census figures: 


Establishments. 5,414 
WV MEG ORTNOTE! poets ed pee cabin nee Mie 


24,461 
ADBGALDTOGUCE. 25 as vio a dacgeeneomesoninss $143,990, 102 
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Now another census of Nebraska’s 
principal manufactures has _ been 
taken after five years of protection. 
This time we deal with 1,695 of 
those establishments, employing, in 
1900, 18,669 wage-earners, and 
turning out $130,302,453 worth of 
goods yearly. These have grown to 
1,819 establishments, employing 20,- 
260 wage-earners, and producing 
goods of the value of $154,918,220 
yearly. We see at a glance by these 
figures that by five years’ growth the 
1,819 establishments are producing 
$11,000,000 more each year than 


did the 5,414 establishments of five 
Two-thirds less 
establishments producing nearly 8 


years previously. 


per cent more products, or to put it 
another and more direct way, com- 
pare the 1900 status of the 1,695 
establishments, with the 1905 status 
of 1,819 comparable establishments: 


Increase 


1900 er cent 
eer ated 1,695 a3 819 
Capita $80,235, "310 $65, 906, 052 21.7 
Wa wel A a 20,260 18,669 8.5 
Yearly wages $11,022,149 $8,842.429 24.7 
Yearly product $154, "918, 220 $130,302,453 18.9 
That is progress of a most sub- 


stantial kind. Best of all it cannot 
be discounted as it is based on good 
dollars. Manufacturing in Nebraska 
is based very largely on stock raising 
and other 
That is why the percentages of in- 


agricultural pursuits. 
crease in the number of wage-earners, 
in wages, in capital, and in the value 
of products are greater for the rural 
districts than for the urban, says 
advance sheets of Bulletin No. 29 of 
the Bureau of the Census Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. The 
only decreases shown in the five 
years, and they are good decreases, 
are in the number of children em- 
ployed in factories and the total 
wages paid to children so working. 
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Those decreases are 336, or 45.8 per 
cent (to the gain of American citizen- 
ship through the common school), 
and $46,433 yearly, or 33.8 per cent 
respectively. 

The thirteen leading manufactur- 
ing industries of Nebraska, and in 
1905 were as follows: 


Yearly 
No. Capital product 

Slaughtering and meat 

packing 6 $20,592,542 $69,243,468 
Gas for lighting and 

heating 25 6,978,982 912,107 
Flour aud grist mill 

products 2 6,496,878 12,190,303 
R. R. aud general car 

shop construction 30 6,975,358 4,394,685 
Printing and pub- 

lishing 629 3,599,790 4,973,902 
Malt liquors 16 2,557,716 1,663 788 
Brick and tile 99 1,565,889 1,131,913 
Dairy products 40 1,861,196 3,326,110 
Saddlery andharness 18 901,025 968,983 
Bakery products 138 653.856 1,351.069 
Soap and candles 4 650,483 1,438,922 
Foundries and ma- 

chine shops 36 580,893 753,011 
Tobacco, cigars, etc., 157 370,172 899,867 
Comparing these thirteen indus- 


tries in 1905 with the same industries 
in 1900, there is seen a remarkable 
growth in the five years, resulting in 
the following as their standing in 
1905: 


Establishments numbering 1,432 
or 78.7 per cent of the State’s total 
manufacturing; capital, $52,784,780; 
wage-earners, 15,065; yearly wages, 
$8,571,725; and yearly products, 
$102,948,068, forming 65.8, 74.4, 
77.8 and 66.5 per cent respectively 
of the total for the State. In every 
industry except one (slaughtering 
and meat packing, $2,000,000 short) 
the yearly product was greater in 
1905 than in 1900. 

In common with all of our States 
which show the most progress, 
Nebraska has gone heavily into 
printing and publishing. No less 
than 629 newspapers are published, 
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an increase of 91, or 16.9 per cent in 
the five years. Of these 597 are 
printed in English, 18 in German, 
8 in Bohemian, and 6 in Scandina- 
The aggregate circulation 
per issue is very large—1,874,362. 
This is made up of 870,340 for 
weeklies, 185,885 for dailies, and 
99,779 for Sunday issues, that very 
necessary adjunct of the busy Amer- 
ican who really has not time to read 
a paper through during week days. 
A well-conducted, well-written, well- 
edited, and well-read American Sun- 
day newspaper is a liberal education 
in itself. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


vian. 


BRITISH MONOPOLIES LOST. 





[London Ironmonger, January 18.] 


Tinplates and rails are playing an 
important part in the electoral contest 
in Swansea town. Colonel Wright, the 
Conservative candidate for that con- 
stituency, has secured the support of 
Mr. W. H. Edwards, a local tinplate 
manufacturer, who, when taking the 
chair at one of the Colonel’s meetings, 
observed that he found himself opposed 
to the Liberal party for the first time 
in his life. It had taken the Welsh 
tinplate trade, he said, fourteen years 
to recover from the blow inflicted upon 
it by the McKinley tariff, and, but for 
that tariff, there would now probably 
be 800 tinplate mills in this country 
instead of 400. The Italian trade in 
tinplates had been lost to us, the 
Russian, Spanish and French trades 
were diminishing, the German and 
Canadian trades were disappearing. 
Colonel Wright said that when he came 
to Landore in 1867 there was a “rattling 
rail trade.” They had the great Ameri- 
can continent open to them till the 
American tariff stopped the whole ex- 
port of rails from this country. 
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AMERICAN TRADE IN WEST AFRICA. 


A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY—SOUTH AMERICA ANOTHER—HOW THE DOOR MAY BE 
UNLOCKED, 


HILE the politicians are 
wrangling over the com- 
mercial relations of the United States 
with other countries they are neg- 
lecting to consider that the advan- 
tages of the possession of the foreign- 
freighting business is in other hands, 
and if this country is to hold its place 
as a commercial nation, with a voice 
in the “world’s markets” it 1s neces- 
sary that the United States should 
control the means of transportation. 
To-day the transportation is almost 
entirely in British vessels, a con- 
dition not pleasing to those who 
know what this nation was once on 
the sea. 

The situation was presented in a 
few words by a Briton in comment- 
ing on the interest shown in win- 
ing and holding the American Cup, 
and he said, “Old England still holds 
the mastery of your ocean trade. 
She has fourteen million tons of 
deep-sea shipping, you less than a 
million. You cannot move your 
crops or get your Yankee goods to 
market without giving rich toll to 
Liverpool and London. We have 
driven your clippers off the sea with 
our steam tramps; we have forced 
your sailors ashore until you had to 
man your champion yacht with Scan- 
dinavians. 


“You save a five-hundred-dollar 
‘trophy and go wild with delight’; 
you pay us for carrying your ocean 
freights and passengers $60,000,- 
000 a year. You have the shadow, 
we the substance.” 

There is more truth than poetry 
in this expression, which is brutal in 
its frankness, and if instead of look- 
ing at the purely selfish ambitions 
evidenced in the phantom “Canadian 
Reciprocity” the efforts of those in- 
terested in the commercial advance- 
ment were used to organize new 
steamship lines to some of the points 
of trade, a new lease of life would be 
accorded to American commeree. 

There is a field for commerce, but 
little cultivated by Americans, on 
the West Coast of Africa, and with 
the desire for American products 
which is expressed in that locality, 
the possibilities are most encourag- 
ing. 

A few years ago U. S. Consul 
Strickland at Goree-Dakar, Senegal, 
said: “We might easily gain and 
maintain a respectable footing in this 
market if we had _ well-appointed 
steamers under the American flag to 
bring our goods direct to it, and 
to receive such of the products of 
Africa as are wanted by our manu- 
facturers in return.” 
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Mr. Strickland declared that under 
the American flag the trade could 
be devoloped from five per cent to 
twenty per cent of the whole. He 
has recently reported that the com- 
petitors of American manufacturers 
in Europe have the best of facilities 
for transporting their goods to both 
Africa and South America; and as a 
consequence European firms have 
permanent agents throughout both 
continents who are interested in 
keeping out American goods, not in 
buying them. These agents sell 
their own goods by taking their pay 
in produce; a system of barter which 
gives the agent a profit and fur- 
nishes a return cargo for the steamers. 

Currency is scarce in that section, 
but the native products, coffee, palm- 
oil, palm kernels, palm wine, kasada, 
starch, piassava, ivory, skins, veni- 
son, camwood, rubber, beeswax, 
honey, gold, precious stones, sheep, 
goats, cattle, ginger, kola-nuts, are 
all salable in the United States and 
much of this produce finds its way 
here in a more or less manufactured 
form, where the selling-price in- 
cludes tariffs, freights, profits, com- 
missions and such unnecessary ex- 
penses: an expenditure which might 
far better be devoted to aiding 
steamships to compete with the 
foreign lines. 

A prominent article of merchan- 
dise which is bought in these locali- 
ties in large quantities is cotton 
goods: drilling, shirtings, denims, 
sheetings, duck, mosquito-nettings, 
etc., and in the days of fast sailing 
ships the United States trade was 
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supreme, but the introduction of 
steam traffic gave the trade to British 
manufacturers, who imitated the 
American product and, at the same 
prices, a condition which was satis- 
factory to the natives. 

There is another aspect to the 
cotton trade, which is even more 
startling. Cotton is being produced 
in large quantities by the natives in 
the Niger valley, and an opinion . 
has been expressed that Europe will 
be in time able to draw a sufficient 
supply from this source in exchange 
for the manufactured product to be- 
come independent of the United 
States. Recently an area of 60,000 
acres has been procured in Sierra 
Leone by a British capitalist, which 
will be devoted to cotton raising, and 
as native labor is cheap and trans- 
portation facilities are good, the re- 
turn will be enormous. 

The demand for American prod- 
ucts in those countries includes such 
articles as tobacco, flour, lumber, 
kerosene oil, sewing-machines, coffee- 
hulling machines, saw-mills, cotton 
goods, canned goods, boots and shoes, 
and these products come to them 
either in a few sailing vessels (some 
of which run from Boston) or are 
shipped to Liverpool, where they are 
trans-shipped in other steamers to 
the African coast. 


As a field for trade there is a coast 
line of about 2,000 miles, including 
the ports of Dakar and Rufis in 
Senegal; Konakry in French Guinea; 
Freetown and Sherboro in Sierra 
Leone; Monrovia and Cape Palmas 
in Liberia; Axim in Ashantee; which 
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would supply 50,000 tons of freight 
to a line of steamers which would 
make the round trip from Boston in 
eight weeks. 7 

The rubber-plant culture would 
be encouraged in this section of the 
world, and the cry that the increased 
demand for rubber is injuring the 
South American forests would be 
stilled. The forests of the African 
coast will produce quantities of 
mahogany timber, and the coffee 
lands would be encouraged by Amer- 
ican commerce. Liberia, which re- 
ceived its first ideas from this coun- 
try would be favorable to a closer 
commercial connection, and the color 
question, which is not to be ignored 
in this country, might be made easier 
by developing a refuge for the 
African race. 

But the key which unlocks the 
treasure is the development of our 
merchant marine, and this key is in 
the hand of Congress. Instead of 
demanding Canadian reciprocity as 
the only salvation of New England, 
let its advocates stand like men for 
American shipping. 

Joon S. Barrows. 


GERMANY’S CONCESSION. 





ITH or without a modus 
vivendi, Germany has ex- 

tended the time of present tariff 
relations with this country for six- 
teen months from March 1, in order 
to allow opportunity to negotiate a 
new treaty or have new legislation. 
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This saves the face of those who 
were threatening a tariff war and it 
forebodes two things: 1, the raising 
of a new clamor in this country for 
tariff revision, by which Germany 
can gain something, and, 2, the 
making of an effort to defeat the 
German farmers by a treaty that will 
partially nullify their new tariff. 

But we cannot favor Germany 
over other countries, and why should 
we take sides between the farmers 
and the manufacturers of that coun- 
try? 

Our commercial relations, whether 
regulated by law or by treaty, ought 
to be the same towards all friendly 
nations. On this subject we invite 
attention to the able report of Secre- 
tary McPherson of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
a liberal extract from which is in 
another part of this magazine. 

So far as appears, we have yielded 
nothing. Germany has offered an 
armistice to suit herself. 

Meanwhile evidence has increased 
that we have a much smaller interest 
in making concessions to Germany 
than our reciprocitarians have tried 
to set out. For proof of this, see the 
admirable speech of Oongressman 
McCleary of Minnesota, delivered in 
New York on Lincoln day. 

In respect to duties on competing 
goods, and in respect to tariff 
methods, we have much greater 
cause for complaint of Germany 
than she has of us. 
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CANADIAN TARIFF MATTERS. 





SOME INTERESTS MUST HAVE 


MORE PROTECTION—WOOLEN MILLS SUFFER—OTHER 


MANUFACTURES HAMPERED BY FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


At one of the sessions of the Cana- 
dian Tariff Commission at Ottawa, C. 
C. Ballantyne, president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers, presented the case 
of that body. He said that the associa- 
tion had a membership of over two 
thousand, representing an invested cap- 
ital of $400,000,000. While some of the 
Canadian manufacturing industries are 
suffering from the unequal competition 
of foreign manufacturers others were 
not making the headway they should on 
new lines of manufacturing, and a num- 
ber were depressed because of competi- 
tion with British firms under the pref- 
erential tariff. Within the last few years 
the people of Canada became awakened 
to the great possibilities which lie be- 
fore them and there has been general 
prosperity. The imports of merchan- 
dise have grown from $106,000,000 in 
1895 to $256,000,000 in 1905. Our ex- 
ports of merchandise have grown in the 
same period from $106,000,000 to $201,- 
000,000. 

These figures were explained in part 
by the fact of living so close to the 
United States, whose manufacturers 
compete with Canada on equal terms 
and from whose markets the Canadian 
manufacturer is shut out. Although 
Canada has five and one-half millions 
of people the imports from the United 
States for the past ten years had 
reached $1,138,997,000, while America, 
with her great market of eighty millions 
of people had imported from Canada 
$660,000,000. In other words, Cana- 
dians spent per capita with the United 
States in the last ten years $207, while 
America spent in Canada per capita 
only $8. The manufactured goods 
which were now imported from the 
United States represented the output of 
two cities as large as Toronto, fifteen 
as large as Ottawa or another city as 


large as Victoria, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Guelph, Brantford, Galt, 
Berlin, St. Catherines, Peterborough, 
St. Thomas, Stratford, London, Kings- 
ton, Ottawa, Quebec, Sherbrooke, St. 
John and Halifax combined. 


“We wish,” said Mr. Ballantyne, “to 
be on friendly terms with the United 
States, but to the unfairness of these 
figures of a one-sided trade we object, 
not only on behalf of the manufactu- 
ers but on behalf of the farmers, our 
workingmen and every other class of 
producers. Every dollar that we send 
to the United States goes to build up 
our competitors, to pay foreign work- 
men and buy products of United States 
farms. Every dollar purchasing Cana- 
dian goods goes to build up Canadian 
factories, employing Canadian workmen 
who consume the products of Canadian 
farms. We should therefore take steps 
at once to arrange our tariff so as to 
benefit our own people rather than the 
people of the United States. If the 
Canadian workingmen were no longer 
protected they would be obliged in most 
cases to abandon Canadian industry 
and seek employment elsewhere. Busi- 
ness men throughout the country are 
looking to the Government for a policy 
which would defend us from foreign 
competition and at the same time en- 
courage the growth and expansion of 
industries within our own borders.” 


Taking up the case of the farmers, 
Mr. Ballantyne said that the success of 
Canada depended upon the co-opera- 
tion of all her citizens. He recognized 
that agriculture came first. Some of 
the farmers wanted more protection and 
some less. If the free-trade farmers had 
the same opportunities of studying the 
varied interests of the country as the 
Commissioners they would change their 
minds. A visit to the lumbering and 
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mining camps and factories of the Do- 
minion would do that. Reference was 
made to the large consumption of the 
produce of the field in Canada. But 
for keen competition from the United 
States this would be very much larger. 
The home market was of immense value 
and those farmers who asked for higher 
protection were speaking more in the 
interest of the farming community as 
a whole than those who asked for the 
abolition or reduction of the duties on 
both farm products and manufactured 
goods. Mr. Cobden had said that the 
farmers’ interests were those of the 
community and this was as true to-day 
as then. Canada had comparatively 
few industries prior to 1878, before pro- 
tection was adopted. When the prices 
for farm products went up the farmer 
paid less for what he purchased. What 
the Association wanted was to manu- 
facture in Canada “everything that 
could be reasonably manufactured” and 
to buy the surplus from British sources. 
And to this end a higher tariff was de- 
sired against foreign countries. He did 
not advocate discrimination against the 
United States as compared with other 
foreign countries, yet the close prox- 
imity to the States subjected Canadians 
to keen competition, which if not safe- 
guarded meant certain ruin. 


“We favor,” continued Mr. Ballan- 
tyne, “the offer of a substantial prefer- 
ence to the other portions of the empire, 
but we are strongly opposed to any pol- 
icy which will prevent the development 
of our own resources. With regard to 
the proposed policy of a maximum and 
minimum tariff, we have only to say 
that so long as it encourages Canadian 
enterprise to make everything we can 
at home and to buy our surplus require- 
ments as far as possible from Britain, 
we believe it to be the best interests of 
the Canadian people.” 

Mr. W. K. McNaught said that if 
goods are made in Canada there is a 
tendency of the consumer to get close 
to the manufacturer. In a number of 
cases domestic-made goods are sold di- 
rect to the consumer, but foreign-made 
goods have to go through several hands. 
In his opinion a tariff of 20 per cent 
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would in the long run mean 35 per cent 
when the profits of middlemen and 
others are considered. 

Mr. Ballantyne stated what the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association desired is a com- 
petitive tariff on British goods. 

Hon. Mr. Fielding. Do you or do you 
not want duties increased ? 


Mr. Ballantyne evaded a direct reply 
and Mr. Fielding repeated the question. 

Mr. Ballantyne then said that in the 
eases of Canadian manufacturers suf- 
fering as a result of the British pref- 
erence they would ask a competitive 
tariff. 


W. K. George, ex-president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, who also 
spoke for the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, pointed out how much 
higher is the average wage rate 
in Canada than it is in England. 
It was not desirable to reduce wages 
here, and the idea is erroneous that im- 
portations will be shut off if we have 
sufficient protection. He said the Can- 
adian protectionists were not at log- 
gerheads with Chamberlain. They un- 
derstood each other, all right. While 
Canadian manufacturers wanted fair 
protection, the Chamberlain party did 
not complain. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


Mr. Hobson, who represented the 
Hamilton Steel & Iron Co., complained 
of the reduction of the bounties and the 
competition of the preferential tariff, 
which tariff brought down their total 
protection on iron produced from Cana- 
dian ore from $5.50, as it was in 1897, 
to $3.32 or $2.27 per ton on iron pro- 
duced from foreign ore. He asked that 
the duty on pig iron be made $3 per 
net ton, and that a bounty of $2.50 per 
net ton be paid up to the 30th of June, 
1909, when the sliding scale would be- 
gin; the duty on billets to be $4 per ton | 
and the bounty on steel ingots $2.50, 
on the same conditions as on billets. 
This would place the industry on a 
sound financial basis. The training of 
men alone was a serious problem. Those 
who did not start early were only get- 
ting their plants to begin working in 
good order as the bounties are disap- 
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pearing. Until last year their open- 
hearth steel showed a large loss. To 
meet the increased consumption of pig 
iron more furnaces should be built in 
the immediate future, but capital can- 
not be got without an assurance of rea- 
sonable encouragement from the Goy- 
ernment. The producing capacity of 
iron bars in Canada was sufficient to 
meet all demands, and the result has 
been that for many months past the 
price of these bars had been lower in 
Hamilton, Toronto, Montreal and else- 
where than it has been in Pittsburg, 
Youngstown and Chicago, and while 
they did not say that steel should be 
made as cheaply in Canada as in the 
United States the price would be at 
all times an equitable one. Canadians 
had to pay high freight duties on raw 
material, such as ore, coal and so forth, 
and the duty on their own fuel was 
equal to two per cent on the capitaliza- 
tion. 


WOOLENS. 


The woolen section of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association presented 
a memorial on the existing status of 
the industry in Canada. It set forth 
that while for the past few years there 
had been a splendid development of 
most lines of Canadian trade, the woolen 
industry had fallen behind. Since the 
adoption of the preferential tariff many 
mills had closed down, while many were 
only running half-time. As between a 
mill in Great Britain and Canada, re- 
spectively valued at $150,000 and with 
a working capital of $50,000, the dif- 
ference in favor of the product of the 
British mill was 38.06 per cent on an 
output of $200,000. The increase a year 
or two ago on the preference from 
23 1-3 per cent to 30 per cent had not 
relieved the depression, which was be- 
coming more intense. For some inex- 
plicable reason flannels and_ blankets 
were not included in the change made. 

Reference was made to the severe 
competition of English shoddy, and it 
was stated that if shoddy were prohib- 
ited entirely the Canadian consumer 
would not suffer. Since 1897 nearly 
twenty mills had closed down. These 
represented over six hundred looms, 
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which would give employment to be- 
tween two and three thousand people. 
Under present conditions the manufac- 
turers were greatly discouraged, but 
they had held on in the hope that tariff 
changes in the near future would relieve 
the situation. The memorial asked that 
the net preferential tariff on woolen 
cloths, blankets and flannels be in- 
creased to thirty-five per cent, or as an 
alternative the adoption of an ad valo- 
rem and specific duty as follows: On 
goods valued up to one shilling and 
three pence a yard; fifty-four inches 
wide twenty-five per cent, and three 
cents per pound; from one shilling three 
pence to two shillings six pence per 
yard, twenty-five cents and six cents; 
over three shillings six pence per yard, 
twenty-five per cent and nine cents. 
A minimum duty of thirty-five per cent 
would do no more than give the Cana- 
dian manufacturer a fighting chance in 
his own market. The alternative duty 
it was pointed out would keep out the 
shoddy goods against which the Cana- 
dian manufacturer could not compete. 


THE TREASURY OUTLOOK. 





[Washington Letter.] 


Perhaps there is no one item that has 
contributed more toward relaxing the 
irksome efforts at economy than the 
fact that the Treasury has shown such 
surprising recuperative powers. Only 
a few days ago the deficit was prac- 
tically reduced to nothing, and though 
a slight reaction has now occurred the 
shortage for the year up to date is still 
ineonsiderable. It is fully expected 
that this shortage will be wiped out 
within a very brief time. Congress has 
undoubtedly been much relieved by the 
more satisfactory fiscal prospects and 
the fact that it would evidently not be 
necessary to pass any revenue legis- 
lation. With the possibility in sight 
that a small surplus may accrue for the 
current year, there has come a natural 
feeling that there is no_ substantial 
reason for reducing expenditures be- 
low what they have been in recent 
years. 
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A YEAR OF PROSPERITY. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce.] 


T was remarked in thiscolumn a 

year ago that the experience of 
1904 had demonstrated the insepara- 
ble relation between industrial and 
commercial activity and the amount 
of wealth derived from the soil. The 
experience of 1905 has repeated and 
emphasized that lesson. It is true 
that there has been no such increase 
in agricultural wealth as was re- 
corded in the gain of $135,000,000 
in the value of the corn crop of 1904 
over that of 1903, nor has any of the 
other staple crops shown remarkable 
gains over the totals of last year. 
But when the yield of eleven crops, 
exclusive of cotton, for 1905 is 
valued at the farm at $3,324,000,- 
000, and when the cotton crop is 
worth not less than $550,000,000, 
it will be perceived that out of 
twelve great crops there has been a 
solid addition to the country’s 
wealth amounting to $3,874,000,- 
000. Counting in the minor crops, 
the garden truck, the products of 
the dairy and the live animals, which 
are part of the agricultural yield of 
the year, and we reach the impressive 
total of $6,415,000,000 as given in 
the annual report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Whatever deduc- 
tions may have to be made from 
this, on the score of a double enumer- 
ation of crop values, first in the 


original product and then in the 
derivited products of milk, butter, 
cheese and meat, it is sufficiently 
obvious that the wealth derived from 
the soil is the key to the abundant 
and sustained prosperity of the coun- 
try. It is safe to assume that the 
rate of manufacturing development 
which was established between 1890 
and 1900 has been maintained dur- 
ing the last five years, and that the 
value of the manufactured products 
of the United States for 1905 is, 
thus, not less than $16,000,000,000. 
Allowing for the inevitable dupli- 
cation of values, due to the employ- 
ment of the completed product of 
one industry as the raw material of 
another, and to the consequent re- 
appearance at every stage of the pro- 
cess of valuations of the results of 
labor previously appraised, this is 
the most impressive manifestation 
to be found in the world of the pro- 
ductive capacity of an industrial 
people. Taken in connection with 
the equally impressive returns from 
the labor of the agricultural popu- 
lation, it may help other nations to 
understand the rapidity with which 
the accumulation of wealth goes on 
in the great American republic. 
Assuming that the exports of the 
year will reach the figure of $1,600,- 
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000,000, the products of agriculture 
bid fair to account for fully fifty 
per cent of the total, or, say, $850,- 
000,000, and manufactured prod- 
ucts for about 40 per cent, or $640,- 
000,000. While our. exports of 
agricultural products are below the 
average of the five years 1900-1904, 
they are considerably above the 
average of the five years 1895-1899, 
and still more in advance of the five 
years 1890-1894. That is to say, 
the farms of the country have sup- 
plied the wants of 83,000,000 people 
besides making a generous contri- 
bution to the necessities of other 
nations. Fifteen years ago, with a 
population of 63;000,000, we had 
not grown up to the agricultural ca- 
pacity of the country, and twenty 
years ago it was still more emphati- 
cally in advance of the needs of the 
population. During the fourteen years 
prior to 1885, the increase in culti- 
vated area was so great that, after 
assigning 3.15 acres to each unit. of 
population, there remained a surplus 
of 20,248,000 acres, which was 
employed in growing products to 
glut home and foreign markets. It 
is a curious illustration of how the 
development of the natural resources 
of the country has transcended all 
calculation, that an expert agricultu- 
ral authority, writing in 1890, should 
have placed on record this deliberate 
judgment: “If the computation of 
the area required per capita (38.15 
acres) be correct, and if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not under- 
estimated the area employed in grow- 
ing the staple crops, domestic 
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consumption will absorb the entire 
product of cereals, potatoes and 
hay within five years from January, 
1890, and thereafter agricultural 
exports will consist almost wholly 
of tobacco, cotton and animal prod- 
ucts, the volume of which will shrink 
as constantly, if not in the same 
degree, as home consumption in- 
creases.” That in the fiscal year 
1905 we should still have been 
able to export $108,000,000 of 
breadstuffs is quite as remarkable an 
exposition of productive elasticity 
as the present condition of the Amer- 
ican farmer is a contrast to that of 
twenty, or even of fifteen, years ago. 

The addition of thirty per cent to 
the population since 1890 affords 
only a feeble index to the material 
development of the country in the 
interim. The increase of the agn- 
cultural products has been three 
times as rapid as that of population; 
in the amount of bank deposits the 
increase has been six times, and in 
the value of manufactured products 
eight times as much. But, in these 
fifteen years, the corn acreage of the 
country has increased only 20 per cent 
and the area for wheat 26 per cent. 
Mr. C. Wood Davis was only a Little 
ahead of time when he prophesied in 
1890 that before the decade was half 
spent all the products of the farm 
would be required at good prices, 
that land would appreciate greatly 
in value, and that the American 
farmer would enter upon an era of 
prosperity whose unlimited contan- 
uance was assured by the exhaustion 
of the arable areas of the country. 
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But he was wholly wrong when he 
suggested that within ten years of 
1890 it might be found necessary to 
import large quantities of wheat to 
feed the ever-increasing population. 
Of course the prosperity that rests 
mainly on abundant harvests may be 
seriously disturbed by a succession 
of poor ones. Happily, the vast 
area of the farm lands of the United 
States and the wide range of climatic 
conditions under which they are 
cultivated, render anything but a 
partial failure of any of the staple 
erops highly improbable. It is, 
nevertheless, true that for the con- 
tinuous development of the country 
at anything like the rate established 
in the last three yearg a more in- 
tensive agriculture will be one of the 
prime requisites. That is to say, a 
good deal of the newly acquired 
capital of the American farmer will 
have to be employed in repairing the 
exhaustion of the land and providing 
for an increased yield of its products. 
In a similar way, the productive 
power of every great investment in 
the country is constantly seen to be 
dependent on setting aside a liberal 
share of profits to pay for improve- 
ments. During the year about to 
end the railroads have spent very 
large sums in bettering the condition 
of the roadbed and equipment, but 
it is proposed in the coming year to 
make still larger expenditures for 
these purposes. An _ apparently 
trustworthy estimate of the sums re- 
quired for railroad improvements 
and extensions places the total at 
$1,000,000,000. It may be assumed 
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that the great manufacturing plants 
of the country are being as diligently 
improved and extended as are the 
great transportation systems, and, 
between them, their expenditures 
manifestly assure for the iron and 
steel industry and all its affiliated 
branches a still more profitable year 
than even the exceptional one just 
ending. 


INTERNAL COMMERCE GROWTH 





The aggregate volume of internal 
commerce during the year 1905 was 
undoubtedly the largest for any cor- 
responding twelvemonth in the history 
of the country, according to reports 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor through its bureau of 
statistics. The greatly increased activi- 
ties in the iron, steel and copper in- 
dustries were particularly worthy of 
note, having caused iron production, 
according to reliable commercial sources, 
to advance 40 per cent and copper 
nearly 15 per cent, over similar pro- 
duction in 1904. 

As a natural consequence, fuel con- 
sumption was strongly augmented, so 
that the production and moyement of 
both coal and coke were heavily in- 
ereased. Other movements of impor- 
tant staples, such as the receipts and 
shipments of grain and live stock, also 
presented, in the aggregate, heavy gains, 
while lumber production and shipments 
in practically all sections of the coun- 
try including the southern and gulf 
states, the Mississippi and Wisconsin 
valleys, and the Pacific slope, were far 
in excess of what they were in 1904. 

Add to these facts that the value of 
imports and exports during 1905 showed 
a combined advance of $318,890,956, 
and some idea may be obtained of the 
scope of the increase in commercial 
activities which seems to have permeated 
the whole industrial fabric of the 
country. 
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METRIC SYSTEM AND 
TARIFF. 





[From the Textile World Record.] 


HE congressman from the 
twenty-fifth New York district, 
the Hon. Lucius Nathan Littauer, of 
Gloversville, who is a textile (glove) 
manufacturer, introduced into the 
House of Representatives last month 
a bill that deserves attention because 
if it becomes a law and is to be en- 
forced, a revision of the Dingley 
tariff law will be necessary. The 
Littauer bill is as follows: 

Section 1. That from and after the 
first day of July, 1908, all of the de- 
partments of the government of the 
United States in transactions requiring 
the use of weights and measures, shall 


employ and use the weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system. 


Practically all the textile sched- 
ules of the Dingley bill are based on 
weight and measure, either directly 
in the case of specific duties, or in- 
directly by classification. The effect 
of the Littauer bill on these sched- 
ules can be illustrated by applying it 
to, say, one item of paragraph 305, 
Schedule 1, which relates to cotton 
manufactures. The first item in this 
paragraph is as follows: 

Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, or printed, ex- 
ceeding 50 and not exceeding 100 threads 
to the square inch counting the warp 
and filling, and not exceeding 6 square 
yards to the pound, 1 1-4 cents per 
square yard. 

Translating this to the Littauer 
basis in accordance with the law of 
1866, which gives the equivalents of 
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the metric units in terms of our fund- 
amental English weights and meas- 
ures, we have the following: 

Cotton cloth not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted or printed, ex- 
ceeding 19.685 and not exceeding 39.37 
threads to the square centimeter, 
counting the warp and filling, and not 
exceeding 11 179-2990 square meters to 
the kilogram, 1.495 cents per square 
meter. 


Among the reasons why these 
Littauer metric rates would have to 
be raised or lowered before they 
could be assessed on imports are the 
following: 

First, the expressions are too cum- 
bersome for practical affairs. 


Second, they would in many cases 
necessitate such impossible measure- 
ments as 0.685 and 0.37 of a thread, 
as in the case cited. 

Such absurd expressions as “11 
179-2990 square meters,” which the 
Littauer bill would bring into our 
tariff law, cannot be simplified by 
further reduction to decimals be- 
cause they have no decimal equiv- 
alents either in fact or in legal fic- 
tion, and the executive officers of the 
government have no constitutional 
authority to change the law. 


The assessment of the Dingley 
duties under the Littauer bill would 
thus be extremely difficult or impos- 
sible, and, consequently, the enforce- 
ment of that bill would necessiate 
increasing or reducing the Dingley 
schedules to bring the metric rates 
where they could be applied to im- 
ported goods. A faint idea of the 
technical difficulties of such a re- 
adjustment can be obtained by re- 
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calling that the textile and glove 
schedules of the Dingley tariff alone 
include one hundred paragraphs; 
that the entire tariff bill includes 
four hundred and sixty-three para- 
graphs, exclusive of the free list; 
and that the case cited above refers 
to but one item in one paragraph in 
the cotton schedule. The industrial 
and political effects of such a revi- 
sion need not be emphasized here. 

This Littauer bill has evidently 
been framed on the assumption that 
it is a theory and not a condition 
that confronts us. We venture to 
suggest that foresight is better than 
hindsight, and that if the bill be- 
comes a law it will be a condition 
and not a theory with which the 
public, the customs officers and the 
courts will have to deal. 


GERMANY’S NEW DEMAND. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. | 
Le is announced that the Kaiser 

will ask the Reichstag for 
authority to continue most favored 
nation treatment to the United 
States for a year to come, pending 
the result of negotiations now said to 
be pending. As it is known that the 
German Government now realizes 
that no “reciprocity” treaty can be 
concluded with this country, the pro- 
posal to continue to give our prod- 
ucts the benefit of the German mini- 
mum tariff rates indicates an intention 
to accept without further contest the 
fact that the United States will not 
depart from its established practice 
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of impartial trade with foreign coun- 
tries. 

But, nevertheless, the attempt to 
extort from us some concession is not 
to be abandoned, and the concession 
which Germany seeks is even more 
dangerous than open discrimination 
in her favor under the guise of reci- 
procity. What is asked is not that 
we shall change our tariff schedules, 
but that we shall cease to enforce 
them. This it is desired to accom- 
plish by certain changes in the ad- 
ministrative regulations by which it 
shall become possible, in the case 
of ad valorem duties, to compute 
them upon invoice prices below the 
established market price in the coun- 
try of export. This is not now pos- 
sible under the stringent provisions 
of the Dingley act, which requires 
current market prices to appear on 
the invoice regardless of the actual 
prices at which the goods may be 
sold, and these prices must be veri- 
fied by the American Consul at the 
port of export. This provision has 
put an end to “dumping,” and its 
enforcement has made more trouble 
with Germany than anything else. 
The hostility of German exporters to 
this requirement is extreme, and 
our Consuls have experienced any- 
thing but civility from German 
manufacturers in their endeavor to 
ascertain the actual prices at which 
goods are sold in Germany for home 
consumption. To speak plainly, the 
German exporters, in collusion with 
American importers, desire to sys- 
tematically defraud our revenue and 
the German Government is helping 
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them all it can. There is to be no 
change in the regulations, as the 
German Government has been in- 
formed, and Germany can begin a 
tariff war or not, as it deems best. 

The New York importers are 
bolder. They are endeavoring to 
legalize the practice of underbilling, 
which is now a statutory crime. The 
Dingley act requires, as stated, that 
the “actual market value, or whole- 
sale price thereof at time of ex- 
portation to the United States,” 
be indorsed on all invoices. The 
New York importers ask that this 
paragraph be made to read not 
“wholesale price,’ but ‘‘wholesale 
prices for export.” The object of 
the change is to enable German 
manufacturers to lawfully dump 
surpluses of products on this coun- 
try at any price they can get, regard- 
less of their cost or value, or of the 
actual prices at which the products 
are ordinarily sold, and have the 
duty computed on that price. The 
adoption of the proposed amendment 
would be equivalent to granting to 
all countries, without consideration 
of any kind, all the advantages to 
them and injury to our own producers 
which could be accomplished by 
“reciprocity” treaties. The proposal 
merits, and will receive, no consider- 
ation whatever. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY. 





[From the Boston News Bureau.] 

We understand that the annual report 
of the American Woolen Company for 
the 1905 year will show as follows: 
Total income, $48,632,000; net profits, 
$4,500,000; dividends (7 per cent on 
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preferred), $1,750,000; surplus, $2,750,- 
000. The net profits of $4,500,000 are, 
after making liberal charges against 
wool and other raw materials, carried 
over. The company has paid in divi- 
dends on the preferred stock $9,741,- 
667 in less than seven years and has 
placed to the surplus more than an 
equal amount, or nearly $11,000,000. It 
has expended on the property from 
earnings during the same period above 
$7,000,000, which has more than doubled 
its manufacturing capacity. It is this 
increase in capacity made from earn- 
ings which has enabled the company to 
show such a handsome increase in its 
earnings the past year. The surplus 
accumulated after paying regular 7 
per cent dividends on the preferred 
stock, since it was organized, is equal 
to six years’ dividends on the preferred 
stock, or 37.21 per cent on the $29,500,- 
000 common stock. The company has 
no bonded indebtedness. It is figured 
that the common stock of the American 
Woolen Company now has a book value 
of not less than 70 per cent, and it is 
anticipated that before the close of the 
1906 year the company will be able to 
begin the payment of and maintenance 
of regular dividends. During the last 
four years the company has earned 27.6 
per cent on its common stock, which is 
nearly 7 per cent per annum for that 
period. 


The Democratic ery of free coal 
ought not to fool anybody who knows 
conditions, and if they do not know 
conditions they ought to acquaint them- 
selves with them. Canadian coal can- 
not be used in the households of the 
American people, and so far as the coal 
that is so used there would not be a cent’s 
worth of difference in price if the duty 
was taken off. Don’t get wrong on this 
free coal issue. The Democratic tariff 
made by the Wilson-Gorman bill did 
not take the duty off coal. Why is 
there such a cry about it now as a 
Democratic measure? When that party 
had the opportunity it did not remove 
the duty which they talk about so much © 
at the present time.—Lowell Mail. 
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The eighticth meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held in Boston, 
April 25 and 26. 


Under the Wilson tariff our pro- 
duction of pig iron fell from 9,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 tons annually. 
Under the Dingley tariff it has in- 
creased to 18,000,000 tons. 





Chicago speculators who put some 
60,000,000 eggs in coal storage last 
fall, for which they paid 16 to 18 
cents per dozen and which now sell 
at 7 cents, will lose about $1,000,000. 





Mr. Walter J. Ballard’s article, 
“Our Export Trade with China,” 
which made its initial appearance in 
Tue Protectionist, also appears in 
the Sun Trade Journal, a Japanese- 
English monthly of Tokio, Japan, 
for December. 





The St. Louis Globe-Democrat re- 
marks that “for strategic reasons 
free traders now call themselves 
tariff revisers and reciprocity formu- 
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lators, and with a superior air of eco- 
nomic learning try to induce Repub- 
licans to kill protection by easy 
stages.” 





The American Economist says of 
free-trade pauperism in England: 
“The Cobden idea was to cheapen 
food in order to cheapen wages. 
How well that plan succeeded may 
be seen in the fact that to-day more 
than 25 per cent of the entire popu- 
lation has no wages at all and must 
depend on charity for food.” 





The bill admitting Arizona and 
New Mexico as one state, and Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory also as 
one state, passed the House of 
Representatives, January 25, by 194 
yeas to 150 nays. Thirty-three Re- 
publicans voted with the Democrats 
against the bill. The fate of the bill 
in the Senate is in much doubt. 





Although the hostile feeling in 
China was directed primarily against 
American interests, reports to the 
State Department indicate that it has 
a wider meaning. It is now declared 
to be anti-foreign, and it is believed 
that all foreigners, with the possible 
exception of the Japanese, will soon 
be as keenly affected as are Ameri- 
cans. 





In regard to reciprocity with the 
United States, James McMullen, a 
member of the Canadian Senate, 
says that the subject has been virtu- 
ally shelved in Canada. He said to 
a Washington correspondent: “If 
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we should enter into a reciprocity 
agreement with the United States we 
should be obliged to change our 
relations with Great Britain. Our 
people have no desire to do that.” 





The deficit in the national treasury 
is now quite extinguished, and there 
may be a small surplus at the end 
of this fiscal year if the receipts 
from customs continue to increase. 
This will disappoint the expectations 
of the tariff revisionists who have 
been urging a reduction of duties to 
meet a large deficit which they had 
predicted was inevitable. 





We have serious doubt of the 
wisdom of a trade policy that en- 
courages the exportation of the 
natural resources of the country. So 
we see no ground for satisfaction in 
the statement that exports of coal 
and coke from the United States in 
the calendar year 1905 aggregated 
more than $31,000,000 in value, 
against a little more than $11,000,000 
in 1895, a decade earlier. 





As to “Chinese exclusion,’ there 
is no sentiment in this country against 
the admission of Chinese students, 
business and professional men of all 
kinds; but the preponderance of 
public sentiment in favor of exclud- 
ing Chinese laborers is undoubted. 
A Western paper is probably not far 
out of the way in declaring that “no 
party that proposed to admit coolie 
labor without restriction could pos- 
sibly retain power any longer than 
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would be necessary for the voters to 
defeat it at the polls.” 





The German Reichstag has passed 
through all the readings, without 
amendment, of the government’s 
proposal to extend reciprocal tariff 
rates to the United States until June 
30, 1907. The Chancellor admitted 
that this step was forced by the 
necessities of German industry and 
commerce. So the “tariff war,” 
which our free-trade papers have 
been predicting as a certainty unless 
we made important tariff concessions 
to Germany, appears to be indefinitely 
postponed, and the free-trade editors 
are visibly disappointed. 





Consul Harris of Mannheim, Ger- 
many, says the German Empire is 
rapidly building up a class of men 
for whom it has no employment at 
fair wages, and for whom the de- 
mand does not increase as fast as the 
supply. He cites the opinion of a 
writer in a leading German paper to 
the effect that technical education in 
the Empire has been carried far be- 
yond the power to utilize it. It will 
be several years, we think, before 
there will be occasion to make the 
same complaint in this country. 





The annual dinner of the Home 
Market Club announced in the last 
issue of Tue Prorrcrionist to be 
held February 8, was indefinitely 


‘postponed because it conflicted with 


the dinner of the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers which 
was held February 7. Many mem- 
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bers of this organization are members 
of the Club, and could not conven- 
iently attend both dinners in the 
same week. It is now hoped that 
arrangements can be made to have 
the dinner in the spring or early 
summer. 





The ship subsidy bill was passed 
in the United States Senate, Feb- 
ruary 14, by 38 yeas to 27 nays. No 
Democratic votes were cast for the 
bill, and the following Republicans 
voted against it: Burkett of Kansas, 
Dolliver of Iowa, La Follette and 
Spooner of Wisconsin, and Warner 
of Missouri. It is expected that the 
bill will encounter considerable op- 
position in the House from Western 
and Southern members; though in 
the last few years the sentiment in 
those sections in opposition to sub- 
sidy legislation has been greatly 
modified, as it is made evident that 
important national interests may be 
served thereby. 





Intimidation and threats appear 
to be the principal “stock in trade” 
of the “Reciprocal Tariff League,” 
which is making a campaign for tariff 
changes favorable to their particular 
interests. The Republicans in Con- 
gress are threatened with defeat 
in next fall’s elections if they do not 
heed the demands of the League for 
immediate action. These demands 
are, in effect, that the interests of 
some of our important manufacturing 
industries shall be traded off in tariff 
reductions in order that the few in- 
dustries represented in the League 
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may retain or increase their hold on 
foreign markets. If Germany should 
finally back down from its aggressive 
tariff policy, as now seems not un- 
likely, the “Reciprocal Tariff League” 
will have little excuse for perpetuat- 
ing its existence. 





The Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany has issued a statement to show 
that the increase in coal prices is 
not due to the exactions of the 
operators but to higher cost of 
labor and material. The report says: 
The average increase in the price of 
coal since 1899 was shown to be 73.6 
cents per ton, and the increase in the 
cost of mining was 63.3 cents per 
ton, out of which labor received 51.7 
cents, and the increased cost of 
material was 11.6 cents. The profit 
on all its coal mined during the past 
year has only been 20.5 cents per 
ton, which it deems to be not an un- 
reasonable profit, as it represents less 
than the interest on its investment. 





There are many conflicting views 
regarding the possibility of a coal 
strike. John Mitchell has denied 
that he predicted a strike; and the 
indications now are that it may be 
averted. The differences between 
the operators and miners are not 1m- 
portant enough to justify a strike, at 
least in the anthracite region. The 
miners have been prospering as never 
before under their three years agrec- 
ment with the operators, which ex- 
pires April 1, and they can continue 
to work on the same terms. Since 
1897 their wages have been increased 
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more than 100 per cent, while from 
a ten-hour day their working time 
has been gradually reduced to a 
present average of less than eight 
hours. There is nothing in their 
new demands that calls for popular 
sympathy and support. If there 
should be a coal strike the public 
will pay the cost, or the most of it. 





In a brief communication to the 
Advertiser, George W. Russell says: 
“If we will manufacture ourselves 
the products that we now impori 
from Germany it will give employ- 
ment to a good many of our people, 
and create a larger and better home 
market for our food stuffs, and a 
large part of the raw cotton that we 
now send to Germany, than we can 
get in Germany, even if we had free 
access to her market. This is the 
only way of meeting all foreign tariffs, 
and the only successful way that we 
can meet them. We must strengthen 
our own tariff instead of making con- 
cessions. It will always be a losing 
trade for us to export food and raw 
materials and import manufactured 
products.” 





In a speech in Congress, recently, 
Representative Perkins, a Repub- 
lican from the Rochester district in 
New York (who is the only ardent 
advocate of immediate tariff revision 
in the Republican delegation of that 
State, with possibly one exception), 
virtually admitted that the removal 
of the hide duty would not reduce 
the cost of shoes to the consumer or 
much affect the wages of shoe 
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workers, but it would enhance the 
profit of the manufacturer. It is 
claimed that if the duty on hides 
makes a difference in the price of a 
pair of shoes, say of only two cents, 
that difference means a loss of 
‘twenty per cent profit to the manu- 
facturer. Assuming that this is a 
correct statement of the matter, we 
can understand the zeal of shoe 
manufacturers for the repeal of the 
hide duty; but there are so many 
other interests to be considered that 
it is going to be very difficult to 
compass that result. 





In a speech some time ago, Con- 
gressman Littlefield presented some 
figures to show that the result of the 
presidential election in 1904 was not, 
as many people believe, an “over- 
whelming endorsement” of adminis- 
tration policies; and that the Re- 
publican party cannot feel cock-sure 
of carrying the next presidential 
election as easily, if the Democratic 
factions should become harmonized. 
The total vote in 1904 was 435,723 
smaller than in 1900, when, with an 
equally general expression, there 
should have been 8 per cent or 
1,117,176 more than in 1900. 
Parker fell short of Bryan’s vote 
1,280,985; and yet on the popular 
vote Roosevelt received only 400,- 
260 more votes than McKinley re- 
ceived in 1900, while he had a plural- 
ity of 2,541,296, as against a 
plurality of 860,061 for McKinley. 
The figures show that 1,552,899 
voters failed to vote in 1904, as com- 
pared with 1900, and this is what 
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gave Roosevelt an abnormally popu- 
lar majority. 





The Hepburn bill for the Federal 
control of railroad rates passed the 
House of Representatives, February 
7, by a vote of 346 to 7. Those 
voting no, all Republicans, were 
Littlefield, McCall, Perkins, Sibley, 
Southwick, Vreeland and Weeks. 
The chances are that the bill will be 
amended in the Senate. As passed 
by the House, it gives the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority 
when a rate has been complained of 
as “unreasonable” by a shipper, to 
investigate that rate, state whether 
or not it is unreasonable, and if 
found to be unreasonable, to name a 
rate which is to be just and reason- 
able and fairly remunerative, which 
is to be the maximum rate to be 
charged. This rate so fixed is to go 
into effect thirty days after it is 
announced by the commission, sub- 
ject during that time to be set aside 
or suspended by the commission or 
by the courts. After it has gone into 
effect it is to remain the rate for 
three years. 





A New York free-trade paper 
says that if there is another coal 
strike the duty on imported coal 
should immediately be removed, and 
it apparently believes that this would 
be a potential remedy. It did not 
work that way in 1902, when the 
coal duties were suspended for one 
year, in response to popular clamor, 
to relieve the temporary famine and 
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reduce the price to consumers. The 
most that was accomplished by this 
expedient was to relieve a tempoy 
rary scarcity in the Eastern states; 
but the price of coal to consumers 
was not affected to the amount of a 
cent. But the result on the Pacific 
coast, where there was no coal 
famine, was different. In a single 
month after the coal tariff was sus- 
pended there entered our Pacific 
ports 105,793 tons of coal from 
Canada, which displaced that much 
of American coal. Of course none 
of this foreign coal reached the 
American communities in which a 
coal shortage existed. Much of the 
foreign coal brought into Atlantic 
ports, after the suspension of the 
duty, was poor stuff and wholly unfit 
for family use. The simple fact is 
that when the tariff was taken off it 
reduced the revenue, and increased 
the profits of foreign mine and ship 
owners to the full amount of the 
duty; and since the tax was re- 
imposed we have seen that it has 
made no difference in the cost to 
consumers in the Atlantic States. 
We are not defending the imposition 
of the coal tariff, but our purpose is 
simply to give the facts which have 
been grossly distorted by the free- 
trade press. 





Both France and Switzerland 
have made recent tariff changes that 
will place American manufacturers 
on equal footing with other coun- 
tries. It is probable that Germany 
will have to put her tariff on the 
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same basis, for several reasons. The 
Tribune says: In the fiscal year 
190405 our exports to that coun- 
try were valued at $194,000,000. 
Our return purchases amounted to 
$118,000,000. But of our exports 
nearly two-thirds were of raw or par- 
tially manufactured materials used 
in German industry. The most 
important of these products, includ- 
ing cotton, copper, oilcake and naval 
stores, are now free of duty and will 
remain so under any circumstances. 
Of our total exports—valued at 
$194,000,000—probably not more 
than 30 per cent will be affected by 
prospective tariff changes. But of 
Germany’s trade with us probably 
85 per cent is dutiable and in arti- 
cles which we can produce ourselves 
or purchase in other foreign markets. 
Retaliation on our part would, there- 
fore, mean the extinction of Ger- 
many’s export trade to this country. 
As German ambitions are now 
centered in industrial development 
and expansion in the ocean carrying 
trade, a double blow would thus be 
struck at national progress. For it 
must be remembered that trade with 
the United States is at present one 
of the main props to German ship- 
ping. The Agrarian party in the 
empire would probably welcome a 
breach with the United States which 
would exclude our food products and 
raise the general cost of living. But 
Germany’s aspirations as a world 
power would be killed by the sacri- 
fice of industry, commerce and ship- 
ping to the demands of the landed 
interests. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES IN 
ASIA. 





Two reports in regard to the manu- 
facture of cotton in the Orient which 
have recently been received in England 
are summarized by “Engineering.” 
One relates to India and the other to 
Japan. It appears that in a period of 
twelve consecutive months which em- 
braced parts of the years 1900 and 1901, 
the spindles of the former country 
produced 343,000,000 pounds of yarn. 
Four years later the output was 556,- 
000,000 pounds—a gain of 65 per cent. 
During the same interval the amount 
of cloth woven increased from 96,000,- 
000 pounds to 153,000,000, the growth 
being a trifle less than 60 per cent. No 
information is supplied about the looms 
of Japan; but in the ten years beginning 
with 1894 the production of yarn there 
advanced from about 88,000,000 pounds 
to 324,000,000. In other words, it was 
almost quadrupled. Progress contin- 
ued through 1904 and the first six 
months of 1905. For the second half 
of last year no figures are available; 
but it is asserted that the spinning 
mills have been declaring dividends of 
from 30 to 86 per cent. 





The tariff principles of Eben 8. 
Draper are not based upon selfishness, 
but upon a regard for the people of 
his State. When the tariff affects the 
mill interests it naturally affects him, 
but while he is losing some business 
he is much better able to stand it than 
the operatives of our mills who are 
thrown out of work, with small re- 
sources. When Mr. Draper stands for 
the protection of the cotton industries 
he is standing for the operatives in 
those industries and is giving an ex- 
emplification of what has long been 
recognized as an economic fact, that 
the prosperity of the one depends upon 
the prosperity of all._—Newburyport 
News. 
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TRYING TO DEFEAT AN HONEST COLLECTION OF 
DUTIES. 


N 1900 the New York Merchants’ 
Association appointed a com- 
mittee of forty-five to investigate 
and report upon the customs laws 
and their administration, The com- 
mittee is claimed to have delegated 
its powers to a sub-committee of five, 
headed by Thomas H. Downing, a 
customs broker. That committee 
has made an elaborate report, rec- 
ommending twenty-five changes in 
the administrative customs law, 
nearly all of them in the interest 
of importers, and the most important 
one being in favor of public instead 
of private hearings in reappraise- 
ment cases. 

Without waiting for Congress to 
act upon this report, the committee 
took advantage of the negotiations 
for a modus vivendi with Germany 
to bring the subject to the attention 
of the President and the Secretary 
of State, and asked for an executive 
order which should require the 
Board of General Appraisers to grant 
open hearings. The President heard 
them on the 15th of February. 
Their case was stated by Mr. Down- 
ing and his counsel, Mr. Wickham 
Smith, and Mr. Sharretts of the 
Board of General Appraisers favored 
their request, though he would not 
have the regulation so binding as to 
prevent the Board from securing the 
testimony of competent witnesses. 


Two other members of the Board, 
Mr. de Vries and Mr. Fisher, spoke 
strongly against the suggestion, say- 
ing that unless the hearings are con- 
fidential, merchants will not testify, 
owing partly to a natural reluctance 
to appear against their neighbors, 
and partly to their unwillingness to 
be subjected to a cross-examination 
as to the sources of their knowledge 
and as to the secrets of their own 
business. They stated that the 
Board already has a large discretion 
in conducting its hearings. They 
also said that this demand does not 
come from American importers but 
from the consignees of foreign 
houses. All three of them agreed 
that 90 per cent of reappraisement 
cases arise from consignments and 
that consignments are made largely 
for the purpose of concealing under- 
valuations. 

Secretary of the Treasury Shaw is 
entitled to great credit for exerting 
himself to convince the President 
that the petition is against the in- 
terests of the Government, honest 
importers and domestic producers 
alike. He had secured opinions to 
this effect from leading importers in 
New York and Boston, and the 
Secretary of the Home Market Club, 
who was in attendance, had sub- 
mitted to him letters from some of 
the leading New England manufac- 
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turers, of the same purport, while 
Mr. Kenneth Barnhart of Chicago, 
Treasurer of Marshall Field Co., the 
largest importing house in the coun- 
try, made it clear that while “open 
-hearings’ sounds fair and _ taking, 
the effect would be to prevent the 
Appraisers from getting the evidence 
without which they cannot detect 
undervaluations. 

Since the application had been 
made partly to mollify the Germans, 
Secretary Shaw submitted to the 
President a statement by an agent 
of the Treasury, describing the Ger- 
man customs administration (which 
appears elsewhere in this number), 
and which showed methods much 
less open than our own. The Secre- 
tary stated, and the experts agreed 
with him, that our law and practice 
afford the importer more openness 
of hearing and more opportunity for 
re-examination and appeal, than are 


granted by any other country in the’ 


world, 

The President felt compelled to 
deny the application, though confess- 
ing his hope that the facts and argu- 
ments would have permitted him to 
make a ruling which would aid the 
modus vivendi. Thereupon the 
House Committee on Ways and 
Means was asked to grant a hearing 
on the bill of Representative Olcott 
of New York, which embodies the 
demand for open hearings, and it 
took place on the 23d of February. 
It was attended by most of those on 
both sides who had appeared before 
the President and much the same 
lines of fact and argument were fol- 
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lowed. The committee has not re- 
ported and there is little or no 
probability that it will grant the 
request, for some of its members 
were in the committee when similar 
requests were made and denied in 
1890 and 1897. 


The question is by no means new, 
and it may be said that all the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, of whatever 
tariff views, have, after study and 
experience come to the same conclu- 
sions as that of Secretary Shaw and 
those of Congress in 1890 and 1897. 
In 1885 Secretary Daniel Manning, 
Democrat and New Yorker though 
he was, caused the whole history of 
the subject to be looked up, and in 
his annual report he made an elabo- 
rate review, from which the follow- 
ing extract is taken: 


(Extracts from the Report of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Daniel Manning 
in 1885—Vol. 2., p. xxvi.) 

‘*It seems to me, after a careful ex- 
amination of the reports, that nearly 
every question presented had been dis- 
posed of by my predecessors, from time 
to time during the last forty years, and 
the decisions published. I issued, how- 
ever, on June 9, 1885, new instructions, 
(p. 98) which accompany this report. 
After they had been published, elabo- 
rate written arguments were presented 
to me by legal counsel of importers who 
thought themselves aggrieved by my 
instructions. Therein it was asked: 

1. That the importer be permitted 
to be present at the reappraisement; 
which permission had never been denied 
so far as J am aware. 

2. That the importer be permitted 
to support his own oath on entry, and, 
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within proper limits, to confront any 
opposing witness by testimony. 


3. That he be permitted at the re- 
appraisement to test the evidence 
offered to impeach the correctness of 
the value stated by him on the entry. 


4. That he be permitted to be repre- 
sented by a lawyer, and to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses. 

To the arguments, and the reference 
to judicial authorities, offered to sustain 
the contention of the importers, I gave 
careful attention, and took the opinions 
of competent experts in my VDepart- 
ment, and at several of the Ports, the 
result of which was to confirm the 
correctness of my instructions of June 
10, 1885. To those instructions I shall 
adhere until otherwise directed by com- 
petent legal authority. 


It would be impracticable for the 
Executive to carry on reappraisements 
of the value of imported merchandise 
by the forms and methods of a law suit, 
as those forms and methods are em- 
ployed in judicial proceedings. In what 
relates to the commercial designation 
of imported articles, their classification 
for duty, and the rates of duties to be 
levied thereon, the importer has ample 
recourse to the judicial tribunals, but 
the ascertainment of dutiable values has, 
by the law, been wisely made purely an 
executive function, involving, it is true, 
the exercise of discretion and judgment, 
but not on that account a judicial 
function in the sense in which the 
distributed 
Legislative 


Federal Constitution has 
powers among Executive, 
and Judicial Departments.”’ 

The instructions which he issued 
ag a result of his investigation are of 
equal interest with the foregoing and 
are as applicable to-day as they were 
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then. ‘This being so, they are hereto 
appended in full: 


(Copy of the Instructions referred 
to in the foregoing extract.) 
‘*TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY. 


Wasuinaton, D. C., June 9, 1885. 

Sir: Your attention is call to the 
instructions of the Department con- 
tained in Synopsis, 2655, and to Regu- 
lations of 1884, articles 469, 474, 1407, 
1416 relating to the method of procedure 
in reappraising merchandise. The law 
of reappraisement is precisely the same 
as that of original» appraisement, and 
there is no authority or justification 
for the system which, it appears, has 
grown up in your office of treating a 
reappraisement as in the nature of a 
trial in a court of law, wherein the re- 
appraising officers sit as judges and 
render decisions according to the pre- 
ponderance of testimony adduced. 

The law provides that the merchant 
appraiser shall be familiar with the 
character and value of goods in ques- 
tion, and it is presumed that the 
general appraiser will have or will 
acquire such expert knowledge of the 
goods he is to appraise as to enable him 
to intelligently perform his official 
duty with a due regard for the rights 
of all parties and independently of the 
testimony of interested witnesses. 

The functions of the reappraising 
board are the same as those of the 
original appraisers. They are them- 
selves to appraise the goods, and not to 
depend for their information upon the 
appraisement of so-called experts in 
the line of the goods in question. 

I am informed that it is the practice 
to hold reappraisements on certain 
days of the week within the hours of 
twelve and three, and that, owing to 
the number of appeals pending, two or 
more cases are often heard at the same 
time by different merchant appraisers, 
all acting in conjunction with the gen- 
eral appraiser; that importers and wit- 
nesses are permitted to throng the 
general appraiser’s office, in whose 
presence the conclusions of the apprais- 
ing board are often announced; and 
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that if such conclusions are not satis- 
factory to the importer, he is allowed 
to protest and reargue the case, with 
a view to a modification of the finding, 
in which he is often successful. 

It is plain that all this is a wide 
departure from the methods of reap- 
praisement contemplated by the law 
and regulations, and must necessarily 
result in injury to the revenue and 
general demoralization among officials 
and importers. 

The local appraisers are expected to 
do their full duty in ascertaining, 
estimating, and appraising the true and 
actual market value or wholesale price 
of imported merchandise at the time of 
exportation, and in the _ principal 
markets of the country whence the 
same has been imported. When appeals 
are taken from the valuation so found, 
it is expected that the general appraiser 
and merchant appraiser selected to act 
with him will reappraise the merchan- 
dise in substantially the same manner 
as is pursued on original appraisement. 

Section 2922 of the Revised Statutes 
authorizes appraisers to call before 
them and examine under oath any 
owner, importer, consignee, or other 
person, touching anything which they 
may deem material in ascertaining the 
true market value or wholesale price of 
any merchandise imported. 

It is by this law that appraisers are 
authorized to summon witnesses, but 
there is no authority for the public 
examination of such witnesses or their 
cross-examination by importers’. or 
counsel employed by such importers. 

The appraising officers are entitled 
to all information obtainable concern- 
ing the foreign market value of goods 
under consideration, but. such infor- 
mation is not public property. It is due 
to merchants and others, called to give 
such information, that their statements 
shall be taken in the presence of official 
persons only. It must often occur that 
persons in possession of facts which 
would be of value to the appraisers in 
determining market values are de- 
terred from appearing or testifying by 
the publicity given to reappraisement 
proceedings. 
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Article 1416 of the Regulations en- 
joins appraisers to give courteous and 
due attention to the explanations and 
statements of importers, in person or 
by representative, relating to the sub- 
ject-matter under investigation; but 
they are to limit the privilege so 
accorded to one person in each single 
case of reappraisement, to receive only 
statements of fact, and to require all 
facts to be stated concisely, and not 
argumentatively. This regulation has 
been so construed that attorneys-at-law 
and custom-house brokers have ap- 
peared and acted as representatives of 
the importer on reappraisement. 

Such a construction is erroneous. 
The representative of the importer in 
such cases should be his employer or 
salesman—some person belonging to 
his house familiar with the facts touch- 
ing the subject-matter under consider- 
ation. There is no office here for the 
lawyer or custom-house broker, and 
such persons, as well as all others not 
officially called before the appraisers, 
should be excluded. 

This Department expects that all 
appraising officers, including the gen- 
eral appraisers, will co-operate in all 
proper measures for the suppression of 
undervaluations and the just and uni- 
form appraisement of imported mer- 
chandise, to the end that the tariff laws 
may be strictly enforced, and fair and 
honorable merchants protected from 
loss by the dishonest practices of un- 
scrupulous importers. 

Very respectfully, 
DanreEL Manninea, Secretary. 

Mr. A. J. Perry, 

United States General Appraiser, 
New York, N. Y.” 


People who have not studied the 
subject can have no adequate idea of 
the extent to which undervaluation 
is carried on in New York, through 
the device of consignments. Boston 
importers have found it impossible 
to buy certain goods in Europe, and 


are referred by the producers to their 
New York houses. This is both 
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humiliating and inconvenient. What 
is the reason for it? None other is 
conceivable than that the European 
exporter may, by controlling the 
transaction at both ends, get his 
goods into this market at an under 
valuation and baffle the customs 
officials. In spite of vigilance it is 
still practiced to an enormous extent, 
and it often nullifies by from 20 to 
50 per cent the duties provided by 
law. In fact it makes high duties 
necessary in many cases and this is 
unfortunate because high duties are 
nuts for demagogues. 


There are now and long have been 
certain importers and tariff reformers 
in Boston, New York and other 
cities, who conceive that they must 
stand for every effort to “liberalize 
the tariff’ and they mistake this 
New York program as a measure 
looking to that end. But reducing 
duties is one thing and defeating 
their collection is quite another thing. 
In view of Secretary Manning’s re- 
port, it is difficult to see how free 
traders can make a partisan question 
of it and honest Democrats are just 
as likely to oppose the New York 
committee as honest Republicans. 


PURE FOOD LEGISLATION. 





After fifteen years of continuous 
agitation, the United States Senate on 
February 21, passed a pure food bill by 
a vote of 63 to 4. The negative votes 
were cast by Bailey of Texas, Bacon of 
Georgia, Tillman of South Carolina, 
and Foster of Louisiana, all democrats. 
The bill makes it a misdemeanor to 
manufacture or sell adulterated or mis- 
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branded foods, drugs, medicines or 
liquors in the District of Columbia, 
the Territories and the insular posses- 
sions of the United States, and pro- 
hibits the shipment of such goods from 
one State to another or to a foreign 
country. It also prohibits the receipt 
of such goods. Punishment by fine of 
$500 or by imprisonment for one year, 
or both, is prescribed. In the case of 
corporations, officials in charge are 
made responsible. The Treasury De- 
partment and the departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce and Labor 
are required to agree on regulations for 
the collection and examination of the 
articles covered by the bill, but no 
specific provision is made for investi- 
gation except by the Department of 
Agriculture. The investigations by 
that department are placed in the hands 
of the chief of the bureau of chemistry, 
and if he finds that the law has been 
violated, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is required to report the facts to the 
United States District Attorney, who 
in turn is required to institute proceed- 
ings in the federal courts. The bill also 
defines foods, drugs, medicines and 
liquors and the standards for them. 
There is an exemption for dealers who 
furnish guarantees against adulteration 
and misbranding. An amendment was 
adopted, providing that no _ official 
notice of a finding against any article 
shall be given until after the announce- 
ment of the final judgment of the court 
before which the case is heard; provid- 
ing that “when in the preparation of 
food products for shipment they are 
preserved by an external application 
applied in such manner that the pre- 
servative is necessarily removed mechan- 
ically or by maceration in water or 
otherwise, the provisions of the act 
shall be construed as applying only 
when said products are ready for con- 
sumption.” 


Capital is sensitive and even the 
menace of a general revision of the 
tariff would cause almost as much 
disturbance as would a revision itself. 
—Providence News. 
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THE GERMAN TARIFF AND AMERICAN TRADE 





A NOTABLE SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN McCLEARY—NOT ALARMED OVER GERMAN 
TARIFF SCHEDULES—THE GERMAN MARKET NOT 8O IMPORTANT AS SOME BELIEVE, 


T the annual Lincoln dinner of 

the Republican Club in New 
York, February 12, Hon. James 
T. McCleary, one of the ranking 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, responded to the toast, 
“Shall the MRepublie continue to 
make its own Laws?’ He said in 
part: 

NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE. 


So dear to every American heart is 
the idea of national independence that 
probably without exception our people 
would answer in vigorous affirmative 
the question in the toast to which I am 
invited to respond. And probably none 
would be more prompt and hearty and 
sincere in thus answering than those of 
our citizens who are at this very mo- 
ment engaged in a movement which if 
successful (as it will not be) would ma- 
terially limit our national independence 
as to one of the most vital functions of 
government. 

If it were proposed in general terms 
to turn over to some foreign prince or 
potentate the power to interfere in the 
making of our laws how many votes 
would the proposition get? If it were 
argued in favor of such a proposition 
that by yielding a part of our national 
self-government we would escape the 
displeasure of some foreign country how 
much weight would be given to the ar- 
gument? Without regard to sex or sec- 
tion or color or creed our people would 
answer such a proposition with a 
thunderous “No!” which would resound 
ever our mountains and our valleys 
from ocean to ocean. 


Would the proposition appeal to our 
people if it were backed by the argu- 
ment that by yielding a portion of our 
national sovereignty some of our citi- 
zens would be enabled to make more 
money? Not unless the proposition 
were so framed that the people were un- 
able to comprehend its real significance. 
How much less consideration, then, 
should be given to a proposition to 
trade off a portion of our national sov- 
ereignty in order that certain of our 
citizens may profit at the expense of 
others of our citizens? 


GERMANY’S TARIFF POLICY. 


Germany has revised her tariff, ma- 
terially raising the duties in almost 
every schedule. In other words, to Ger- 
many, as the result of experience, it has 
seemed wise to “revise upward.” In all 
this Germany is strictly within her 
rights as asovereign state. We have no 
ground for complaint. She has revised 
her tariff at the time and in the way 
which to her seems best for the good of 
her own people. 

Germany’s tariff revision has come 
about in a perfectly natural way. Back 
in the early nineties, in 1892 to 1894, 
she entered into commercial treaties 
with certain European countries, which 
treaties were to continue in force for 
ten to twelve years, and until one year 
after being “denounced,” as it is called. 
In 1897, foreseeing the expiration of 
these treaties in 1903 and 1904, Germany, 
with characteristic thoroughness, began 
preparations for a general revision of 
her tariff with the view of entering into 
new treaties which she hoped would be 
more advantageous to her. 

The revision was completed in 1902, 
and the new tariff bill was signed by 
the Emperor on Christmas Day of that 
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year. Something over two years were 
then spent in negotiating commercial 
treaties with certain European coun- 
tries, seven in all, the last one being ap- 
proved on February 22, 1905. The 
year’s notice required to terminate the 
old treaties was then given, and the 
new law will go into effect on the first 
of next month. 

In view of these simple facts, how 
absurb appear the stories now being in- 
dustriously circulated by an organiza- 
tion established for the purpose, having 
headquarters in Chicago, to the effect 
that Germany revised her tariff for the 
purpose of “getting even” with us on 
account of our tariff. What an insult 
to that mighty empire! Germany 
would have revised her tariff when she 
did, and practically as she did, no mat- 
ter what our tariff policy might have 
been. She revised her tariff to help her- 
self, not to hurt us. 

Both the motive and the method of 
Germany’s new tariff law can be under- 
stood if due consideration be given to 
her situation and condition. Germany 
is a country of small area but large 
population. It lies in the’ center of 
Europe, surrounded on all sides by coun- 
tries that may at any time become its 
enemies. Hence the anxious attention 
given to the training of Germany’s sons 
in the arts of war. Hence, also, the 
supreme importance of doing every- 
thing possible to render the empire in- 
dependent of all other nations for its 
food supply. 


GERMANY’S NEED OF MARKETS THE VITAL 
QUESTION. 


Germany is a country of few natural 
resources, but it is occupied by a peo- 
ple of very high intelligence and re- 
markable thrift. Germany can produce 
manufactured goods far beyond its con- 
sumption. Its people consume, accord- 
ing to the best estimates, only about 25 
per cent of its manufactures, and must 
find elsewhere a market for the other 
75 per cent. 

From this brief statement one can 
understand the two chief motives of the 
new German tariff law, which are to do 
the utmost possible to render the em- 
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pire self-sufficient as to food products 
and to open markets all over the world 
for German manufacturers. And the 
methods follow the motives. To en- 
courage to the utmost home production 
of food products, the rates of duty on 
agricultural articles are placed very 
high, and on the essential food prod- 
ucts there is a minimum, and a high 
one, fixed in the law, below which the 
tariff rates cannot be lowered by those 
negotiating commercial treaties. 

As to manufactures, the superb pro- 
ducing power and high skill of the 
German people, conjoined with their un- 
surpassed frugality, render amply pro- 
tective in Germany a lower rate of duty 
than is required in this country, for 
example. So that while the rates on 
manufactured goods are placed some- 
what high in the new German tariff 
act, these rates are placed thus high 
simply as a basis for making “conces- 
sions” for the purpose of securing ad- 
mission for German manufactures into 
foreign markets. The method of the 
bill may be summarized in the words, 
“For agriculture, high duties and ample 
protection under all circumstances; for 
manufactures, concessions to secure en- 
trance to foreign markets, moderate but 
ample protection being always actually 
preserved.” 


THE CHICAGO MOVEMENT AGAINST OUR PRES- 


ENT TARIFF LAW. 


Ten thousand circulars are being sent 
out from Chicago every day by an or- 
ganization whose object is to stir up 
the American farmers, especially those 
of the Central West, against our pres- 
ent tariff law, and to convince those 
hard-headed and patriotic people that it 
would “pay” to let Germany “take a 
hand” in making our tariff laws, which 
are so vital to our national well-being. 
Notwithstanding the natural reluctance 
of one who loves his country and has 
abiding faith in her institutions to dis- 
cuss such a proposition as that of trad- 
ing off a part of our national sov- 
ereignty and independence for money, 
I propose to discuss very briefly the 
question, “Would it pay?’ 
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One of the cries of this organization 
and its allies is, “Germany, our second 
best customer, will be lost to us if we 
do not make concessions to her.’ Let 
us examine that proposition. During 
the fiscal year 1905 we sold to Germany 
goods to the value of $212,696,329. It 
would be too bad to lose a market like 
that. Shall we lose it? Cotton, cop- 
per, oil cake, naval stores and a num- 
ber of other articles are on the German 
“free list” under existing laws and will 
be on the “free list” under the new law, 
so our sales of such articles will not be 
“cut off” by the new law. Of such arti- 
cles we sold Germany in 1905 to the 
value of $120,000,000. 

On another line of articles, of which 
our sales last year amounted to some 
$20,000,000, there is only one rate of 
duty in the new German tariff, so that 
on these articles we have an even 
chance with the people of other coun- 
tries, which is all that we have a right 
to ask or expect. On many of the ag- 
ricultural schedules the duties in the 
new law, even the minimum duties, are 
practically prohibitive anyway, and are 
intended to be so, for the reason that 
I have already given. So on those ar- 
ticles the market is largely lost in any 
event, not only. to us but to all for- 
igners. 

When we have substracted the fore- 
going items, there will not be very much 
left to “dicker”’ over, not enough to 
“make it pay” to enter into any ar- 
rangements by which we yield any por- 
tion of our national self-government. 


OUR GERMAN TRADE IN BREADSTUFFS. 


Inasmuch as this Chicago organiza- 
tion is directing its energies toward try- 
ing to make our farmers of the Middle 
West feel that they are going to suffer 
greatly if we do not “do some for Ger- 
many,” it may not be amiss to state that 
our total sales of wheat to Germany in 
1905 amounted to only $2,200,452 and 
of wheat flour to only $631,347, and of 
all other breadstuffs except corn to only 
$1,854,307, or $4,686,196 in all about 
our domestic sales of a single day. 

As has been stated it is part of the 
policy of the new German law to dis- 
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courage the importation into Germany 
of these products. That is part of the 
German market that we seem likely to 
lose no matter what we may do, but it 
has become so small that it probably 
will never be noticed. Of corn we sell 
Germany about seven to twelve million 
dollars’ worth a year. This is only about 
1 per cent of our crop, and if we lost 
it we would scarcely know of the loss 
without being told. But we shall prob- 
ably not lose our market in Germany 
for corn. We produce almost four- 
fifths of all the corn produced in the 
world and Germany will continue to buy 
from us a large share of what she needs. 


SMALL MARKET FOR MEATS. 


How about meat products? During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, 
we exported from this country animals 
and meat products to the value of 
$182,552,149. Of this amount, aside 
from something less than $15,000,000 
worth of lard (which she cannot well 
get elsewhere anyway), Germany took 
only $1,877,405, or one per cent of our 
exports of such products. Less than 
$2,000,000, then, measures the much- 
vaunted market in Germany for our an- 
imal and meat exports. Not a sheep 
nor a pound of mutton has she bought 
from us; not a hog nor a pound of fresh 
pork have we sold her; not a single 
head of cattle nor a pound of fresh beef 
has she furnished us a market for dur- 
ing the entire fiscal year. 

Nor is this condition limited to last 
year. The same thing has been true 
for several years, and has been substan- 
tially true for many years. In the last 
ten years our sales of cattle to Germany 
have amounted in all to $108,745, or 
about $10,000 a year. In sixteen years 
we have sold Germany just ten hogs 
at $258. What do you suppose would 
happen to the American farmer if such 
an important market should be closed 
to his hogs? And how many sheep do 
you suppose Germany has bought from 
us in the last sixteen years? Guess. 
Just one—one sheep at $50. It took 
us sixteen years to sell Germany one 
sheep. There we have the ratio of 16 
to 1 again. 
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HOW ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


But what of the future? Can’t Ger- 
many be made a great market for our 
meat products? The Chicago organi- 
zation is trying to make the mouths of 
our farmers water by talking of a mer- 
ket over there for meat products to the 
value of “from $50,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 per year,” and is urging the farmers 
to write to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to “make con- 
cessions to Germany” to secure that 
market. What are the facts? 


From the United States Bureau of 
Statistics I have secured a table made 
from the official reports of Germany, 
which shows that during the last five 
years Germany has imported from the 
entire world an annual average of only 
$3,690,040 of beef of all kinds, $5,662,- 
220 of pork of all kinds and $63,600 of 
mutton. So that if we could sell Ger- 
many all the meats that she buys from 
the entire world our sales would aver- 
age less than $10,000,000 a year. So 
what becomes of the fairy tale of the 
Chicago organization ? 

Throughout our entire history it has 
been the tariff policy of the United 
States to admit the goods of all coun- 
tries on the same terms, on the princi- 
ple of “equal opportunity for all, special 
privileges to none.” There is no coun- 
try so small that we do not value its 
friendship; there is no country so great 
that we fear its enmity. If we are wise 
we shall hold fast to our time-honored 
policy under which our laws are made 
wholly by the people of the United 
States for the benefit of people of the 
United States. 


OUR INTERNAL TRADE. 





[San Francisco Chronicle.] 


The Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
estimates the annual trade of the 
United States at about $20,000,000,000. 
The Chicago statisticians figured up the 
wholesale trade of that city in 1905 at 
nearly $1,800,000,000. The data are 
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not available to the Chronicle, but 
it ventures to say that if the department 
would take the trouble to investigate 
the subject further it would be found 
that the wholesale trade of the chief 
distributing centers of the United 
States considerably exceeds the amount 
it has set down as representing the total 
trade of the country. Of course whole- 
sale trade is only a part of the total 
trade; that of the retailers is just as 
important; so is that of the railroads 
and other transportation companies. 
There is a fine chance for revision of 
ideas and a more intelligent treatment 
of the question by the Government’s 
statisticians. 


Labor unionism to be lasting in this 
country must change its purposes and 
its methods, and devote its efforts to 
legitimate objects of association in 
improving the quality, character and 
condition of workingmen and promot- 
ing their well-being by rational and 
peaceable means, which will enlist 
sympathy and support from the dis- 
interested and from fair-minded and 
just employers of labor. The course 
upon which it seems to have been bent 
for some time past simply means 
suicide.—Journal of Commerce. 


It is fashionable to say that the 
Japanese cannot operate intricate ma- 
chinery with sufficient skill to make 
them dangerous competitors. There 
seems to be no reason in such assump- 
tion. We do not know of any more 
intricate machine than a_battle-ship, 
and nobody that we know of is denying 
that the Japanese get effective work 
out of them. That they get effective 
work out of+other machinery seems 
proved by the presence in our markets 
of commodities produced by it, at lower 
prices than our own people can sell 
them for. It is said that these goods 
are inferior to those made in America, 
and we do not doubt it, but to the ex- 
tent that they come here they will dis- 
place American products just the same. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
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THE BRITISH ELECTIONS AND THE FUTURE OF 
| TRADE. 


[ By our London Correspondent. | 


London, Feb. 1, 1906. 

TRUST none of your readers 

will fall into the error of assum- 
ing that the cry of free trade has 
won the elections for the Liberal 
party in Britain. What has caused 
the “swing of the pendulum” is 
simply the solid voting of the Irish 
electors on their behalf, together 
with the equally solid voting of the 
Labor party and the socialists on the 
same side. In passing I may add 
that the wild doctrines preached 
by the Continental socialists have 
little if any support in the United 
Kingdom. The two influences I 
have mentioned have caused the 
defeat of the Unionists or Conserv- 
atives. There is undoubtly a third 
adverse factor and that is the utter 
and absolute ignorance of the British 
~workingman on questions relating to 
fiscal reform and economics gen- 
erally. During the past election 
I came into contact with large bodies 
of our operatives and farm laborers 
and I found almost without exception 
a complete want of information on 
this subject. If tariff reform is to 
be carried at the next general elec- 
tion the electors will want a lot of 
educating up to a higher mental 
position than they now occupy. The 
mass of the working classes fear that 


if England ceases to be free trado 
that the cost of living will increase. 
The combating that point must be 
the work of the reformers. The 
Labor party claim that at the next 
general election they will have treble 
the number of successful candidates; 
and in that event you may be quite 
sure that protection will very soon 
follow because the essence of their 
policy is “protection for labor,” and 
all trades unions are based on that 
idea. 

You will probably hear in the 
United States a great deal about the 
prosperous condition of British in- 
dustry in 1905. It is true that our 
total exports have risen in value 
from £300 millions in 1904 to £330 
millions in 1905, and free traders 
here are at once rushing to the con- 
clusion that this £30 millions of 
extra foreign trade is due to our 
free-trade system. I give below 
the figures for British exports in the 
most prosperous years, in millions 
of pounds: 


Manufactured Total 
Year Exports Coal,etc. Exports 
1878 233 10 256 
1890 228 20 263 
1900 224 40 291 
1904 243 27 300 
1905 270 26 330 


We are principally concerned with 
manufactured goods; and it will at 
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once be seen that there has been an 
enormous increase in this direction. 
Let us examine the records for the 
four leading industries of the coun- 
try, viz., the cotton, woolen, iron and 
steel and machinery industries: 


Iron 
Cotton Woolen and Steel Machinery 
1904....83 1872... .38 1873....37 1904....21 
1905....92 1905....29 1905....32 1905... .28 
+9 ~—9 ae +3 


In the above table the best year 
since 1872 has been taken to com- 
pare with 1905. Thus we see that 
there has been an expansion in two 
of the principal industries; but this 
has been more than counterbalanced 
by a decline in the other two indus- 
tries. J am not aware of any great 
foreign state where there has been 
a similar decline in the woolen and 
England used to 
hold the premier position in the 
manufacture of iron and steel, but 
she has now fallen from first to 
second and now to third position. 
America and Germany—both highly 
protective countries—having passed 
her in the contest. The iron and 
steel industries are a very fair gauge 
whereby to judge national progress 
in trade and industry. Free traders 
are contending that British trade is 
rapidly developing, and they point 
to the statistics for last year’s trad- 
ing as proof of the fact. But the 
essence of the protectionist’s argu- 
ment is that while we have been 
walking along the industrial path, 
our competitors have been running. 
It is useless to compare ourselves 
with ourselves. 


iron industries. 


The only satisfac- 
tory comparison is with the progress 
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made by other nations. What 
then, has been this progress? It is 
indicated in the following table of 
exports for the chief commercial 


States: The figures are in millions 
of pounds: 

United 
Year England Germany* France* States 
1890 263 166 150 176 
1905 330 76 191 311 
Advance 


* estimated 


Two of these countries have made 
nearly double the British gain, 
whereas if measured by percentages 
all the three countries will show an 
advance during the last fifteen years. 
The free traders contend that pro- 
tection must diminish exports and 
must retard the trade of those coun- 
tries adopting it. In actual practice 
we sce that exactly the reverse is the 
case. I have given the particulars 
relating to our foreign trade and for 
the sake of comparison I append the 


figures dealing with our import 
trade, in millions of pounds: 

Manuf’d Food Raw Total 
Year Imports Imports Materials Imports 
1872 55 130* 160* 354 
1890 90 117 150* 420 
1900 128 210 182 523 
1905 142 232 183 565 
* estimated 


To-day each British person is buy- 
ing £10 worth of foreign food and 
raw materials, where in 1872 he 
bought only £9 worth. Each Brit- 
isher now sells abroad only £7 10s. 
worth of British goods where he 
sold in 1872 £8 1s. worth. He sells 
11s. less, he consumes £1 more. On 
the other hand, each German sells 
£4 10s. worth where he sold in 1872 
only £2 15s. worth. 
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I think the facts shown in this 
article prove that if Britain is ex- 
tending her trade she is doing so at 
a much slower rate than her rivals, 
and must eventually be left far be- 
hind them. 


F. C. CHappEtt. 


FOREIGN HOSIERY. 





[Textile Manufacturers’ Journal.]| 


Our principal foreign competitor for 
the hosiery trade of this country is Ger- 
many. Chemnitz and other German 
knitters continue in control of this 
market on medium and fine gauge 
fashioned goods, and they are still a 
large factor on coarser goods retailing 
at 25 cents, or a little below. Whereas, 
under the Wilson tariff, foreign manu- 
facturers controlled about 80 per cent 
of the trade in fashioned goods, the 
conditions are now reversed. The tariff 
margin, however, that protects our 
knitters from a flood of foreign, and 
particularly German, hosiery, is very 
narrow. Many importers are frank 
enough to testify that a reduction in 
duties of only 25 per cent would allow 
them to double their imports. There is 
serious danger that the movement to 
secure some reciprocal tariff arrange- 
ment with Germany may result in just 
such a revision of the hosiery schedules 
of the present tariff, and it behooves 
manufacturers to immediately make 
use of every legitimate factor to safe- 
guard their interests. Here is an op- 
portunity for the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers to take 
action that must prove of great prac- 
tical benefit to the industry. 





[From Consular Report.] 


The report of the Chamberlain tariff 
commission on the British hosiery in- 
dustry is based, to a large extent, on 
the testimony of witnesses from Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and neighborhood. 
The evidence, altogether, is to the effect 
that the British hosiery industry is 
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declining under the stress of foreign 
competition and dumping, aided by 
scientific tariff systems. The general 
secretary of the hosiery federation 
reports: “The importation of foreign- 
made goods into our markets has pre- 
vented any advance in wages; it has 
necessitated the removal of machinery 
into country districts, especially in 
Leicestershire; it has also created the 
need for improved machines of a 
simpler type worked by girls, displacing 
men to the extent of about 50 per cent. 
TariffsS—French, German and Ameri- 
ecan—have been raised which have ex- 
cluded our goods in some cases _ alto- 
gether. Some hundreds of our members 
have emigrated from Nottinghamshire 
and Leicestershire; causes—work ir- 
regular or nothing at all to do.” 

One witness said of the trade with 
the United States: “The McKinley 
tariff seemed to knock us out altogether, 
and we did not know what to do, but the 
Germans really were not so much 
affected. The American buyers for- 
merly came to England, stopped at 
Nottingham a week or ten days, and 
then went on to Germany. Now they 
go to Germany and do not come near 
Nottingham. This is partly explained 
by the fact that ours are heavier goods, 
and the duty hits them harder.” 

The extent of the nation’s. prosperity 
is often judged very accurately by what 
it spends for the luxuries of life. 
Estimated according to this standard, 
the prosperity of the United States in 
1905 was something remarkable. Dia- 
monds and automobiles may be re- 
garded as articles without which some 
people can live more or less comfort- 
ably, but, nevertheless, they seem to 
be in great demand, for last year im- 
ports of diamonds amounted to $30,- 
000,000, an increase of $11,000,000 over 
the average for the previous five years, 
and while the exact figures for the 
imports of automobiles are not yet at 
hand, the total was nearly double that 
for 1904. Very few of the imported 
machines were intended exclusively 
for business purposes.—International 
Weekly. 
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STANDARD OF LIVING. 





[From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 
T the annual dinner of the Uni- 
tarian Club in this city, 
Professor Bernard Moses of the 
University of California delivered an 
interesting address on the subject of 
the results of a more intimate con- 
nection of the United States with the 
Orient. The professor declare that 
“the day is not far distant when 
China will ask to be placed on the list 
of the most favored nations, and 


when asked it will be granted. This 


request,” he says, ‘‘will make it difh- 
cult to maintain the barrier of ex- 
clusion. Then the maintenance of 
the present standard of living in this 
country under Chinese influence will 
be difficult, if not impossible, and to 
the equalizing forces in the flood of 
immigration from Europe will be 
added others from the Orient that 
will tend to knock out the props of 
our artificial standard of living. The 
labor unions and the tariff makers 
are waging a vigorous war, but they 
will have to face many obstacles, 
and, in spite of the unions and the 
tariff, we are on the eve of a period 
when the civilized nations will be 
driven to a common standard of liv- 
ing. This will be reached by lower- 
ing that of the United States and 
raising that of the other nations. 
While the white peril no longer ex- 
ists for China, America and Europe 
are brought face to face with the 
problems involved in coming to close 
contact with the Orientals.” 
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There are several noteworthy fea- 
tures in this expression of opinion. 
The first to attract attention is the 
disposition of the professor to con- 
cede that there is a superior standard 
of living in this country, and that it 
is due to artificial causes. Herein 
he differs from free traders, who, 
despite the overwhelming evidence 
to the contrary, have insisted that 
any advantage the average Amer- 
ican worker may have over his fel- 
lows in other countries is wholly 
due to natural causes. Chief among 
these was assumed to be the posses- 
slon of large quantities of vacant 
Jand which relieved the pressure 
which the maintenance of a large and 
growing population was assumed to 
entail. This theory was urged in 
defiance of the fact that the English 
standard of living was greatly im- 
proved in the face of a diminishing 
opportunity for the people to spread 
out on the land, and in apparent ig- 
norance of those parts of our history 
which clearly indicate that the con- 
dition of the masses was much in- 
ferior when we had great quantities 
of public land which any citizen 
might take up to what it is at present, 
when land is becoming difficult to 
obtain. 

It not being necessary to dispose 
of the rubbishy argument that the 
superior standard of American living 
is due to natural causes, we can at 
once take hold of the professor’s as- 
sumption that artificial methods will 
be powerless to resist the leveling of 
the American standard to that of 
other nations. He does not put it 
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that way exactly, but assumes that 
there will be an elevation of the stand- 
ard in other countries and that ours 
will be lowered until a common stand- 
ard for the whole world is reached. 
‘Without pausing longer than is neces- 
sary to remark that the process of 
leveling when affected by competi- 
tion is invariably downward until 
the very lowest level is reached— 
economists describe it as the limit of 
subsistence—we wish to question the 
accuracy of the view that “unions 
and the tariff’ will prove powerless 
to avert the misfortune he predicts. 
If it has been possible thus far for the 
people of the United States by the 
artificial methods he describes to 
raise the standard of living above that 
of the masses of other countries, it is 
not quite clear why the elevated 
standard cannot be preserved by ad- 
hering to the artificial system. The 
assumption that the demands of com- 
merce will prove paramount, and that 
in order to preserve relations with 
foreign governments we shall volun- 
tarily make the great sacrifice which 
Professor Moses says it will demand 
is entirely gratuitous. The Amer- 
ican people might be deluded into 
the adoption of measures which for 
a short time would drag them down 
to the common standard of living of 
the rest of the world, but they would 
not consent to remain on that level. 
Men who have once learned the les- 
son that the interposition of artifi- 
cial barriers may avert the operation 
of so-called natural laws will never 
forget it. Their weapon of defense 
may be temporarily laid aside, but 
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when the pinch comes they will take 
it up again. They will never subject 
themselves to a competition which 
the professor plainly tells us can 
only have one outecome—that of the 
lowering of the standard of living. 


Prices, according to Bradstreet’s 
index number, are 46 per cent over 
those of July 1, 1896. Here is a favor- 
able opportunity for opponents of the 
tariff to demonstrate its destructive 
character, and it is marvelous that they 
neglect to seize it. Is it because they 
fear to provoke a discussion which 
would demonstrate that prices through- 
out the world are on the up grade, or 
do they dread to invite attention to 
the fact so often emphasized that high 
prices in a country with highly de- 
veloped industries are a synonym for 
prosperity, while low prices invariably 
indicate the reverse condition of de- 
pression?’—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The “open shop” is the point at issue 
at New York among the structural 
workers and the contractors and among 
the printers and their employers all 
over the United States. Considerable 
harm has been done by the unions in 
their fight for the work day of eight 
hours, but of the ultimate outcome 
there is no doubt whatever. In fact it 
is doubtful if the life of the labor 
unions could be saved now if the whole 
movement for the eight hour work day 
and the “closed shop” were abandoned. 
—American Manufacturer. 


The cry of the British workingman 
is “Give me work, not charity.” The 
time has come for the nation to gird 
up its loins and thresh out impartially 
the great question whether to adopt 
protection or retain free trade—in 
other words, higher prices and employ- 
ment, or low prices and less work. 
America has had no cause to regret the 
protection of her workers and indus- 
tries—New York Commercial. 
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GERMANY’S ARBITRARY CUSTOMS SERVICE. 


REPORT BY A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT OF THE U. S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SHOW- 
ING THAT OF ALL COUNTRIES GERMANY IS IN NO POSITION TO CRITICISE THE 


METHODS OF THIS COUNTRY. 


a the hearing which President 
Roosevelt gave to the New 
York consignees of German export- 
ers, who appeared in the guise of 
a customs committee of the New 
York Merchants’ Association, on 
Thursday, February 15, the follow- 
ing statement of Germany’s own 
methods of conducting the customs 
administration was laid before the 
President as an offset to their com- 
plaint that German merchants are 
treated unfairly in our ports: 


Treasury Department, 
Office of the Secretary, 
WasuHineTton, Feb. 14, 1906. 

There is a complete military organi- 
zation throughout the entire Empire, 
with a Central Bureau and Storehouses 
covering four acres at Moabit, near 
Berlin, this latter under command of 
one chief officer of high rank whose 
word is the law of the place, the same 
as a garrison commandant, and from 
whose decision in the matter of quali- 
ties or values of merchandise an ap- 
peal is seldom, if ever heard of. 

All German customs officers wear 
complete uniforms of green, the same 
as army officers, with side arms;—men 
who have in part been instructed as 
experts, the remainder recruited from 
the army ranks, and while there are 
exceptional cases, in general the lower 
grades of German customs officers— 
those who as Inspectors have to deal 
direct with the public in the handling 
of merchandise—are dictatorial in their 
manner, arbitrary and overbearing, and 
in my long experience with the Central 
and a number of branch German Cus- 


tom Houses, it is simply pay and say 
nothing, thus avoiding endless delays 
as merchandise is never delivered until 
the amount claimed by the Government 
has been paid. 

Both at the Central and all branch 
Custom Houses one chief officer will 
be found in charge of from six to eight 
Inspectors, the latter having direct 
dealings with the merchandise. No 
package of any kind can be opened 
except in the presence of a uniformed 
Inspector, who, in nine cases out of 
ten, will, himself, decide the matter of 
classification and rate of duty to be 
paid. If he is in doubt he steps aside 
to consult with one or two associates a 
moment and then, without saying a 
word to the consignee who is present, 
he simply marks the rate of duty on 
the bill, stamps it and passes it on to 
the cashier for payment. If the re- 
ceiver is bold enough to appeal in the 
matter of quality or value, the case is 
referred to the chief officer, usually in 
a side room and not to be seen person- 
ally, and the papers are returned almost 
immediately with a simple “Yes” or 
“No,” and the matter thus settled, 
which means either pay the amount 
demanded or leave the goods. 


One having to do with German 
custom houses is at once impressed 
with the fact that he has to deal with 
a military organization, and that argu- 
ment or appeal would be useless; it is 
simply pay and say nothing. In the 
custom houses of Germany there is not 
that courteous treatment which is 
shown by the American customs offi- 
cials; for example, under American laws 
we have free consultation with the 
examiner, an appeal to an assistant 
appraiser, polite reception by the ap- 
praiser, and finally a full hearing with 
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every opportunity for a presentation of 
evidence before a board of general 
appraisers, 

Under German tariff laws I estimate 
that eighty per cent of all imported 
merchandise into that Empire is on a 
specific duty basis, 20 per cent ad val- 
orem, and ninety per cent of the 
exports into Germany from the United 
States at a specific rate of duty. The 
principal questions to be decided by 
German customs officials are those of 
classification. Germany has no invoice 
system, declarations being made at the 
hour of entry, and if false or irregu- 
lar in any form, punishment is meted 
out to the offender without mercy. 

In the matter of German ad valorem 
duties one expert will always be found 
among a group of six officers, and these 
men have their own arbitrary way of 
disposing of all questions of that 
character. 

At Moabit, the most important cus- 
tom house in the Empire, with over one 
thousand uniformed officials and where 
large transactions are the rule, an 
appeal may be made from an inspector 
to his division chief, where the matter 
usually ends. If a further appeal 
should be taken, it can only be to the 
chief commanding officer, whose de- 
cision is final—no open hearing, no 
boards of appeal or review, no elastic- 
ity in the interpretation of the laws, 
and no living soul ever allowed to see 
the official records of a German Cus- 
tom House. 

At the border custom houses at 
Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck, and others 
on the west coast of Germany, great 
hardships have been experienced by 
our merchants in the attempt to intro- 
duce American fruits, dried and fresh, 
and meats, fresh, salted, and canned, 
through the arbitrary ways of German 
customs officials at those places, no 
appeal being possible, serious damage 
has followed both in individual cases 
and to American trade in general. A 
Mr. Stephania, conducting the large 
California fruit store in Berlin, Mark- 
graff Strasse, complained to me person- 
ally some months ago that the customs 
authorities had decided to open every 
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can of his American importations of 
California goods, which would simply 
mean destruction of the property and 
ruination of his business, and that only 
by the strongest protests had he saved 
the situation. 

My own personal experience is, per- 
haps, worth recording. During my last 
visit to the States and before leaving 
New York for Berlin, I purchased of 
one of the best firms in New York five 
barrels of Newtown Pippins, supposed 
to be the finest American apple, at 
$8.00 per barrel, and was assured by 
said firm that the apples had been 
selected and packed in the most careful 
manner, in order to insure their pass- 
ing the German customs authorities. 
Each barrel was separately addressed 
as follows: To Ambassador White, 


Legation Secretary Jackson, Consul 
General Mason, Major Williams and 
myself. The apples were shipped by 


Lloyd Steamer and upon arrival at 
Bremerhafen the invoice turned over 
to a forwarding agent with the request 
to pass the apples through the German 
Custom House and forward them to 
Berlin. A day later word was received 
by me direct from the German customs 
authorities to the effect that the apples 
had been condemned, without giving 
any reason for this action, and that un- 
less they were removed within twenty- 
four hours they would be put overboard 
and destroyed. I appealed at once to 
the authorities on the ground that the 
consignments had been made to the 
highest authorities of the American 
Government at Berlin, but of no avail. 
I also applied to the Consul at Bremen, 
Mr. Dietrich, but he replied that he 
could do nothing in the matter. I then 
telegraphed to Director Wiegland of 
the German Lloyd, a personal friend 
explained the situation, and asked if 
he could help me in the matter, to 
which he very kindly replied, “We will 
save your apples from destruction by 
transferring them to one of our out- 
going steamers and give you from our 
Bremen Storehouse five barrels in ex- 
change, to be forwarded to your ad- 
dress.” Thus ended this matter, but 
Consul General Mason and_ other 
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officials at Berlin, with whom I talked 
on the subject, thought it about the 
most discourteous treatment possible 
on the part of the German Customs 
officials toward the American authori- 
ties at Berlin. 

THE OPEN DOOR AT OUSTOM HOUSES. 


The records of the German and all 
custom houses on the Continent of 
urope are closed to the public and no 
outside person allowed access to evi- 
dence upon which elassification or 
values are based, with no appeal except 
to the local division chief. 

On the other hand, proceedings in 
American custom houses are open to all 
with the exception only of evidence of 
a confidential nature furnished to 
boards of general appraisers, which 
would include the confidential reports 
of officers in the foreign service of 
this department. 

To allow importers or other persons 
to have access to said confidential 
reports would, as far as Germany is 
concerned, mean that our foreign ser- 
vice in that country be entirely dis- 
pensed with. Manufacturers and ship- 
pers would be advised by cable of the 
contents of said reports, the sources 
from which the information was ob- 
tained made public, the Consular 
service seriously crippled in its efforts 
to aid the Department of the Treasury, 
and under German laws officers of this 


Department liable to arrest and punish- | 


ment in their efforts to secure evidence 
that the Government should have but 
which has been refused, so frequently 
the case, by manufacturers and ship- 
pers in their efforts to hide the under- 
valuation of their exports. 
Respectfully, 
D. ‘J. PARTELLO, 
Confidential Agent. 


OUR INDUSTRIAL POLICY. 





N an address to the New England 
Iron and Hardware Association, 

in Boston, January 23, Representa- 
tive William Alden Smith, of Mich- 


igan said: 
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After recently visiting and passing 
through many countries, I say that 
there is not a successful country in this 
world that is not following the indus- 
trial policy of our goverment to-night— 
the exclusive policy, if you will, of keep- 
ing the products of other lands from 
their people and obliging them to take 
of the handiwork of their neighbor. 
In our time there are people who max- 
imize the value of our foreign trade, 
but the greatest trade of which Ameri- 
ca can boast is the freedom of that 
unrestricted commerce which passes be- 
tween the states—a trade so enormous 
that since the morning sun arose to its 
setting to-night it amounted to $55,000,- 
000. That makes our people prosperous, 
and enables every man to be the cus- 
tomer of every other. 


Now the wage-earner must be pro- 
tected in his right to labor for a re- 
munerative wage. It has been said 
that some of our protected industries 
sell their products cheaper in Europe 
than at home. Possibly they do, but 
they pay the same wages for making 
them that they pay for the products 
sold at home, and it is the wages of the 
millions of our citizens that enable 
them to live well and to prosper in 
their country. It is, therefore, in the 
interest of the laboring man that we 
keep our tariff walls against the world. 
We probably discriminate more against 
England than against any other coun- 
try, for she has free trade, yet Eng- 
land taxes one-third of our export prod- 
ucts, and this year over $500,000,000 
worth of American products found their 
way into England. Do you want to 
change our policy? England has had no 
concern for her home markets, and to- 
day 8,000,000 idlers walk her streets 
unemployed. - 

To-day, when all are turning to Amer- 
ica, why in the name of heaven should 
we turn to the discarded policy of any 
other country ? 


As for turning the tariff over to the 
Democrats, it is highly improbable that 
the people have forgotten what hap- 
pened as the result of that experiment 
twelve years ago.—Rochester Chronicle. 
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A GERMAN CONFESSION 
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REVENUE. 


ERE is an extract from a recent 
speech by a German, delivered 
before the German Chamber of 
Commerce, which Secretary Shaw 
deemed of such importance that he 
laid it before President Roosevelt: 


As a matter of fact, the United 
States is not dependent for its existence 
upon the collection of duties and can 
afford to allow the falling off of rev- 
enues in this direction for what they 
claim the general good. From this 
standpoint it is clear that in the ad- 
ministration of the tariff is concealed 
the power and purpose to make the 
entry of certain competitive articles 
as difficult as possible, and to carry this 
out, United States Government officials 
resort to the meanest and smallest 
measures. 


Our goods have been exported to 
England and the United States at 
lower prices than those for the home 
markets, and there have been more or 
less low values for the States, and in 
some cases what would be there termed 
fraud, and such are the conditions at 
the present time. 


As defined under American law, 
market value is the wholesale price at 
the time of export, and our trouble lies 
in having two sets of prices, one for 
export and the other for home trade; 
and, when possible, we have to resort 
to the division of shipments under the 
so-called $100 clause, to keep our 
matters secret, to save fees, and avoid 
control on this side. Declarations in 
invoices, compelling all sorts of state- 
ments as to how the goods were ob- 
tained, whether by purchase or other- 
wise, values in detail, and charges of 
every character, are the crowning 
points in the prying curiosity practiced 
under American customs laws. 


These things all lead to abuses, and 
we are promised that the means of 
gaining information through American 
consuls and agents will be shut off. 
Our boards of trade are fully awake 
to the dangers that surround us, and in 
making every effort to close the doors 
against this abuse, they are hoping for 
the full support of the Government. 
Experience has taught that the work- 
ings of section 8 of the Customs 
Administrative Act (requiring manu- 
facturers to declare costs of produc- 
tion) has not fulfilled the purpose for 
which it was created, but, on the con- 
trary, the information gained under 
this regulation concerning costs of 
production, has been so defective that 
in many instances it has been mislead- 
ing, because, through the prudence of 
our people we have taken care that in- 
vestigations of this. character shall 
throw little light upon the actual value 
of their consignments. In many cases 
trouble has been avoided by having in- 
voices consulated remote from districts 
in which the goods are manufactured, 
but we must follow up the whole ques- 
tion as to the rights of consular or 
other officers to pry into our business 
for the sole purpose of keeping out our 
merchandise, and in this we are assured 
of the cordial support of our Govern- 
ment. Such treatment on the part of 
American officials, and the cause for 
it, is plain, and now that concessions 
must be made by the American Gov- 
ernment, if we stand together firmly 
as a body, aided and supported by our 
boards of trade, we can bring about a 
change that will be of untold benefit 
to our American export trade. 


This confesses the purpose and the 
methods of undervaluation of Ger- 
man goods brought into our market 
and shows what a bluff is all this 
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agitation for a more liberal customs 
policy in order “to placate Germany.” 
Ninety per cent of the appeals for 
reappraisement in New York comes 
from consignees and a majority of 
the consignment houses is German. 
Very little complaint of our admin- 
istrative methods comes from other 
countries or people. 


A TARIFF MENACE. 


[¥rom the Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal.] 


O “tariff reform movement’ of 
recent years has been fraught 
with greater danger to domestic in- 
dustries than is contained in one 
suggestion of the report of the Mer- 
chants’ Association Committee on 
the Revision of the Customs Admin- 
istrative Act that was transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury last 
Saturday. The change in question 
relates to the valuation of imported 
merchandise for the purpose of levy- 
ing duties thereon. Should it actually 
become a law it would practically in- 
sure the valuation of goods at the 
lowest prices prevailing in the coun- 
try of exportation at time of shipment, 
instead of at maximum prices, as is 
now the case. It would be equiva- 
lent to a more or less radical reduc- 
tion in the duties levied by every 
schedule of the present tariff on an 
ad valorem basis. It 
particularly serious menace to the 
textile industry of this country. 
The change proposed is as follows: 
In section 3, line 18, et seq., in the 
words “the actual market value or 


involves a 
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wholesale price thereof at the time 
of exportation to the United States,” 
it is proposed to insert after the 
words “price thereof” the words “for 
exportation,” so that it shall read: 
“the actual market value or whole- 
sale price thereof for exportation 
at the time of exportation to 
the United States.” Other para- 
graphs of the Customs Administra- 
tive Act involving valuations are to 
be similarly altered. If another 
change in the act proposed by the 
Merchants’ Association becomes a 
law our Board of Appraisers will be 
tied hand and foot and will be 
obliged to accept the consignor’s 
declaration of valuation, instead of 
being privileged to make an inde- 
pendent valuation as at present. 
This proposed change is as fol- 
lows: Section 3, lines 23-27, strike 
out the words “and that it is the 
price which the manufacturer or 
owner making the declaration would 
have received and was willing to 
receive, for such ‘merchandise sold in 
the ordinary course of trade, in the 
usual wholesale quantities,” and in- 
sert the words, “and it is the price 
which the manufacturer or owner 
making the declaration expects to 
obtain, and is willing to receive, for 
the merchandise from the consignee 
thereof.” In other words, the Mer- 
chants’ Association committee pro- 
poses that the consignor be allowed 
to invoice his goods at the lowest 
price prevailing in his country at 
time of shipment, and that his valua- 
tion shall be final unless perjury can 
be proved by our customs officials. 
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It seems almost incredible that the 
Merchants’ Association and the com- 
mittee in charge of the proposed 
changes in the Customs Adminis- 
trative Act should have had the 
audacity to submit these suggestions 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
They must know that there is no 
probability that Congress will act 
favorably upon them even though 
they might slip through Secretary 
Shaw’s hands unchallenged. They 
must know, too, that these radical 
suggestions endanger the passage of 
other commendable changes in the 
Act proposed by them. The suggest- 
ed abandonment of “star chamber” 
proceedings in reappraisement cases 
is one of the latter, and the sugges- 
tion that importers be given a wider 
margin between the entered and ap- 
praised value of merchandise before 
penalties accrue is also commend- 
able. There is so much that is 
revolutionary and unfair to domestic 
manufacturers in the committee’s 
report that it is almost certain that 
it will be consigned to the Congres- 
sional waste basket in toto. 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS IN OUR 
FOREIGN TRADE. 





[Textile World-Record. | 


Twenty-eight per cent of the foreign 
commerce of the United States in the 
year ending last June consisted of tex- 
tile products. The proportion was 
practically the same for both exports 
and imports. The total foreign trade 
consisted of imports, $1,117,512,629, and 
exports, $1,491,744,695. Of this textile 

products are credited with 
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$295,587,852, and exports, $440,502,522, 
classified as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Raw mate- Manufac- 
rial. tures. 
COtLtOM ieee aetaate .. -$10,656,624 $48,919,936 
WOO ie sites Gey eionciuhs 46, 225,558 17,893,663 
SI 7 oe yse Ay estat nate ata 61,040,053 32,614,540 
FATIMA ae lneteeke aerate ,260,421 15,565,808 
Hemp, Jute sus gss yo 35,851,651 24,559,598 
Dotaliuyseavante datos $156,034,307 $139,553,545 
EXPORTS. 
Raw mate- Manufac- 
rial. tures. 
WOUTOM A! elstereeiaeiue ace $381,398,939 $49,666,080 
IVVOOL Mp s\n aie eevatn ade eee 15,068 2,035,054 
SIS Fie gales Salon raion allehe lee UP aerate one ie 620,572 
LBC uy) INIA ee el mre ar aan wl Claes art ge Sie YOu Gouna LBA 
PLEIN, AUCE) vielcacele kiclis yieeaealy a 6,766,809 
Motali je eciie saiisile)s 381,414,007 $59,088,515 
Practically all the raw material 


shipped from this country consists of 
cotton in the production of which the 
United States has a practical and per- 
manent monopoly. The future course 
of this branch of our export trade de- 
pends upon two factors. First the in- 
creasing requirements of the domestic 
mills which will tend to reduce the 
amount of cotton available for export; 
and second, the increase in the price 
due to the demand for cotton increas- 
ing more rapidly than the supply, which 
will tend to increase the total value of 
exports and thus compensate for any 
shrinkage in the quantity. The textile 
exports consist chiefly of cotton, hemp 
and jute goods, and it is in these lines 
that any increase may be expected. 


Forty per cent of the raw materials 
imported consist of raw _ silk, which, 
owing to the conditions both here and 
in Asia, is not likely to become an 
American product. The case is differ- 
ent with wool, which forms nearly one- 
third of the total imports of raw 
materials. The high prices now prevail- 
ing are likely to stimulate the domestic 
production and thus reduce the quan- 
tity of wool imported. The imports of 
cotton, consisting chiefly of. Egyptian, 
are likely to continue in order to supply 
the deficiency of the supply of cotton 
for fine yarn. The products of our do- 
mestic linen mills in 1900 were valued 
at $4,368,159, but the extent to which 
they fall short of supplying the domes- 
tic demand is shown by the imports of 


imports $15,565,808 of linen goods in 1905. 
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FOREST PRESERVATION. 





[New York Tribune. ] 


The announcement that 100,000 acres 
of White Mountain lands, including 
most of the Presidential Range, have 
passed into the hands of a lumber com- 
pany emphasizes the timeliness of the bill 
which has been introduced into the 
United States Senate by Senator Gal- 
linger, authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase at his discre- 
tion not more than 500,000 acres of land 
in the White Mountains for a national 
forest preserve. We might wish the 
limit set were 1,000,000 acres, as pro- 
vided in a former bill, which was 
strongly recommended two years ago by 
the Committee on Forest Reservations 
and the Protection of Game, and we 
believe the latter area would be none 
too great to be thus acquired. Never- 
theless, the half million acres provided 
in the present bill would make a fine 
preserve and would rescue a large part 
of the White Mountain area from ruin. 
It would be more than 781 square 
miles. ... For the sake of its value as 
a resort for health and pleasure, also, 
the region should be preserved. It lies 
within a day’s journey of a population 
of more than 10,000,000 people, for 
whose benefit and enjoyment it is un- 
surpassed. For the sake of its water 
supplies it is invaluable. New York 
has insisted upon the preservation of 
the Adirondack forests in order that the 
Hudson may not run shoal. But what, 
after all, is the Hudson for industrial 
purposes compared with the streams 
that issue from the White Hills? The 
Connecticut at Holyoke has the second 
greatest water power in America, being 
surpassed by Niagara alone, and at 
other points its industrial importance 
almost staggers computation. The Mer- 
rimac is another of the greatest indus- 
trial streams of the world, and the Saco 
and Piscataqua and others are of no 
mean rank. As for the value of the re- 
gion for forestry, it is inestimable. It 
comprises some of the finest forests on 
this continent, of maple, birch, beech, 
spruce, fir and scores of other woods. 
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Under proper direction and conserva- 
tion those forests will yield enormous 
profits and yes be undestroyed and un- 
ravaged. Left in private hands, their 
destruction and the ruin of the whole 
region would be a matter of only a few 
years. 


{Brooklyn Eagle.] 

It is with profound regret that people 
who visit the White Mountains, an in- 
creasing company, will learn that the 
Presidential Range, the most famous 
group of hills east of the Rockies, has 
again been sold to a lumber company, 
and we may expect that deforestation 
will continue. Mr. Roosevelt’s anxiety 
for the welfare of the West might rea- 
sonably be broadened so as to cover the 
East. The West is to be made, but the 
East is in the process of unmaking. 
There should be forest reserves in the 
Alleghenies as well as in the Sierras, 
not merely that scenery may be pre- 
served for the pleasure of summer visi- 
tors, or that coverts for game may be 
maintained for the hunters, or that san- 
itaria may prosper, but that the land 
may be sufficiently watered, and that 
farms and factories will not have to be 
abandoned, and districts turned into 
desert by reason of the failure of the 
springs and rivers that take their rise 
in the woods. The White Mountains 
should have been made a national park 
years ago. 


THE WEST AND PROTECTION. 





[From the Speech of Representative 
Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming, be- 
fore the Middlesex Club in Boston, 
February 12.) 


“Next in importance to those funda- 
mental principles of justice and right- 
eousness on which our government is 
founded, and which safeguard our lib- 
erties, the most striking and important 
policy of our party and that which best 
illustrates our adherence to the sound 
common sense and capacity for wise 
administration that marked him (Lin- 
coln) whom we honor to-night is the 
policy of protection to our labor and in- 
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dustries, a policy under which prosper- 
ity has been the hand-maiden of liberty. 
From some things we have heard and 
read of late from Massachusetts we 
have wondered whether the historic loy- 
alty and fealty of Massachusetts to the 
policy and theory of protection had un- 
dergone a change, and were now but 
skin deep, or shall we say ‘hide’ deep. 
_“T am not in complete harmony in all 
respects, although I incline strongly 
that way, with the attitude toward 
tariff which has been labeled and des- 
ignated as ‘standing pat.’ I feel that 
a better slogan would be to ‘hold fast.’ 

“Schedules are not sacred. But there 
is likewise danger of forgetfulness of 
the great underlying principles of the 
protective tariff in local agitations for 
a change of a particular schedule. 

“Out our way we see but little of the 
direct benefits of the protective system. 
Our manufactures are few. But we 
have as a people a deep and abiding 


faith in the principle and its benefits - 


to the people of the country at large 
upon whose prosperity our ultimate 
growth and development must wait. 

“We believe that the wool tariff makes 
our wool industry not always par- 
ticularly profitable, but at least always 
possible and generally reasonably re- 
munerative. No matter how ingenious 
the arguments to prove that the hide 
schedule is not beneficial, our people be- 
lieve that it is, with a fervor and a te- 
nacity which no argument so far pre- 
sented can shake. 

“The West stands by New England in 
the innumerable schedules which bene- 
fit her countless industries. The West 
expects New England will stand by her 
in the reasonable maintenance of those 
few schedules that directly affect and 
benefit her people. 

“Were I talking to an audience fa- 
miliar with ‘stand pat’ and such figures 
of speech, I would suggest that when 
one sits into a game of tariff revision 
and draws to fill a free hide and free 
wool flush, the result may not be what 
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is desired, but that altogether deplorable 
thing when there are high stakes in the 
wager—a bob-tail. It might be that 
what seems to be a favorite pair down 
here, ‘free wool’ and ‘free hides,’ would 
prove disappointing if ‘called’ by that 
other pair, ‘free shoes’ and ‘free woolen 
goods.’ 

“The West is the hope of her manu- 
facturers. The vast undertakings for 
the reclamation of arid lands in the 
West hold infinitely greater promise of 
markets for Massachusetts than will 
ever come through the instrumentality 
of the Panama canal. 

“Under the national irrigation law 
we have accumulated approximately 
$27,000,000, growing steadily at the rate 
of about $4,000,000 per annum. It is be- 
ing expended for the construction at a 
number of places from Montana to Ari- 
zona of mighty dams and canals to con- 
serve and distribute the waters over 
immense areas now parched and deso- 
late, transforming deserts into vine- 
yards. There will dwell a population 
that in purchasing capacity will dwarf 
into insignificance all the populations of 
brown or yellow men we can ever per- 
suade or compel to buy from us. 

“One of the crops peculiarly adapted 
to our irrigated lands is the sugar beet. 
But we cannot pay our labor in the beet 
fields a wage and insure to our farmers 
a profit that will enable them to con- 
sume largely of the manufactured prod- 
ucts of Massachusetts if we must com- 
pete with the ‘brown brother’ of the 
Philippines.” 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S TARIFF 
REFORM LEAGUE. 


IT COSTS BUT THE SIGNING OF A POSTAL 
CARD TO JOIN IT BUT IS LIABLE TO 
COST ONE’S BUSINESS PROSPERITY— 
THE PLAUSIBLE INVITATION AND THE 
PLAIN REPLY OF A LARGE BOSTON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


“rT*’ HE Business Men’s Tariff Re- 
form League,” of which Ex- 
Governor Douglas is president, ia 
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sending out invitations to join the 
league, if the person addressed is 
“in sympathy with the purposes of 
the league, which are stated to be 
“promoting reciprocity with Canada 
and other foreign countries, and 
securing the abolition of the duties 
on hides, sole leather, iron ore, 
coal, lumber and wood pulp.” The 
circular says “there are no member- 
ship dues and the signature and re- 
turn of the enclosed postal card will 
constitute you a member.”? Somebody 
will have to pay the bills and if the 
members are to be exempt, undoubt- 
edly Governor Douglas has become 
very generous, not to say paternal. 
It may be that the no expense feature 
will appeal to some men, but not to 
all. Here, for instance, is the larg- 
est brush manufacturing concern in 
Boston, or in this country we believe, 
writing the following letter to the 
new league: 


February 17, 1906. 


In reply to your Circular of the 13th, 
we write to say that we have no use for 
the proposed Business Men’s Tariff 
Reform League. We had one dose of 
“tariff reform” which put our works 
on reduced time and reduced working 
force, and we don’t care to take another. 
Our pay roll is 75 per cent larger than 
in the days of “tariff reform” and our 
force of workmen a_ correspondingly 
greater number, while the selling prices 
of our goods are not increased; some 
kinds are lower. 

If we are mistaken in thinking that 
you want a tariff reform to reduce duty 
rates, and instead you are willing to 
work for a raise in the tariff, we will 
be willing to join your ranks. The 
present duty on Brushes is too low, and 
is readily shown by the fact that fully 
one quarter as many dollars worth of 
brushes are imported as are made in 
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the United States. They ought to be 
all made here, but cannot be while 
European and Japanese labor is on 
present low basis. 

We are also not in favor of the so- 
called “Reciprocity” movement. The 
movement in that direction with France 
had “Brushes” as one of the industries 
on the list for slaughter. We are more 
interested in keeping American work- 
men busy than in furnishing work to 
foreign countries. 

There has been for a year or so, a lot 
of misdirected energy in this section 
on the subjects your society stands for, 
according to our ideas, and we dis- 
tinctly protest against the movement, 
and consider it a menace to producing 
industries of all kinds in New Eng- 
land, and the whole United States. 

Yours truly, 


Joun L. Wuitine & Son Co. 


If other manufacturers and mer- 
chants will be equally frank, the 
Democratic leaders in this new league 
will find that the use of the words 
“business men” has at length become 
shop worn. Things which cost 
nothing are usually worth nothing. 
In fact an invitation thus sugar 
coated is like the invitation of the 
spider to the fly. A policy to break 
into and render inconsistent the 
established national policy is nothing 
more nor less than a purpose to break 
down protection, piece meal, and the 
time has come when it should be so 
spoken of. 


The opponents of protection who in- 
vented the charge that the Dingley 
tariff would put a Chinese wall about 
the country are respectfully advised 
that the foreign trade of the United 
States has more than doubled since the 
act went into effect—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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THE HOME MARKET. 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD, AND NOT A FRACTION OF IT SHOULD BE SACRIFICED TO 
GAIN UNCERTAIN FOREIGN MARKETS, 


[From a speech of Hon. John F. Lacey of Iowa, in the House of 
Representatives, March 6. ] 


Mr. Chairman, it is the tendency of 
the human mind to look back with long- 
ing regret to the past which is gone 
and forward with hope to a golden fu- 
ture. It is the present that is always 
complained of. Its good is minimized 
and its evil is magnified. There is noth- 
ing so disappointing as attainment. We 
think the least of that which we possess. 
The bird in the hand is never so at- 
tractive as the one in the bush, though 
it is a homely maxim that it is worth 
more. It is the experience of all sports- 
men that the imagination dwells long- 
ingly upon the big fish that got away. 
The one brought home is likely to be 
looked upon with more or less scorn by 
the fisherman’s wife. This mental pe- 
culiarity should be resisted. 


THE HOME MARKET. 


The “markets of the world” are al- 
ways held up as the most attractive 
of all to the imagination. The impor- 
tance of a great and increasing home 
market is likely to be underestimated. 
The philosopher in A‘sop’s Fables 
walked along, looking up at the stars, 
and fell in an open well at his feet. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the products 
of our farms under existing conditions 
find a market, and a good one, the best 


in the world, in the United States. In 
the last year we exported farm prod- 
ucts to the amount of $859,160,264. The 
average export of farm products from 
1890 to 18938, inclusive, was $677,896,- 
870. 

THE GERMAN TARIFF. 


Germany takes pride in sending the 
products of her factories to all parts 
of the world, bearing the familiar leg- 
end “Made in Germany.” We admire 
her for her enterprise, but we are not 
willing to have our American tariff laws 
also labeled “Made in Germany.” The 
farmers of Iowa will view with consid- 
erable distrust any proposition to dis- 
criminate against our best customer, 
Great Britain. For the year 1904 our 
exports to the United Kingdom ex- 
ceeded our entire exports to all the fol- 
lowing countries put together: Ger- 
many, France, Holland, Italy, Belgium, 
Canada, Spain, Cuba, European Russia, 
Denmark and Japan. 

We all desire to maintain relations 
of the most friendly character with Ger- 
many. Vast numbers of her best citizens 
have crossed the ocean and cast their 
lot with us, a most welcome and useful 
addition to our population. Our friend- 
ship with Germany has been traditional. 
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Under the peculiar form of government 
of the German Empire the landowners 
have power in Parliament largely in 
excess of their numbers, as the repre- 
sentation is not distributed in propor- 
tion to the population. 

A tariff law was framed in Germany 
hostile to the interests of American 
farmers, and it was proposed that this 
law should take effect on the 1st of 
March, 1906. Our exports to Germany 
in 1904 were $214,780,992. Our Ger- 
man imports were $118,138,089. Our 
imports were largely of manufactured 
goods upon which the Germans added 
the value of their labor. On the other 
hand, our exports to Germany were 
mainly of raw material which she de- 
sired to use in her manufactures, and 
included $87,392,063 of raw cotton. The 
raw materials exceeded $120,000,000 in 
value. When we compare this with our 
enormous exports to Great Britain, 
which in 1904 amounted to $537,340,- 
599, it is quite obvious that we could 
not afford to make any treaty with Ger- 
many giving her products a preference 
over those of Great Britain. 

Some enthusiastic supporters of the 
proposition to give special concessions 
to Germany over those allowed to the 
balance of our European customers 
have asserted that we might increase 
our market for meats in Germany by 
such concessions to an amount equal 
to from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 per 
annum. These figures are evidently the 
product of enthusiasm rather than of 
investigation. Our Bureau of Statis- 
tics reports from official sources that 
after excepting lard the entire meat 
products imported by Germany in the 
last five years have averaged about $12,- 
000,000 yearly from all the outside 
world. 

Imports of meat and meat products 
into Germany during the calendar years 
1900 to 1905: 


[From official German report. ] 


Year. Weight Value. 
(pounds). 

ON ie Bia Odo tenes AU [alae rd 114,817,600 $13,581,200 
OO TR ae ore mimes eal 120,204,500 15,008,800 
LOO 2 US is pmuierelete Se mere 125,356,400 15,195,300 
AOR e Giurd ata dl wes Reel’ 76,450,500 9,261,100 
BOOS on is wk a iis ck HO 65,795,000 8,304,500 
Be Oa Ne BR ee MERI VA ice pare 122, 400, 100 


a) 
a Values not yet computed for 1905. 
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Even if we should have made a treaty 
giving us all of this trade, it would 
have fallen a long way short of the pro- 
posed $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 per 
annum. 

Last year we exported meats to the 
total amount of $182,552,149. The Ger- 
man trade is desirable, but we -could 
not afford to foster it at the expense 
of injustice to our other European cus- 
tomers. 


“PROVE ALL THINGS; HOLD FAST TO THAT 


WHICH IS GOOD.” 


We always have with us the idealist 
who spurns present good and wants to 
try something else. He always wants 
to keep moving on. He would not stand 
pat in a clover field. [Laughter. | 

I wish to call the attention of the 
farmer, the miner, and the manufac- 
turer to the value of our own market 
and the impropriety of trading it off 
or destroying it in the hope of other 
markets abroad. A country’s prosperity 
depends on its ability to consume its 
products rather than upon its ability 
to export them. 

I'am from a great agricultural state 
and we feel the greatest interest in 
Jowa in the market for our farm prod- 
ucts. Secretary Wilson in his recent 
report gives a series of figures upon 
the increase and value in production of 
the American farms that are so stupen- 
dous as to startle the imagination. His 
estimates show that in the year just 
closed the output of the farms of this 
country were worth $6,500,000,000, and, 
although we may complain of winds 
and rain, of heat and cold, Iowa is the 
most favored of all the States. Look 
to the north, and the best part of Min- 
nesota lies next to her. The best of 
Wisconsin is its southwesterly portion. 
Illinois is a greatly favored State, but 
her richest land joins Iowa. North Mis- 
souri, which my friend [Mr. Olark] 
represents, is the best part of her neigh- 
bor on the south. Northeastern Kan- 
sas reaches up toward Iowa and is the 
best part of the Sunflower State. East- 
ern Nebraska is the best of that State, 
and the southeastern part of Dakota 
is the fairest and most fertile of all 
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the lands of that growing and prosper- 
ous State. 
HOW PRICES ARE GOVERNED. 

Iowa is bounded on all sides by a 
zone of fertility. The market to con- 
sume this vast product must be a great 
one. It is a common statement that 
the prices of all of our farm products are 
fixed in the markets of Europe; that 
the farmer is therefore concerned in 
the foreign rather than the domestic 
market. This statement is a fascinat- 
ing one and has done great service in 
behalf of the free traders in many a 
campaign in the past. It was especially 
effective in the South, where the soil 
had been scourged by slaves and no 
manufacturing enterprises had _ sup- 
plied a home market for any of their 
products. Now that in all parts of the 
South much of their cotton is manu- 
factured in their own mills, the people 
there have come to realize that the price 
of their products sold abroad depends 
upon the amount of their surplus, and 
the more that is consumed at home the 
smaller the surplus, and the smaller 
the surplus the better is the foreign 
price. 

This simple factor in the problem of 
prices and markets is now becoming 
well understood among the planters 
and farmers North and South. The 
foreign market is of value to our farm 
producers in taking that part of their 
output which can not be disposed of at 
home. In old Virginia in the early co- 
lonial days they had a currency of to- 
bacco. They had “money to burn.” 
[Laughter.] Under a Republican tariff 
law they are enjoying through all the 
South a prosperity unequaled in the 
country’s history and have more money 
than ever before. [Applause.] 


MOST VALUABLE CONSUMERS. 


We are daily furnished with evidence 
of the superior value not only of a home 
market but of the greater value of that 
market when the consumer is brought 
nearer to the producer. 

The manufacturing consumer in the 
West is of more value to the farmer of 
his vicinity than a like number of con- 
sumers on the seacoast. The home mar- 
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ket is the best, and the nearer home the 
better. The free traders time and again 
in many years have taken the Ameri- 
can workingman up into a high moun- 
tain and have offered him the “mar- 
kets of the world” if he would only 
give up his own—the great home mar- 
ket. The offer has at times misled the 
voters of the Republic and always with 
the same disastrous results. 

Napoleon said that “the political 
economists are mere visionaries, who 
judge men from books and the world 
from the map.” Their theories look 
beautiful, but we have had too many 
and too recent experiences in this line to 
be misled again. Old Gorgon Graham 
tells us of the bull pup which was anx- 
ious to know what were the contents of 
the third rail on an interurban line. 
Having put his nose to the rail he was 
full of information on the subject in a 
moment. [Laughter.] In 1892 the peo- 
ple of this country were induced to ex- 
periment with a Democratic tariff bill 
and for several years they had more in- 
formation on the tariff than they 
wanted. They had some to spare for 
the next generation. 

Coxey’s army wore out many shoes, 
but they replenished their wardrobe 
second hand from the wayside, and did 
not furnish a very attractive market for 
the Massachusetts shoe manufacturers. 
Industry lay dead at home and the mar- 
kets were overstocked abroad. 


A “WALK IN LIFE.” 


The workingman’s business in 1894 
could not be classed as a trade. It was 
a “walk in life’—in search of work. 
[Laughter.] I allude to those dark 
days of “tariff reform” only lest we for- 
get. There is an old notion prevalent 
in New England that whatever is dis- 
agreeable is probably right. This is a 
feeling that should be combated. Hard 
times are disagreeable, but we should 
not import them. 

I want to-day to recite for your con- 
sideration a few cold facts as to the 
business of the farm, the factory and 
the mine. Let us, for example, take up 
a single industry in the great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. We have 
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had some speeches from her delegation 
favoring the surrender of some of the 
farmer’s protection for the benefit of 
the manufacturer. One of the princi- 
pal industries is that of making shoes. 
Under the census of 1890 and 1900 the 
following figures appear: 


FACTS AS TO BOOTS AND SHOES IN MAS- 


SACHUSETTS. 

1890— d 
Danilal iy pews caer cegecu uawacue eee $37,577,630 
CWOSEV OL  MATOTTAIS ewes eiwicheleretn eet 63,928,182 
Value of: Products: eo u\e eo cvs a eleeels 116,387,900 
CROAT CO EE eke oa Oe 44,567,702 
COST SOF) MATCTIAIS c's Giels thee p's iwleie ors 75,751,964 
Vee OLY PLOGUCTS) fe Ciisineieiwile a ein ele 117,115,243 


Under the calumniated Dingley law let us 
look at the showing: 


1904— 
CHAMIR AT lait s ke os On ee wahoo ta delsliinte $52,504,892 
OOS VOL FOATOTIA TS pier eierale wipes 93,865,898 
Vale! of (products Vie cick act cies biscae 154,598,570 


And this great increase of products is ac- 
companied by a gratifying increase in ex- 
ports of boots and shoes: 


FOX POLES MAM NO) Nettie cielatel cite ececela le Calaens $1,708,224 
Bhcporte si (10S ii Mins Calseuen ane 8,057,697 

Large as the increase of exports is, 
the magnitude of the home market to 
the boot and shoe producers is evi- 
denced by the vast amount that is dis- 
posed of each year in the United States. 


THE FACTORY’S BEST CUSTOMER. 


Massachusetts should not be jealous 
of the prosperity of the great North- 
west. The West rejoices in the ad- 
vancement of the New England States, 
and a prosperous farmer is the best 
customer of the New England factory. 

The contrast between the conditions 
of this great industry under the Demo- 
cratic tariff law and under the Ding- 
ley law shows that the prosperity of the 
country must be regarded as a whole. 
A tariff prepared to build up a few spe- 
cial industries can not produce the 
proposed result. It must be drawn so 
as to give prosperity also to the other 
industries of the country. 

The repeal of the tariff law may en- 
able the farmers to buy some manu- 
factured goods abroad cheaper than the 
present prices. But if this change puts 
out of employment the consumers of 
the farmers’ own products the cheap- 
ness is too dearly bought. 

Massachusetts’ best market is the 
great West. Of her boot and shoe prod- 
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ucts she sold last year $8,000,000 abroad 
and $146,000,000 at home. I refer to 
this industry because some of her great 
operators complain of the small duty 
on hides which are the product of the 
Iowa farm. 

In the West complaint is made that 
the protection to the manufacturer 
works a hardship upon the farmer whose 
products must look to Liverpool for 
their standard. 


PROTECTION AND EXPORTS. 


I wish to give some figures showing 
how protection to the home market has 
not prevented the farmer from selling 
heavily abroad. From 1890 to 1893, in- 
clusive, the exports of our farm prod- 
ucts averaged $677,896,870 per annum. 
From 1894 to 1898 they averaged $663,- 
638,402. From 1899 to 1904 the average 
was $864,930,1387. When we were seek- 
ing the world’s markets under the 
Wilson tariff we sold $200,000,000 less 
of farm products abroad than we have 
under our expanded home market under 
the Dingley law. And how is_ it 
with our general foreign trade? In 
1894 we imported $654,994,622 of 
foreign products. Last year we im- 
ported $1,117,512,629, an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent. Our total 
exports in 1894 were $892,140,572. 
For the year 1904 they were nearly 
doubled, $1,518,561,720. Under the ex- 
isting tariff our exports were the larg- 
est in our history, and so, too, were our 
imports. 

Let us turn a moment to the South. 
The Manufacturers’ Record of Balti- 
more has compiled some excellent sta- 
tistics as to progress there. 


PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH. 


A Republican tariff protects Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa both. They are mut- 
ually interdependent. But the South, 
which fought our policies, has shared 
in their benefits. The South demanded 
free silver to increase the circulating 
medium and finds that the Republican 
gold standard has made good its prom- 
ise. The circulation in 1896 was $1,- 
539,169,634, and it is now $2,604,902,310, 
an increase from $21.48 per capita in 
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1896 to $31.40 per capita in 1905, and 
a few days ago had increased to $31.73. 
By removing the doubt as to our stand- 
ard of value confidence was assured 
and the circulation of the best money 
in the world has steadily increased. 

But to return to the results in the 
South. The wealth of the fourteen 
Southern States exceeds that of the 
whole country in 1860. The assessed 
valuation of those fourteen States in 
1905 was $6,648,000,000, which is about 
one-third of the actual value. The 
actual value is nearly $20,000,000,000. 

Farm lands in these fourteen States 
have increased $245,000,000 a year, 
while from 1890 to 1900 the increase 
was $75,000,000 a year. The agricultu- 
ral product of those Southern States for 
1905 was $1,800,000,000. This takes no 
account of the great manufactures and 
mines in the South. 

The mining industries of the nation 
are also in a prosperous condition. 
Mineral production for 1894, total value, 
$527,097,279, including coal; coal, tons, 
186,903,315; value, $197,799,043. In 
1904, total value, $1,289,047,146, in- 
cluding coal; coal, tons, 352,000,000; 
value, $444,816,288. For 1905 the total 
production will reach $1,500,000,000. 


BETTER CONDITIONS THAN EVER BEFORE. 


The manufacturer is prosperous. 
The miner is well employed. The farm- 
er of the North and the planter of the 
South are enjoying better conditions 
than at any time in their history. Con- 
ditions certainly conduce to a cheerful 
optimism. In Iowa farm land has in- 
creased in value under the Dingley law 
100 per cent. And the output of the 
Iowa factories for 1905 was $160,572,313, 
as shown by the recent census bulletin. 
Jowa’s mineral production last year was 
$15,008,596. 

A pessimist has been well defined as 
a “man who, when it comes to a choice 
between two evils, takes both of them.” 
[Laughter.] The tariff reformers tried 
to prove an alibi in 1894, but the peo- 
ple found them guilty and returned the 
party of protection once more to power. 

In 1892 enough of the workmen in 
the protected industries voted to aban- 
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don protection to elect Mr. Cleveland, 
while the farmers of the great North- 
west remained true to the policy which 
has built up and preserved the great 
home market. 

An arrangement by which Massachu- 
setts can buy the bulk of her food 
products from Canada in consideration 
of freer markets there for American 
manufactured goods is an attractive 
program from a purely sectional stand- 
point. But if the New England manu- 
facturers’ market in the agricultural 
regions of the Northwest is to be pro- 
tected, the farmer should not be denied 
like benefits. 


WHY THE RAILROADS ARE SAT- 
ISFIED. 





[American Manufacturer. ] 


Senator Taliaferro while investigat- 
ing the price of material purchased by 
the Panama Canal Commission stum- 
bled across the fact that the Isthmian 
Canal had been supplied with rails $1.50 
to $2.50 per ton cheaper than railroads 
in the United States. He could scarce- 
ly believe David W. Ross, the purchas- 
ing agent, who made the statement. 
Senator Taliaferro wanted to know 
whether the domestic railroads knew of 
this lower price, to which Mr. Ross re- 
plied that they did, and they were sat- 
isfied to see the mills of the United 
States busy in competition with foreign 
manufacturers of rails. This led the 
Senator to remark that the railroads 
were apparently unselfish. 

While this method of underbidding 
foreign competition is not new to pur- 
chasers of the United States, it is some- 
thing the Southern Senator could not 
understand. The railroads in_ the 
United States know that whatever is 
sold abroad the money returns to the 
United States. It goes into circulation, 
and the railroads get some _ benefit. 
Now, suppose Great Britain or Ger- 
many has filled the order for Panama 
rails, how much of the money would 
have been circulated among the rail- 
roads of the United States? None. 
This is why the railroads are unselfish. 
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THE TARIFF IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


EVIDENTLY A MAJORITY OF MANUFACTURERS ARE NOT FAVORABLE TO TARIFF 
CHANGES, AND ARE SATISFIED WITH EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


ECENTLY the Springfield 

Union sent letters of inquiry to 
manufacturers of the four counties 
of Western Massachusetts to 
their sentiment in regard to tariff re- 
vision. It received some sixty re- 
plies; the excuses of those who did 
not answer the specific inquiries be- 
ing that they were either too busy 
or the less said about the tariff the 
better, or leave it alone. The fol- 
lowing industries are represented in 
the replies received: 


Paper, woolen goods, cutlery, cloth 
covered buttons, hardware, elastic goods, 
wooden boxes, baskets, emery wheels, 
cotton goods, brooms, cotton, warp, me- 
chanics’ tools, machinery, worsted knit 
goods, drop forgings, elevators, char- 
coal, mattresses, lumber, leather belt- 
ing, blankets, thread, brass goods, wor- 
sted dress goods, coat linings, blank 
books, sulphite pulp, silk goods, auto- 
mobiles, skates, wire goods, loom reeds, 
substitute for hard rubber, plush, elec- 
trical goods, tooth brushes, hair brushes, 
silk underwear, silk hosiery. 

The kinds of “raw materials” used 


in making these finished products 
embrace the following: coal, rags, 
pulp, cotton, wool, steel, iron, bone, 
ivory, sheet iron, silk mohair cloth, 
rubber, brass, lumber, rattan, emery, 
corundum, broom corn, twine, alpa- 
ca hair, leather, paper, brass wire, 
iron wire, flax, linen, hair, pitch, tar, 
tool steel, yarn, charcoal, aluminum, 


get 


copper, hides, bristles, celluloid. 
Only nine out of the sixty who re- 
plied to the inquiry, stated that the 
duty on their raw material was bur- 
densome. 

In reply to the question, “Could 
the duty on your finished product be 
reduced without subjecting your 
business to injurious foreign com- 
petition?’ only seven out of the 
sixty answered “yes.” Many replied 
that the duty was too low and should 
be increased if revision came, but 
they preferred to have the tariff left 
alone for the present. 
to the question, “Would you be will- 
ing to have the duty on your finished 
product removed if by so doing you 
could get free raw material?’ only 
seven out of the sixty answered 
“yes.” Some of the extended re- 
marks on this question are interest- 
ing: 

“Yes, but it would unsettle every- 
thing.” ... “Not for one minute.” .. . 
“A preposterous proposition. To run 
without a protective tariff we would 
require wages, supplies of all kinds and 
everything that enters into the cost of 
manufacturing, including cost of plant, 
at as low a basis as foreign costs.” . 
“No; we pay double the wages they 


do abroad.” ...“No; it would be 
ruinous.” 


In answer 


In answer to the general question, 
“Would your business probably be 
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benefited by a revision of the tariff?” 
only eight out of the sixty said 
“yes.” In answer to the question, 
“Do you think tariff revision would 
benefit Massachusetts generally?’ 
only nine out of the sixty answered 
“ves.” 

One inquiry related to employees, 
wages and profits. The forty-four 
concerns which answered this ques- 
tion showed that their 9,298 employ- 
ees of 1900 had increased to 14,- 
251 in 1906, a gain of fifty-three per 
cent. The increase in wages of those 
replying to that question showed a 
net gain of eighteen per cent; only 
seven reported that the wages were 
the same to-day as in 1900, and none 
reported a decrease. Regarding earn- 
ings and profits the increases run 
from five per cent to three hundred 
per cent, many being about fifty per 
cent, while only one was less. 

Seventeen out of the sixty replies 
thought Canadian reciprocity might 
be of benefit to their particular busi- 
ness. 

The general tenor of remarks can 
be summed up as follows, which ac- 
companied one report: 

On the general question, we think 
most people prefer to “leave well enough 
alone.” Business is good, and people 
generally well employed. Profits are 
small, but most people prefer to be busy 
at a small profit than to be able to 
make a large theoretical profit and 
actually do little or no business at all. 

We think the demand for tariff revi- 
sion is artifical, very largely “politics.” 
It is hard to get up a ery, and tariff re- 
vision will do as well as anything. More 
humbug can be talked about the tariff 
than anything I know of. 


As a matter of fact, importations 
were never so great as now; Germany 
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pours in goods, also France, and on 
the best goods, England. The importer 
and the retailer would benefit by “tariff 
revision,” “reciprocity” and all the rest 
of the catchwords, but wait until our 
factories are closed, and then see how 
much they could sell! 

No doubt in some instances the tariff 
could with advantage be revised, but 
where are you going to begin and where 
stop? The “stand-patter,” in spite of 
the ridicule heaped on him, has good 
political and business common sense on 
his side. 

We are all doing fairly well now, 
everybody. I don’t mean the employ- 
ing class (in proportion the wage earn- 
ers are doing better)—why not let it 
alone? Depend upon it, if the agita- 
tors succeed in upsetting things, we 
shall have a few millions of object les- 
sons which will bear out my conten- 
tion. 


One correspondent says on the 
“raw material” question: “We are 
not willing to sacrifice the duty on 
our finished products for the sake of 
getting free raw materials. Strictly 
speaking, we do not see how any of 
the articles that enter into the man- 
ufacture of our goods can be con- 
sidered material.’ All of it 
represents somebody’s capital and 
labor, who is as much entitled to 
protection as we are. In the last 
five years we have increased the num- 


‘raw 


ber of our employees by 100 and 
raised their pay twenty cents a 
day. We doubt if Massachu- 
setts would benefit by a revi- 
sion of the tariff and we are cer- 
tain that our own particular indus- 
try would not. We also believe that 
Canadian reciprocity is a doubtful 
experiment.” Another says: “The 
tariff should be left as it is, or made 
higher. This agitation of the ques- 
tion will hurt all business. How 
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The Union com- 
ments as follows upon the results of 
its canvass: | 


soon we forget!” 


It was chiefly because of the exploita- 
tion of the “Massachusetts Idea” in the 
National House of Representatives that 
the “Union” was led to make a careful 
inquiry into the tariff situation in its 
own section of the State. If we had 
believed that there was a genuine de- 
mand for an overhauling of the tariff, 
or if we had believed the opposite—that 
the tariff was all right and should be 
left alone—our belief would have been 
seriously shaken by some of the speeches 
made by the Massachusetts delegation 
in Congress. The net result of these 
speeches, each perhaps an able and clear 
presentation in itself, has been to con- 
found further a situation already con- 
fused. Does Massachusetts want the 
tariff revised? Our representatives at 
Washington have assumed it and have 
tried to tell why. but upon cross-ex- 
amination they have seriously weakened 
the force of their argument. It will be 
remembered that Congressman Gillett 
set out to define the Massachusetts posi- 
tion, but before he had proceeded far 
the House was in doubt whether he was 
speaking as a “stand-patter” or as a 
“revisionist.” Mr. Gillett’s intentions 
were good, but he could offer no evi- 
dence, except of a hearsay character, 
and when pinned down to tell in just 
what respects Massachusetts was suffer- 
ing, he could not. He knew that there 
was some agitation in favor of revising 
the tariff, but he did not know how 
much of it was real and how much of it 
political. 

Mr. Gillett’s embarrassment was pre- 
cisely what every member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation would have experi- 
enced in like circumstances, for the 
reason that the actual facts were lack- 
ing. The “Union” cannot at this time 
give these facts for the entire State, 
but it can give them for the counties 
of Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire and 
Hampden with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 


The “Union” submitted a list of 
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questions to nearly two hundred manu- 
facturers in this part of the State. It 
was a representative list, and embraced 
practically every industry of any im- 
portance. Forty-five replies were vol- 
untarily received, and by dint of some 
exertion fifteen additional replies were 
obtained. It is significant that with 
one exception all of these “dragged out” 
replies were unreservedly in favor of 
leaving the tariff alone. From this it 
may be reasonably argued that the opin- 
ions of those anxious to have the tariff 
changed were secured, and that the vast 
majority of those who ignored the 
“Union’s” circular letter were satisfied 
with present tariff conditions. It is 
generally true that those who voice 
a reform movement are quick to re- 
spond to any invitation which affords 
them an opportunity to express them- 
selves. 


But it is not necessary to speculate 
as to the probable sentiments of those 
who made no answer. Of the sixty re- 
plies which we have elsewhere tabu- 
lated only nine express the opinion 
that tariff revision would be of benefit 
to Massachusetts, and a number of 
those who believe that revision would 
be of advantage to their own particular 
industry say that they would prefer to 
have conditions remain as they are 
rather than run the risk of disturbing 
business. 

So far as Western Massachusetts is 
concerned, not quite one manufacturer 
in seven, on the basis of the replies re- 
ceived, thinks this State would be bene- 
fited by overhauling the tariff. Surely 
this does not indicate any widespread 
demand for revision. It is impossible 
to make a tariff law that will please 
everybody, and the proportion of those 
who are not satisfied with the present 
law is probably not greater than the 
proportion that would be dissatisfied 
with a new law. Furthermore, it is 
to be observed that in every instance 
where it is believed tariff revision 
would improve conditions in Massachu- 
setts, the manufacturer reports that 
his own business has largely increased 
in the last five years. 
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OUR ZINC AND LEAD INDUSTRIES. 


[By Walter J. Ballard. ] 


HE United States leads the world 
in both the production and con- 
sumption of zinc, according to ‘‘Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, 
1904,” issued by the United States 
Geological Survey, and confirmed by 
European compilations recently re- 
ported by Consul James OC. McNally, 
of Liege, Belgium. 

The world’s production for 1904, 
in long tons (2,240 pounds), and the 
increase over 1903, 
following table: 


is shown in the 





Production Inc. 

over 

1904 1908 

United States: . 2333): 166,700 24,541 
GLU a ine SVE aia hs 137,780 8,780 
Pleat pi ima ianinsnll \ 108 GO 6,560 
Rhine queeiae. Ee Male s's.s 64,360 3,045 
France and Spain .... 48,310 6,530 
Great Britain’........ 45,490 2,075 
Holland 12,895 1,380 
Poland . 10,440 695 
Austria ad Te 9,100 75 
Totals, long tons...618,770 538,681 


These are the American figures, 
and practically agree with the Euro- 
pean figures which put the world’s 
increased production in 1904 over 
1903, at 54,000 tons of 1,000 kilo- 
grams (2,204 pounds). Both com- 
pilations give the world’s lead in 
zine production to the United States, 
and admit that its production was al- 
most entirely the product of Ameri- 


can ores. In fact, we imported 


in 1904 only $50,682 worth of zinc, 


while we exported in the same year 
$2,118,000 worth of zine and zine 


ore, an increase of $897,000 over 
1908. In 1872, our import of zinc 
was $1,175,000. Between $1,175,- 
000 imports in 1872 and $50,682 in 
1904 lies the satisfactory history of a 
generation in American zine mining, 
coupled with a growth in zine exports 
of from $26,000 in 1872 to $2,118,- 
000 in 1904, over $2,000,000 in- 
crease. Kansas leads heavily in 
American zine production, 107,048 
long tons out of 166,700 tons in 1904. 
Illinois was second with 47,740 long 
tons. The united share of the world’s 
production was 26.9 per cent in long 
In 1908 our share was 25.2 
per cent, but in 1896 it was only 17.4 


tons. 


per cent, an increase in eight years 
of 9.5 per cent. 
Then as to the world’s consump- 


tion of zine, the figures are, com- 
paring with 1903, as follow: 
1904. 
Tons, of 2,204 
- pounds. 
LIT ted States. ey chor etaone ihe loans 157,061 
EFT L An Rae HONEA PO Map cen apa yt id FAG 
Great Britain <0 0) L214! 
EPA CEN Tuya eeke iy Me eaneaer aka 67,241 
RSL LUI En cian gate barn) Arlene eh ae 56,700 
See OSU SSO a aeatg| 
PRAGA T vy) gue Des PR halal aataanlan ie eas Pahanenta aa BORE 
Total, consumption .........607,009 
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These figures are an increased con- 
sumption in 1904 over 1903, of 49,- 
000,000 tons of 2,204 pounds each, 
showing that the world’s consump- 
tion increased within 5,000,000 
pounds of the world’s increased pro- 
duction. 

It was in 1902 that the United 
States first passed Germany in the 
consumption of zine with 137,918 
tons against Germany’s 131,800 tons, 
while in 1895 we were 42,561 tons 
behind Germany. In the nine years 
Germany’s consumption has increased 
one-third, while ours has doubled. 
It is thus now evident that the United 
States will always maintain its posi- 
tion as the leading zinc-consuming 
country of the world. 

Then as to the world’s production 
and consumption of lead the Euro- 
pean figures give the lead to the 
United States. The figures, in tons 
of 2,204 pounds, of the world’s lead 
production in 1904 and 1908, are as 
follows: 





Production. 1904. 1903. 

United States ......284,700 251,300 
DDB Arua ay 177,400 164,800 
Garmany coe cuuiun 137,600 145,300 
Australia 120,000 95,000 
5:4 Fs cin AAI Ten NG 107,000 100,000 
Great Britain ...... 24,700 31,300 
Italy ...28,200 slight inc. 
Belgium He visite RZ O00 ielight ine: 
Cariaday yi isis A BB00 8,200 
ETO Hii dana Gh «We 15,200 16,000 
France RMT NES ERO) 19,000 
Austria-Hungary .../ 14,000) ) .eo8 

Total ane US Oh GOO 


The net increase in the world’s 
lead production in 1904 over 1903 
was about 54,000, against no increase 
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in 1908 over 1902. Of that 1904 in- 
crease of 54,000 tons, much more 


than half, 33,400 tons, was attribu- 
table to the United States. The near- 
est approach to that was Australia 
with 25,000 tons increase, followed 
by Germany with 13,100 tons in- 
crease. Our lead in lead production 
is apparently unassailable. 

As to the world’s lead consumption 
in 1904 and 1903, the figures of prin- 
cipal consumptions are: 


1904. 1903. 
United States ..... 311,200 273,648 
Great Britain ......237,448 935,117 
Germany ten we iiss 175,799 167,516 
France baie tt 78,589 » 19,958 
Russia Pe eeatis uate: eae 41,000 
Austria-Hungary ... 21,547 22,361 


Here we lead again with an unas- 
sailable lead. Our protective policy 
was the chief factor in bringing 
about these good results. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


The German agrarian press is very 
much disgruntled over the action of the 
Government of Germany in receding 
from its attempt to compel the United 
States to break down its protective tariff 
system. The editors were probably mis- 
led by the unauthorized utterances of 
American free traders, who talked as 
though it were a settled thing that we 
should surrender on the first sign of an 
assault on our revenue policy, but they 
will have ample time to study up the 
situation during the year which is to be 
afforded us to further consider the sit- 
uation.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The chief objection to a Southern 
Democrat as a candidate for President 
seems to be that he could not be elected. 
The same objection appears to hold 
true, also, as to a Northern Democrat. 
—Tribune. 
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LABOR PARTIES AND PROTECTION. 


[ By our London Correspondent. | 


Lonpvon, March 11, 1906. 


f EK have reached a critical pe- 

riod in our national career, 
and are spending on the machinery 
of government far more than is war- 
ranted by the financial circumstances. 
Instead of living within our national 
income, and placing a considerable 
portion of it to reserve, as in former 
years, we are to a certain extent liv- 
ing on our national capital.” 

This is an extract from an article 
in the recently published Quarterly 
Review, one of the most influential 
publications in the United Kingdom. 
It represents one idea that is stead- 
ily gaining ground in this country; 
and which is becoming accentuated 
by the return of the Liberals and 
Labor party to Parliament, pledged 
as the latter section is to wild social- 
istic schemes, involving the expendi- 
ture of countess millions of pounds. 
Indeed the Liberal party see quite 
clearly that they can do little to real- 
ize their aims without first provid- 
ing ways and means; and as we are 
already paying war taxes in times of 
peace, it is evident that new sources 
of revenue must be obtained. With- 
in the last few weeks the Liberals 
have moved perceptibly toward the 
The Prime 
Minister stated on January 15, that 


tariff reform position. 


his “government were not going to 


leave the state of things alone to 
which their opponents pointed as the 
basis on which they advocated pro- 
Mr. John Morley, Secre- 
tary of State for India, said on Jan- 
uary 17 that “If a foreign country 
set up a tariff against the manufac- 
tures of Britain, he was not at all 
averse to accept for a time the doc- 
trine of ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.’ ” 


That is not so bad for Mr. Mor- 
ley, who is an ardent free trader. 
It is by no means improbable that if 
the Unionists had dropped tariff re- 
form the Liberals would have them- 
selves adopted it, only under another 
name. 


tection.” 


And then we have the Labor party, 
which is a body to be reckoned with 
in this and succeeding Parliaments. 
They are pressing forward such pro- 
jects as old age pensions on a gener- 
ous scale; nationalization of the land, 
state ownership of railroads, docks, 
ete., and municipal ownership of gas, 
water, electricity and numerous other 
undertakings. These are a few of 
the things wanted, all involving the 
expenditure of much money. Farther, 
the Labor party in all parts of the 
world is protectionist in its essence, 
Its raison d’etre is protection for la- 
bor and the limitation of competition. 
If we had by any means a labor par- 
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liament, pure and simple, it would 
probably be more protectionist than 
anything ever advocated in England. 
There is an object lesson in Austra- 
lia. For the last fifteen years they 
have had a real, live labor party 
which has more than once taken con- 
trol of the Government. It is most 
interesting +o compare the industrial 
policies adopted by such Democratic 
states as America and Australia. The 
former, seeking world-greatness, set 
out to encourage the incoming of for- 
eign capital and of alien labor. It 
has covered its wilderness with thriv- 
ing cities. The territories that half 
a century ago were wastes for Indian 
and buftalo are now world centers, 
where captains of industry dictate 
world trade, and where poverty 
struggles for existence. Australia, 
on the contrary, has sought to limit 
individual dangers rather than to ex- 
tend national power; her nationalism 
savors strongly of parochialism; and 
in her fear of labor troubles she has 
partly paralyzed labor. One of the 
speakers in the Westralian Parlia- 
ment put the position concisely: “We 
have had to choose between two 


ideals—between the ideal of rapid 
progress, large population, and possi- 
bly a very considerable residuum of 
poverty, and the ideal of a slower 
rate of progress, almost stationary 
population and, happily, very little 
poverty. ‘The effect of such govern- 
ment on the life of the nation has 
probably eased the conditions of those 
men and women in regular work. It 
has not, however, solved the problem 
of unemployment, and has not pro- 
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moted industry. Capital has been 
alarmed. A good deal of money has 
been withdrawn from Australia and 
Australian securities now pretty gen- 
erally fetch much below their real 
value on the English market. The ex- 
pansion of the Commonwealth has 
been retarded. Open industrial strife 
has ceased to a large extent. That has 
been the experience of the domina- 
tion of labor in Australia, and it 
cannot be said to be altogether bene- 
ficial. It is not suggested that the 
Labor party would try to introduce 
the same state of things here, but it 
is certain that they would advocate 
protection for labor, and as labor en- 
ters into every phase of our industrial 
life it would end in a thorough sys- 
tem of protection similar to what is 
enjoyed in the United States. Pro- 
tection must be logically carried out 
to be successful. It does not adapt 
itself to half measures. 
F. C. CHaprett. 


We are frequently assured that tariff 
reduction is a simple process, the in- 
formation coming from those who have 
never tried it. Doubtless there are 
schedules that could be reduced with 
advantage and with little difficulty, but 
the volume of customs receipts cannot be 
diminished greatly without causing em- 
barrassment to the treasury. Customs 
receipts more than “come in handy.” 
They are of prime importance, and any 
scheme of revision that shall meet Gov- 
ernment requirements must be based 
upon shifting duties rather than upon 
a wholesale cutting down of aggregates. 
If we decrease the volume of customs 
receipts we must make up in another 
direction, and internal revenue taxation 
is not so popular that its extension is 
likely to commend itself to public men. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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THE DEMOCRATS AND RECI- 
PROCITY. 





[Hatract from a Speech of Hon. J. War- 
ren Keifer, of Ohio, in the House of 
Representatives, January 10.] 


In reply to Mr. Clark (Democrat), of 
Missouri, who asked: “What I want to 
know is if we can not consume our sur- 
plus farm products of the United 
States, would it not be wise to enter 
into some reciprocal relations with the 
hungry nations of the earth whereby 
we might increase the sale of our prod- 
ucts to them?” Mr. Keifer said: 

Yes; that is all right. JI will come to 
that question of reciprocity that the 
gentleman and his party have so re- 
cently been converted to, very soon. 
But let me say as a further partial an- 
swer that one thing is certain—I do not 
believe that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri will dispute this—that no people 
of any country in the world ever came 
to the United States and bought a 
pound of meat, a bushel of wheat, or a 
bushel of corn, or a barrel of flour, and 
took it over to their own country for 
consumption unless they were short 
themselves. They never bought any- 
thing that they could produce at home, 
and they never will; but they will buy 
of us that surplus that the gentleman 
is rightfully seeking to get rid of, when- 
ever they have to have it, and not until 
then. ... 

I will not have time to talk about this 
matter of consumption, but I refer to 
the fact that it is amply demonstrated 
that this country can only be prosper- 
ous when we build up industries side 
by side with the farm and the planta- 
tion. I live in a good agricultural coun- 
try. I am not going to engage in any 
flight of oratory or any flowery talk 
about how the sun shines in Central 
Ohio in my district or on my people, 
but we can raise as many bushels of 
corn to the acre, on an average, and 
likewise wheat and oats and things of 
that kind as anywhere else in the world. 
There are five counties in my district. 
There is no very large city within them. 
We have several small cities, and T live 
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in one that has a population of about 
40,000. It is a fact shown on close in- 
vestigation that we are not able to raise 
in my district enough agricultural prod- 
ucts to feed us, and you will find that 
is the case in many places. We have 
to import many things. Am I to go 
out and say to my people: “Here, get 
out of these shops, get out of the Inter- 
national Harvester shop, get out of the 
great Turbine Wheel shop, get out of 
the American Seeding Machine shop, 
and let us go and buy such things as 
you make over in Europe, in order that 
they may be induced to come here and 
buy our farm products?” Everybody 
knows it is supremely absurd to sup- 
pose that a poorly paid people in a for- 
eign country will pay us for our prod- 
ucts of the farm, whether grain or 
meat, anything like as well as our own 
people will pay at home. Transporta- 
tion is against them, and their poverty 
is against them... . 


Now, my distinguished friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Clark] and some others 
have arraigned the Republicans on this 
side of the House, and perhaps the 
party generally, for inconsistencies in 
connection with some views of Republi- 
eans. Mr. Blaine was mentioned, and 
others. It would be rather hard on 
some of us to hold us to any very strict 
line of consistency with all Republican 
leaders, dead and alive. ... There are 
a lot of things about consistency that 
will hardly pay to take the time to re- 
view. Democracy consistent on the 
tariff? Well, yes and no. We have 
some marvelous history on that sub- 
ject. The first startling thing that 
came from leading Democracy was in 
the year 1832. The Vice-President of 
the United States, John C. Calhoun, 
left the chair and went to South Caro- 
lina, and there induced his State to 
declare nullification against the laws of 
the United States because a mild pro- 
tective tariff was put upon goods that 
were being imported into Charleston 
Harbor. Unconstitutional was the cry 
then as now. After some rather point- 
ed, emphatic, and certainly patriotic 
talk from one Andrew J ackson, who 
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happened to be then President of the 
United States, this nullification ceased, 
and the great leader of Democracy re- 
signed the office of Vice-President of 
the United States and went back to the 
Senate as Senator from his State. 
About the first thing he did after get- 
ting there was to vote for a tariff law 
varying but little from the one he had 
just declared was unconstitutional. 
But that was a long way back. Let 
us not go into much of that. Some- 
thing was said about the great tariff 
law that Dallas voted for, and gave the 
easting vote as Vice-President of the 
United States, in 1846, I believe. My 
recollection is that Congress did not 
pass any tariff law then of any impor- 
tant kind, and that Dallas simply dis- 
tinguished himself then because he 
violated the pledge he made as candi- 
date for Vice-President and before he 
was elected, when on a tie vote in the 
Senate he voted to repeal the tariff 
act of 1842. ... 


Let us come up to 1883. I had some- 
thing to do with the passage of a tariff 
bill which became a law on March 3, 
1883. The Democrats denounced that act 
as unconstitutional throughout. It was 
denounced in every way. I heard the 
distinguished men from North and 
South on the other side of the House 
then talk against the unconstitutional- 
ity of the act, and they denounced some 
of us for favoring it, because we would 
be perjuring ourselves. And some of 
them, when we were going over the bill 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, voted to in- 


crease the duty on some things. I re- 
member one was sumac. The Rep- 
resentative over there, from about 


Lynchburg, Va., wanted to raise the 
duty on that, for it was then about the 
only product of that region, now, hap- 
pily, changed. Another representative, 
who had made a long constitutional 
argument against this bill, voted to 
have a high duty put upon roasted, 
shelled peanuts, so that there would not 
be any competition with the peanuts 
raised in Tennessee. But that, too, was 
a day of small things. They could vote 
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thus then, and now we have the same 
principle applied. 

But we are talking about consistency. 
Blaine led his party to defeat in 1884, 
and after that we had a new regime. The 
act of 1883 did not have a fair trial. 
The Democracy did not enforce and 
work it out and it was repealed and an- 
other passed, called the “McKinley 
Act,” of October 1, 1890. And this 
McKinley Act was in turn repealed by 
the Wilson-Gorman Act, of August 27, 
1894. 


Now, it will be remembered that the 
McKinley Act, of October 1, 1890, had 
the first appearance of reciprocity leg- 
islation that ever came to the Congress 
of the United States. It was a sug- 
gestion perhaps of Mr. Blaine, but it 
had gotten into the act of 1890. Well, 
Democrats were not very consistent 
about that, because they brought about 
some litigation and the case went to 
the Supreme Court. It is called 
Field vs. Clark. It will be found in the 
143 United States Supreme Court Re- 
ports, page 697. The question there 
was whether reciprocity was constitu- 
tional. Justice Lamar, of Mississippi, 
writing a dissenting opinion, pro- 
nounced it unconstitutional, and Chief 
Justice Fuller concurred. Some of the 
other judges dodged a little on it, and 
said the question did not arise fairly; 
but so far as we got the views of Dem- 
ocrats of the court, it was that the rec- 
iprocity section cf the act was uncon- 
stitutional. But that is a small matter, 
maybe. 

In 1894 the Democratic party passed 
what is called the “Wilson-Gorman 
tariff bill,” and its seventy-first section 
repealed, in express terms, all the reci- 
procity there was in the prior McKinley 
Act, stating that everything that was 
done or attempted to be done in enforc- 
ing it that was inconsistent with the act 
of 1894 should be held null and void. 
So there is the legislative record. 

Well, there was a little history right 
along there. The Democratic platform 
of 1888 was perhaps the most memora- 
ble on the tariff question we have ever 
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had. If it had been practicable I would 
be pleased to have favored it. See what 
it was: 

“We, the Democratic party of the 
United States—(I put the heading)— 
resolve that we are in favor of cheapen- 
ing the cost of living and increasing 
the price of the farmer’s product.” 

I am inclined to agree to that. But 
how can we cheapen the cost of bread, 
meat, eggs and poultry to the con- 
sumer and at the same time increase 
the “price of the farmer’s product?’ 
That was the national Democratic plat- 
form of 1888 on the tariff. 

In 1892 we had a Democratic plat- 
form, and the chief plank of the na- 
tional Democratic platform was a de- 
nunciation of protection as a fraud and 
unconstitutional. 

Now as to reciprocity that my friend 
from Missouri [Mr Clark] talked about. 
The Democratic party had another res- 
olution on the subject of reciprocity. 
I would like to read part of it if I can 
turn to it without too much delay. I 
have found it. I read—listen, gentle- 
men: 


We denounce the sham of reciprocity which 
juggles with the people’s desire for enlarged 
foreign markets and freer exchanges by pre- 
tending to establish closer trade _ relations 
with a country whose articles of export are 
almost exclusively agricultural products. 


They had just before that declared 
that the tariff was a fraud. 

Now let us see—I must hurry along— 
if I can not find another place where 
reciprocity is mentioned. I am read- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, a part of the plat- 
form of 1904 of the national Demo- 
cratic party. First, this: 


We denounce protection as a robbery of the 
many to enrich the few. 


I read now on reciprocity from the 
same platform. Remember in 1892 it 
was declared a sham and a juggery to 
cheat the agriculturists, and that it had 
been legislated out of our statute books 
by a Democratic Congress. Conversion 
seems to have come to the Democratic 
party on reciprocity almost as suddenly 
as it did to Saul of Tarsus on his way 
to Damascus. 


We favor liberal trade arrangements with 
Canada and with the peoples of other coun- 
tries where they can be entered into with 
benefit to American agriculture, manufactures 
and mining or commerce. 
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Here Democracy indorses the doc- 
trine of reciprocity for the first. 
Strangely, Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
think reciprocity had become constitu- 
tional or at least that it would be inno- 
cent to follow it. I agree if you will 
put free trade and reciprocity side by 
side you will have no reciprocity at all. 

There is no such thing as reciprocity 
without a tariff duty, so the Democracy 
stands for absolute free trade and then 
wants to trade that off for some sort 
of reciprocity with some country in the 
world. That is an innocent kind of 
reciprocity. This is the history of the 
matter with some little things left 
OG tliat se 

Now, I ought to be through, but I 
will talk a moment longer. While this 
thing was going on about the tariff, 
and reciprocity was declared to be the 
basic principle of Democracy in 1904, 
we had an election. <A very excellent 
gentleman, a distinguished judge of 
New York (Mr. Parker), led the Demo- 
eratic party. Indeed, he somehow or 
other found that it was necessary not 
only for him to lead it, but to tell them - 
that they did not know anything about 
certain subjects at all, as after they 
had unanimously voted a platform on 
the money question he told them that 
they were all wrong, and they took it 
back. Now, the election came. The 
people of this country, the kind I speak 
for—the farmer, the machinist, the 
mechanic, the laborer—took some in- 
terest in that election, and Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected President of 
the United States by a plurality 
of 2,549,331. Somebody said some- 
thing about standing by the _ presi- 
dent on this tariff question. I should 
like to have the Clerk read a marked 
extract from what the President says 
on the question, and how it is to be 
dealt with if we are going to have revi- 
sion; and if there is anybody who ought 
to listen to this it is the gentlemen 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


There is more need of stability than of the 
attempt to attain an ideal perfection in the 
methods of raising revenue; and the shock 
and strain to the business world certain to 
attend anv serious change in these methods 
render such change inadvisable unless for 
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grave reasons. It is not possible to lay down 
any general rule by which to determine the 
moment when the reasons for will outweigh 
the reasons against such a change. Much must 
depend, not merely on the needs, but on the 
desires, of the people as a whole; for needs 
and desires are not necessarily identical. Of 
course no cha: ge can be made on lines bene- 
ficial to, or desired by, one section or one 
State only. There must be something like a 
general agreement among the citizens of the 
several States, as represented in the Congress, 
that the change is needed and desired in the 
interest of the people as a whole; and there 
should then be a sincere, intelligent, and dis- 
interested effort to make it in such shape as 
will combine, so far as possible, the maxi- 
mum of good to the people at large with the 
minimum of necessary disregard for the spe- 
cial interests of localities or classes. 


FOREIGN LABOR IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 





What immigrants do after they come 
to Massachusetts is shown by statistics 
in the bulletin issued to-day by Chief 
Pidgin of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. It appears that nearly one-half, 
or 49.02 per cent, of the persons em- 
ployed by the Government are for- 
eign born or of foreign descent; 
of the common laborers in the 
State, 73.50 per cent are foreigners. 
Considering all the productive indus- 
tries as a whole Chief Pidgin finds that 
more than three-fifths of the persons 
employed are foreigners. He finds that 
as a rule the foreigners engage in man- 
ufacturing activities; this class takes 
69.30 per cent of the Irish who engage 
ir productive industries, 60.41 of the 
English, 44.95 of the Canadians, 57.04 
of the Germans, 48.36 of the Nova 
Scotians, 53.89 of the Scottish, 48.53 of 
the Swedish, 51.29 of the Russians, 34.33 
of the Italians, 40.85 of the Portuguese, 
59.80 of the Poles, 47.15 of the French 
and 53.23 of the Welsh. Common labor 
does not seem to appeal very strongly 
to any other than those coming from 
Italy, Portugal, Poland, Ireland, Wales, 
Newfoundland, France and Canada. 
Russians have the highest percentage 
in the trades, which is accounted for by 
the fact that so many of the Jews com- 
ing from Russia remain true to tradi- 
tions and start into business here 
on a small scale. In the domestic ser- 
vice the immigrants from Sweden, 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
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Ireland show the highest representa- 
tion. 

In the professional rank there is no 
branch so foreign in its composition as 
that of religion. More than half of those 
engaged in religious work are of for- 
eign birth or descent; one-third of the 
artists and musicians, more than two- 
fifths of those engaged in amusement 
enterprises, and a quarter or more of 
those engaged in medicine, education 
and science, are foreigners. 

In some branches of manufactures the 
preponderance of a foreign element is 
almost startling; it is highest in the 
worsted goods industry, with ninety- 
two foreigners to eight Americans; next 
comes the cotton goods industry, with 
ninety-one foreigners to nine Ameri- 
eans. Among the eighteen principal 
manufacturing branches in the State 
there are seven in which the propor- 
tion of foreigners to the total number 
of employees is more than eighty in 100, 
these being carpetings, cotton goods, 
rubber goods, silk, stone, woolen goods 
and worsted goods. 

Commenting upon these figures, the 
report says: “It is evident that in the 
four specified industries the great ma- 
jority of Massachusetts immigrants 
have found their means of support, and 
the question is forcibly presented—Is 
not our industrial prominence due to this 
influx of willing workers, and is not our 
industrial advancement dependent upon 
a still further supply? We think a care- 
ful consideration of the preceding tables 
will convince the reader that the in- 
dustrial assimilation of our Massachu- 
setts immigrants has been as complete 
as could reasonably be expected when 
we recall their previous conditions, their 
comparatively short residence in the 
State, their unfamiliarity with our lan- 
guage and customs, and the inherent 
difficulty of securing industrial oppor- 
tunities in a State so thickly settled as 
our own.” 


The Massachusetts Republicans have 
never taken much stock in Foss as a 
convention figure.—Iitchburg Sentinel. 
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The Boston Post (Democrat) 
speaks of Henry M. Whitney as “the 
advance agent of the British policy 
of free trade.” 





We do not doubt that Great Brit- 
ain wants “Dingley tariff act con- 
cessions” very much, but she has 
nothing to offer in exchange. 





It is now stated that the Canadian 
Parliament will not take up the tariff 
question until next November, when 
it will be convened for that special 
purpose. 





To a party of Vermonters who 
called upon him recently, President 
Roosevelt made the positive an- 
nouncement that he would not be a 
candidate for a third term. 





It is not probable that Republicans 
will be much scared by the threat of 
the trade unions to enter the political 
field as a third party, as the great ma- 
jority of labor leaders and members 
of labor unions affiliate with the 
Democrats. 
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It is reported by a Washington 
correspondent that the entire Repub- 
lican membership in Congress from 
New England, including Mr. McCall, 
is solid for the ship subsidy bill, and 
that it will take immediate measures 
to promote its passage in the House. 





Congressman James S. Sherman 
of the Utica district, New York, will 
probably be elected chairman of the 
Republican congressional commit- 
tea, to succeed Congressman Bab- 
eock of Wisconsin, who declined to 
serve again on account of ill health. 





Now and then the Washington 
correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script insists that tariff revision sent- 
iment in Congress is growing; but 
the Washington Star, which favors 
it, says that “the outlook is not fa- 
vorable to an immediate disturbance 
of the tariff.” 





At this time of writing, it is be 
heved that the railroad rate bill will 
be amended in the Senate, by incor- 
porating a provision for full and 
complete judicial review of any rates 
that may be established by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission under 
the proposed new law. 





In a communication to the New 
York Tribune, William Kent, Dean 
of College of Applied Science, Syra- 
cuse University, in reviewing the ‘ar- 
guments for and against the metric 
system, says there is no more chance 
of its being generally adopted by the 
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English-speaking nations than there 
is of the universal adoption of the 
French language. 





The census report on manufactur- 
ing industries in Boston, for 1904- 
1905, shows an increase of 13 per 
cent in wages paid, 15 per cent in cost 
of materials used and 13 per cent in 
value of product, as compared with 
the census figures of 1900. And yet 
the Democrats had much to say in 
the last campaign about the rapid de- 
cline of Boston’s industries. 





In the debate in the German 
Reichstag, on the proposal to extend 
reciprocal tariff rates to the United 
States until June 30, 1907, some of 
the speakers declared that it was a 
surrender to the protective policy of 
this country, but admitted that the 
measure was an absolute necessity for 
nine-tenths of German industry, 
German trade and German ship- 
owners. 





Recent statistics show that the cost 
of living has been increasing in every 
civilized country. For example, the 
index number of the London Kcon- 
omist for January, 1906, was 2,322, 
compared with 2,003 for December, 
1902. And yet our free-trade editors 
are claiming that it is only in the 
United States where consumers are 
“suffering” from an increase of 
prices. 





The extent, to which materials im- 
ported into the United States are 
used in the manufacture of products 
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which are afterward exported, is in- 
dicated to some extent by the figures 
recently announced showing the re- 
funds made to exporters under the 
drawback law during the fiscal year 
1905. The total amount of draw- 
backs during this period was $5,806,- 
475, as compared with $4,809,808 in 
1904. 





A bulletin issued March 20, by the 
Census Bureau, shows the complete 
crop of cotton for 1905, including 
linters and counting round bales as 
half bales, to be 10,697,013, com- 
pared with 13,697,310 for 1904, and 
10,015,721 for 1903. This is 600,- 
000 bales larger than the December 
estimate. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts of cotton growers and specu- 
lators to advance the price, it is still 
below twelve cents. 





In the United States Federal 
Court at Chicago, Judge Humphrey 
decided that the meat packers in- 
dicted by a grand jury last summer, 
for alleged violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust act, are entitled to immun- 
ity from criminal prosecution under 
the provisions of the law creating 
the bureau of commerce and labor, 
but that the indicted corporations 
must stand trial. The corporations 
can be punished only by fines. The 
government may appeal from the 
decision. 





The Anglo-American canvassed a 
number of the most prominent Brit- 
ish-Americans residing in Boston and 
vicinity for their opinions of the sig- 
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nificance of the recent British elec- 
tions with reference to the Cham- 
berlain policy, and nine-tenths of 
them replied that they did not con- 
sider the result a defeat for that pol- 
icy, which was only an incident of 
the campaign, but expressed their 
belief that protection is bound to be 
reestablished in the United Kingdom 
at no distant day. 





In a recent statement the coal op- 
erators say: “Should a strike come 
there will be no inconvenience such 
as attended the disturbances in the 
anthracite region in 1902. The coal 
operators, at any rate, have taken 
every precaution to protect the pub- 
lic against any such condition. A 
coal strike would not cause a ‘coal 
famine’ for a very considerable 
time.” The operators also estimate 
that if they should concede the min- 
ers’ wage demand the increase in the 
cost of coal to consumers would be 
not far from $1.20 a ton. 





It is well understood in Washing- 
ton, that the general unrest and 
doubt with regard to our Philippine 
policy has led to serious hesitation 
in making a continued naval and mil- 
itary appropriation for the islands 
on the ground that any change in 
sovereignty would result in a trans- 
fer of such investments to the power 
that might succeed us or to an inde- 
pendent government, should such be 
established. Senator Teller’s recent 
statement that the trade of the Phil- 
ippines was of no value to the United 
States, and that we should look for- 
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ward to the ultimate abandoment of 
the islands, it is said evoked only un- 
satisfactory replies. 





In a tariff debate in the House of 
Representatives, March 6, Congress- 
man Powers, of Maine, briefly re- 
marked: “I wish to enter this pro- 
test: There is, as I was about to say, 
a small portion of New England— 
one-half of its territory—called the 
State of Maine. Now in Maine we 
are not sitting up at nights with the 
desire of having the duty taken off 
of hides. We raise them. We are ut- 
terly opposed to taking the duty off 
of any products of the farmer, and 
we are utterly opposed to the Massa- 
chusetts idea of reciprocity with 
Canada so that the products will 
And we do not want to be 
included as that part of New Eng- 
land that is desirous of breaking 
down the tariff law and introducing 
foreign products.” 


come in. 





The statehood bill (admitting Ok- 
lahoma and Indian Territory as one 
state, and New Mexico and Arizona 
also as one state), which passed the 
House, January 25, by a vote of 194 
to 150, met with an unexpected re- 
verse in the Senate, March 9. By a 
vote of 42 to 29 the Senate declared 
that New Mexico and Arizona should 
each vote on the question of being 
admitted as one state. This result 
had been anticipated; but immedi- 
ately after the Senate by a vote of 
37 to 35 decided that Arizona and 
New Mexico should be left out al- 
together, and that only Oklahoma 
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and Indian Territory should be ad- 
mitted. The House has sent the 
bill to a conference committee by a 
vote of 175 to 156. It is probable 
that a compromise agreement will be 
reached. 





The Consular Reform bill has 
passed the House of Representatives 
with few modifications on the form 
in which it passed the Senate. The 
original bill contemplated tenure of 
office, appointment to lower grades 
and promotion from grade to grade. 
These provisions were stricken out 
by the Senate. The House struck 
out the section providing for the 
transfer of consuls by the President’s 
order from one place to another in 
the same class. The House Com- 
mittee estimates that the entire in- 
crease of the cost of the service pro- 
vided for by the new law will not 
exceed $169,496. It ventures the as- 
sertion, moreover, that within a year 
or two, because of improved methods 
introduced, better business and 
greater general efficiency, the fees 
will so grow that the service will be 
actually self-supporting. 





Whether there is a coal strike or 
not, it is certain that the present “de- 
mands” of the miners have no 
possible justification. Says the New 
York Commercial: “The anthracite- 
coal miners are more prosperous to- 
day than they ever were before in 
their lives. Their savings-bank depos- 
its in the southern belt of the region 
have increased more than thirty per 
cent in the past three years; hun- 
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dreds of them have meantime either 
bought or built homes. Last month 
the earnings of twenty miners in the 
Lansford district, selected at random, 
ran all the way from $121 to $152— 
all ordinary unskilled miners, too, 
and working only from five to seven 
hours a day at that!” Probably sev- 
enty-five per cent of fairly skilled 
workmen in other occupations earn 
less than half of that amount in a 
single month. 





According to the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Journal 
of Commerce, certain newspaper and 
magazine mercenaries have started a 
“campaign of defamation” aimed at 
members of the United States Sen- 
ate. Information from remote parts 
of the country indicates that the rec- 
ords of men from those sections, now 
in Congress, are being followed up 
by agents representing various news- 
papers and magazines in the effort 
to secure matter of a discreditable 
character which can be used against 
them for purposes of publication. Of 
course a mere campaign of abuse can- 
not succeed unless it is supported by 
the public; and we think the public 
will soon tire of this sort of thing 
when it is made evident that it is 
being carried on solely to put money 
into the pockets of unscrupulous 
publishers and writers. 





In a brief review of the depressed 
condition of woolen manufacturing 
in Australia, the Textile World Rec- 
ord remarks: “Proof that protection 
by high specific duties is essential to 
the establishment of a manufactur- 
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ing industry, even when conditions 
are favorable, is found on every 
hand. The United States and Can- 
ada supply it in contrasting forms, 
but probably the most striking dem- 
onstration of this fact is supplied by 
the failure to establish worsted spin- 
ning by the French system in Eng- 
land. In the center of the worsted 
trade, with skilled help, access to 
markets and free wool, it has been 
found far impossible to establish the 
French system of worsted spinning 
in the absence of tariff protection 
against the French-spun yarn from 
the Continent. The failure of the 
woolen industry in Australia under 
more adverse conditions is not a rea- 
son for surprise.” 





The report of the House Judiciary 
Committee on the proposed federal 
control of insurance, which was 
drafted by Chairman Jenkins, de- 
clares that there is no constitutional 
authority for federal control of in- 
surance or other state corporations 
except railroads. The report collates 
all the important court decisions on 
the questions involved, treats each ex- 
haustively and reduces the whole 
problem to these two principles: 
“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared and has never 
been shaken or weakened in main- 
taining, first, that insurance is not 
commerce, and second, that Congress 
cannot impair the police powers of 
the states.” As to the latter princi- 
ple, Mr. Jenkins says: “Let it be said 
kindly and not offensively that it is a 
monstrous doctrine, subversive of 
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our dual system of government, to 
even suggest, after the distribution 
of these great powers between the 
federal government and the states, 
that the federal government, created 
by the states, can take from the states 
the power they have always enjoyed 
and expressly reserved to them by the 
Constitution exclusive in the states. 
Hamilton himself never made such a 
claim.” The advocates of federal 
regulation concede, according to the 
report, that insurance is not com- 
merce. 





The Senate committee on the 
Philippines, on March 2, by a vote 
of eight to five declined to re- 
port the Philippine tariff bill to 
the Senate. For reporting the 
bill: Lodge of Massachusetts 
(chairman), Long of Kansas and 
Beveridge of Indiana, Republicans, 
and McCreary of Kentucky and Car- 
mack of Tennessee, Democrats. 
Against—Hale of Maine, Burrows 
of Michigan, Brandagee of Connect- 
icut, Dick of Ohio and Nixon of 
Nevada, Republicans, and Dubois of 
Idaho, Stone of Missouri and Cul- 
berson of Texas, Democrats. The 
bill passed the House, January 16, 
by a vote of 258 to 71. A Washing- 
ton correspondent says of the action 
of the Senate committee: “The men 
who voted against reporting the bill 
assign various reasons for their ac- 
tion. Influential members say that 
the Philippines have turned out to 
be a great disappointment, particu- 
larly in the matter of trade, and that 
there is no profit to be made out of 
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their retention. Favorable action on 
the Philippine tariff bill would, they 
think, tend to put the islands into a 
position similar to that of Hawaii, 
and would make it impossible to get 
rid of them. Many Senators, not on 
the committee, express satisfaction 
over the outcome, and give it as their 
belief that were the treaty of Paris 
up for consideration for the first 
time it would not receive one-third 
of the votes. Current comment 
makes it evident that the tariff out- 
come is not solely, though perhaps 
largely, due to pressure from beet 
sugar and tobacco interests.” 





In a communication to the Boston 
Advertiser, George W. Russell pre- 
sents the following interesting facts: 
“That our present tariff is too low in 
some of the schedules is shown by 
our imports last year. We imported 
$5,795,822 in breadstuffs, $9,414,- 
750 in raw cotton, $48,919,936 in 
cotton manufactures, $11,669,723 in 
china, earthern and stoneware, $39,- 
645,324 in manufactures of hemp, 
flax and jute, $22,825,527 in manu- 
factures of iron and steel, $32,615,- 
450 in manufactures of - silk, 
$98,865,539 in dutiable sugar, $22,- 
145,846 in tobacco and manu- 
factures of tobacco, $22,776,521 in 
wood and manufactures of wood, 
$46,214,670 in raw wool, $17,898,- 
These 
are all competing imports, and, had 
we have been adequately protected, 
might have been produced at home 
to our own great profit. These are 
only the larger items in our imports, 
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and amount to $378,801,872, to 
which must be added, at a low esti- 
mate, $200,000,000 that we pay to 
Great Britain, Germany and France 
for ocean service, and we have $578,- 
801,872. This would support 2,400,- 
000 people as well as the people in 
New England are supported. It will 
take a long while to increase our for- 
eign market by this amount for like 
products. We talk about our surplus 
and the necessity of foreign mar- 
kets, but when we get at facts we 
have no surplus products and con- 
sume as much as we produce.” 


NO TARIFF REVISION NOW. 





CHAIRMAN PAYNE TELLS CONGRESSMAN 
MCCALL THERE IS NO PRESSING DEMAND 
FOR IT——-MAJORITY OF REPUBLICAN MEM- 
BERS OPPOSE ANY CHANGE. 





In reply to a letter from Representa- 
tive McCall, asking the Committee of 
Ways and Means to open the tariff con- 
troversy with a view to revision, Chair- 
man Payne says there is no immediate 
necessity for revision, and that a ma- 
jority of Republicans in Congress do 
not want it. 

Mr. McCall’s request, and Chairman 
Payne’s answer, in the form of two let- 
ters which passed between them on 
March 21 and 24, are as follows. 


“House of Representatives, 
“Wasuineton, D. C., March 21, 1906. 
“The Hon. Sereno E. Payne, chair- 

man, Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives—My Dear Mr. 
Payne: Referring to our conversations 
concerning revision of the fet de- 
sire to bring to your attention, for the 
purpose of making clear the attitude of 
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the Republican members of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation, the declaration of 
the platform of the Massachusetts Re- 
publicans, adopted by their state con- 
vention on the 6th of last October. 

“After announcing adherence to the 
policy of protection, and opposition to 
‘tariff changes tending to depress or 
destroy any of our industries, or to 
lower the wages of American labor,’ the 
platform urged the senators and repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts to ‘con- 
tinue to press upon their party associ- 
ates in Congress from other states the 
wisdom of a consideration of the tariff 
for the purpose of revision and read- 
justment.’ 

“This declaration was at least not in- 
consistent with the last national Re- 
publican platform, which, referring to 
the tariff, declared that ‘rates of duty 
should be readjusted only when condi- 
tions have so changed that the public 
interest demands their alteration,’ and 
that ‘to a Republican Congress and a 
Republican President this great ques- 
tion can safely be entrusted.’ 

“The country voted to entrust the 
question to a Republican President and 
a Congress strongly Republican in both 
houses. If revision is not to be consid- 
ered at the present session it is extreme- 
ly unlikely that it will be secured dur- 
ing the life of the present Congress, for 
the next session will be so short as to 
suffice for little more than the passage 
On behalf 
therefore, of the Republican members 
from Massachusetts, who believe that 
during the nine years since the enact- 


of the appropriation bills. 


ment of the existing duties ‘conditions 
have so changed that the public interest 
demands their alteration,’ and who at a 
meeting delegated me to make the re- 
quest, I ask a consideration of the 
tariff by the committee on ways and 
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means, with a view to its revision and 


readjustment. Sincerely yours, 
“S. W. McCatu.” 
“Committee on Ways and Means, 


House of Representatives, Washing- 

ton, D. C., March 24, 1906. 

“The Hon. S. W. McCall, M. C., House 
of Representatives, City: 

“My Dear Mr. McCall: Yours of the 
21st inst. reached me last evening. You 
refer me to the declaration of the Mas- 
sachusetts platform, and also of the 
national Republican platform. I am 
thoroughly in sympathy with the an- 
nouncement in the national! platform 
that rates of duty should be readjusted 
only when conditions have so changed 
that the public interests demand their 
alteration. The question now presents 
itself as to whether the conditions are 
now such that the public interest de- 
mands a change in tariff rates. This 
question can only be settled practically 
by the concurrent view of the majority 
of the party in power and responsible 
for legislation. 

“While there is a group of members 
of the House who believe that a few 
changes should be made, and still an- 
other group, or groups, who believe the 
changes demanded by the other group 
injurious, but that the tariff should be 
changed in regard to other items in the 
schedules, I think you will agree with 
me that a majority of the Republicans 
in the House do not concur in the opin- 
ion that there should be a general re- 
vision of the tariff. While there is a 
minority of Republican members who 
concur that the tariff should be amend- 
ed in some few items, there is a smaller 
minority who believe that any effort to 
change the tariff should not be entered 
upon at the present session of Com 
gress. 

“Our people have not forgotten the 
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dishonest, but plausible, claims that 
were made by our opponents at the elec- 
tion in 1890, following within a month 
the final passage of the McKinley bill, 
and the unfortunate results of that 
election. 
cles was especially disastrous to the 
business and labor interests of the 
country through the years that fol- 
lowed. Surely we ought not to repeat 
that experiment in the year 1906. 


The resulting change of poli- 


“Congress is not prepared to review 
the tariff schedules in that calm, judi- 
cial frame of mind so necessary to the 
proper preparation of a tariff act at a 
time so near the coming congressional 
The Dingley bill was the 
most successful ever enacted. Its prac- 


elections. 


tical results were so evident to the 
country during the eighteen months that 
elapsed between its passage and the 
next election that the people have con- 
tinued the policy of that bill to the 
present day. It would be unfortunate 
should any precipitate action in the 
future result in a temporary reversal 
of the policy of protection. in the 
United States. 

“While it is true that some improve- 
ment could well be made in the rates 
under the Dingley bill, it was probably 
as free from defects at the time of ‘its 
passage as any new law which could 
now be enacted. During the nine years 
of its operation the country has en- 
joyed prosperity unparalleled, a pros- 
perity which at the present time is sim- 
ply marvelous. We may well hesitate 
to take any chance of interrupting the 
business of the country by a general 
revision of the tariff, and we should 
never enter upon it until we are satis- 
fied that such a revision will accom- 
plish results far overweighing any well 
grounded apprehension of business de- 
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pression and consequent evil results 
which would come even temporarily 
from such revision. 

“T cannot, therefore, agree with your 
delegation that it would be best at the 
present session of Congress to enter 
upon a consideration of the tariff with 
a view to its revision and readjustment. 
While this is my individual opinion, I 
have reason to believe that it is also 
the judgment of a decided majority of 
the committee on ways and means. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“SERENO E. Payne.” 


Walter J. Ballard of Schenectady, 
who has been for so long a time an 
interesting and marvelously well-in- 
formed correspondent of The Troy 
Times on national and business topics, 
has decided to remove, May 1, with his 
family to Los Angeles, Cal. As a 
capable business man, an active Repub- 
lican and a thorough gentleman, his per- 
sonal presence will be missed in Sche- 
nectady and throughout this region, 
but the influence of his pen will still be 
felt in political contributions such as 
have had a marked effect in the cam- 
paigns of recent years.—Troy Times. 


The eightieth meeting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Huntington Hall 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, April 25 and 26. Addresses 
will be made by Lieutenant-Governor 
Eben S. Draper, Hon. James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture; John Smet- 
hurst, Esq., Manchester, England; 
Frederick P. Fish, Esq., president 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and Henry Smith Pritchett, president 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in addition to a large number of papers 
on technical subjects. A large attend- 
ance is expected, including the follow- 
ing from England: W. H. Macalister, 
Oldham; W. J. Orr, Rochdale; Henry 
P. Greg, Manchester; George Moores, 
London and Manchester; John Smet- 
hurst, Manchester. 
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IMPORTERS VS. CONSIGNEES. 





LEADING NEW YORK MERCHANTS OB- 
JECT TO THE CUSTOMS ADMINISTRA- 
TION BILL RECOMMENDED BY THE 


MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 





LARGE meeting of represent- 
atives of the most reputable im- 
porting houses in New York was 
held in that city on the 21st of 
March, to consider the recommenda- 
tions of the New York Merchants’ 
Association, which, by the activity of 
its customs committee, seems to have 
become committed to the program of 
the consignment houses in favor of 
open hearings before the Board of 
General Appraisers in reappraise- 
ment cases. The New York Journal 
of Commerce and Commerical Bul- 
letin says the net result of the meet- 
ing was authority to the Chair (S. 
L. Goldenberg) to appoint a commit- 
tee of three to meet the opposition 
committee of importers and see if 
some adjustment of the conflicting 
views cannot be reached. As, how- 
ever, the lines are very sharply 
drawn for and against open hearings, 
it seemed the opinion of the meet- 
ing that there was slight possibility 
of progress in that direction. A sig- 
nificant remark was that of Mr. P. 
B. Worrall, of Fred Butterfield & 
Co., that the meeting was a purchas- 
ing importers’ meeting. “Is that not 
correct?’ he asked. 
The Chairman—Partly so. 
Mr. Worrall—Is is not wholly so? 


As a matter of fact, are not the in- 
terests of the purchasing importers 
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diametrically opposed to those of the 
consignees and agents of foreign 
houses? 

The Chairman—Very likely that 
is g0. 

Mr. Worrall—That must be the 
case. We are entirely purchasers at 
this meeting, and it is entirely with- 
out prejudice against any interest or 
feeling against consigning mer- 
chants that I say what Ido. We all 
know that in consigned goods the 
same forms have to be gone through 
with in the Custom House as when 
goods are purchased, and values have 
to be declared to suit the idiosyncra- 
sies of the American tariff. It seems 
to me it is wrong to allow these peo- 
ple—after permitting them origi- 
nally to invoice their goods at the 
market value at time of shipment— 
to again allow them to change their 
values [which is one of the recom- 
mendations of the consignees]; and 
it seems to me that would be very 
unjust to the purchasing merchants. 
There is no question about that. (Ap- 
plause.) I would like to have that 
distinctly understood. Three weeks 
ago I was in Washington to see Mr. 
Shaw. I was then in favor of open 
hearings, but since then I have 
changed my mind. [ believe all in- 
terests are best conserved by a proc- 
ess of getting full information in 
regard to the value of merchandise 
without any public hearings. In re- 
gard to textile goods especially, from 
Germany fully 75 per cent of them 
are consigned, from France about 60 
per cent are consigned, and from 
England only about 8 per cent. I 
would like to have this matter lie 
over until another meeting. 

An address or argument against 
the case of the consignees, prepared 
by Mr. Wm. A. Prendergast, was 


read and referred to the next meet- 
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ing. The Journal of Commerce sum- 
marizes it as follows: 


The two most important amend- 
ments contained in the “Olcott bill” 
are the establishment of “export 
price” as the standard of value on 
consigned goods and that which is 
known as “open hearings.” 

We wish to express ourselves as 
unreservedly opposed to “open hear- 
ings” and indulge the belief that a 
calm consideration of the question 
will result in pronounced and general 
opposition to making any material 
changes in the methods now em- 
ployed for determining appraise- 
ments. 

The Board of General Appraisers 
is not a judicial body. It is in no 
way related by statute to the judicial 
system. It is not a law-dispensing 
tribunal. Its duties are executory. 
These facts should be borne in mind 
by those who advocate what are 
ealled “open hearings” when they 
apparently base their case on the 
supposition that the Board possesses 
judicial functions, or that its work is 
of a judicial character. 

The amendment in question would 
require: 

(1) That all hearings in reap- 
praisement cases should be public. 

(2) That all documentary evi- 
dence on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, including reports of Govern- 
ment agents, would have to be shown 
to the importer or his counsel. 

(3) That all witnesses must give 
their testimony openly, and be sub- 
ject to cross-examination. 

(4) That the General Appraisers 
may make rules as to the competency 
and relevancy of questions. 

Those who are opposed to these 
changes are quite as jealous of their 
own rights and privileges and those 
of their fellow-citizens as are the ad- 
vocates of “open hearings.” Is it rea- 
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sonable to suppose that if all that is 
said or written in favor of this 
change were believed to be correct 
any difference of opinion would ex- 
ist? Is it to be said that Merchant 
A, who believes in holding to the 
present appraisement methods, is not 
as strong an adherent of that “prin- 
ciple which is fundamental and in- 
herent in the common law and 
underlies the whole system of juris- 
prudence in this country” as Mer- 
chant B, who invokes it in favor of 
“open hearings?” The truth is that 
Merchant A knows from his busi- 
ness experience that the change con- 
templated is a dangerous one. He 
believes that it will not result advan- 
tageously in practice; he is con- 
vinced that the change will be in- 
jurious in that its workings will make 
it extremely difficult to arrive at as 
correct an estimate of values 
as is possible at the present time, 
with the result that the tendency to 
undervaluation will be largely aug- 
mented. 

There is little doubt that if the 
evidence secured by Government 
agents is to be made public, as this 
amendment demands, the ability of 
those agents to acquire the evi- 
dence which is essential to the de- 
termination of “market value” will 
be almost entir.ly negatived. Those 
who have been in the habit of fur- 
nishing such information will decline 
to do so when they realize that their 
names are to be made public, and 
that they will be subjected to such 
retaliation or reprisal as a buyer of 
goods may inflict upon a seller. If 
this extremely valuable fund of in- 
formation is denied to the Govern- 
ment, its interests are prejudiced in 
a double sense; first, the efficiency of 
its tariff system is impaired, and 
second, through  undervaluations 
made possible by the condition that 
would develop its revenue is also de- 
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creased. In support of this conclu- 
sion, we will now call as a witness 
a pronounced advocate of “open 
hearings,” whose testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, at a 
hearing held February 23, 1906, was 
as follows: | 

The Chairman (Mr. Payne)—You 
will acknowledge that it is pretty dif- 
ficult for the Government to get at 
the actual market value of goods? 

Mr. Downing (Mr. Thomas H. 
Downing of New York)—Yes, sir; 
it frequently is. 

The Chairman—If the law was 
amended so as to cut off this avenue 
of Government proof, it would open 
the door wider for fraud upon the 
revenue? 

Mr. Downing—That is the conten- 
tion made by some of the gentlemen 
connected with the Revenue Depart- 
ment, I believe. 

The Chairman—Is it not true, if 
that avenue is closed? 

Mr. Downing—It would not be 
closed except to a certain extent. 

The Chairman—I say that if the 
avenue which the Government now 
has to get at the facts is closed, it 
would make it still more difficult to 
prevent fraud? 

Mr. Downing—Yes, sir; it would. 

The Chairman—Is it not a fact 
that the honest manufacturer, as a 
rule, is desirous of having his goods, 
and especially the goods of his rival, 
appraised and taxed at the full mar- 
ket value? 

Mr. Downing—Yes, sir; natur- 
ally. 

The Chairman—Does it not often 
happen that reputable importers are 
not able to import goods themselves, 
although they are very large buyers, 
but buy them of somebody in New 
York who is able to import cheaper 
or has some facilities for undervalu- 
ation or underpayment of duty? 
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Mr. Downing—Frequently; yes, 
sir. 
The Chairman—That is occuring 
all the time. 

Mr. Downing—Yes, sir. 

The Chairman—So that it is 
a pretty difficult subject from the be- 
ginning to the end. 

Mr. Downing—Yes, sir; it is a del- 
icate subject. I will admit that very 
freely. 

We do not believe that it is impos- 
sible to conduct a thorough investi- 
gation unless it be an open one. It 
frequently happens in business mat- 
ters (appraisements are such) that a 
much more satisfactory conclusion 
ean be arrived at when publicity is 
not given to the proceedings. Im- 
portant information is obtained in 
every department of business un- 


der the seal of confidence that 
would certainly be withheld if 
the identity of its source was 


to be revealed. Neither is it just 
to assume that because men are in- 
disposed to speak for publication that 
their opinions lack anything of truth. 
The argument that those who appear 
before the Appraisers and give their 
views in regard to values are unreli- 
able simply because they are not will- 
ing to advertise their opinions is 
not justified when the character of 
the merchants or their representa- 
tives who give their testimony is un- 
derstood. It may be that in some 
cases rivals of an importer may in- 
stigate an investigation into an entry 
he has made, with a view to having 
it advanced, and offers dishonest 
evidence in behalf of such an ad- 
vance. Does it necessarily follow 
that the Appraisers will rest the case 
on the evidence of this rival or of 
those whose attendance as witnesses 
he may have inspired? Not by any 
means; under the system of calling 
in reputable merchants in a line of 
trade to give their evidence, the testi- 
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mony of a rival in business who had 
gone to the extremes indicated (this 
case being an example cited in be- 
half of open hearing) would be either 
verified or disproved. 


The provision of this amendment, 
which would subject every merchant 
who was willing to testify in regard 
to values before the Board of Ap- 
praisers to a cross-examination, which 
could be distorted into an inquisition 
into the private affairs of that mer- 
chant’s own business, calling for the 
production of his books, invoices, 
purchase memoranda and correspon- 
dence, means that it would be almost 
impossible to secure the attendance 
of merchants of standing at these in- 
quiries. It is palpable how helpless 
the Appraisers would be if deprived 
of the information which comes to 
them from Government agents and 
resident merchants. The  conse- 
quences would be that the evidence 
of the importer whose entry was un- 
der discussion, and those for whose 
attendance as witnesses he was re- 
sponsible, would be practically the 
only evidence before the Apprais- 
ers, and the limitation of the 
volume of evidence would mean 
that values would not be deter- 
mined with that intelligence and 
exactness that would be __ possi- 
ble if the testimony of impartial 
witnesses had been obtainable. 


In personnel as well as in the ac- 
tion taken the meeting was very sig- 
nificant. Among the sixty or more 
houses represented were: 


Dodge & Olcott, John Graham & Co., 
William F. Lee, Donald W. McLeod & 
Co., A. M. Tibben, Rusch & Co., Con- 
tinental Collar Co., Morimura Bros., 
Frank & Lambert, P. K. Wilson & 
Son, T. H. Thompson, B. Middlestead, 
Bamberger, Stern & Co., Victor Koe- 
chel, Loeb & Schoenfeld, Shoninger 
Bros., Japanese Fan Oo., Arnold B. 
Heine, Barclay & Livingston, Sholl & 
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Co., J. V. Farwell & Co., Edward 
Depew & Co., C. H. Norton, Frederick 
Loeser & Co., Lord & Taylor, J. & J. 
Cash & Co., Von Bremen, MacMonnies 
& Co., Aitken, Son & Co., Marshall 
Field & Co., Strobel, Worthington & 
Co., George Borgfeldt & Co., Golden- 
berg Brothers & Co., Robert McBrat- 
ney, York Street Flax Spinning Co., 
Illfelder & Co., Rooney & Spence, 
Butler Bros., John Pullman & OCo., 
Joseph Wild & Co., Butterfield & Co., 
Hermand, Cappelle & Co., James Scott 
& Sons, Field Chemical Importing Co., 
Oassella Color Co., Brookfield Linen Co. 
and Gabriel & Schall. 


It is now obvious that the voice 
of the real merchants is against the 
Olcott bill; that President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Shaw are against 
it, and it is probable that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is against 
it. If this is so, another scheme of 
the undervaluers is foiled. 


The coal we mine, like many other 
articles produced within our borders, is 
worth more for domestic consumption 
than for export. A country with tre- 
mendous resources, and with a people 
able to devolop and consume them, is 
in a fortunate condition. There are 
some who fail to realize this fact, and 
think that the story of progress is best 
told by the tables of exports, but they 
are mistaken, and have not the faint- 
est conception of what constitutes real 
prosperity.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


The Herald has repeatedly said, and 
its statement has not been challenged, 
that the question of federal rate regu- 
lation was not mentioned in the Re- 
publican national platform, but that 
the “essence” of the Hepburn bill was 
extracted or abstracted from the Dem- 
ocratic platform, which was rejected 
by a popular majority of above 2,500,- 
000. Republican representatives who 
voted for this bill have said that it 
was not what they wanted, but they 
looked to the Senate to perfect it.— 
Boston Herald. 
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THE DUMPING OF SURPLUSES. 


[ From the San Francisco Chronicle. ] 


WV Pre the remarkable devel- 
opment of manufacturing in 
the United States made it impossible 
for the British Cobdenites to perse- 
vere in their absurd assumption that 
protection would prove a detriment 
rather than an advantage to a coun- 
try seeking to establish industries, 
they reluctantly admitted that there 
might be some force in the so-called 
infant-industry argument. But they 
contended that after the attempt to 
create a manufacturing industry had 
proved successful it would be little 
less than suicidal to persist in the 
policy which had brought success. 
This view was shared by some pro- 
tectionists who had not given the 
subject the attention it deserved, but 
there were others who clearly saw 
that the changed industrial condi- 
tions made the retention of the sys- 
tem which had promoted the develop- 
ment imperatively necessary. One 
of the latter advanced protectionists 
pointed out that, no matter how 
strong manufacturers 
should become, it would be impossi- 
ble to abandon the protective sys- 
tem because it was the only barrier 
that could be interposed to prevent 
foreigners dumping their surpluses 
upon our market to the detriment of 
the domestic producer. 


American 


This view, which was accepted 
with caution by American protec- 


tionists and scoffed at by free trad- 
ers in the United States and in Great 
Britain, is now being canvassed by 
British Cobdenites, and its sound- 
ness is practically admitted. J. S. 
Jeans, a well-known free trader, in 
the course of a lecture delivered at 
the Birmingham University, openly 
expressed the opinion that his coun- 
try was at a disadvantage in dealing 
with modern trade conditions, be- 
cause it was at the mercy of foreign- 
ers who made the United Kingdom a 
dumping ground for their surplus 
products. 

The lecturer, who at one time was 
an extreme exponent of the ideas of 
the Manchester school, and whose 
faith in the efficacy of free trade was 
so great that he wrote a book on 
“England’s Commercial Supremacy,” 
was forced to acknowledge that 
under modern conditions there is no 
fair competition, and he virtually ad- 
mitted that there is only one way 
of guarding the domestic producer 
against the evils which the dumping 
system entails. He said: 


Under free trade the foreigner was 
admitted without let or hindrance, and 
it was the price at which he was pre- 
pared to sell that often determined the 
price at which the home producer must 
sell and the profit which the home pro- 
ducer was allowed to make. That be- 
ing so, it was conceivable that a coun- 
try like our own (Great Britain) might 
have the most magnificent natural re- 
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sources, the most highly skilled work- 
men, the most capable and enterprising 
administration, the most up-to-date and 
economical plants, the most admirable 
and reasonable systems of transport, 
and yet be unable to compete with coun- 
tries differently placed in all these 
matters either in our own or foreign 
markets. In effect it might be said 
that the prices of iron and steel were 
subject to the control of producers in 
every country except our own. Here 
they were subject to such control only 
as foreign competition would permit, 
and as foreign and American producers 
made no secret of the fact that the sur- 
pluses which were dumped on our shores 
were to be disposed of at any price 
they would bring, irrespective of the 
cost of production, it was well they 
should consider where this situation 
might land us. 


The lecturer was under no illusion 
such as that which once controlled 
him; he did not believe that the 
cheap iron dumped into England by 
foreigners would benefit the country. 
He looked forward with dread to the 
possibility of the United States re- 
ceiving an industrial setback. Speak- 
ing of the iron trade in this country, 
he said: ‘The present capacity of 
the blast furnaces of the United 
States is above 25,000,000 tons. The 
output of iron in 1902 might be 
18,000,000 tons. But when the in- 
evitable slump comes the demand 
might and probably would fall to 
9,000,000 or 10,000,000 tons—a 
figure not unknown within the last 
five years. Suppose the Americans, 
with a home demand of 10,000,000 
tons, produced 18,000,000 tons of pig 


iron, they would have a surplus of 


8,000,000 tons to send abroad. The 
bulk would probably be shipped to 
England, the most vulnerable market 
in the world of any size, and it was 
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clear that it would entirely swamp 
our (British) home markets and 
cause demoralization of prices and 
everything else. And this might 
happen quite apart from the eco- 
nomic conditions of the British iron 
industry in other respects.” 


Mr. Jeans has not become bold 
enough to recommend the only 
remedy which can be applied, but 
he points out to his hearers the dan- 
gers that threaten. American free 
traders assume that foreigners have 
occasion to rejoice because Ameri- 
can manufacturers are disposed to 
dump their surpluses upon them, but 
so well informed a man as Jeans 
does not hesitate to say that the 
cheapness which is the result of the 
dumping process spells disaster. He 
says that such an unloading as may 
possibly take place will “cause demor- 
alization of prices and everything 
else.” Total demoralization means 
business prostration, and that brings 
misery and want in its train. 


Under the circumstances, it is ex- 
traordinary that there should be two 
opinions on the subject either in 
England or this country. It is im- 
possible to expect any international 
arrangement which would prevent 
the dumping process. Manufactu- 
rers in Germany, in England and in 
the United States will take steps to 
get rid of their surpluses in a man- 
ner least calculated to interfere with 
their home market. This being the 
ease, the right thing to do is to make 
dumping impossible. The nation 
which refuses to guard its own work- 
ers against such contingencies as 
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Jeans described will write itself 
down as incompetent to deal with the 
problems of modern life as they 
arise. 


As was made obvious by the petitions 
and testimony of the Canadian manu- 
facturers before the Dominion Tariff 
Commission, these interests in Canada 
are just as anxious for protection 
against Great Britain as they are for 
protection against the United States. 
When it comes to competition in trade 
the Canadian manufacturers regard the 
Englishman or the Scotchman as just 
as much a foreigner as the American. 
Nor have some of the witnesses before 
the Commission hesitated to describe 
England as “foreign,” and Englishmen 
as “foreigners.”—Transcript. 


There is now on hand within a radius 
of one hundred miles of New York 
City a reserve supply of more than nine 
million tons of anthracite coal—that 
is, the normal consumption of this city 
being approximately fifteen million tons 
a year, there are now in storage nine 
million tons in excess of what is needed 
to meet the normal demand of this 
year; in other words, were anthracite 
production to be stopped by a strike 
next Monday, the present supply of 
coal would carry the consuming public 
well up into the fall months, of 1907; 
and the same is very generally true of 
other anthracite-consuming — sections. 
This means an extraordinary invest- 
ment of money by the operators for no 
other purpose than to safeguard the 
public against extortionate prices and 
suffering; and it entails on the opera- 
tors an enormous loss in interest. Are 
the mine-workers doing anything to 
protect the public? And, in the event 
of a protracted strike, will a_ short- 
sighted, unappreciative and hysterical 
public call on the “baron” operators to 
surrender unconditionally to the organ- 
ized disorganizers of business ?—New 
York Commercial. 
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Every year it becomes more apparent 
that the trades union in the United 
States is losing ground. This is espe- 
cially true in the iron and steel indus- 
try. This is due to the domineering 
methods of labor agitators, and not be- 
cause the unions have not some germ 
of good in them. The labor leaders 
have worked on the principle to always 
hamper the employer of labor as much 
as possible. The employers in the 
United States could not have been so 
successful against the labor organiza- 
tions, but for two things—financial re- 
sources and numerous applicants for 
positions—American Manufacturer. 





THE TARIFF NOT OPPRESSIVE. 
[Troy Times. | 


Of course it is only necessary to point 
to the enormous development in our for- 
elgn trade, with imports swollen to un- 
precedented figures, to indicate the ab- 
surdity of the charge that the Dingley 
law is either oppressive or prohibitory. 
But an analysis of its operations effec- 
tually disposes of other contentions 
which are put forth to show the need 
for a radical change. For instance, there 
have been wearisome iteration and re- 
iteration of the charge that all rates in 
the present law are too high and some 
of them utterly unwarranted. The offi- 
cial records show that the average duty 
collected is little if any higher than it 
was thirty years ago, when a law much 
less protective was in operation. In fact, 
it is less than for one year at least un- 
der the Democratic Gorman-Wilson 
law. The difference is that the duties 
are better adjusted. More than half of 
our imports come in free of duty, which 
is liberal treatment of foreigners and a 
larger porportion than was shown un- 
der the Democratic law. But with the 
Dingley statute in force the favored im- 
ports are not those which would danger- 
ously compete with the home articles. 
These have to pay for the privilege of 
getting in and entering into competi- 
tion with American goods in the domes- 
tic market, which is in accord with the 
sound and wholesome Republican eco- 
nomic policy. 
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THE GERMAN TARIFF BUGABOO. 


WHY IT HAS FAILED IN ITS PURPOSE—IN A ‘TARIFF WAR” GERMANY WOULD HAVE: 
SUFFERED MOST—HER STATESMEN ELECT TO PURSUE THE WISER COURSE-A SEVERE. 
DISAPPOINTMENT FOR AMERICAN FREE TRADERS. 


[ Robert Ellis Thompson in the Irish World. ] 


OR the past year and more the 
German tariff has been the bug- 
aboo with which our free traders 
have been threatening their country, 
and openly proclaiming that we can- 
not and dare not refuse that country 
reciprocity, as this refusal would 
bring us under the higher scale of 
duties, and thus put an end to our ex- 
port trade with the Fatherland. Espe- 
cially the suggestion that we retaliate 
by putting our duties one-fourth 
higher in the case of goods coming 
from a country which discriminated 
against us has been received with in- 
dignation and scorn. Petitions have 
been sent to Congress urging that we 
could sell Germany from $50,000,- 
000 to $75,000,000 worth of food a 
year, if we would adopt “any fair 
scheme of reciprocity,” and thus the 
Western farmer has been appealed to 
once more, as by the Cobden Club in 
1880, to vote down protection. 


Now, there is no doubt that any 
war of tariffs with Germany would 
inflict temporary injury upon our- 
selves, and especially upon our man- 
ufactures. This is because of the 
wonderful growth of applied chemis- 
try in the manufactures of that coun- 
try. When Napoleon I shut out 


Europe to English commerce by the 
Continental System he deprived its 
manufacturers of access to many na- 
tural products used in dyeing, and 
other arts. At once the chemists of 
the Continent undertook to supply 
this. want by discovering artificial 
substances which would take the place 
of cochineal, indigo, and the like. 
Their success was wonderful, so that 
almost all natural dyestuffs were re- 
placed by these chemical compounds, 
and this was not undone when the 
fall of Napoleon threw the Continent 
open to British trade. In a very 
few instances, indigo being one, no 
substitute was found, and the world 
has continued to use the juice of the 
indigo plant down to our own times. 
German chemists, however, have 
discovered the elements of the indigo 
dye in coal tar, and this is now dis- 
placing natural indigo in every part 
of the world. Besides this other 
dyes and industrial substances have 
been cheapened and improved by 
German skill, until every manufac- 
turing country looks to Germany for 
its supply of such materials. It would 
have been embarrassing to our man- 
ufacturers to have had to pay higher 
for such substances than their rivals 
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in England paid for them, as would 
have resulted from retaliation. 

The injury could have been no 
more than temporary, as it would 
have been brought to an end either 
by German firms setting up works 
in England or France, for the sup- 
ply of the American market, or in 
our taking up the same problems of 
chemical manufacture with Ameri- 
can energy, and solving them in our 
own way. ‘The Germans were too 
astute to count on forcing us to give 
them better terms in this way. The 
Agrarian party in Germany did not 
want us to concede anything, in the 
hope that the Imperial government 
would enforce the new tariff upon us, 
and thus cut off our exports of pork 
and grain to their country. The free- 
trade party hoped that the threat of 
this would bring us on our knees, by 
producing a general revolt of our 
food-producers. against the tariff. 
And our own free traders co-operated 
heartily with them. They pointed 
where we seemed vulnerable to such 
an attack, and encouraged the Ger- 
mans to press it, while they labored 
to bring the West into line for com- 
pliance with the German demands. 
If the German government had per- 
sisted in its policy of retaliation it 
would have been due in great meas- 
ure to the attitude of these un-Amer- 
ican Americans. 

Fortunately for Germany, her pol- 
icy is in the hands of men who are 
wiser than her and our free traders. 
These men took a just measure of the 
situation, and when they were satis- 
fied that they could not obtain rec- 
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iprocity, they asked for something 
they could get, and they got it. Ger- 
man manufacturers have long felt 
agerieved by the severity of the rules 
we have enforced about invoices of 
goods sent to America. This sever- 
ity grew out of the unscrupulous ly- 
ing of some German manufacturers, 
who invoiced goods at a figure far 
below the cost of making them. This 
was especially true of many manu- 
facturers of cottons in the Rhine 
Valley. We then required every 
invoice to be attested by an Ameri- 
can consul in the neighborhood 
of its production, and paid no 
attention to attestations of boards 
of trade, and the like. This did 
add elements of cost and de- 
lay to the export of German 
goods to America, and it bore heay- 
ily upon the great majority of the 
manufacturers, who were honest and 
honorable in their dealings with us. 
By a new agreement with Germany 
we have agreed to relax the severity 
of these rules, and to allow consuls 
at the point of export to attest in- 
voices, when these have been certi- 
fied by the commercial authorities of 
the district where the goods were 
made. ‘The time has come for our 
acceptance of this, but it was right 
to follow the stricter course until our 
German friends had learned that we 
would not tolerate frauds upon our 
tariff on the part of the scamps 
among them. They now undertake 
to look after the scamps. 

On the other hand the German 
government agrees to admit our 
country to the benefits of the lower 
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scale of duties in their tariff until 
June, 1907. This looks like a mere 
truce, and the German free traders 
proclaim it such. They say that by 
that time America will have come to 
her senses, and will have thrown off 
the yoke of “the protected interests.” 
A little familiarity with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the 
constitution of the Senate as it now 
stands and as it will stand a year 
hence, would have dampened this 
hope. The hoped for revolution, 
which will place our industries at 
the merey of the competition of 
every country that asks for a treaty 
of reciprocity, will not have arrived 
by June, 1907. The German states- 
men who proposed this arrangement 
knew it would not. In this case, as 
in many others, what seems a truce 
is really a treaty of peace. It is a 
confession that Germany dare not 
undertake that “war of tariff,” with 
which we have been threatened for 
years past. She herself would be so 
injured by being put on worse terms 
in her access to our market for man- 
ufactures than we give to England 
and France that she must have been 
driven to a humiliating back-down 
within a year. She is wise in effect- 
ing her back-down at the point where 
it brings with it no humiliation, and 
has not caused any irritation on our 
part. 

Americans are hardly aware of the 
position secured by their country 
during the years since the Civil War. 
The habits of mind which grew out 
of our subordinate position when we 
were divided by slavery and cramped 
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by its ally free trade still cling to us, 
and we hesitate to count up the ele- 
ments of our strength and influence. 
The America of yesterday was a 
farming country, with a small accum- 
ulation of material wealth as the 
outcome of centuries of saving and 
toiling. The America of to-day is 
the most populous, the wealthiest, 
and the most powerful among the 
civilized nations. We are the first 
manufacturing country of the world, 
and of our immense export of all 
kinds thirty-five per cent is man- 
factures, where ten years ago it 
was but twenty per cent. In the 
year 1905 we exported $571,410,- 
497 worth of manufactures, and 
imported but $185,945,581 worth, 
along with $404,310,605 worth of 
raw materials, and $157,114,640 
worth of partly manufactured goods, 
i. e. of partly wrought raw materials, 
such as dyestuffs. 

There is no country in the world 
which can afford to sneeze at a 
share in this vast trade with America, 
or which can afford to try issues with 
us in a conflict of tariffs. No coun- 
try is so important to us as we are 
toit. If Germany were blotted from 
the map America would continue to 
sell to Europe and buy from Europe 
not on the scale of nation with na- 
tion, but on that of continent with 
continent. 

It is true that no amount of 
strength warrants us in becoming in- 
solent or oppressive to our sister na- 
In this matter we have been 

We have acted simply on 
our belief as to what is best for our 


tions. 
neither. 
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own country, and Germany has done 
the same, without any ill will on our 
part. We have not tried to use our 
power, as Germany and England 
used theirs, to coerce Japan into 
admitting their goods at nominal 
rates of duty, to the ruin of Japanese 
We have not used it, as 
all the European powers are using 
their power, to coerce the Sultan of 
Morocco into imposing nothing but 
preposterously low duties on imports 
into his territory. We have raised 
no objection to the much higher 
duties on American beef and pork, 
which are found even in that lower 
scale of duties which the German 
government concedes to us for six- 
teen months. What Japan, Morocco, 
or Germany require for their na- 


industries. 


tional revenue, or for the protection 
and development of their industries, 
they should be allowed to enact with- 
out any meddling from any quarter. 
If Germany finds that American 
competition interferes with her agri- 
cultural interest, it is her right and 
her duty to put up the duties on our 
beef or our grain to the point which 
gives them protection against us. 
But when Germany threatens to 
place our commerce at a disadvan- 
tage, as compared with that of other 
countries, unless we reduce duties we 
think necessary to the welfare of our 
industries, then the time comes when 
both self-respect and selfanterest re- 
quire us to make a stand. Then it 
is time for us to remark that “Two 
can play at that game,” and to adopt 
such duties on German imports as 


will hand over to her rivals the share 
of our commerce she has enjoyed. 
That is the American policy, as un- 
derstood by the Senate of the United 
States. 


CONFERENCE OF COTTON 
GROWERS AND MANUFACTU- 
RERS. 





The sessions will be held in the New 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
May 1 and 2, from 10 to 1 o’clock and 
from 2.30 to 5.30 o’clock. An invita- 
tion is extended to all interested, to 
attend. Delegates from the invited as- 
sociations and others desiring to deliver 
addresses are requested to comuni- 
eate before April 1 with Mr. C. B. 
Bryant, Charlotte, N. C., or Mr. C. J. 
H. Woodbury, 45 Milk Street, Boston, 
stating subject of proposed address. 
Each session is to be devoted to the 
subjects outlined below, and to be 
opened by one or two addresses, fol- 
lowed by a general discussion. 

May 1 at 10 o’clock, General Topic, 
Cotton Production: (a) Improved 
Methods of Cultivation. (b) Cost of 
Production. (c) Possibilities of Acre- 
age and Future Yield. (d) The World’s 
Consumption and Needs. May 1 at 
2.30 o’clock, General Topic, Handling 


of Cotton: (a) Ginning. (b) Baling. 
(c) Tare. (d) Moisture. (e) Trans- 
portation. 


May 2 at 10 o’clock, General Topic, 
Marketing Cotton: (a) Warehousing. 
(b) Stability of Price. (c) Relations 
between Growers and Manufacturers. 

May 2 at 2.30 o’clock, General Topic, 


Statistics and Speculation: (a) Cen- 
sus Bureau Reports. (b) Agricultural 
Department Reports. (ce) Uniform 


Weight of Bales. 
tics. 


(d) Foreign Statis- 
(e) Speculation. 
C. J. H. Woopsury, Secretary. 
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PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 


[Haxtracts from an address of Charles 
Heber Clark before the Manufactu- 
ers’ Club, Philadelphia, February 3.] 


I would be perfectly willing to rest 
the entire cause for the protective tariff 
system upon that one thing—it gives 
employment to labor. There is some- 
thing of absolutely vital importance to 
any man. Here is a man in a commun- 
ity who must have food; he must have 
clothing; he must have lodging; he 
must have the necessary things for his 
existence. Now that man cannot him- 
self prepare a condition which will per- 
mit him to pay his own way. You have 
either got to allow him to pay his own 
way and make wealth at the same time 
for the community or else let some- 
body else bear the burden of his toil. 
That is the justification that I find for 
all the efforts that we have made to 
introduce new industries into this coun- 
try. 

I think I was as much instrumental 
as any private citizen could be in hav- 
ing a tariff put upon tin plate. Well do 
I remember a distinguished free-trade 
editor standing on the stage of the Aca- 
demy of Music in my presence and 
taking a sheet of tin plate and waving 
it aloft before the great audience and 
saying: “It is impossible ever to make 
such a thing in this country.” 


I saw in one of the newspapers this 
morning this remarkable statement: 
That we in the last year manufactured 
in this country almost as much pig iron 
as was manufactured in the entire 
world sixteen years ago. What do you 
think of that? Gentlemen, wasn’t it 
worth while that we put a protective 
duty on iron and steel so that we could 
get such a result as that? What would 
this country be to-day without the 
great industry in the making of iron 
and steel? I have at home a volume of 
speeches he made when he was a free 
trader: it is almost laughable to find 
that Daniel Webster absolutely argued 
against the introduction and the en- 
couragement of the iron and steel in- 
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dustry in this country. What do you 
think he proposed? He proposed that 
the American people should rather pre- 
fer to go to Sweden and get all the iron 
supplied from Sweden because labor 
was cheaper there. How clearly that 
shows that some of our wise and great 
men are not very wise and not very 
great after all. ... 

I read in the Saturday Review this 
appalling statement: That over in one 
eorner of London, corresponding to that 
of Kensington in Philadelphia, there 
were twenty-five thousand people starv- 
ing to death. I have seen the statement 
made in addition to the one million pro- 
fessional paupers in the British Isles, 
there are at this moment one million 
other people who would be industrious 
if they had the chance, but because 
they do not, are unable to maintain 
themselves excepting barely to keep 
alive. 

I have received from the Bureau of 
Manufactures, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, a report in which are 
quotations given from the English jour- 
nals, saying the British knit-goods in- 
dustry was being destroyed by foreign 
competition. I think that is, gentle- 
men, one of the most nefarious—one of 
the wickedest things that any nation 
could possibly permit. It is a crime to 
permit foreigners to come in and de- . 
stroy the method by which your people 
obtain their livelihood. 

England, as you know, cannot raise 
more than one-fourth of the food she 
requires. She grows one-fourth of the 
food from which she feeds her popula- 
tion. Why don’t the British people 
consent to try Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
to put a tariff on foreign products? 
They did not dare. Every man knows 
if he goes to the polls and votes for. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan he puts up the 
price of food, and he is afraid to do it. 
England has passed the time when she 
ean rescue herself from the most abom- 
inable heresy. 

This reciprocity business was pre- 
sented to us upon the ground that we 
ought to encourage foreign trade. Un- 
der the Dingley tariff we have extended 
our foreign trade in a manner beyond 
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all precedence in history. In just five 
years we did a total foreign trade of 
twenty-three hundred million dollars, 
and five years later (last year) it had 
swollen to twenty-eight hundred million 
dollars—a gain of one hundred million 
a year in foreign trade under the Ding- 
ley tariff. The export in manufactured 
articles last year was more than sixty 
million dollars. J have seen the state- 
ment made (I do not doubt it) that the 
export on manufactured articles was 
greater than the total exports almost 
thirty years ago. What more does any- 
body want than that? We had the 
balance of trade in our favor under the 
Dingley tariff of four hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars. That is part of the 
game that we claim. 


Now I never knew but one man in my 
life that was entirely satisfied and that 
is this man—myself. I appeal to the 
men in this club: isn’t it a fact that 
the mills last year were all behind with 
their orders? Isn’t it true that you 
could not find means to produce goods 
to meet the demand? 

With these conditions prevailing here 
now a man is a foolish man to stand 
here or anywhere else and find fault 
with the idea that we may sell our goods 
abroad. Why, of course, a man who 
ean sell his goods abroad to advantage is 
a great fool if he doesn’t do it, but a big- 
ger fool if he tries to sell them in Italy 
when he can sell them in Pennsylvania. 
Tt is not that our manufacturers are 
stupid; that they do not know how to 
sell goods or how to find a market, but 
because in a great majority of cases 
(not in all cases)— in a great majority 
of cases the men who own the mills 
have just as much as they can do and a 
little more to supply the home demand. 
That is the truth, isn’t, gentlemen? 
That’s the truth. 

Now. gentlemen, I want to say one or 
two brief things more. This thing has 
been accomplished under the influence 
of high tariff. A man says to me, “We 
have got the same results without the 
high tariff.” The conclusive answer is 
that you do not know that such would 
be the case. What we do know is that 
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with this tariff we have at last placed 
ourselves in the foremost ranks among 
the manufacturing countries of the 
world, and we have extended our for- 
eign trade simultaneously in the most 
marvelous and unprecedented manner. 
What I say is this: No nation ever lived 
that succeeded in building up manu- 
facturing industries without a protec- 
tive tarifi—it was never done. And 
at this moment very nation in the world 
of any importance but one retains the 
tariff system. The protective tariff 
system exists to-day practically by the 
common consent of mankind. 

One thing more: The Dingley tariff 
does not represent absolute perfection. 
It is quite within the bounds of reason- 
able probability that the Dingley tariff 
might be improved in some degree. IL 
do not say it can. What I do say is 
this: That the man who comes forward 
and demands that that tariff shall be 
changed in some particular, upon the 
theory that benefit will be derived, must 
be required to prove his case before- 
hand. You take out part of that tariff 
and demonstrate in such a manner that 
it will be conclusive that an amend- 
ment will benefit you and will benefit 
this nation, then we may open the case 
and take a look at it. 


Not alone are the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts prosperous, but the em- 
ployees as well. This is shown in the 
increase of savings bank deposits of last 
vear in that State to the amount of 
$31,494,512, the largest ever recorded. 
The people of Massachusetts now have 
$662,808,313 in the savings banks, or 
$220 per capita. There are 1,829,487 ac- 
counts, and even if we allow for dupli- 
cates it is apparent that every other 
man, woman and child of the 3,000,000 
people of Massachusetts has a savings 
bank account.—American Economist. 


American emigration to Canada is not 
without compensation. The emigrants 
insist upon buying American goods and 
Uncle Sam enjoys all the benefits and 
has none of the disadvantages of reci- 
procity.—Omaha Bee. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND LABOR INTERESTS. 


HE DISSENTS FROM SOME OF THE VIEWS OF LABOR LEADERS. 


LARGE delegation of repre- 

sentatives of organized labor 
called on President Roosevelt, March 
21, and urged the enactment of labor 
measures now pending in Congress. 
The delegation was headed by Sam- 
uel Gompers, president, and Frank 
Morrison, secretary, of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Presi- 
dent’s reply to their address was as 
follows: 


THE POWER OF INJUNCTION. 


Mr. Gompers: If your body objects to 
the passage of the proposed Anti-In- 
junction bill, I have no question that 
you can stop it, for there is not a capi- 
talist concerned who, simply as a capi- 
talist, is not against it; though I believe 
that a goodly number, both of capital- 
ists and wage workers, who are con- 
cerned primarily as citizens favor it. 
The law was worked over and substan- 
tially whipped into its present shape at 
a number of conferences between repre- 
sentatives of the railroad organizations, 
of the Department of Justice, and of 
the Bureau of Corporations, with me. 
It goes as far as I personally think it 
should go in limiting the right of in- 
junction; at any rate, no arguments 
have hitherto been advanced which 
make me think it should go further. I 
do not believe it has any chance of pass- 
ing, because there has been great criti- 
cism in both houses of Congress against 
the attitude of the administration in 
going so far as we have gone, and if you 
think it is not far enough, why, you will 
have no earthly difficulty in killing the 
bill. Personally I think the proposed 
law a most admirable one, and I very 
sincerely wish it would be put through. 


As for the right of injunction, it 
is absolutely necessary to have this 
power lodged in the courts, though, of 
course, any abuse of the power is 
strongly to be reprobated. During the 
four and a half years that I have been 
President I do not remember an in- 
stance where the government has in- 
voked the right of injunction against a 
combination of laborers. We have in- 
voked it certainly a score of times 
against combinations of capital, I think, 
possibly oftener. Thus, though we have 
secured the issuance of injunctions in 
a number of cases against capitalistic 
combinations, it has happened that we 
have never tried to secure an injunction 
against a combination of labor. But 
understand me, gentlemen, if I ever 
thought it necessary, if I thought a 
combination of laborers were doing 
wrong, I would apply for an injunction 
against them just as quick as against 
so many capitalists. 

Now I come to the general subject of 
your petition. I wish, in the first place, 
to state my regret that you did not 
divorce so much of the petition as re- 
fers to the action of the executive from 
so much as refers to the action of the 
legislative branch, because I cannot 
consider any petition that you make 
that reflects upon the co-ordinate 
branch of the government, or that 
makes any charges whatever against it. 
I would not even receive it, save for 
the fact that in part it affects the ex- 
ecutive. Therefore, in what I have to 
say I shall limit myself solely to what 
you assert in reference to the acts of the 
executive. 


NO EIGHT-HOUR LAW IN PANAMA. 
You speak of the eight-hour law. 


Your criticism, so far as it relates to 
the executive, bears upon the signature 
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of the appropriation bill containing the 
money for expenditure on the Panama 
Canal, with the proviso that the eight- 
hour law shall not there apply. If your 
statement is intended to mean that no 
opportunity was given for a hearing 
before me, then the statement is not 
in accordance with the facts. There 
was ample opportunity that any one 
could, but not a single request for such 
a hearing came to me. I received, how- 
ever, some hundreds of telegrams and 
letters requesting the veto of the entire 
appropriation bill because it contained 
that proviso. Frankly, I found it diffi- 
cult to believe that you were writing 
and telegraphing with any kind of 
knowledge of the conditions in the case. 
I believe emphatically in the eight-hour 
law for our own people in our own coun- 
try. But the conditions of labor such 
as we have to work with in the tropics 
are so absolutely different that there 
is no possible analogy between them, 
and an eight-hour law for the Panama 
Canal is an absurdity. Every one of 
you knows that we cannot get white 
labor, cannot get labor of the United 
States to go down to Panama and work. 
We are driven to extremities in the 
effort to get any kind of labor at all. 
Just at the moment we are working 
chiefly with negro labor from the West 
Indies. The usual result in the em- 
ployment of those men is that Monday 
and Tuesday they work fairly well, 
Wednesday and Thursday there is a 
marked falling off, and by Friday and 
Saturday not more than a half, some- 
times less than one-fourth, of the la- 
borers will be at work. 


The conditions that make the eight- 
hour law proper here have no possible 
reference to the conditions that make 
the eight-hour law entirely improper 
there. The conditions are so utterly 
different on the isthmus as compared to 
here that it is impossible to draw con- 
clusions affecting the one from what is 
true about the other. You hamper me 
in the effort to get for you what I think 
you ought to have in connection with 
the eight-hour law when you make a 
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request that is indefensible; and to 
grant which would mean indefinite de- 
lay and injury to the work on the 
isthmus. 

As to the violations of the eight-hour 
law, Mr. Morrison, you give me no speci- 
fications. At your earliest conven- 
lence, please lay before me in detail any 
complaints you have of violations of the 
eight-hour law. Where I have power 
I will see that the law is obeyed. All 
I ask is that you give me the cases. I 
will take them up, and if they prove to 
be sustained by the facts, I shall see 
that the law is enforced. 


CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


Now, about the Chinese exclusion. 
The number of Chinese now in the 
country is, if I remember aright, some 
sixty or seventy thousand. So far 
from there being a great influx of the 
Chinese, the fact is that the number 
has steadily decreased. There are fewer 
Chinese than there were ten years ago, 
fewer than there were twenty years ago, 
fewer than there were thirty years ago. 
Unquestionably, some scores of cases 
occur each year where Chinese laborers 
get in either by being smuggled over 
the Mexican and Canadian borders, 
or by coming in under false certificates; 
but the steps that we have taken, the 
changes in the consuls that have been 
made within the last few years in the 
Orient and the effort to conduct exami- 
nations in China before the immigrants 
are allowed to come here, are materi- 
ally reducing even the small number 
of cases that do occur. 

But even as it is, the number of these 
cases is insignificant. There is no ap- 
preciable influx of Chinese laborers, 
and there is not the slightest or most 
remote danger of any; the whole scare 
that has been worked up on the subject 
is a pure chimera. It is my deep con- 
viction that we must keep out of this 
country every Chinese laborer, skilled 
or unskilled—every Chinaman of the 
coolie class. This is what the proposed 
law will do; it will be done as effec- 
tively as under the present law, and the 
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present law is being handled with the 
utmost efficiency. 

But I will do everything in my 
power to make it easy and desirable for 
the Chinese of the business and profes- 
sional classes, the Chinese travelers and 
students, to come here, and I will do all 
I can to secure their good treatment 
when they come; and no laboring man 
has anything whatever to fear from that 
policy. I have a right to challenge you 
as good American citizens to support 
that policy; and in any event I shall 
stand unflinchingly for it; and no man 
can say with sincerity that on this, or, 
indeed, on any other point, he has any 
excuse for misunderstanding my policy. 


IMMIGRATION LAWS. 


You have spoken of the immigration 
laws: I believe not merely that all pos- 
sible steps should be taken to prevent 
the importation of laborers under any 
form, but I believe further that this 
country ought to make a resolute effort 
from now on to prevent the coming 
to the country of men with a standard 
of living so low that they tend, by en- 
tering into unfair competition with, to 
reduce the standard of living of our 
own people. Not one of you can go 
further than I will go in the effort 
steadily to raise the status of the 
American wage worker so long as, while 
doing it, I can retain a clear conscience 
and the certainty that I am doing what 
is right. I will do all in my power for 
the laboring man except to do what is 
wrong, and I will not do that for him or 
for any one else. 


We must not let our natural senti- 
ment for succoring the oppressed and 
unfortunate of other lands lead us into 
that warped moral and mental attitude 
of trying to succor them at the expense 
of pulling down our own people. Laws 
should be enacted to keep out all immi- 
grants who do not show that they have 
the right stuff in them to enter into our 
life on terms of decent equality with 
our own citizens. This is needed first 
in the interests of the laboring man, 
but furthermore in the interests of all 
of us as American citizens. For, gen- 
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tlemen, the bonds that unite all good 
American citizens are stronger by far 
than the differences, which I think you 
accentuate altogether too much, _ be- 
tween the men who do one kind of labor 
and the men who do another. 

As for immigrants, we cannot have 
too many of the right kind, and we 
should have none at all of the wrong 
kind, and they are of the right kind if 
we can be fairly sure that their children 
and grandchildren can meet on terms 
of equality our children and grandchil- 
dren, so as to try to be decent citizens 
together and to work together for the 
uplifting of the republic. 

Now, a word as to the petitioning 
of employes to Congress. That stands 
in no shape or way on a par with the 
petitioning of men not employed by the 
government. JI cannot have and will 
not have when I can prevent it men 
who are concerned in the administra- 
tion of government affairs going to 
Congress and asking for increased pay 
without the permission of the heads 
of the departments. Their business is 
to come through the heads of depart- 
ments. This applies to postmasters, to 
army and navy officers, to clerks in the 
government departments, to laborers; 
it applies to each and all, and must 
apply as a matter of simple discipline. 


RAILROAD RATE BILL. 





ANOTHER SPEECH BY SENATOR LODGE. 





— 


In the United States Senate, March 
22, Senator Lodge spoke in advocacy of 
his amendment to the Railroad Rate 
bill, looking to the enlargement of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commision; and 
in doing so replied to the recent utter- 
ances of Commissioner Prouty in Bos- 
ton, in which the latter had expressed 
the opinion that the New England Sen- 
ators were pursuing a mistaken course 
on the question of rate regulation, con- 
tending that the Eastern states would 
be better off with railroad regulations 
like those of Iowa. He proceeded to 
show the dissimilarity between the 
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conditions in the two localities and con- 
tended that it would be utterly imprac- 
ticable to apply the same conditions in 
railroad management. 

Senator Lodge declared that he 
wanted this legislation, but that he 
wanted it on a safe basis, appalled as 
he was by the possibilities of evil. He 
then quoted from a charge made in the 
magazines that the New England sen- 
ators were dominated by special inter- 
ests, railroad and manufacturing, of 
their section. He hoped this was so. 
He was here to represent the great in- 
terests of the section from which he 
came and it was his duty to do so. He 
looked upon the millions of people in 
their homes dependent on good indus- 
trial conditions in Massachusetts and 
so long as he had the honor to represent 
the State in the chamber he should be 
watchful of her special interests, if 
these were to be so designated, and such 
attacks carried no rebuke to him. 

Every state is vulnerable, but there 
is no part of the country that is so 
vulnerable as New England, New York 
and New Jersey. New England has her 
seaports, with some forests in Maine, 
a few granite quarries, and then you 
come pretty much to an end of her eco- 
nomic possessions that cannot be taken 
from her. New York has her marvel- 
ous port that nothing can take from 
her, and her highway to the lakes. But 
we have no mines, we have no indefinite 
tract of fertile soil, we have no coal 
and we have no iron. We have to go 
to the South to get our cotton, we have 
to go to the middle states to get our iron 
and our coal, we have to go to the West 
to get our leather, we have to bring 
into New England everything that we 
make up that constitutes all the wealth 
of those six states. If rates were fixed 
upon a mileage basis every manufactur- 
ing industry in New England would go 
out of existence. It would turn it all 
into a desert. If you abolish differen- 
tials you would send the entire export 
of the country to New York and Bos- 
ton. You would have in New England 
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one great city, Boston, and behind it 
nothing. 

Mr. Lodge referred to the charge that 
half a dozen men in New York made 
the railroad rates for the country, for 
the purpose of controverting it. He 
said that in Massachusetts alone $291,- 
000,000 railroad securities were held, 
and no less than $152,000,000 of the 
money held in savings banks was thus 
invested. With its varied interests, 
New England desired railroad legisla- 
tion, but desired also that it should be 
carefully guarded. He referred to crit- 
icisms of the Senate, and said that body 
would continue to perform its duties 
regardless of them. The Senate and the 
Executive could take care of their own 
fortunes, but the courts could not re- 
ply. He therefore pleaded for fair 
treatment of them, saying that “no 
greater harm could be done than to 
breed distrust of the courts.” He 
quoted an interview with Eugene V. 
Debs concerning the arrest of the offi- 
cers of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers in connection with the recent mur- 
der of ex-Governor Steunenberg of 
Idaho. Debs’s remedy, said Mr. Lodge, 
was civil war, he contending that the 
courts were controlled by the wealthy. 
This language might be attributed to 
an unbalanced mind, and might result 
in no serious consequences. Such was 
not, however, the case when an official 
like Mr. Prouty gave out utterances, 
in which he said that the courts were 
controlled ‘by the railroads. If these 
were utterances of some of the irre- 
sponsible magazine writers, written 
merely to turn a penny, they would be 
bad enough, but coming as they did 
from a high official of the government 
they became deeply serious. He con- 
tended that the efforts to shut the 
courts out of the consideration of rail- 
roads questions added to the suspicion 
and should not be encouraged. 


OUR LEATHER EXPORTS IN 1905. 


From $10,000,000 in 1885 to $39,000,- 
000 in 1905, is the twenty years’ prog- 
ress in our exports of leather and manu- 
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factures of leather, an increase of 
$29,000,000, or an average increase of 
$1,450,000 for each of the twenty years. 
We have reached the present total, the 
largest on record, by the following 
stages: 


STS 0p Lea ins gs ohana Vere testis cote tprd $10,000,000 
1890 Pos ids ship ip k: ora Nee JOUU 
AOD TaN Nulaa ee phate Brine Ualietete 19,000,000 
1900 Lieve hiere C2 100,000 
SALE SM Gave a tay ih Seitey Soy Rak 16 36,000,000 
1905 . 39,000,000 


Most of this satisfactory growth has 
been in the last ten years, and $12,000,- 
000 of it in the last five years. Since 
1897, these exports have practically 
doubled. 


In the export of boots and shoes we 
have increased about $4,000,000 since 
1900, and the distribution has profit- 
ably changed. In 1900, British Aus- 
tralasia was our best market, while the 
United Kingdom was the only other 
country to which we sent more than 
$1,000,000 worth a year. Now. four 
countries each take $1,000,000 worth, or 
more, each year. Note them. 


1900. 1905. 
West Indies and Bermuda, $573,000 $2,060,000 








United Kingdom, 1,094,000 1,892,000 
Mexico, 351,000 1,485,000 
British North America, 400,000 1,059,000 
Totals, $2,418,000 $6,446,000 
Growth, five years, 4,028,000 
Total export, boots and 
shoes, 4,626,000 8,650,000 
Total increase, 4,024,000 


Exports to British Australasia fell off 
from $1,338,000 in 1900 to $385,000 in 
1905, a loss of nearly $1,000,000, but 
we made up $798,000 of that loss in our 
United Kingdom loss. It follows then 
that our general increase of $4,028,000 
in the last five years was, chiefly, in 
new markets. 

Our exports of sole leather to Europe 
decreased all round in 1905, but exports 
to Japan more than made up for that 
loss. Here are the chief figures: 


1900. 1905. 
United Kingdom, $4,960,000 $4,445,000 
Japan, 386,000 3,406,000 
All other Europe, 784,000 558,000 
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We have to find new markets for sole 
leather because Japan’s purchases were 
mainly for the use of her fighting 
armies. 

“Upper and other leather, except sole 
leather,” form about one-half of our 
leather exports. As a whole this group 
shows a steady increase in 1905 over 


1900. The comparison by chief pur- 
chasing countries is: 
1900. 1905. 

Total exports, $14,473,000 $19,667,000 

Distribution. 
United Kingdom, 9,533,000 10,954,000 
Germany, 851,000 1,444,000 
France, 472,000 944,000 
Other Europe, 2,569,000 2,448,000 
Japan, Asia 

and Oceania, 84,000 1,289,000 
British Austra- 

lasia, 634,000 531,000 
Cuba, 42,000 267,000 
Argentina, 101,000 306,000 
Central America, 38,000 158,000 
Brazil, 99,000 133,000 
Mexico, 28,000 98,000 


Increases also occur in our “upper 
leather” exports to the West Indies, 
Chile, Colombia, Wenezula and other 
South American States. 


Though we are exporting nearly $40,- 
000,000 worth of leather and leather 
manufactures, yet we are importing 
considerable of the same. The total for 
1905 was $12,952,000, against $13,297,- 
000 in 1900. The 1905 imports were, 
chiefly : 


Gloves ieee. ieee ee $5,424,000 
Skins “Lor smMOrocco |. cske us te 2,311,000 
Skins and upper leather .... 2,982,000 
Calfskins, patent, enameled, 
and Japanned leather..... 691,000 
After all said and done, “There’s 


nothing like leather,” while our facto- 
ries are under protection. Bureau of 
Statistics figures are roundly used 
herein. 
WatLter J. BALLARD. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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THE TARIFF IN ENGLAND. 


[From the Textile World Record.] 


REMARKABLE collection of 

opinion of English woolen 
manufacturers and traders has been 
obtained by the British Tariff Com- 
mission, organized by Joseph Cham- 
berlain at the beginning of his cam- 
paign in favor of protection in Great 
Britain. These opinions have re- 
cently been published, and cover a 
wide range of topics bearing directly 
and indirectly on tariff and indus- 
trial questions. ‘The witnesses were 
selected from representative woolen 
manufacturers and merchants. To 
give our readers an idea of English 
opinion we have made extracts from 
the testimony of the leading wit- 
nesses: 


WHO PAYS THE TAX? 


In the United States one of the 
tenets of protection is that the for- 
elgner pays the tax, but here are 
have paid the 
American tariff tax and do not hesi- 
tate to admit it: 


Englishmen who 


Francis Willey: The exporter pays a 
great portion of the duty, but not all. 
Take the duties in America; I have 
seen them altered several times. Their 
last alteration was under the McKinley 
tariff, and they put the enormous duty 
of twelve cents per pound on our home- 
grown wools and immediately this duty 
came into operation prices dropped 
here. The British farmer pays a great 
portion of these duties. 


Martin Albrecht: The people (Eng- 
lish) would not have to pay a farthing 
more because of these duties. I had 
an experience of that when the French 
duty was raised. The French duty 
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made about 25 centimes difference on a 
1s. 6d. cloth. When the French duty 
was raised we were exporting, we will 
say, one cloth at 1s. 6d. per yard. Un- 
der the old duty we delivered it in Paris 
for 2 frances 25 1-2; under the new 
specific duty it came to 2 frances 50. 
The Frenchman would not pay a frac- 
tion more for his cloth that went there; 
we could not get any more, and it came 
back on the manufacturer. 


EMIGRATION TO PROTECTED COUNTRIES. 


Emigrants are leaving Europe for 
America at the rate of about one mil- 
lion per year, because of the better 
opportunities offered the poor man 
in this country of high protection. 
Several witnesses referred to the 
inducements that lead not only the 
working man but the business man 
to emigrate from free-trade England 
to protected countries: 


J. K. Empsall: We have one house 
that is leaving us now for America. 
They have been doing a direct Ameri- 
can trade, merchanting their own goods, 
for perhaps fifteen or seventeen years, 
and they find that they can with advan- 
tage go there, so they have shipped 
their looms out to America. Theirs is 
a very largely established business. 
They are keeping on the factory here, 
but have reduced it. 

J. C. Broadbent: British manufact- 
urers have gone out to the United 
States in the past, and workmen, too; 
factories have been erected with Eng- 
lish capital. They become Yankees and 
employ Yankees. 


DECLINE OF ENGLISH TRADE. 


In line with this evidence came 
testimony from many witnesses in 
regard to the decline of industry 
and population in England owing to 
the loss of foreign markets: 

F. D. Moors: There are fewer looms 


now in the Bradford district than there 
were years ago. Scarcely a mill of any 
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size has been put up in Bradford district 
during the last twenty-five years. 

A. J. Sanderson: The number of peo- 
ple employed in the woolen trade in the 
three counties of Roxburgh, Selkirk and 
Peebles is given as follows: 1891, 11,- 
810; 1901, 9,481, a falling off of 2,329. 
Again taking a fair approximation from 
the census returns for Scotland for 
1891 and 1901, the decrease of workers 
for the woolen and worsted trade can- 
not be less than 8,000. 

Wm. Murgatroyd: In our district if 
there is a concern to sell (and it must 
be a well-fitted up concern, up-to-date) 
it is well known that it will not fetch 
more than twenty-five per cent of what 
it has cost. They give more for public 
houses in our district than they do for a 
factory. 

Howard Clay: Prior to the McKinley 
tariff the trade of Halifax, ten years 
ago, was almost exclusively a foreign 
trade with the United States through 
Bradford and Leeds. Since then a good 
many makers have been forced into the 
home trade, so that Halifax now com- 
petes to some extent with other dis- 
tricts of Yorkshire. Since 1893 there 
has been in Halifax a diminution of 
quite fifty per cent of the looms of the 
coating trade. 


WAGES. 

Comparisons between wages in 
English and foreign countries are 
fairly represented by the following 
extracts: 


Francis Willey: There is in some 
measure a scarcity of child labor, but 
there ought not to be; if they were 
fairly well paid the labor would be 
fortheoming. I contend the wages paid 
are not sufficiently remunerative to the 
work people. A great many of the un- 
employed are practically kept by their 
women and children. 

J. K. Empsall: America will never, 
I think, be a formidable factor until 
wages are reduced there. If they dump, 
of course they might; but the wages 
there are probably fifty per cent higher 
than with us. 


A. J. Sanderson: I asked a friend in 
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Germany to let me know the wages in 
the woolen factories there, and he sent 
me the following as being general in 
Germany: Working hours, 64 per week; 
wages received: male weavers, 20s. to 
female weavers, 18s. to 20s.; 
skilled spinners, 20s. to 23s.; boys, 12s. 
to 13s.; unskilled laborers, 13s. to 15s. 
per week. 


THE CANADIAN PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. 


Canadian preference to imports 
from Great Britain was very popular 
with all the witnesses that expressed 
an opinion upon it. They spoke of 
the increase in British trade with 
Canada since the preferential rates 
were adopted, but several witnesses 
expresssed a fear that Canada would 
adopt a protective policy and build 
up Canadian industries by excluding 
British goods: 


J. Peate: Colonial preference, as evi- 
denced by what has occurred with re- 
gard to Canada, is bound to be favor- 
able in all its effects. 

W. H. Mitchell: If Canada develops 
her wheat growing area, she will in- 
crease her consuming power faster 
than she can possibly increase her con- 
suming power in these things (woolen 
goods), unless she were to put on a very 
high tariff like the United States. If 
we can come to terms with a country 
like Canada, we shall lead them to try 
to develop their pastoral and agricult- 
ural resources, in which case they will 
send us the food we want, and they will 
take our manufactured goods. 

J. H. L. Baldwin: A preferential ar- 
rangement should be greatly to our ad- 
vantage. We have had an instance of 
that in Canada. 

Martin Albrecht: Canadian prefer- 
ence has resulted in an increase of busi- 
ness generally. 

J. EK. Haggas: We find a great ad- 
vantage from the preference that Can- 
ada gives us. 


WE KNOW THEM. 
One difficulty that manufacturers 
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in every country have to contend 
with is a prejudice in favor of for- 
eign goods. In England it may be 
French goods that are superior; in 
France, Belgian or German goods; in 
Germany, French goods; and in 
America, European goods. This 
prejudice controls so many people 
that traders, and particularly the cus- 
tom tailoring trade, cater to it either 
by selling foreign goods, or by selling 
domestic goods as foreign. That the 
English woolen manufacturer recog- 
nizes this feeling and profits by it 
is shown by the following testimony: 

W. H. Mitchell: There are people in 
the United States, as there are at home, 
who would probably rather pay a high 
price for an article than a low price, 
and if you can offer them something 
that they cannot make at home you can 
sell it for a time. There is a certain 
amount of preference in America in 
favor of English goods. If we had any- 
thing like a moderate duty there we 
could employ the whole of our mills in 
Bradford without any difficulty. I am 
sure they are not going to reduce that 


duty; they have been going to do it 
for forty years, but it has not come yet. 


LOSSES BY SHORT TIME. 


The loss of the woolen trade by 
English manufacturers bears espe- 
cially heavy on them because of the 
increase in cost resulting from a de- 
crease in production. It is only when 
a mill is operated to its limited ¢a- 
pacity that goods are produced at the 
lowest cost. This point was brought 
out by several witnesses: 


J. Peate: The effect on the price of 
our goods to the consumer in England 
if a 10 per cent duty were imposed on 
the foreign competitors’ goods would be 
almost nil. We want more trade and 
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not higher prices. If we could work up 
to our full capacity, our powers of 
cheap production would more than neu- 
tralize, so far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, the 10 per cent. 

Wm. Murgatroyd: Our standing ex- 
penses such as rates, management, in- 
surance and nearly every expense of a 
costly nature, are just the same whether 
we run full time or half time, and the 
great point with us in making cheaply 
is to have plenty of work. 

James Mackay: It makes a tremen- 
dous difference in the cost as to whether 
you are running full time, or running 
slack partly—two-thirds of the time. 
In working full time the cost per yard 
in wages and standing expenses, such 
as foremen, driving power, rent, rates 
and taxes, works out to about 10 3-4 d. 
per yard; but if you cannot run your 
mill full time, you have the same stand- 
ing expenses, and if you are working, 
say, two-thirds of the time, it is cost- 
ing you ls. 3d. per yard to produce. 

Joe Benn: Lack of continuity of em- 
ployment is the cause of one of the 
greatest expenses. This last year, ow- 
ing to this cause, I have lost an average 
of £4 on each loom, which would not 
have been the case had I been fully em- 
ployed, that is to say, the costs of pro- 
duction have been increased to a very 
large extent, owing to many looms not 
being required, and we cannot, there- 
fore, sell as cheaply as we could if we 
had more and freer markets. 


Lack of space prevents us from ex- 
tending these extracts to other sub- 
jects connected with the tariff. The 
testimony possesses additional value 
because of the fact that the witnesses 
told their experiences. Coming as 
it does from English sources, it con- 
firms in an especially striking man- 
ner the wisdom of that policy of pro- 
tection that finds its best expression 
in the Dingley tariff law. 
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REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES AND 
POLICIES. 





WHAT DOES THE REPUBLICAN PARTY STAND 
FOR?—A NEW PRINCIPLE SUGGESTED. 


[From the Chicago Inter-Ocean.] 


Political parties exist to do the work 
of government. Great success in any 
task is won only by those who put their 
whole energy into the work. Hence it 
is not only what principle a party stands 
for, but also how it stands for it, that 
defines and determines the membership 
of it. 

When the Republican party arose the 
great issue was whether the American 
Union should or could be preserved. 
The Republican party was for the 
Union — unreservedly — uncompro- 
misingly. “We hold in abhorrence all 
schemes for disunion,” it said in 1860. 
“No compromise with rebels’”—“uncon- 
ditional surrender!” was its platform 
in 1864. 

Then the Republican party faced the 
problem of the public debt. Should the 
abnormal circumstances of its incur- 
rence be considered in payment? “No!” 
said the Republican party. “Repudia- 
tion of the public debt, in any form or 
disguise, is a national crime.” (1872.) 

Then recurred the problem of customs 
taxes. Should anything but “revenue” 
be considered? “Yes!” said the Repub- 
lican party. “We are uncompromis- 
ingly in favor of the American system 
of protection.” (1888.) “We renew and 
emphasize our allegiance to the policy 
of protection.” (1896.) 

Meanwhile the old question of public 
honesty, fought out in 1865-1875, had 
recurred in a new form. Again the Re- 
publican party was uncompromising, 
and declared: “The existing gold stand- 
ard must be preserved !” 

Then came the war with Spain, with 
its unexpected additions to our national 
domain. The Republican party wel- 
comed the new possessions as “a new 
and noble responsibility.” (1900.) It 
suppressed insurrection, established or- 
der and conferred upon their people the 
largest liberty they had ever enjoyed. 
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“We promise,” it said in 1904, “to con- 
tinue these policies.” 

Here is a record of forty-four years 
of successful work, its progress inter- 
rupted at times, but the task always 
achieved. And these were successes 
won not only because the principles for 
which the Republican party stood were 
right, but because it stood for them un- 
compromisingly. 

Was its principle of national unity 
assailed as “nigger loving” and “prop- 
erty destroying”? “It is not!” said the 
Republican party, “but, even if it be, 
we are for it. The Union is first!” 

Was its principle of protection as- 
sailed as “a robber tariff’? “Is it not!” 
said the Republican party, “but, even if 
it be, we are for it! The welfare of 
the whole country is first!” 


Was its principle of the gold standard 
assailed as “surrender to the money 
power”? “Ts it not!” said the Republi- 
ean party, “but, even if it be, we are 
for it. Honesty is first.” 


Was its principle of keeping what the 
nation had won in righteous war as- 
sailed as “brutal conquest”? “It is 
not!” said the Republican party, “but, 
even if it be, we are for it. We keep 
our own!” 

Because it was for its principles, un- 
compromisingly, no Republican asked 
himself why he was a Republican in the 
past. Yet many Republicans feel un- 
certainty to-day. They ask themselves: 
“Why are we Republicans? For what 
principle do we stand?” 

And why? Because so many recog- 
nized Republican leaders seem in doubt 
as to what they stand for, and in still 
more doubt how they stand for it. They 
do not seem positive about anything nor 
to be uncompromisingly for or against 
anything. 

For instance, there has arisen a 
clamor, “Nationalize the railroads!” 

“Well, now, really,” say these Repub- 
lican leaders, “we don’t think we ought 
to go quite that far. But we will go 
far enough to take charge of the busi- 
ness of the railroads, which will be just 
as good.” 


And Republican leadership in Wash- 
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ington and elsewhere is full of such 
compromises. It is for keeping the 
Philippines, “but perhaps not perma- 
nently.” It is for protection, but with 
exceptions and reservations. It is for 
respecting property rights, but not all 
lawful rights in property regardless of 
its dimensions. And so on, and so on, 
and so on! 

No wonder that intelligent Republi- 
eans of the past should wonder where 
their party is, what principle it stands 
for, why they are Republicans, and 
what is a Republican. For the first 
time in its history the Republican party 
seems to be a relative and compromis- 
ing party, instead of a positive and un- 
compromising party. 

Hence it becomes necessary for think- 
ing Republicans to consider what prin- 
ciple, made significant by the tendencies 
of the times, the Republican party 
ought to stand for, and to take meas- 
ures that it shall stand for that princi- 
ple with uncompromising Republican 
decision. 

What that principle shall be is not for 
the Inter-Ocean, but for the whole Re- 
publican party, to say. But the Inter- 
Ocean believes that the principle for 
which the Republican party must 
stand, in order to continue to exist, may 
be stated by the national convention of 
1908 substantially thus: 

The Republican party stands for con- 
stitutional property rights, regardless 
of the fact that they are rights in prop- 
erty, and regardless of the size of the 
property in which these rights exist. 

That would be a declaration of prin- 
ciple in the old time, the uncompromis- 
ing and the victorious Republican 
spirit. Under such a banner no Ameri- 
can would need ask why he is a 
Republican, or what is a Republican. 


THE WORLD’S STOCK OF 
MONEY. 





Summarizing forty-seven countries, 
in all of which gold is the monetary 
standard, with the exception of the 
Straits Settlements, Bolivia, and the 
Central American States, the world’s 
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stock of money amounts to $12,510,000,- 
000, classified as follows, at the end of 
1904: 


Per cent 

of whole. 

Golds sick Sen dat vB. 9ST 100 48 

Silver ig MEERA an ovk aU eU 25 
Uncovered paper cur- 

MONGY! 7 dn ud werdaineren Csue aro 27 


Compared with the close of 1903, we 
find that the gold money increased by 
$358,900,000, while the silver money de- 
creased by $71,000,000 (that’s hard on 
William Jennings Bryan), and the un- 
covered paper currency decreased by 
$91,000,000. In other words the gold 
money increased by all that the silver 
and paper money decreased, and $196,- 
000,000 more. 


The gold is mainly held by: 


United sStateay le. an $1,348,200,000 
PaniGe ta Uma cna 926,400,000 
GARMAN Packie sa eds a’ ore Nt 867 1 OU 00U 
Russia PN aoa ont ted TN Te Oey 7 LOU, OU 
United Kingdom ....... 533,200,000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 305,000,000 
TI GES Weta el ue tenn ta 263,900,000 
Peon i ure yy ay uu tmaara a eee ta 131,400,000 
Astra laste vote oliee sci. 128,600,000 


The silver money is held by: 
Priteds States Uy vaiiovecs wus $685,100,000 


THORS cides eva taverwiahe cane aan 603,800,009 
PATI CGY a (ce ult aletalate leer aki 411,100,000 
China re Cea ae NN ots TOMAS ROHS, 
COPIN ATTY Ur taaN i itone oh ie leratint 210,200,000 
SUTIEEEEE So tact resis . 173,700,000 
(Fra Oy ETICel Ths abe. cae 113,400,000 
REUSE Aheloy te orang wee bane 101,900,000 


The uncovered paper currency hold- 
ings are: 


CRARITADIE ye ee Uae $74.1,000,000 
Lmited | etatesiipaeees wikis 559,900,000 
Brazil .. 368,100,000 
Argentina . 286,100,000 
MT GMINATI Yi ic aces situa unt vente 169,800,000 
G8 bya tat or takai Meta we cog pat 150,700,000 
STALIN A pease Cetra cea lcnercatae 125,100,000 
(TORT ISTILAI Ty oe culee eau 118,100,000 
ESOUSTUNIYN itn ecae nigh ke kin y vepeis 111,900,000 
France .. -110,900,000 
Japan . 101,200,000 
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It must be remembered that though 
the United States paper currency of 
$559,900,000 (exclusive of the national 
bank notes in circulation) is not specif- 
ically covered, yet it has the $1,348,- 
200,000 gold stock, and all the vast re- 
sources of the United States behind. 
It is of an entirely different value and 
class than the paper currency of Co- 
lombia, and several other countries. 

The greatest per capita stock of 
money is held in France, namely, $37.13, 
followed -by the United States with 
$31.73; Germany, $22.46; Spain, $19.83; 
Great Britain, $17.58; Italy, $9.26; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $9.04; and Russia, $6.90. 

The forty-seven countries reported 
have an aggregate population of 1,298,- 
500,000, and an average per capita 
money holding of $9.63. 

WaAuTEeR J. Bauuarp. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN EMIGRATION. 





GERMANS FLOCKING TO HOME CITIES; ITAL- 
IANS TO NEW WORLD. 





Consul Harris, of Chemnitz, fur- 
nishes the following brief report on the 
effect of emigration from Italy: Dur- 
ing the eighties of the last century Ger- 
many sent as many as 200,000 emi- 
grants to the United States in a single 
year. That is ten times as many as 
she is sending to-day. The healthy 
development of German industries at 
home turned the tide of emigration 
from America to the cities, and the 
marvelous growth of such places as Ber- 
lin, Chemnitz, Nuremberg, and others 
has been the result. This Empire has 
so rationally understood not only how 
to stem the tide of a great emigration, 
even to such a country as the United 
States, but to render it possible for 
these people to better their condition 
and to found new homes within the 
limits of the mother country, where the 
population is already overcrowded and 
still increasing at the rate of 800,000 
per annum. 

In 1905 more than 700,000 emigrants 
departed from Italy to seek homes in 
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North and South America. This rep- 
resents a population almost as large as 
the annual increase and gain which the 
German Empire adds to its population. 
Owing to the continual heavy drain in 
some parts, especially Venetia and Cal- 
abria, whole districts have become prac- 
tically depopulated. It not uncom- 
monly happens that an entire company, 
with a priest at its head, starts for the 
seaport to begin the journey to some 
part of America in order to seek out a 
new existence. The South American 
states, particularly Brazil, are the chief 
goal of the Italians, but the United 
States and Canada, too, receive a con- 
siderable part of this great stream of 
emigration. With their uncommonly 
small needs and surprisingly high de- 
gree of agricultural efficiency, there is 
no question but that the Italian emi- 
grants will sueceed in making good 
farmers. Their nature is also such that 
as soon as they get comfortably estab- 
lished, the desire to live well begins to 
assert itself. In this way Italian eol- 
onies become communities of great pur- 
chasing power. The Italian coloniza- 
tion in Brazil has inereased in such a 
measure that in some districts the Ital- 
ian language is beginning to crowd out 
the Portuguese, and the whole life is 
taking on quite an Italian character. 

Whether Italy, like Germany, will 
ever be able to check this exodus of the 
country population seems more than 
doubtful. Unlike England and Ger- 
many, Italy will never, even proportion- 
ately, become a great industrial state. 
France has succeeded in keeping the 
pendulum evenly swinging between her 
agricultural and industrial interests. 
This is due to the fact that France gives 
few emigrants to foreign countries, 
while the birth rate adds but little in 
the shape of an increase to her annual 
census. Italy was also able to do this 
until the enormous emigration already 
referred to began to exert such a power- 
ful influence upon her agricultural in- 
terests. The next few years must tell 
the tale whether the Italian tide of em- 
igration will begin to ebb in conse- 
quence of more favorable conditions at 
home. 
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